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EDITOR  S  PREFACE. 


These  Lectures,  originally  delivered  by  the 
author  in  his  capacity  of  academical  tutor,  first 
appeared  from  the  press  in  1788,  in  one  volume  4to. 
In  1793,  there  was  a  second  edition,  in  two  volumes 
Bvo,  which  has  been  long  out  of  print.  The  work 
having  been  frequently  sought  after,it  was  thought 
desirable  to  republish  that  edition  in  one  volume, 
with  such  corrections  and  improvements  by  the 
author  as  might  be  supplied  from  his  American 
edition,  scarcely  known  in  this  country,  but  with 
which  a  friend  obligingly  furnished  me.  The 
further  improvements  contemplated,  were  addi-^ 
tional  notes  of  reference,  and  such  occasional  illus- 
trations of  a  subject  from  other  writers,  as  the  as- 
signed limits  would  allow,  and  which  might  serve 
to  promote  the  author's  truly  honourable  purpose 
of  forming  the  minds  of  youth  to  virtue/'  by 
assistiug  the  progress  of  liberal  education. 

My  attachment  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
and,  I  trust,  a  desire  to  contribute  all  in  my  power 
to  the  advancement  of  those  laudable  designs 
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which  formed  the  favourite  occupations  of  his  lite, 
induced  me  readily  to  undertake,  on  this  occasion* 
the  office  of  Editor.  How  I  have  succeeded  in 
executing  that  office  is  now  submitted  to  the 
readers  of  this  volume,  and  especially  to  those 
among  tliem  whose  own  pursuits  have  prepared 
them  to  appretiate  the  success  or  failure  of  such 
an  undertaking. 

.  Where  my  information  happened  to  serve  me,  I 
have  occasionally  corrected  the  author  s  references 
and  quotations ;  but  I  have  endeavoured,  and  I 
hope  with  success,  that  be  should  not  be  made 
answerable  for  the  correctness  of  any  references, 
or  the  pertinence  of  any  quotations  or  remarks 
annexed,  exclusively,  to  this  edition  of  his  work. 
For  all  suoh  I  am  alone  accountable,  excepting 
the  notes  with  the  initials  R.  T.,  which  a  reader 
may  readily  wish  to  have  been  more  numerous. 
These  were  kindly  communicated  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  and  will  be  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable to  every  studious  inquirer  into  the 
earlier  records  of  British  history, 

J.  T.  RUTT. 

t 

CbtptDD^  Oct.  36, 1895. 
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TO 

BENJAMIN  VAUGHAiS,  Esq  * 


Dbar  Sir, 

T^ESE  Lectures  were  formerly  addressed 
to  you  as  a  pupil  "f;  and  I  shall  think  myself 
happy  if  what  you  say  you  heard  with  pkasure 
formerly,  do  not  €Usappoint  you  now^  which  is 
often  the  case  with  the  objects  of  our  fond  admi- 
ration in  younger  years.  Consider ^  however^  that 
these  lectures  were  not  intended  for  proficients^ 
but  for  students  unfurnished  with  the  very  rudi- 
ments of  historical  and  political  knowledge^  and 
that  you  attended  them  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

With  this  allowance  J  it  may  give  you  pleasure 
( as  the  motto  from  my  favourite  Latin  poet 
expresses  it)  to  go  over  the  ground  you  have 
formerly  trodden.    Remember^  then^  that  you 

*  This  gentieman^  who  has  been  long  resident  iii  the  United 
States,  was  m  1792  M,P.  for  the  borough  of  Calne.-^£<f. 

+  lii  the  Academy  at  Warrington.    See  infra,  p.  vii. — Ed, 
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are  now  to  read  far  amusement^  and  not  for 

imtructioii ;  and  1  shall  be  happy  if  the  scenes 
which  I  may  bring  to  your  recollection  give  you 
£Ls  much  mtisf action  as  they  do  me.  For  I  never 
experience  greater ^  than  when  I  find  young  men 
of  ability  formed  to  virtue^  and  usefulness  in  lifcj 
under  my  instruction. 

My  obligations  to  your  father  *,  to  yourself 

m 

and  to  the  whole  of  your  large  ami  respectable 
family^  will  always  be  a  subfect  of  pleasing  re- 
collection to  me  ;  and  this  is  a  circumstance  that 
greatly  heightens  the  satisfaction  I  have  in  sub- 
criinng  myself  on  this  occasion^ 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  ajectionate  friend^ 

J.  PRIESTLEY. 

Bimrngkm,  Jtm,  t,  1788. 

*  Samud  Vaughan,  Esq.  ao  iatimate  friend  of  Dr.  Franklin. 
See  Mmoin  of  Dr.  FHutUy  written  by  himself,  8to,  180^ 
p*54;  ISmo,  iS09,p.48.  Mr*  Vaughan  died io  1802, aged 62. 
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AT  the  request  of  many  of  my  former  pupils,  I  now 
publish  the  heads  of  the  Lectures  on  History  and  6e- 
mral  Policy^  which  I  composed  for  their  use  when  I 
was  tutor  at  Warrington,  and  which  I  promised  to  do 
when  I  published  my  Essay  on  the  First  Principles  of 
Gcvemment  *.  I  prefix  to  them  an  Essay  on  a  Course  of 
liberal  Education  for  civil  and  active  Life^  which  lias 
been  long  out  of  print,  and  which  will  no  more  accom- 
pany my  Miseellanams  Observations  relating  to  Edur 
cation^*  It  will  be  very  evident  that  it  has  a  much 
nearer  connexion  with  these  lectures,  which  were  com- 
posed in  pursuance  of  the  ideas  which  I  have  there 
enlaiged  upon.  The  following  circumstance  gave 
birth  to  them  both. 

On  my  accepting  the  office  of  tutor  in  the  Ian- 
ffoages  and  belles  lettres  in  that  academy;]:,  I  found 
that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  students  were  young 
gentlemen  designed  for  civil  and  active  life«  whereas 
the  course  of  study,  as  in  all  other  places  of  liberal 
education^  was  almost  intirely  adapted  to  the  learned 
professions;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that,  beside  the 

•  Fir?t  published  in  176B.  Tlu  rc  wus,  in  1771,  a  "second  edition,  cor- 
rerted  aiiJ  enlarged."  This  I  reprinted  in  1823,  in  vol.  xxii.of  Dr.  Pricst- 
ky'a  Thtolo^'icol  and  yiiscdIancoHSi  Works,'— Kd. 

t  First  published  iu  177B;  reprinted  at  Cork,  ITBO. — Ed. 

X  In  1761.   See  Mem,  of  Dr»  Prkstkj/,  Qwo,  p.  40 ;  l  ,Jmo,  p.  AO,— Ed. 
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lectures  whidi  they  had  been  used  to*  attend,  other 

courses  miofht  be  introduced,  which  would  bring  tliem 
acquainted  with  such  branches  of  knowledge  as  would 
be  of  more  immediate  use  to  them  when  they  should 
come  into  life,  Willi  this  view  I  planned  and  com* 
posed  fliree  courses,— one,  on  History  in  general an- 
other, on  the  History  of  England;  and  a  third,  on 
the  liam  and  CmtUutian  ef  JSii^Afiiii{^-*-4yllabtt8es  of 
which  will  be  seen  in  my  former  Essay  on  Education  *. 

The  publication,  of  Blackstone's  Cormnentarks 
and  of  SuUiTan's  Law  Lectures,  has  made  it  unneces- 
sary to  publish  the  third  of  these  courses,  and  Henry's 
History  ^England  has  superseded  the  second ;  though 
my  plans  will  be  seen  to  be,  in  several  respects,  more 
comprehensive  than  theirs,  espeoially  thui  that  of  Dr. 
Blaokstone.  But  no  publication  lliat  I  have  yet  seen 
will  probably  be  thought  to  supersede  the  lectures 
contained  in  this  volume.  For  betide  what  relates  ta 
AMtOry,  I  endeavoured  to  bring  into  it  as  many  articles 
of  miscellaneous  knowledge  as  1  couldi  in  oixier  to  en* 

larofe  the  minds  of  youn^men,  and  to  give  them  liberal 
views  of  many  important  subjects  ^  and  such  as  could 
not  so  well  be  brought  before  them  in  any  other  course. 

•  First  published  in  1765. — Ed. 

f  In  1765.  See  Bhg.  lfist,qf  Blackstone  (1782),  p.  56,  note. — Ed. 

J  In  the  same  sfariL  Dr.  Priestley  had  thus  written  m  1705  : 

**  My  general  design  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  following  lines  of 

Thomson  {Ltbtrt^,  part  5),  describing  the  future  happy  state  oi'  Great 

Britain. 

'  Instead  of  V)arrca  heads, 

■ 

Barbarian  pedants,  wranglin  tz;  sons  of  pride. 

And  truth-perplexing  raetiipliysic  wits, 

M£N,  PATRIOTS,  cuiBFS^  and  CITIZ£M8  are  formed/** 

«  JSiMy,  p.  iii, — Ed. 
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So  far,  therefore,  was  I  from  endeavouring  to  keep 
alhctljr  to  the  title  which  i  first  gave  these  lectures, 
Tiz.  an.  Hisiory^  that  I  studied  to  exceed  those  bounds 
as  much  as,  with  any  propriety,  I  possibly  could ; 
and  I  soon  found  that,  under  the  head  of  objects  of  at- 
taition  to  an  historian^  or  a  reader  of  history,  I  could 
easily  bring  thevery  importantsubject  oi general policjfp 
or  an  account  of  those  things  which  principally  con* 
tribute  to  render  the  great  societies  ot  mankiud  happy, 
nmneroBS,  and  secure,  with  which  young  men  of  for- 
tune caauot  be  too  well  acquainted.  The  reader  must 
not,  howeyer,  expect  to  find  any  thing  more  than  the 
outline  of  this  branch  of  knowledge.  For  general  prin- 
ciples are  ail  that  can  be  taught  at  a  place  of  education. 
The  details  of  things  must  be  left  to  men's  researches 
afterwards.  Through  the  whole  I  hope  I  have  kept 
in  mind  that  the  most  important  object  of  education 
is  to  form  the  minds  of  youth  to  virtue  ;  and  therefore 
I  bate  made  a  point  oi  omitting  no  fair  opportunity 
of  introducing  such  observations  and  reflections  as  ap- 
peared to  me  to  have  that  tendency,  especially  at  the 
beginning  and  the  close  of  the  course. 

I  must  abo  reiumd  the  reader,  that  all  he  is  to  ex- 
pect from  these  lectures  is  a  judicious  selection  and 
arrau2:ement  of  the  knowledgre  that  was  to  be  col- 
lected  from  books  which  were  extant  at  the  time  when 
Aey  were  composed.  Many  of  the  observations,  how- 
ever, are,  as  far  as  I  kuow,  original ;  but,  at  this  di- 
stance of  time,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  distinguish 
those  that  are  so,  from  those  which  I  collected  from 
oth^  writers.   I  cannot  in  all  cases  even  distinguish 
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my  own  composition  from  the  extracts  which  I  made 

from  the  works  of  others  ;  and  not  having  at  first  any 
intention  of  publishing  these  Lectures^  I  neglected  to  . 
take  notes  of  the  books  that  I  quoted.  But  this  is  of 
little  consequence  to  the  reader;  it  being  sufficient 
for  him  if  the  facts  may  be  depended  upon,  and  the 
observations  just  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  I 
have  enlarged  this  courae  since  the  syllabus  of  it  was 
first  printed  *,  with  many  valuable  articles,  collected 
from  works  which  have  been  published  since,  espe* 
cially  Dr.  Smith  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  Stuart's 
Principles  of  Political  (Eamcmy ;  and  my  wish  is, 
that  by  the  illustration  of  some  general  principles  in 
such  works  as  the^e,  I  may  excite  in  youth  a  desire  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  them. 

These  Lectures  will  be  found  to  be  of  very  unequal 
lengths,  and  the  reason  of  this  will  not  alvrays  appear. 
But  this  circumstance  is  of  little  consequence,  either 
to  the  reader,  or  to  any  person  who  may  think  proper 

•  In  1765.   The  followiDg  paragraphs  then  annexed  to  die  Syllabus 
are  wortliy  of  pre&crvaticin. 

"  Togerhcr  with  the  study  of  history,  I  would  advise  that  more  atten- 
tion be  [iivcn  to  frcoi^raphy  than  I  believe  is  generally  given  to  it;  par- 
ticularly to  that  i)ranch  ot  it  which  may  with  propriety  be  called  com- 
mercial geography,  exhibiting  the  state  of  the  world  with  respect  to 
commerce,  pointiiig  out  the  most  advantageous  situations  for  carrying  it 
on ;  and  mure  especially^  noting  those  articles,  in  the  natural  histoijf  of 
ODuntries  which  are,  or  may  be,  the  proper  subjects  of  commerce. 

This  branch  of  knowledge  isy  indeed,  as  jret  very  much  confined.  We 
ate  probably  stnngers  to  some  of  the  moat  useful  productiopa  of  the 
earth  on  which  we  live:  but  a  g^eral  attention  once  excited  to  the  sub- 
jecty  teaching  it  to  youth  in  all  places  of  liberal  education^  would  be 
the  best  provision  for  extending  it  Then  gentlemen,  in  their  vc^yages 
and  travels,  would  have  their  attention  more  strongly  engaged  to  every 
dung  that  appeared  new  or  curious.  Also  merchants^  and  captains  of 
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to  muke  use  of  them  in  his  own  lecturing.  My  method, 
as  in  all  my  other  lectures,  was  to  read  the  text,  and 
illnstrate  it  by  a  familiar  address,  questioning  the  pu- 
pils very  particularly  on  the  subject  of  the  former  lec- 
ture before  I  proceeded  to  a  new  one ;  and  on  some  of 
the  subjects  I  happened  to  have  much  more  to  say  to 
them,  and  to  inquire  of  them,  than  on  others*  Also,  in 
going  over  the  Lectures  a  second  time,  I  paid  litde 
regard  to  the  divisions  I  had  first  made,  but  took  in 
more  or  less  matter,  as  I  found  convenient  at  the  time ; 
aiid  tliis  I  would  advise  otlicr  lecturers  to  do. 

The  only  course  of  lectures,  composed  and  delivered 
while  I  was  at  Warrington,  that  I  have  any  thoughts 
of  publishing  beside  this,  is  one  on  the  Theory  of  Lan- 
guage and  Universal  Grammar^  which  was  printed* 
for  the  use  of  the  students,  but  not  published.  If  this 
be  done  at  all,  it  will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  ad« 
ditions  &at  Dr.  Kippis  made  to  it,  when  he  did  me 

fbips,  would  not  neglect  to  briog  home  spedmcns  of  ^variety  of  articict 
besides  Aoae  which  weie  the  principal  object  of  their  voyage. 

*  A  knowledge  of  chemistiy  is  ^teohitely  deoesiuy  to  the  extension  of 
this  useful  branch  of  sdenoe.  And  it  is  a  pleasing  prospect  to  those  who 
wish  well  to  the  flourishing  state  of  commerce,  that  diemistry  ha^,  of  ];iic 
Tears,  been  more  eenerally  attended  to  than  ever,  and  that  it  is  daily  in- 
lioduced  into  mure  j  kii  cs  of  liberal  education.  What  losers  ineu  may 
be  for  want  of  commercial  c<*ography,  and  ol  chemistry  as  a  foundation 
for  it,  m-ciy  be  conceived  froai  a,  variety  of  cases.  Witliout  some  know- 
ledge of  this  kind,  a  man  might  for  instance  be  dii;ging  for  ilic  ore  of  a 
baser  metal,  and  ovt  rlook  another  of  much  more  value,  which  might  lie 
in  his  way.  So  great  an  advantage  might  he  miM  for  want  of  kiu)\\  ing 
such  ores.    And  it  is  more  tlian  prijljahlpj  that  the  countries  to  which 

trade  far  articles  of  small  ;i(  count  are  cainilile  of*  furnishing  US  witfi 
commociitit  s  of  much  greatr  r  v  ihu',  and  will  be  found  to  do  it,  as  soon 
as  our  attention  is  suihcieutly  awake  to  discover  them.  "  Esit^^  6sc 
pp.67,  68— Ed, 

*  In  1762.— £i2. 
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fhe  honour  to  make  it  his  text-book  at  the  Academy  in 
Uoxtoa  Thi«  joint  wurk  I  wish  to  remain  as  a  mo- 
nument of  our  friendship,  and  especially  of  the  g^ti- 
tuUe  I  owe  him  for  his  kindness  to  me  in  a  period  in 
which  1  wanted  a  friend.  He  and  Dr.  B^isoti  were  some 
of  the  first  whom  I  could  truly  place  in  that  class  f. 

The  Leciurci  on  Oratory  and  Criticism^  which  I 
composed  at  Warrington,  have  been  some  time  before 
the  public;]:.     In  them  I  have  made  great  use  of 

*  On  this  subject  the  author  thus  expressed  himself  in  a  ootc  to  the 
preface  of  his  American  edition  in  1803  : 

*<Dr.  Ki|>p»  beiDg  now  dead  [in  1795],  and  my  attention  having 
been  long  drawn  from  this  sut^fecty  I  have  no  long^  any  thoughts  of 
publishing  those  lectures;  unless  I  should  find  more  leisure  for  the 
purpose  than  I  at  present  foresee,  and  I  should  Inre  to  ooraplete  varimis 
other  schemes  that  I  have  in  view.  -But  at  my  time  of  lile  this  can 
hardly  be  expected.** 

Those  Lectures  have  been  veiy  lately  reprinted,  with  the  addition  of 
Dr.  Kippis'ii  notes,  &c.,  in  vol.  xiiii.  of  Dr.  Priesdey*8  Works.  Of  that 
volume  there  is,  also^  a  small  impressum  for  publication^  JSd^ 

f  Relening,  in  his  miithhiogr^fkgfp  to  the  embarrassments  be  encoun- 
teced  from  oaonacled  cnoimstanoca  on  entering  into  life,  Dr.  Priestlqr 
says  of  these  bis  earliest  friends,  **  I  shall  always  remember  their^lundness 
to  meat  atime  when  I  stood  in  so  much  need  of  it*"— JUcai.  8vo,  p.  86; 
tUmo^  p.  fi4. 

Dr.  &ippts»with  wIkwii,  in  early  life^  I  had  the  pleasure  and  advantage 
of  some  acquaintance,  was  endeared  to  his  associates  by  amiable  and  ex- 
cellent 4|ualit]es«  To  the  public  he  is  weU  known  by  various  vrritings, 
especially  by  the  valuable  additions  he  has  contributed  to  the  stores  of 
British  biography.  Thu  subject  be  was  indeed  well  fitted  to  illustrate 
from  habits  of  patient  inquiry,  and  a  disposition  to  be  just  and  impartial ; 
though,  perhaps,  in  a  very  few  instances,  he  may  have  been  led  astray, 
from  an  inclination  to  commend  rather  than  to  censure. 

Dr.  Benson,  who  died  in  aged  62,  was  the  autlior  of  several 
publications;  all  designed  to  cstalilish  the  authenticity  or  to  elucidate 
liie  meaning  of  tlie  Christian  Scriptures.  See  his  Lilc  by  Dr.  Towers, 
Bi4>g.  BrU.  (1780)  vol.  ii.  pp.  201  to  208.— -Erf. 

I  They  were  |Hiblished  in  1777 ;  and  h;ivc  been  iaicly  reprinted  ui 
the  just-mentioned  vol,  xsiii.  of  Dr.  Priestley  's  Works. — Ed, 
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Dr.  Uartle)r  s  doctrine  oi  association  of  idea^*,  which 
appears  to  me  to  supply  an  easy  solution  of  almost  all 

tlie  liiiliculties  attending  this  curious  subject,  and  gives 

*  Illintnted  in  bis  justly  celebrated  ObiertatimM  on  Jlfon,  hit  Frame, 
hit  Duty,  0md  kit  Erpectatitms ;  first  published  in  1749. 

In  1755  M.  I'Abbe  Jutab^  Ptofesseur  de  Matblmatiques  Reimsy** 
published  thflte a  French  tnuislation  of  the  first  part,— on  Man's/wnv~ 
vitb  notes  finom  Buffbn,  to  wbom  his  work  is  dedicated.  The  learned 
ProfesBor  joins  Hartley  with  Locke,  or  rather  assigns  to  him  the  supe- 
riority when  they  are  eiplaining  **  la  mani^  dont  se  forment  dans  les 
hommes  les  id^es  du  juste  et  dc  I'injustc,  dii  bien  et  du  mal  moral  but 
he  declines  to  translate  the  second  part  of  the  Observations,  chiefly  because 
•*!'u.uaur  V  reiiuuvellc  rancienue  errcur  dcs  Origenisles  coatre  rcLenutc 
tks  })cmcs  de  Tenfer." 

Dr,  Hartley,  who  was  an  eminent  physician,  died  in  1757",  aged  53. 
Hi>,  work  attracted  Dr.  Priestley's  uttenuon  during  liis  academical  edu- 
cation, (si>ec  hib  Mem.  8vo,  p.  19 ;  I'itno,  p.  16);  and  in  1775  he  published 
Harliey's  Theory  o  f  the  Human  Mindf  on  the  principle  of'  tlie  Association  of 
Id'USj  with  Kssnys  relating  to  the  subject  of  if.  There  was  a  second  edition 
in  1790.    The  Essays  are  reprinted  in  vol.  iii.  of  Dr.  Priestley's  Works. 

It  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  Dr.  Priestley,  as  well  as  to  tlic 
writer  of  tiie  biographical  Sketch  prefixed  to  the  Observations  in  1791, 
that  Dr.  Hartley  first  proposed  his  tiicory,  in  T.itin,  to  the  medical  scho- 
lars of  Europe,  in  Conjecturagiutdam  deSensu,  Motu  et  Idearum  GeneraHmie 
annexed,  in  1746,  to  his  account  of  Mrs. Stevens's  medicines  for  the  stone, 
ffitided  De  Uthontnptko,  These  Canfcctura  contain,  with  a  few  variations, 
the  first  twenly-two  propositions.  The  concluding  paragraph  I  cannot 
ibifaear  to  quote,  and  to  attempt  a  literal  translation,  as  it  so  well  de- 
soibes  the  important  Christian  considerations  to  which  the  author  was 
led  by  his  curious  speculations. 

"  Eeligionis  autem  revelat»,  utde  e4  pra>cipu^  dicam,  nitorem  et  firmi« 
tHOem  senaper  uicrescere,  un^  cum  vene  scientiie  incrementis,  manifestum 
cm  cutvis  reoolenti,  quot  et  quanta  ejus  documenta  a  viris  eruditb  etpiis 
prolatasint,  ex  quo  instauiari  coepit  res  literaria,  in  regionibus  hisoe  occi* 
deotiKbus.  Neque  lioebitalicui,  utmihi  quidemvidetur(quicquidvelipse 
aoimo  habeat,  vel  inde  profecturum  suspicenftir  alii )  veritatem  quamlibet 
oovam  cruerc,  quin  sbnul  lucem  afiimdat  religioni  Christianae,  veritatum 
oBuunm  piindpio  et  fini;  acoeleretque  exoptatissimuro  illud  saeulum 
fbtoTum,  sub  quo  omnia  tandem  subjicienda  stmt  ei,  qui  est  vis  el  veritat 

**But  as  to  revealed  reUgion,  of  which  1  [.ancipally  speak,  jl^  bright- 
ness and  evKlenc«  have  always  increased  with  the  acquisitions  ot  genuine 
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US  solid  maximSy  instead  of  arbitrary  fancy.  In  this 
extensive  application  of  the  doctrine  of  association  to 

the  bubiueisS  of  critici;sni,  I  think  I  have  some  claim  to 
merit 

idenoe.  It  is  manifest  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that  great  and  numerous 
prools  OD  this  subject  have  been  afforded  by  learned  and  ptous  mea^  in 
these  western  regioosy  ever  since  the  revival  of  letters.  Nor^  in  my 
judgment,  can  any  one  (whatever  he  may  design,  or  others  expect  from 
him)^  eslnblisb  any  new  tmtfay  without,  at  the  same  tirne^  pouting  some 
lig^i  on  Chtistianity,  the  be^ning  and  the  end  of  all  truths,  and  thus 
acoeleFatmg  that  ardently  desired  future  age,  when  all*  things  shall  be 
subdued  unto  him  who  is  ike  wajf,  ^  truih,  md  the  l^,"  See  MaiUk^ 
Hq^asUary  (1818)t  wl.  xlii.  p.  500. 

The  learned  and  pious  writer,  when  ooncludipg  tins  paragraph,  had 
periiaps  in  hb  recollection  a  passage  in  which  lord  Bacon  has  described 

sacied  and  inspired  divinity**  as  "the  sabbath  and  port  of  all  men's 
Jabounand  peregrinations.''— 
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IT  seems  to  be  a  defect  in  our  present  system  of  pub- 
lic educattooi  that  a  proper  course  of  studies  is  not 
pfovided  for  gentlemen  who  are  designed  to  fill  Ae 

principal  stations  of  active  life,  distinct  from  those  which 
adapted^  the  kamedprofe^sions.  We  have  hardly 
any  medium  betireen  an  education  for  the  coonting^ 
bouse,  consisting  of  writing,  arithmetic,  and  limrchaDts - 
accounts,  and  a  method  of  institution  in  the  abstract 
sciences ;  so  that  we  have  nothing  liberal  that  is  worth 
the  attention  of  gentkmen^  whose  views  neither  of  tiiese 

two  opposite  plans  may  suit. 

Formerly,  none  but  the  clergy  were  thought  to  have 
any  occasion  for  learning.  It  was  natnral  theiefofey 
Aat  the  whole  plan  of  education,  from  the  grammar- 
school  to  the  finishing  at  the  university,  should  be  cal- 
culated for  their  use.  If  a  few  other  persons,  who  were 
not  des^ned  for  holy  orders,  offered  ^emaelves  for  ediH 
cation,  it  could  not  be  ezpeeted  that' a  course  of  stndiea 
should  be  prov  ided  for  them  only.  And  indeed,  as  all 
tliose  persons  who  superintended  the  business  of  edu* 
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cation  were  of  the  clerical  order,  and  had  themselves 
been  taught  nothing  but  the  rhetoric,  logic,  and  school- 
divinity,  or  civil  law,  which  comprised  the  whole  com- 
pass of  human  learning  for  several  centuries,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  they  should  entertain  larger  or 
more  liberal  views  of  education ;  and  still  less  that  thej 
should  strike  out  a  course  of  study^  for  the  \ise  of  men 
who  were  universally  thought  to  have  no  need  of  study ; 
and  of  whom  few  were  so  sensible  of  their  own  wants 
as  to  desire  any  such  advantage. 

Besides,  in  those  days,  the  great  ends  of  human  so- 
ciety seem  to  have  been  but  little  understood.  Men 
of  the  greatest  rank,  fortune  and  influence,  and  who 
took  the  lead  in  all  the  affairs  of  state,  had  no  idea  of 
the  great  objects  of  wise  and  extensive  policy ;  and 
therefore  could  never  apprehend  that  any  fund  of  know- 
ledge was  requisite  for  the  most  eminent  stations  in 
the  community.   Few  pemons  imagined  what  were 

the  true  sources  of  wealth,  power,  and  happiness  in  a 
nation.  Commerce  was  little  understood,  or  even  at- 
tended to ;  and  00  alight  was  the  conneEion  ct  the  di^ 
fetent  natioM  of  Europe,  that  general  politics  were 
very  contracted.  And  thus,  men's  views  being  narrow, 
little  previous  tiimitare  oi  mind  was  requisite  to  coo- 
duct  thenu 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  the  advances 
which  were  made  to  a  more  periect  and  improved  state 
of  society  were  very  slow ;  and  die  present  happier 
stale  of  things  was  btought  about,  radier  by  an  acci- 
dental concurrence  of  circumstances,  than  by  any  ef- 
forts of  human  wisdom  and  foresight  We  see  the 
hand  of  Divine  Providence  in  those  revolutions  which 
have  gradually  given  a  happier  turn  to  'affairs,  while 
men  have  been  the  passive  and  blind  instruments  of 
their  own  felicity. 
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But  Uie  sitaation  of  things  at  present  is  vastly  dif« 

ferent  froni  -svliat  it  was  two  or  three  centuries  acfo. 
The  objects  of  human  atteation  are  prodigiously  mul- 
tiplied ;  the  coimexioiis  of  states  are  extended ;  a  re- 
flection upon  our  present  advantages,  and  the  steps  by 
which  we  have  arrived  to  the  degree  of  power  and 
happiness  we  now  enjoy,  has  shown  us  the  true  sources 
of  them;  and  so  thoroughly  awakened  are  all  the  states 
of  Europe  to  a  sense  of  tlieir  true  interests,  that  we 
are  convinced^  the  same  supine  inattention  with  which 
sffidrs  were  formerly  conducted  is  no  longi^  safe ;  and 
thatp  without  superior  degrees  of  wisdom  and  vigour 
in  political  measures,  every  thing  we  have  hitherto 
gained  will  infallibly  be  lost,  and  be  quickly  tran&fer- 
red  to  oar  more  intelligent  and  vigilant  neighbours. 
In  this  critical  posture  of  affairs,  more  lights  and  su- 
perior industry  are  requisite,  both  to  ministers  of  state, 
and  to  all  persons  who  have  any  ioiiuence  in  schemes 
of  public  and  national  advantage ;  and  consequently 
a  different  and  a  better  furniture  of  mind  is  requisite  to 
be  brought  into  the  business  of  life. 

This  is  certainly  a  call  upon  us  to  examine  the  state 
of  ethicaiion  in  this  eountry,  and  to  consider  how  those 
years  are  employed  which  men  pass  previous  to  their 
entermg  i^to  the  world ;  for  upon  this  tiieir  future  be- 
haviour and  success  must  in  a  great  measure  depend. 
A  transition  which  is  not  easy  can  never  be  made 
with  advantage  •  and  therefore  it  is  certainly  our  wis- 
dom to  contrive,  that  the  studies  of  youth  should  tend 
to  fit  them  for  the  business  of  manhood ;  and  that  the 
objects  of  their  attention  and  toi^  of  thinking  in 
younger  life,  should  not  be  too  remote  from  the  des- 
tined employment  of  their  riper  years.  If  this  be  not 
attended  to^  they  must  necessarily  be  mere  novices 
upon  entering  the  great  world,  be  almost  unavoidably 
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•embairassecl  in  their-  conduct,  and,  after  all  the  time 

and  expense  be^?towed  upon  their  education,  be  in- 
debted to  a  series  of  blunders  for  the  most  useful 
knofWledge  they  will  ever  acquire. 

In  what  manner  soever  those  gentlemen  who  are  not 
any  learned  profession,  but  who  in  other  capacities 
have  rendered  the  most  important  services  to  their 
^country,  came  by  that  knowledge  which  made  them' 
•capable  of  it,  I  appeal  to  themselves,  whether  any  con- 
siderable share  of  it  was  acquired  till  after  they  had 
finished  their  studies  at  the  university.  So  remote  ia 
the  g  i  neral  course  of  study  at  places  of  the  most  libe*- 
'ral  education  among  us  from  the  business  of  civii  life, 
that  many  gentlemen,  who  have  had  the  most  liberal 
•education  their  country  could  afford,  have  looked  upon 
the  real  advantage  of  such  an  education  as  very  proble- 
matical, and  have  either  wholly  dispensed  with  it  in 
their  own  children,  or,  if  they  have  sent  their  sona 
through  the  usual  circle  of  the  schools,  it  has  been 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  custom  and  fashion,  or 
with  a  view  to  their  formino-  connexions  which  might 
be  useful  to  them  in  future  life.  This  appears  by  the 
little  solicitude  they  show  about  their  sons  being 
•grounded  in  those  sciences,  in  which  they  themselves 
might  possibly  have  been  considerable  proficients, 
when  they  applied  to  them ;  but  which,  firom  their  be- 
incf  foreign  to  the  business  of  life  in  which  they  were 
aiterwards  engaged,  they  have  now  wholly  forgotten. 

Indeed  the  severe  and  proper  discipline  of  a  gram* 
maf-school  is  become  a  common  topic  of  ridicule ;  and 
few  young  gentlemen,  except  those  who  are  designed 
-for  some  of  the  learned  professions,  are  made  to  sub- 
mit to  the  rigours  of  it.  And  it  is  manifest,  that  when 
no  foundation  is  laid  m  a  grammatical  knowledge  of 
the  leajrned  languages  (which^  in  a  large  or  public 
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school,  Ccinnot  be  done  without  very  strict  discipline, 
and  a  severe  application  on  the  part  both  of  the  mat- 
ter and  8cholar)|  youth  can  be  but  ill  qualified  to  re- 
ceive any  advantage  from  an  university  education* 
Younor  jrentlemen  themselves  so  frequently  hear  the 
learning  which  is  taught  in  schools  and  uaiversitiea 
ridiculed,  that  they  often  make  tbemselves  easy  with 
giving  a  very  superficial  attention  to  it,  concluding 
from  the  turn  of  conversation  in  the  company  they  ge- 
nerally  fiedl  into,  and  which  they  expect  to  keep,  that 
1  few  years  will  confound  all  distinction  of  learned  and 
uiilciimed,  and  make  U  impossible  to  be  known  whe- 
ther a  man  bad  improved  his  time  at  the  university,  or 
not 

These  evils  certainly  call  for  redress ;  and  let  a  per* 
SOD  be  reckoned  a  projector,  a  visionary,  or  whatever 
anybody  pleases,  that  man  is  a  friend  of  his  country 
vho  observes  and  endeavours  to  supply  any  defects  in 
the  methods  of  educating  youth.  A  well-niiianmg  and 
a  sensible  man  may  be  mistaken,  but  a  good  intention, 
especially  if  it  be  not  wholly  unaccompanied  with  good 
sense,  ought  to  be  exempted  from  censure.  What  has 
occurred  to  me  upon  this  subject  1  shall,  without  any 
further  apology,  propose  to  m)-  fellow-citizens  and  fel** 
low-tutors,  hoping  diat  it  will  meet  with  a  candid  re* 
caption.  It  is  true,  I  can  boast  no  long  or  extensive 
eiperience  in  the  business  of  education,  but  I  have  not 
been  a  mere  spectator  in  this  scene ;  which  1  hope  may 
exempt  roe  from  the  ridicule  and  contempt  which  have 
almost  ever  lallea  upon  the  scheme  of  those  persons 
vho  have  written  only  from  their  closets,  and  without 
lay  experience,  have  rashly  attempted  to  handle  this 
Hibject,  in  which,  of  all  others,  experiments  only  ousfht 
to  guide  theory,  upon  which  hardly  any  thing  worth 
attending  to  can  be  advanced  a  priori ;  and  where  the 
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greatest  geniuses^  lor  want  of  experience,  have  been 
tfie  greatest  visionarieSy  laying  flchemes  the  least  oai- 
pable  of  being  reduced  to  practice,  or  tbe  most  absurd 
if  they  had  been  put  in  practice*. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  difficaltjnnder  present 
eotisideration  is^howtofill  up  with  advantage  those  years 
which  immediately  precede  a  young  gentleman's  en- 
gaging in  those  higher  spheres  of  active  life  in  which 
he  is  destined  to  move.  Within  the  departments  of 
adwe  lifCf  I  suppose  to  be  comprehended  all  those  sta* 

tions  in  which  a  man  s  conduct  will  considerably  allect 
the  liberty  and  the  property  of  his  countrymen,  and 
the  richeSi  the  strength  and  die  security  of  his  oountiy : 
the  first  and  most  important  ranks  of  which  are  filled 

by  gentlemen  of  large  property,  who  have  themselves 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  fate  ot  their  country,  and 


1 

Til 

1 

to  appear  in  the  character  of  magistrates  and  legisla- 
tors in  the  state,  or  of  standing  near  the  helm  of  aifairs, 
and  guiding  the  secret  springs  of  government 

The  profession  of  law,  also,  certainly  comes  within 
the  above  description  of  civil  and  active  life,  if  a  man 
hope  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  practising  attorney; 
Ae  profession  of  arms  too^  if  a  gentleman  have  any  ex* 
pectation  of  arriving  at  die  higher  ranks  of  military 

prefernu  lit,  and  the  business  of  mcrchartdise,  if  we 
look  beyond  the  servile  drudgery  of  the  warehouse 
or  counting-house.  Divines  and  physicians  I  consider 
to  be  interested  in  this  subject,  only  as  gentlemen  and 
general  scholars,  or  as  persons  who  converse  and  have 
influence  with  gentlemen  engaged  in  active  life,  with- 
out any  particular  view  to  their  respective  professions. 

•  Since  lliis  xva«  wrnttn,  which  is  nrar  forty  years  ago,  lc\*  f»crsons 
have  had  more  tu  m  liie  business  ol  eiiucaUuu  tiian  luyscli';  and  what 
I  then  ]>lanned  in  theory^  has  been  cafried  into  execution  by  myself  and 
others,  with,  I  believe,  univeml  approlwtioD^^nifMrr.  £rf« 
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Thftl  the  parents  and  friends  of  young  gentlemen 

destined  to  act  m  any  of  these  important  spheres,  may 
not  think  a  liberal  education  unnecessary  to  them,  and 
that  the  young  gentlemen  themselves  may  enter  with 
spirit  into  the  enlarged  views  of  their  frieuds  and  tu- 
tors, I  would  humbly  propose  some  new  articles  of 
academical  instniction,  such  as  have  a  nearer  and  more 
mdmtoonnexion  with  the  business  of  active  life^  and 
which  may  therefore  bid  fairer  to  engage  the  atten- 
tioOy  and  rouse  the  thinking  powers  of  young  gentle- 
am  of  an  active  genius.  The  subjects  I  would  re«' 
commend  are  civil  history,  and  more  especially  the 
important  objects  of  civil  policy;  such  as  the  theory 
of  laws,  government^  manufactures,  commerce,  naval 
fiNree,  ftc.,  witii  whatever  may  be  demonstrated  from 
history  to  have  contributed  to  the  flourishing  state  of 
nations,  to  rendering  a  people  happy  and  populous  at 
hfine,  and  ibrmidable  abroad;  together  with  those 
articles  of  previous  information  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible  to  understand  the  nature,  connexions,  and  mu- 
tual influences  of  those  great  objects. 

To  ipive  a  clearer  idea  of  the  subjects  I  would  pro- 
pose to  the  study  of  youth  at  places  of  public  and  li- 
beral education,  I  have  subjoined  plans  of  three  di* 
stinct  courses  of  lectures,  which,  I  apprehend,  may  be 
sdMervient  to  this  design,  divided  into  such  portions 
as,  experience  has  taught  me,  may  be  conveuieatly  dis- 
cussed in  familiar  lectures  of  an  hour  each  \ 

The  first  course  is  on  the  study  of  history  in  ge* 
neral,  and  in  its  most  extensive  sense.  It  will  be  seen 
to  consist  oi  such  articles  as  tend  to  enable  a  young 
gentleman  to  read  history  with  understanding,  and  to 

^  These  S^UabtMi  are  not  now  annexed  to  this  Essay,  as  they  were  at  its 
fnt  publication.  That'idating  to  the  leeturei  on  Hktory  will  of  course 
be  coDtained  Id  this  work ;  and  the  publicatioD  of  two  others  was  render- 
ed unuecesMijr  for  the  msons  already  g^ven  in  the  Preiiice.— jimer*  Ed, 
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reap  the  most  valuable  fruits  of  that  engaging  study. 
I  shall  not  go  jover  tibe  paortieularft  of  tbe  course  in  this 
place :  let  Ae  syllabus  speak  for  itself.  Let  it  only  be 

observed,  that  my  view  was,  not  merely  to  make  history 
intelligible  to  persons  who  may  choose  to  read  it  for 
their  anrasement,  but  principally  to  facilitate  its  subser- 
viency to  the  highest  uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied; 
to  contribute  to  its  forming  the  able  statesman,  and  the 
intelUgent  and  useful  citizen.  It  is  true  di«t  this  is 
comprising  a  great  deal  more  than  the  title  of  the  course 
will  sugg-est.  But  under  the  head  of  Objects  of  atten- 
tion to  a  reader  of  history ^  it  was  found  convenient 
to  discuss  Ae  principal  of  those  subjects  which  every 
gentleman  of  a  liberal  educatiofi  is  expected  to  undei^ 
stand,  though  they  do  not  generaliy  fall  under  any  divi- 
sion of  the  sciences  in  a  course  of  academical  educar 
tton :  and  yet,  without  a'competent  knowledge  of  tiiese 
subjects,  no  person  can  be  qualified  to  serve  his  coun- 
try except  in  the  lowest  capacities. 

This  course  of  lecturesi  it  is  also  presmned,  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  comprehensive  system  of  tiiat  kind 
of  knowledge  which  is  peculiarly  requisite  to  gen- 
tlemen who  intend  to  traveL  For,  since  the  great  ob- 
ject of  attention  to  a  reader  of  history^  and  to  a  gen* 
tleman  upon  his  travels,  are  evidently  the  same,  it 
must  be  of  equal  service  to  them  both|  to  have  their 
importance  and  mutual  influences  pointed  out  to 
them. 

It  will  likewise  be  evident  to  any  person  who  in- 
spects this  syllabus,  that  the  subject  of  commerc  k  has 
by  no  means  been  oyerlooked.  And  it  is  hoped  that 
when  those  gentlemen  who  are  intended  to  serve  them- 
selves and  their  country  in  the  respectable  character 
of  merchants,  have  heard  the  great  maxims  of  commerce 
discussed  in,  a  scientifical  and  connected  numneri  as 
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dicj  deserve,  they  will  not  easily  be  influeaced  by  no- 
tions adopted  in  a  random  and  hasty  manner,  and  from 

superficial  views  of  things,  whereby  they  mio;'ht  other- 
wise be  induced  to  enter  into  measures  seemingly  gain- 
fill  at  present,  bat  in  the  end  prejudieial  to  their  coun* 
try,  and  to  themaelTes  and  their  posterity,  as  mem- 
bers of  it 

The  next  course  of  lectures,  the  plan  of  which  is 
briefly  delineated,  is  upon  the  histort  of  £Ngland, 

and  is  designed  to  be  an  exemplification  of  the  manner 
ot  studying  history  recommended  in  the  former  course, 
in  which  the  great  uses  of  it  are  shown,  and  the  actual 
progress  of  every  important  object  of  attention  distinctly 

marked,  from  the  earliebt  accounts  of  the  island  to  the 
preset  time. 

To  make  young  gentlemen  still  more  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  their  own  cotmtry,  a  third  course  of  lec- 
tures (in  connexion  with  the  two  others)  is  subjoined, 
viz.  on  its  present  constitution  and  laws.  But  the 
particular  uses  of  these  two  courses  of  lectures  need 
not  be  pointed  out  here,  as  they  are  sufficiently  ex- 
plained in  the  introductory  addresses  prefixed  to  each 
of  them. 

Tliat  an  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  these  lec- 
tures is  calculated  to  form  the  statesman,  ihe  nnlitary 
commander,  the  lawyer,  the  merchant,  and  the  accom 
plished  country  gentleman,  cannot  be  disputed.  The 
principal  objection  that  may  be  made  to  this  scheme, 
is  the  introduction  of  these  subjects  into  acadcniies, 
and  submitting  them  to  the  examination  of  youtii,  of 
the  age  at  which  they  are  usually  sent  to  such  places 
of  education.  It  will  be  said  by  some,  that  these  sub- 
jects are  too  deep  and  too  intricate  for  their  tender  age 
and  weak  intellects ;  and  that,  after  all,  it  can  be  no 
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more  than  an  outline  of  these  ^reat  branches  of  know* 
ledge  that  can  be  communicated  to  youth. 

To  prevent  being  misandentood,.  let  it  be  observed, 
that  I  would  not  propose  tliat  this  cmine  of  studies 
should  be  entered  upon  by  a  young  gentleman  till  he  be 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  or  at  least,  and  only 
in  some  particular  cases,  fifteen  years ;  at  which  time 
of  life,  it  is  well  known  to  all  persons  concerned  in  the 
education  of  youth,  that  their  faculties  have  attained  a 
considerable  degree  of  ripeness,  and»that,  by  proper  ad- 
dress, they  are  as  capable  of  entering  into  any  subject 
of  speculation  as  they  ever  will  be.  What  is  there  in 
any  of  the  subjects  mentioned  above  which  requires 
more  acuteness  or  comprehension,  than  algebra,  geo- 
metry, logic,  or  metaphysics  ;  to  which  students  are 
generally  made  to  apply  about  the  same  age  ? 

And  if  it  be  only  an  outline  of  political  and  com* 
meroial  knowledge,  ftc.  that  can  be  acquired  in  Ae 
method  I  propose,  let  it  be  observed  that  it  is  nothing* 
more  than  the  rudiments  of  any  science  which  can  be 
taught  in  a  place  of  education.  The  master  of  science 
is  a  character  of  which  nothing  more  than  the  outline  is 
ever  drawn  at  an  academy  or  the  university.  It  is 
never  finished  but  by  assiduous  and  loog>-continued 
application  afterwards.  And  supposing  tint  only  the 
first  rudiments,  the  grand,  plain  and  leading  maxims  of 
policy,  with  respect  to  arts,  arms,  commerce,  &c.,becom- 
mnnicated  to  a  young  genflenMur,  if  they  besuch  maxims 
as  he  is  really  destined  to  pursue  in  life,  is  it  not  better 
that  he  have  some  knowledge  of  them  communicated 
early,  and  at  a  time  when  it  is  likely  to  make  the  deepest 
and  nost  lasting  impression,  than  to  be  thrown  into 

the  practice  without  any  regular  theory  at  all  ?  It  is 
freely  acknowledged,  that  the  man  of  business  is  not 
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to  be  fiaished  at  an  academy,  any  more  than  the  man 
of  seieaoe.  This  character  is  not  the  child  of  instruc- 
tion aud  theory  only ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  neither 
is  it  the  mere  offspring  of  practice  without  instruction. 
And  certainly,  if  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  be  of 
any  use,  the  earlier  tlicy  arc  attended  to  (alter  a  per- 
son is  capable  of  attending  to  them  to  any  purpose), 
and  the  more  regular  is  the  method  in  which  they  are 
tuiglit,  die  greater  chance  there  is  for  their  being  tho- 
rsughiy  understood. 

When  subjects  which  have  a  connexion  are  explain- 
ed in  a  regular  system,  cTery  article  is  placed  where 
the  most  light  is  reflected  upon  it  from  tlie  neighbour- 
ing subjects.  The  plainest  things  are  discussed  in  the 
iiat  place,  and  are  made  to  serve  as  axioms,  and  the 
limidation  of  those  which  are  treated  of  afterwards. 
^Vithout  this  regular  method  of  studying  the  elements 
ot  any  science,  it  seems  impossible  ever  to  gain  a  clear 
iod  oomprebensive  view  of  it  But  after  a  regular  in* 
stitution,  any  particular  part  of  a  plan  of  instruction 
may  be  enlarged  at  any  time  with  ease,  and  without 
coofttBion.  With  how  much  more  ease  and  distinct- 
mm  would  a  person  be  able  to  deliver  himself  upon 
any  subject  of  policy  or  commerce^  who  had  had  every 
thing  belonging  to  it  explained  to  him  in  its  proper 
cmmexiM,  than  another  person  of  equal  abilities  who 
should  only  have  considered  the  subject  in  a  random 
manner,  reading  any  treatise  that  might  happen  to  fall 
in  his  way,  or  adopting  his  maxims  from  the  company 
he  might  accidentally  keep,  and,  consequently,  liable  to 
he  imposed  upon  by  the  interested  views  with  which 
men  very  often  both  write  and  speak.  For  these  are 
sobjects  on  which  almost  every  vrriter  or  speaker  is  to 
be  suspected  ;  so  much  has  party  and  interest  to  do 
with  evejy  thing  relating  to  them. 
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Since,  howeTer,  ibmsi,mibjiecU  do  mtsat  uilo  iU  gonsi- 
ble  cbnveraiBitbii^  especially  with  geiitlemen  engaged 

in  civil  life,  it  is  a  circumstance  extremely  favourable 
to  the  study  of  them,  that  conversation  will  come  greatly 
in  aid  of  the  lectures  the  young  gentlemen  hear.upon 
them.  It  cannot  fail  to  rouse  their  attention,  and  in- 
crease their  application  to  their  studies,  when  they  Lear 
the  subjects  of  them  discussed  by  their  fiithers  and  the 
elder  part  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance,  for  whose 
understanding  and  turn  of  thinking  tliey  liave  con- 
ceived a  great  esteem.  They  wiU  listen  with^greater 
attention  to  grave  and  judicious  persons,  and  become 
'  much  more  fond  of  dieir  company,  when  tibey  are  able 
to  understand  their  conversation,  and  to  enter  occasion- 
ally into  it ;  when  they  can  say  that  such  a  sentiment 
or  £Eict  was  advanced  in  their  lectures,  and  that  one  of 
their  fellow-pupils  or  themselves  made  such  a  remark 
upon  it  It  is  no  wonder  that  many  young  gentlemen^ 
give  but  litde  attention  to  their  present  studies,  when 
they  find  that  the  subjects  of  them  are  never  discussed 
ill  any  sensible  conversation  to  which  tliey  are  ever  ad- 
mitted. If  studying  these  subjects  only  serve  to  give  the 
generality  of  young  gentlemen  a  taste  for  converring* 
upon  them,  and  qualify  them  to  appear  to  tolerable  ad- 
vantage in  such  conversations,  the  variety  of  lights  in 
which  they  are  viewed  upon  those  occasions  cannot  fail 
to  make  them  more  generally  understood ;  and  the  bet- 
ter these  subjects  are  understood  by  the  bulk  of  the  na- 
tion, the  more  probable  it  is  that  the  nation  will  be  be- 
nefited  by  such  knowledge. 

V  If  I  were  asked  what  branches  of  knowledge  a  young 

gentleman  should  in  my  judgeineut  be  master  of  be- 
Sofe  he  can  study  this  course  with  advantage,  1  would 
answer  that  a  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  is  not 

absolutely  necessary,  but  is  very  desirable ;  especially 
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such  an  insight  into  Latin  as  may  enable  a  person  to  read 

the  easier  classics,  and  supersede  the  use  of  a  diction- 
ary, with  respect  to  those  more  difficult  English  words 
which  are  derived  ,  from  the  Latin.  The  student  of  this 
course  should  understand  French  yery  well ;  he  should 
also  be  a  pretty  good  accountant,  be  acquainted  with 
the  more  useful  branches  of  practical  mathematics; 
and,  if  possible,  have  some  knowledge  of  algebra  and 
pfeometry,  which  ought  to  be  indispensable  in  every 
plan  of  liberal  education. 

Some  will  be  ready  to  object  to  these  studies,  that 
a  turn  for  speculation  unfits  men  for  business.  I  an- 
swer, thiit  iiotliiug  is  more  true,  it'  those  speculations 
be  foreign  to  their  employment  It  is  readily  acknow* 
ledged,  that  a  turn  for  poetry  and  the  belles  lettres 
migiit  hurt  a  tradesman ;  that  the  study  of  natural  phi- 
losophy might  interfere  with  the  practice  of  the  law, 
and  metaphysics  and  the  abstract  sciences  with  the 
duty  of  a  soldier.  But  it  can  never  be  said  that  a  coun- 
sellor can  be  unfitted  for  his  practice  by  a  taste  for  the 
study  of  the  law,  or  that  a  commander  would  be  the 
worse  soldier  for  studying  books  written  on  the  art  of  * 
war ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  merchant  would  do 
less  business,  or  to  worse  purpose,  for  having-  acquired 
a  fondness  for  such  writers  as  have  best  explained  the 
principles  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  for  being  quali- 
fied to  read  them  with  understanding  and  judgement. 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  mechamcal  parts  of  any 
employment  will  be  best  performed  by  persons  who 
have  no  knowledge  or  idea  of  any  thing  beyond  the 
mere  practice.  When  a  man's  faculties  are  wholly 
employed  upon  one  single  thing,  it  is  more  probable 
dial  he  will  make  himself  completely  master  of  it ;  and, 
having  no  further  or  higher  views,  he  will  more  con- 
tentedly and  more  cheerfully  give  his  whole  time  to 
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his  proper  object  But  no  man  who  oeoi  afford  die  ex- 
pense of  a  liberal  education,  enters  u{M)n  any  business 

with  a  view  to  spend  his  whole  life  inthemere  mec^ha- 
nical  part  of  it,  and  in  performing  a  task  imposed  on 
him.  A  man  of  spitit  will  laudably  aspire  to  be  a 
master  in  his  turn  ;  when  he  must  be  directed  by  his 
own  lights,  and  when  he  will  find  himself  miserably 
bewildered,  if  he  have  acquired  no  more  knowledge 
than  was  sufficient  for  htm  while  he  followed  the  di- 
rection of  others.  Besides,  in  the  case  of  merchandise, 
if  one  branch  fail,  there  is  no  resource  but  in  more  ex- 
tenaiTe  knowledge*  A  mux  who  has  been  nsed  to  go 
only  in  one  beaten  traek,  and  who  has  had  no  idea 
given  him  of  any  other,  for  fear  of  his  being"  tempted 
to  leave  it^  will  be  wholly  at  a  loss  when  it  happens 
that  that  track  can  be  no  longer  used ;  while  a  person 
who  has  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  course  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  able  to  strike  out  another  a4d  perhaps  a 
better  road  than  the  former. 

I  am  aware  of  a  different  kind  of  objection,  from  an- 
other quarter,  which  it  behoves  me  not  to  overlook. 
The  advocates  for  the  old  plan  of  education^  and  who 
dislike  innovations  in  the  number  or  the  distribution 
of  tiie  sciences  in  which  lectures  are  given,  may  object 
to  the  admission  of  these  studies,  as  in  danger  of  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  those  students  who  are  de- 
signed for  the  learned  professions,  and  thereby  inter- 
fering  too  much  with  that  which  has  been  found,  by  the 
experience  of  generations,  to  be  the  best  for  scholars, 
die  proper  subjects  of  which  are  sufficient  to  fiU  up  idl 
their  time,  without  these  supernumerary  articles.  I  an- 
swer, that  the  subjects  of  these  lectures  are  by  no  means 
necessary  articles  of  a  mere  scholastic  education  i  but 
diat  they  are  such  as  scholars  ought'  to  have  some  ac- 
quaintance with,  and  that  without  some  acquaintance 
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with  them,  tikcf  must  on  many  occasions  appear  to 
gfeat  disadvantage  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge. 

Time  was  when  scholars  miorht  with  a  good  grace 
disclaim  all  pretensions  to  any  branch  of  knowledge, 
but  what  was  tanght  in  the  nniversities.  Perhaps  they 
would  be  the  more  revered  by  the  vulgar  on  account 
of  such  ie:norance,  as  an  argument  of  their  being  more 
abstracted  from  the  world*  Few  books  were  written 
but  by  critics  and  antiquaries  for  the  use  of  men  like 
themselves.  The  literati  of  those  days  had  compara- 
tively little  free  intercourse  but  among  themselves ;  the 
learned  world  and  the  common  world  being  much  more 
disttnct  from  one  another  than  they  are  now.  Scho- 
lars by  profession  read,  wrote,  and  conversed  in  no 
language  but  the  Roman.  They  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  have  expressed  themselves  in  bad  Latin, 
but  not  in  the  least  of  being  guilty  of  any  impropriety 
in  the  use  of  their  motlier  tongue,  which  they  consi- 
dered as  belonging  only  to  the  vulgar. 

But  those  times  of  revived  antiquity  have  had  their 
use,  and  are  now  no  more.  We  are  oblipfed  to  the 
learned  labours  oi  our  forefathers  for  searching  into 
all  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  illustrating  va- 
luable ancient  authors ;  but  their  maxims  of  life  will 
not  suit  the  world  as  it  is  at  present.  The  politeness 
of  the  times  has  brought  the  learned  and  the  un- 
leatnsd  into  more  familiar  intercourse  than  they  had 
before.  Tliey  find  tliemselves  obliged  to  converse  upon 
the  same  topics.  The  subjects  of  modern  history^  po- 
Ucfp  aitS)  mamfactnreSy  commeree^  ftc.,  are  the  ge- 
neral topics  of  all  sensible  conversation.  Every  thing 
is  said  in  our  own  tongue,  little  is  even  written  in  a 
foreign  or  dead  language ;  and  every  British  author  is 
atndious  of  writing  willi  propriety  in  his  native  En- 
glish.   Criticism^  which  was  formerly  the  great  busi- 
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ness  of  a  scholar's  life,  is  now  become  the  amusement 
of  a  leisure  Iu>ur,  and  this  but  to  sl  few ;  so  that  a  hun- 
dradth  part  of  the  time  which  was  bmerlj  given  to 
criticism  and  antiquities,  is  enough  in  thb  age  to  gain 
a  man  the  character  of  a  profound  scholar.  The  to- 
pics of  sensible  conversation  are  likewise  the  favourite 
'  subjects  of  all  the  capital  writings  of  the  present  age, 
which  are  read  with  equal  avidity  by  gentlemen,  mer- 
chants, lawyers,  physicians,  and  divines. 

Now,  when  the  come  of  reading,  thinkingi  and  con'* 
versationy  ewm  among  schdare,  is  become  so  very  dif-» 
fetent  from  what  it  was,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  the 
plan  of  even  scholastic  education  should  in  some  mea- 
sure vary  with  it?  The  necessity  of  the  thing  has  al- 
ready in  many  instances  forced  a  change,  and  the  same 
increasing  necessity  will  either  force  a  greater  and  . 
mote  general  change,  or  we  nmat  not  be  surprised  to 
find  our  schools,  academies,  and  universities  deserted, 
as  wholly  unfit  to  qualify  men  to  appear  with  advantage 
in  the  present  age. 

In  many  private  schools  and  academies,  we  find  se- 
veral things  taught  now,  which  were  never  made  the 
subjects  of  systematical  instruction  in  former  times ; 
and  in  those  of  our  universities,  in  which  it  is  the  in* 
terest  of  the  tutors  to  make  their  lectures  of  real  use  to 
their  pupils,  and  where  lectures  are  not  mere  matters  of 
form ;  the  professors  find  the  necessity  of  delivering 
themselves  in  English.  And  the  evident  propriety  of 
the  thing  must  necessarily  make  this  practice  more  ge- 
neral, notwithstanding  the  most  superstitious  regard  to 
established  customs. 

But  let  the  professors  conduct  themselves  by  what 
maxims  they  please,  the  students  will  of  course  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  taste  of  the  company  they  keep  in  the 
worid  at  large,  to  which  young  gentlemen  in  Uiis  age 
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ha¥0  w  earlier  admission  than  diey  had  formerly. 
How  can  it  be  expected  tliait  the  preaent  aet  o£  studeirts^ 
fer  dirmtfy  should  apply  tb  ike  ttiidy  of  flte  dead  lan- 
guage with  the  assiduity  of  their  fathers  and  grand* 
fiilfaefe^  urtm  "tftey  find  so  many  of  the  uses  of  those 
hnguagee  no  kmgeraobsittiiig?  What  can  they  think 
it  will  avail  them  to  make  the  purity  of  the  Latin  style 
their  principal  study,  for  several  years  of  the  most  im- 
proveabie  part  of  their  life,  when  tbey  are  sensibie  that 
they  dhall  hafe  little  duore  occaaicm  for  it  than  otfier 
gentlemen,  or  than  persons  in  common  life,  when  they 
have  left  the  uniyersity  1  And  how  can  it  be  other- 
wiat^  but  that  their  private  reading  and  atndiea  should 
wctjuaea  be  diffeient  from  the  course  of  their  publie 
instructions,  when  the  favourite  authors  of  the  public, 
the  nmita  of  whom  they  hear  discussed  in  every  com- 
pany, even  by  their  tutors  themselves,  write  upon  quite 
different  subjects  ? 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  advantage  of  a  regular 
sjrsteaatical  insthiction  in  those  subjects,  which  are 
treated  of  in  books  tfiat  in  fact  engage  the  attention  of 
all  the  world,  the  learned  least  of  all  excepted,  and 
which  enter  into  all  conversations,  where  it  is  worth  a 
Mn*a  while  ta  bear  a  part,  or  to  make  a  Bgure,  cannot 
he  doubted.  And  I  am  of  opinion  that  these  studies 
may  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  will  interfere 
very  little  with  a  suihciently  close  application  to  others. 
Stadenti  in  medicine  and  divinity  may  be  admitted  to 
these  studies  later  than  these  for  whose  real  use  in  life 
they  are  principally  intended ;  not  till  they  be  suffi- 
0160%  giounded  in  the  classics,  have  studied  logic, 
omtory,  and  critieiam,  or  any  thing  else  that  may  be 
deemed  useful,  previous  to  those  studies  which  are  pe- 
cuhar  to  their  respective  professions ;  and  even  then, 
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these  new  studies  may  be  made  a  matter  oijamm&m^ 
rather  than  an  article  oC  bosineiBS, 

Witfajrespect  to  diyines,  it  ou^t  moreover  to  be  ecHd- 

sidered,  that  the  same  revolutions  in  the  state  of  know- 
ledge, which  call  their  atteutioa  to  these  new  studies, 
have,  in  a  great  measure^  fimiished  thfim  withtaoKfor 
their  application  to  them,  by  releasing  them  from  se- 
veral subjects,  the  study  of  whiG;h  was  fonnerly  the 
great  business  of  divines,  and  engrossed  ahnost  their 

whole  time.  And  though  new  subjects  have  been  started 

within  the  province  of  divinity,  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  they  require  so  much  time  and  application  as  was 
usually  given  to  those  other  studies,  the  use  of  w)ucti 
is  now  superseded.  I  mean  principally  school  divinity, 
and  the  canon  law;  not  to  mention  logic  and  metaphy- 
sicsy  which  were  formerly  a  more  intricate  business,  and 
took  up  much  more  time  than  they  do  now* 

Let  a  person  but  look  over  the  table  of  contents  to 
the  works  of  Thomas  Aqumas,  which  were  ready  stu- 
died, or  commented  upon,  by  all  divines  a  few  centu- 
ries ago ;  and  he  will  be  convinced  that  it  must  have 
required  both  more  acuteness  to  comprehend  the  sub- 
jects of  them,  and  more  time  to  study  and  digest  them 
in  any  tolerable  manner,  than  it  would  require  to  be- 
come exceedingly  well  versed  in  all  the  branches  of 
knowledere  I  would  now  recommend. 

The  canon  law  was  not  less  complex  than  both  the 
eommon  and  statute  law  of  iBngland ;  and  every  cler- 
gyman of  eminence  was  under  a  necessity  of  under- 
standing, not  only  the  general  principles  and  theory  of 
thatsystem,  but  even  the  minutisB  of  thepnictice.  .Good 
sense  and  a  free  access  to  the  scriptures  have  at  lengtfi 

(assisted  perhaps  by  an  aversion  to  abstract  speculations) 
thrown  down  the  whole  fabric  of  scliool  divinity,  and  tim 
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fm  of  the  civil  above  the  ecclesiastical  power  m  thiv 

realm  has  reduced  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  English 
canon  law  within  very  narrow  bounds.  And  as  to  the 
littte  tfnt  BOW  remaiiis  in  use,  very  few  clergymen  need 
tmnUe  tibemselves  about  it*. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  attention  of  students  in 
^>^^ogyf  and  other  learned  professions,  is  much  en- 
giged  by  mathematical  and  philosophical  studies  which 
have  been  cultivated  of  late  years.  I  rejoice  in  so  Ta^ 
loable  an  accession  to  human  science^  and  would  be 
from  shortening  the  time  that  is  given  to  them  in 
fbuees  joS  liberal  education.  I  rather  wish  there  were 
more  room  for  those  studies  in  such  places,  and  better 
provision  ibr  teaching  them.  But  notwithstanding  this, 
ttere  Is  loom  enough  for  a  small  portion  of  time,  end 
attentioD  to  be  given  to  the  subjects  I  would  here  re* 
commend  ;  and  it  is  not  much  of  either  that  I  would 
plead  for»  in  the  case  of  gentlemen  intended  for  the 
kamed  professions. 

The  method  in  which  those  lectures  may  be  taught 
to  the  most  advantage,  I  apprehend  to  be  the  follow- 
ing; and  experience  has  in  some  measure  formed  my. 
judgement  in  this  case. 

Let  the  lecturer  have  a  pretty  full  text  before  him,- 
digested  with  care,  containing  not  only  a  method  oC 
diseoDrsiiig  upon  the  siubjects,  but  also  all  the  princi- 
pal ergumenis  he  adduces,  and  all  the  leading  fadshe 
makes  use  of  to  support  his 'hypothesis.  Let  this  text 
be  the  subject  of  a  regular,  but  familiar  discourse,  not 
cneeding  an  hour  at  a  time,  with  a  class  not  exceed*- 
ing  twenty  or  thirty.  Let  tlie  lecturer  give  his  pupils 
ail  encouragement  to  enter  occasionally  into  the  con* 

*  lo  dib  country  (America)  a  knowledge  of  the  canon  to  cannot  W 
uid  to  be  of  any  use,  and  that  of  the  chU  km  of  the  Romans  can  only  be 
intere«.ling  to  airion*;  and  speculative  pen«on^,  having  noconoewon  with 
any  Uws  in  the  United  States. — Amer.  Edition, 

c2 
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mtatbo^  by  pUfpomAg  querieS)  or  making  any  diJoiH 
lions  orfemliks  llutl  may  occvtf  to  tiiem.   Let  all  tber 

students  have  an  opportunity  of  perusing  tliis  text,  if 
not  of  copjing  it,  m  the  intervals  between  the  iectufee, 
and  let  near  lialf  of  the  time  for  leetoring  be  spent  in 
receiving  from  the  students  a  minute  account  of  the 
particulars  of  the  preceding  lecture,  and  in  explain- 
ing any  difinilties  they  might  have  met  with  in 
m  Older  Ihaft  no  subject  be  quitted  till  die  tnbr  hm 
morally  certain  that  his  pupils  thoroughly  under- 
-  standit 

Upon  efery  snbjedof  importance^letdietQlormaiDe 
referenoes  to  the  principal  audiors  who  ham  treated 

of  it ;  and  if  the  subject  be  a  controvertsd  one,  let 
him  refer  to  books  written  on  both  sides  of  &e  ques- 
tioo.  Of  these  refarenees  let  the  tntor  oocaiiltmUy 
i^uii«  an  account^  and  sometimes  a  written  abstract. 
Lastly,  let  the  tutor  select  a  proper  number  of  the  most 
important  questions  that  can  arise  from  die  subject  of 
Ae  lectnres,  and  let'diem  be  pvopoeed  to  die  stiidettts 

as  exercises,  to  be  treated  in  the  form  of  orations,  theses, 
or  dissertations,  as  he  shall  think  fit  Moreover,  if  he 
judge  it  convenient,  let  him  a|qpoint  rewaids  to  dioiO 
who  shall  handle  the  ailbjecl  in  the  moet  jiidkioas 

manner. 

Yovng  gentlemen  designed  for  the  learned  profes- 
sions need  not  be  put  upon  these  exercises,  or  reading 
all  the  authors  referred  to.  It  may  be  suiEcient  for 
them  to  attend  the  lectures  as  they  are  delivered. 
And  as  I  would  not  advise  that  the  lectures  be  given 
widi  shorter  intervals  betweien  them  than  tfanee  days, 
they  cannot  interfere  much  with  their  application  to 
their  proper  studies. 

I  think  I  could  assign  very  Mitisfoctofy  reasons  for 
each  of  the  directionB  I  have  laid  down  above ;  bnt  I 
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^iltar  myself  they  will  suggest  thesiselTes,  if  not  upon 
llie  bere  perusal,  at  least  upon  any  attempt  to  reduce 

them  to  practice.  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  an  objec- 
tion that  may  be  made  to  one  particular  article  in  this 
ttethod. 

Some  may  object  to  the  encoura^ment  I  would  give 
the  students  to  propose  objections  at  the  time  of  lec- 
taring*  •  This  custom,  tliey  may  say^  will  tend  to  in- 
isvrapC  the  eOlMe  of  the  leeture,  and  prcmiote  a  spirit 
of  impertinence  and  conceit  in  youn^  persons.  I  an- 
swer/that  every  inconvenience  of  this  kind  may  be  ob- 
vialed  by  AeMmi^r  in  whidi  a  tutor  ddivers  himself 
hi  lecturing.  A  proper  mixture  of  dignity  and  free- 
dom (which  are  so  far  from  being  incompatible!  that 
Ihqr  oytually  set  off  one  another)  will  prevent,  or  re- 
fieesi  ril  impertinent  and  unseasonable  remarks,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  will  encourage  those  which  are  mo- 
dest  and  pertinent 

Bat  'suf^se  a  lecturer  should  not  be  able  imme- 
disiely  to  gi^  a  satisfactory  answer  to  an  objection 
that  might  be  started  by  a  sensible  student.  He  must 
be  conscious  of  his  having  made  very  ridiculous  pre- 
tensions,  snd  having  given  himself  improper  airs,  if  it 
give  him  any  pain  to  tell  his  class  that  he  will  recon- 
sider a  subject,  or  even  to  acknowledge  himself  mis- 
tsken«  it  depends  wholly  upon  a  tutor's  general  dis- 
position, and  his  usual  manner  of  address,  whedier  he 
lose  or  ^in  ground  in  the  esteem  of  his  pupils  by  such 
a  declaration.  £very  tutor  ought  to  have  considered 
4ie  subjects  on  which  he  gives  lectures  with  attention, 
but  no  man  can  be  expected  to  be  infallible.  For  my 
own  part,  I  would  not  forgo  the  pleasure  and  advan- 
tage which  accrue  both  to  my  pupils  and  to  myself, 
from  flii»  meAod,  together  widi  the  opportunity  it 
gives  me  oi  iuiproving  my  lectures,  by  means  of  the 
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many.uaeful  hinto  which  «re  oftw  started  in  this  iuxur 
Uar  way  of-disoouning  upon  n  sntjecty  for  my  inconr 
▼enience  I  have  yet  found  to  attend  it,  or  that  I  can 
imagine  may  possibly  attend  it. 

I  cannot  help  flattering  myself,  that  were  the  studies 
I  have  hm  recommended  gmeraily  introduced  into 
places  of  liberal  education,  the  consequence  might  be 
happy  for  this  country  in  some  future  period.  .  Many 
of  the  political  evils,  nnder  which  this  and  every  couQr 
try  in  the  world  labour,  are  not  owing  to  any  waiil  of 
a  love  for  our  country,  but  to  an  ignorance  of  its  real 
oonstittttion  and  interests.  Besides,  the  very  circum- 
stance of  giving  that  attention  which  X  woidd  recon^ 
mend  to  its  constitution  and  interests,  would  unavoid- 
ably beget  a  love  and  affection  for  them,  and  might 
perhaps  contribute  move  to  produce^  pnqpagate^  and 
inflame,  a  spirit  of  patriotism  than  any  other  ctrcum- 

stance.  And  certainly  if  there  be  the  most  distant  pro- 
spect of  this  valuable  end  being  gained  by  an  appli- 
cation to  these  studies,  it  cannot  fail  to  recommend 
tibem  to  every  true  lover  of  his  country,  in  an  age  in 
which  the  minds  of  so  many  are  blinded  and  misled 
by  a  spirit  of  taction;  andj  what  is  more  alarming,  when 
a  taste  for  luxury  and  expense  is  so  high»  that  there  is 
season  to  fear  it  may,  in  many  cases,  be  superior  to  all 
other  regards ;  and  when  in  many  breasts  it  already 
apparently  threatens  the  utter  extinction  of  a  spirit  of 
pa^otism. 

What  was  it  that  made  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  ia 
early  ages,  and  other  nations  of  antiquity,  such  obsti- 
nate patriots,  that  they  had  even  no  idea  of  any  obli- 
gation superior  to  a  regard  for  their  country  ;  but  that 
the  constant  wars  tliey  were  obliged  to  maintain  with 
Jl&e  neighbouring  nations,  kept  the  idea  of  their  coun- 
try perp^u|3^)ly  in  view,  and  always  opposed  to  that  of 
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pAer  nations  ?   It  is  fhe  same  circumstance  that  gives 

onr common  soldiers  and  seamen  more  of  the  genuine 
spirit  of  patriotism  than  is  felt  by  any  other  order  of  men 
in  the  commimity,  notwithstanding  they  have  the  least 
interest  in  it.  Now  the  course  of  instruction  I  would  in- 
troduce, would  bring  the  idea  of  our  country  more  early 
into  the  minds  of  British  youth,  and  habituate  diem  to 
a  constant  and  close  attention  to  it  And  why  should 
not  the  practice  of  thinking,  reading^,  conversino-,  and 
writing  about  the  interest  of  our  country,  answer  the 
same  paipose  with  the  modems,  that  fighting  for  it  did 
among  the  ancients  ? 

It  is  a  circumstance  of  particular  consequence,  that 
this  eatfausiastic  love  for  our  country  would  by  this 
means  be  imbibed  by  persons  of  fortune,  rank,  and  in- 
floence,  in  whom  it  might  be  effectual  to  the  most  im- 
portant purposes ;  who  might  have  it  in  their  power, 
not  only  to  wish  well  to  their  country,  but  to  render  it 
tbe  g^reatest  real  services.  Such  men  would  not  only, 
tsis  the  case  with  private  soldiers  or  seamen,  be  able 
to  employ  the  force  of  a  single  arm  in  its  defence,  but 
might  animate  the  hearts  and  engage  the  hands  of 
ftmisands  in  its  cause.  Of  what  unspeakable  ad- 
vantage might  be  one  minister  of  state,  one  military 
coBunander,  or  even  a  single  member  of  parliaments 
who  diovoughly  understood  the  interests  of  his  country, 
and  who  postponed  every  other  interest  and  consider 
ration  to  it ! 

This  is  not  teaching  politics  to  low  mechanics  and 
mannfadarers,  or  encouraging  the  study  of  it  among 
persons  with  whom  it  could  be  of  no  service  to  their 
country,  and  often  a  real  detriment  to  themselves ; 
though  we  may  see  in  those  persons,  how  possible  it 
isTor  the  public  passions  to  swallow  up  all  the  private 
ones,  when  the  objects  of  them  are  kept  frequently  in 
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view,  mi  are  madi  dwelt  «{X)a  in  the  miiuL.  .  The 
fiaiiie  zeal  that  is  the  subject  of  ridicule  in  {wnmia  of 
no  weight  or  influence  in  the  state,  would  be  most 
jgtorious  «nd  happy  for  ithek  , country  in  a  more  ad* 
.Tentageout  eitoatioB* 

Some  may  perhaps  object  to  these  studies,  as  giving 
too.iaitcti  encouragement  to  that  turn  for  politics  which 
Ihfgr  nay  think  is  abeady.  immoderate  in  the  lower  and 
middle  ranka.  of  nwA  among  ns»  Bttt.nniatnotpoli«» 
4ical  knowledge  be  communicated  to  those  to  whom  it 
may  be  of  real  use,  .because  a  fondness  for  the  study 
may  eitend  beyond  its  {Nroper  bounds^  and  be  eanglil 
by  some  persons  who  had  better  remain  ignorant  of  it? 
Besides,  it  ouf^ht  to  be  considered,  that  how  ridiculous 
aoe?er  some  may  make  themselves  by  pretensions  to 
politioS|i  n  trae  firteod  of  libiBrty<  will  be  eantioaa  how 
^  discourages  a  fondness  for  tliat  kind  of  knowledge, 
which  has  ever  been  the  favourite  subject  of  writing 
'  and  conversation  in  all  free  jstates*  Only  tyrants 
and  the  ftiends  of  arbitrary  power  have^imteken  um- 
brage at  a  turn  for  political  knowledge,  luid  political 
discourses*  among  even  the  lowest  of  the  people.  Men 
will  stiidy  aad.oonverae  about  irimt  they  are  inteeated 
in,  especiaHy  if  they  have  any  inflnenee;  and  lfaan|^ 
the  ass  in  the  fable  was  in  no  concern  who  was  his 
master,  since  he  could  but  caory  his  usual  load ;  and 
Ihongh  -the  snbjeela  of  a  despotic  mooaioh  need  not 
tronble  themselves  about  political  disputes  mid  in* 
trig^es,  wliich  never  terminate  in  a  change  of  mca- 
a«ma,bnt  onlyof  men; — y^t,  in  a  free  country,  where 
even  private  persona  have  moch  al-etake,  every  man 
is  nearly  interested  in  the  conduct  of  his  superiors, 
and  canuQt  be  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  what  is 
timnacted^by  tbera#  With  respect  to  infloenoe,  the 
8entiamnlai.of  the  lowest  vulgar  in  Ei^land  are  not 
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wholly  insignificant,  and  a  wis^  minister  will  ever  pay 

some  attention  to  them. 

It  is  our  wisdoif  9  therefor^  to  provide  that  all  per- 
sons who  have  any  influence  in  political  measures  be 
well  instructed  in  the  g^eat  and  leading  principles  of 
wise  policy.  This  is  certainly  an  object  of  the  great- 
est importance*  InconveDieQces  ever  attend  a  general 
application  to  any  kind  of  knowledge,  and  no,  doubt 
will  attend  this.  But'  they  are  inconveniences  which 
a  friend  to  liberty  need  be  under  no  apprehensions 

abolIt^ 

I  may  possibly  promise  myself  too  much,  from  the 

general  introduction  of  the  studies  I  have  recom- 
mended in  this  Essay,  into  places  of  liberal  education  ; 
bat  a  little  enthusiasm  is  always  excusable  in  pei^ons 
wko  propose  and  recotnmend  useful  innovations.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  represent  the  state  of  education 
in  this  view  as  clearly  and  as  fully  as  I  have  been  able; 
and  I  desire  my  proposals  for  emendations  to  have  no 
more  weight  than  the  fairest  representation  will  give 
them,  in  the  minds  of  the  cool  and  the  unbiassed* 

•  What  is  said  m  this  Essay  to  reGommend  the  8tii4y  of  tfaa  pniusiples 
of  general  policy  to  EDglisbmeo,  is  much  more  applicable  to  Amerlctns, 
m^t^it^SMdmk  baa  much  more  influence  in  public  measures.  Id 
fel^  the  gieatest  atti^ntion  is  actually  given  to  tbero  by  almost  ail  peiw 
som  in  tfia  United  States.  It  »  therefore  the  more  neressan-  that  they 
be  instructed  b  the  true  prinn pies  of  <:^overnmcnt  and  gcncnil  po- 
licy, that  they  may  be  the  better  (}u:iritied  to  give  ihcir  votes  on  public 
cMiYAsioiis  with  real  judgement,  and  without  prejudice,  to  which  members 
of  tree  states  are  peculiarly  liaMe  j  every  competitor  for  power  having  an 
interest  in  bia&suig  others  in  iavour  of  himself  and  bit  peculiar  prin- 
ciples.— Amcr.  EdUiom* 
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LECTURE  I. 

THE  IKTRODUCTIOM. 

■ 

The  study  of  History  is  more  or  less  fbe  eniplo]^eat 

of  all  persons  of  reading  and  education.  This  was, 
indeed)  the  earlie$t  use  that  was  made  of  letters. 
For  the  most  ancient  poems  were  almost  entirely  his- 
torical ;  and  verse  was  first  cultivated  in  preference  to 
prose  (which  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  vehicle  of 
histoiy)t  as  the  best,  because  the  most  secure  method 
of  traniimitting  to  posterity  the  knowledge  of  past 
events.  In  ages  the  writing  of  history  has  em- 
ployed the  ablest  men  of  all  nations  ;  and  to  this  day 
hardly  any  writer  enjoys  a  greater,  a  more  extensive, 
and  what  will  probably  be  a  more  lasting  reputation; 
than  a  good  historian. 

The  inhaite  variety  there  is  in  the  subjects  of  his- 
tory, makes  it  inviting  to  persons  of  every  disposition. 
It  may  be  either  trifling  or  serious.  It  supplies  ma- 
terials with  equal  ease  and  equal  copiousness,  for  the 
sallies  of  mirth,  and  the  gravest  disquisitions  of  phi* 
losophy.  As  every  thing  comes  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  hiiiaryy  which  informs  us  of  any  fad  which 
is  too  remote  in  time  or  place  to  be  the  sul)ject  of  our 
personal  knowledge ;  it  is  calculated,  for  the  use  of 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  of 
all  professions  in  life.   Because  it  cannot  be  presumed 

that  a  person  of  any  protessinn,  or  in  any  situation, 
can,  of  himself,  come  at  tlie  knowledge  of  every  fact 
which  it  is  for  his  advantage  to  be  acquainted  with. 

History  is  so  connected  with,  and  essential  to,  all 
kinds  of  knowledge,  that  the  most  superficial  essay 
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upoa  any  subject  whatever  is  hardly  tolerable^  unless 
some  kind  of  historical  &ct8  be  introduced  or  alluded 
to  in  it   Tht  necessity  of  facts  to  moral  writers,  or 

tliose  who  write  upon  the  theory  of  human  nature,  1 
need  not  mentioii.  And  certainly  no  person  can  be  a 
good  divine,  much  less  undertake  any  part  of  the  con- 
troversy with  unbeliever^,  unless  he  be  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  history,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical. 
Indeed^more  than  half  of  the  books  of  scripture  consist 
of  hifltoiy.  And  as  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  must  be  verified  by  history  ,  none  but 
a  good  historian  can  be  a  judicious  commentator  upon 
maxk  inqiiQrtant  parts  of  the  sacred  writings. 

Beeidesy  an  acquaintance  with  history  is  agreeable 
to  as  sociable  and  conversable  creatures  ;  since  it 
aaay  be  considered  as  a  means  of  extending  the  power 
of  oonversationt  and  mipung  the  dead  equally  of  the 
party  with  the  living.  Nay,  as  things  are  circum- 
stanced, the  dead  contril)ute  more  largely  to  gratify 
our  natural  and  eager  curiosity  to  be  ini'ormed  of  past 
and  remote  transactions. 

In  this  field  of  history,  therefore,  which  is  open  to 
every  man  of  letters,  and  in  which  every  man  of  taste 
and  cariosity  cannot  fail  to  pass  a  great  part  of  his  lei- 
mtre  hoars,  it  cannot  but  be  desirable  to  have  a  guide 
(at  least  upon  a  person  s  first  introduction  into  it),  lest 
he  should  lose  himself  in  the  boundless  variety  it  af- 
fafdsy  and  not  be  able  to  find  those  convenient  emi- 
nences from  which  he  will  have  the  most  easy  and 
agreeable  view  of  the  objects  it  contains.  In  the  cha- 
racter of  this  guidci  Gentlemen,  I  now  oifer  you  my 
best  assistance. 

The  course  of  lectures  we  are  now  entering  upon  is 
intended  to  facilitate  the  study  of  history,  both  by  di- 
recting yoa  to  the  easiest  methods  of  acquiring  and 
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retainiftg  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  making  the  proper 

me  of  it  when  jou  are  possessed  of  it. 

.  That  IImb  ob0emfiaM  I  liaire  oolleeCed  for  this  poi^ 

pose  may  be  the  most  intelligible  and  useful,  I  shall 
ilispose  of  them  in  die  following  method :  considering, 

L -The geMTa}  iisas  of  history. 
-  1L  The  MMlrces  of  Ustorjr. 

ni.  What  is  necessary  or  useittl  to  be  known  pre- 
wus  to  the  study  of  history. '  ' 

'  IV.  DirecdonsfertheiiioieeMy  aeqo^   and  le. 

^ning  a  knowledge  of  history. 
'   V.  Proper  objects  of  attention  to  an  historian.  And 
iinder  thia  head  I  shall  consider  the  seTOrd  smlgeotsof 
gekmi  poSoff  or  die  chpoomatanties  disit  ohieiy  oon- 

tribnte  to  render  civil  societies  secure,  numerous,  and 
happy,  as  being  the  most  important  of  all  Qbject|»  of 
aMeitian  la  readers  of  history* 

VI.  In  <he  last  place  I  would  give  yon  a  geoerat 
view  of  history  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  but  shall  con- 
lent  myself  with  referring  to  lloiberg%  or  some  other 
epitome  of  general  history. 


PART  I. 

According  to  the  method  above  laiddowni  I  am  first 
toeonside^the  geileral  tues  of  history.  These  nay  he 

exhibited  under  three  heads.  1.  Histoiy  serves  to 
amuse  the  imagination,  and  interest  the  passions  in 
general.   2.  It  improves  the  understanding.   And  3. 

it4ends  to  strengthen  :die  sentimelita  of  virtoe. 

'  '•  . 

"  Introducfion  to  Uomml  History,  from  die  Laim  of  Biran  Hbt- 
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The  ficrt  and  lowest  use  of  bigtory,  i«  that  it  agtee^ 
aUf  aorasea  tiie  imaginatioti,  and  intereata  tiie  |Ma^ 

sions.  With  these  charms  history  captivates  the  fre^ 
neraiity  of  readers;  and  though  I  shall  chiefly  re- 
eomiMnd  it  m  Mother  and  an  higher  vieii^»  I  think  thia 
ia  an  adnntage  df  history  which  is'  by  no-  means  in-^ 
cousiderable,  and  by  winch  a  reader,  of  the  severeKt 
philosophy,  need  not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  him- 
aelf  inflneneed*  To  amuse  the  iibaginatioQ,  and  give 
play  to  die  pmlims  in  general,  is  almost  the  only  and 
avowed  scope  of  all  works  of fictiotiy  both  in  prose  and 
tcem;  and  men  of  greatgenius  and  abilities  are  not 
Aonght  to  have  thrown  away  theirtime  to  no  porpeee 
upon  them.  Whatever  ea^ercUes^  does  likewise  improve 
and  invigorate  our  faculties,  and  dispose  them  for 
the  nune  iree  and  perfect  jdischarge  of  their  picp^ 
fbnctions.  Admitting,  therefore,  diat  the  histories  of 
Alexaiider  the  Great,  of  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden,  or 
the  oonqnest  of  Mexico,  be  read  with  no  other  view 
Aaa  the  ad  ventures  of  Telentachus,of  Amadis  deGanl, 
or  the  eonqnest  of  Jerusalem ;  or  that  the  vojrages  of 
Dampier,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  Captain  Cooke,  be 
p«t  upon  the  same  footing  with  those  of  Gulliver ;  I 
would  not  say  the  time  spent  in  reading  them  was 
wholly  lost.  Whatever  valuable  impressions  are  made 
upon  the  mind  by  hctitious  adventures,  the  same,  in 
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ane  made  by  real  adventures ;  and  fads^  with  what* 

ever  view  and  in  whatever  manner  treasured  np  in 
the  mindy  are  ready  to  be  applied  to  any  further  and 
higgler  naes  that  tttty  are  capable  of,  whenever  the 
person  who  is  possessed  of  them  is  disposed  to  view 
them  in  any  other  light. 

In  this  view  all  true  history  has  a  capital  advantage 
eirer  every  work  of  fiction.   Works  of  fiction  are  not 
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in  their  nature  capable^  in  genetali  of  any  o&er  usei 
than  the  authors  of  .them  had  in  view,  which  must  ne* 
c«eflunly  be  vmj  limked ;  mheotMB  fame  hisloijr^  bem^ 
en  exhftitioii  of  the  ooadttct  of  diviiie  PfovideBce,  in 
which  every  thing  has,  perhaps,  infinite  relations  and 
lues,  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  the  most  valuable 
knowledge.  Works  of  fictioii  menible  Aose  machines 
which  we  contrive  to  illnstrale  the  principles  of  phi- 
losophy, such  as  globes  and  orreries,  the  uses  of  which 
eatend  no  further  than  llie  views  of  human  ingenuity; 
whereat  leal  hiatory  leaemblei  the  eaq^rioienti  nade 

by  the  air  pump,  the  condensing  engine,  or  electrical 
machine,  which  exhibit  the  operations  of  nature,  and 
the  God  of  natore  himself,  whose  works  aire  Ibe  noblest 
subject  of  'oontemphlion  to  tbe  human  •mind»  and  am 

the  ground-work  and  materials  of  the  most  extensive 
and  useful  theories. 

'  But,  indepmdent  of  any  further  jne^  we  bafe  many 

well  written  histories,  which,  I  think,  are  calculated  to 
give  as  much  pure  entertainment,  e^ecially  to  a  person 
of  a  reasonable  age  and  eKperienee,  as  tbe  geneialitf  ' 
ef  nnvda  and  romanoae.  Let  a  peraon  of  taste  and 
just  sentiment  read  the  history  of  the  Hie  of  Cicero 
written  by  Middleton,  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  or  the 
aeginge  ef  Coonnodoie  Ansen,  or  emf  slich  larger 
wbfks  as  llie  histmes  of  Heredotua,  Thuoydides,  livy^i 

Philip  de  Comines,  &c.  and  then  judge.  If  the  amazing 
and  interesting  scenes  of  fiction  be  worked  up  with 
■bre  ait,  be  more  happily  disposed  to  Cxdte  and  in- 
terest the  passions,  and  be  more  agreeably  diversified 
with  proper  episodes,  the  very  thought  that  it  is  fidim 
(the  iniuenee  of.  which  grows  with  our  years)  makeii 
that  artful  disposition  and  thoae  embeUisfanents  ne« 
cessary  :  whereas  the  mere  thouo;ht  that  we  are  listen- 
ing to  the  v<uce  of  imiA  is  .able  to.  keep  the  attefitioa 
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awake  . through  many  a  Ary  and  iU  digested  nanative 
of  facU* 

The  next  and  hio  her  use  of  history  is  to  improve  the 
imderstaading  andstrengthenthe  judgement,  and  there- 
by fit  na  for  entering  upon  life  with  advantage.  ^^Bjcon* 
templating  the  vast  variety  of  particular  characters  and 
events;"  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  well  observes,  "by  ex- 
amining the  strange  combinations  oi  causes  different,  re- 
mote, and  seemingly  opposite,  that  often  concur  in  pnv 
docingone  effect ; — a  man  of  parts  may  improve  the  study 
of  history  toils  proper  and  principal  use;  he  may  sharpen 
the  penetration, fiiLtheattentionofhis mind,  andstrength- 
en  hk  judgement ;  he  may  acquire  the  ftculty  and  the 
habit  of  discern  in<r  quicker,  and  looking  further;  and  of 
QX/Crting  that  iiexibility  and  steadiness^  which  are  neces- 
sary to  be  joined  in  the  conduct  of  all  affairs  that  depend 
ontheconcurrenceoropposition  of othermen''^."  Judge- 
ment, as  well  as  our  other  powers,  must  improve  by  ex- 
ercise. Now  history  presents  us  with  the  same  objects 
which  Wf5  meet  with  in  the  business  of  life*  They 
most  consequently  excite  the  same  kind  of  reflections, 
and  give  the  same  exercise  to  our  thoughts,  and  thus 
produce  the  same  turn  of  mind.  History,  therefore^ 
may  be  called  anticipated  experience.  By  this  means 
we  begin  our  acquaintance  with  mankind  sooner,  and 
bring  into  the  world,  and  the  business  of  it,  such  a 
cast  of  thought  and  temper  of  mind,  as  is  acquired  by 
pasring  through  it;  which  will  make  us  appear  to 
QK>re  advantage  in  it,  and  not  such  mere  novices  upon 
oar  introduction  into  it,  as  we  should  otherwise  be.  As 
Lord  BoIingbrgJLe  again  observes ;  There  are  certain 
general  principles;  and  rules  of  life  and  conduct, 
which  always  must  be  true,  because  they  are  conform- 

^  IdHtr  iiL  Oa  the  stmly  and  use  of  Ilisitory.'*  8vo»  1759.  p.  54.— 
El 
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able  to  the  invariable^  nature  of  things.  He  who  stn* 
dies  histoiy  as  he  wo«ild  study  philosophy,  will  wofm 
distingoish  and  coUeet  theoi ;  and  by  dicing  so,  will 
soon  fonn  to  himself  a .  general  system  of  ethtes  and* 
politics  on  the  surest  foundatiaii%oi|L  Retrial  of  theae 
pffUKuples  and  rules  in  all  agea,*  abd  on  't)ie  coafir-' 
mation  of  them  by  universal  experience*.** 

The  impressions  which  this  anticipated  knowledge 
of  tl^e  world  makes  upon  us,  it  is  oertain,  will  not  be 
so  deep  as  those  which  are  liie  result  of  oar  own 
personal  ac(|uaiiitance  with  it ;  and  our  judg-ement  of 
things,  and  maxims  of  conduct,  formed  in  this  manner, 
will  not  be  so  firmly  riveftad  in  our  minds*  But  tkela 
they  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  more  correct, 
and  of  being  a  better  guide  to  us,  than  any  thing  we 
oovld  have  learned  firom  our  own  vBBdom  eacperienoe 
upon  our  entering  the  world.  The  reason  is,  diat  tfie 
examptes  which  history  presents  to  vls  are  generally 
compktc  The  whole  is  beibre  us.  We  see  men  and 
tbin^  at  their  fiiU  lettgA,  as  we  may  say ;  and  we 
likewise  generally  see  Ihem  through  a  medium  which 
is  less  partial  than  that  of  experience.  Whereas  in 
real  life  every  scene  opens  very  slowly;  we  see  there- 
fere  buta  very  small  part  of  a  thing  at  one  tiine^  and 
are  consequendy  liable  to  be  deceived  into  a  very  fal- 
lacious judgement  of  it;  particularly  considering  how 
distorted  even  those  imp^eet  views  of  things  are  hj 
the  relittion  of  every  thing  to  se^  which  it  is  impose 
sible  to  keep  out  of  sight  in  things  in  which  we  our- 
selves are  concerned. 

In  this  view,  history  is  generally  the  only  faithful 
instructor  of  princes,  particularly  absolute  princes.  It 
is  so  much  the  interest  of  abler  men  than  themselves 


f  Ltm  iii.  p.  S3.— Ed. 
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to-impose  upoa  them;  and  to  swell  their  ideas  of  their 

own  importance,  that,  without  the  aid  of  history,  it  is 
almost  loipossibie  they  should  ever  form  any  just  notion 
of  men  or  things  at  all*  But  in  history^  princes  may 
see  their  predecessors  treated  without  flattery  or  cere* 
mony  ;  and  therefore,  by  the  help  of  common  sense, 
they  may  see,  as  in  a  glass,  in  what  light  their  own 
duncters  and  conduct  will  appear  to  posterity.  Nay, 
they  may  depend  upon  it,  that  some  historians  will 
rate  them  as  much  too  low,  as  their  contemporaries 
hare  rated  them  too  high.  Of  what  avail  have  been 
the  fnlsome  flatteries  of  Velleius  Paterculus,  to  the 
character  of  Tiberius,  or  his  favourite  Sejanns  ;  or  even 
the  refined  praises  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Augustus  himself  ?  Posterity  at  length  sees  their 
real  characters,  through  all  their  artful  diso^uises,  and 
only  thinks  the  worse  of  men  for  laying  persons  of  wit 
and  ingenuity  under  a  necessity  of  acting  a  part  so  un« 
worthy  of  themselves.  All  future  kings  of  France  may 
see  laaiiv  very  free  censures  upon  the  character  and 
conduct  ot  their  predecessor  Louis  XiV.  in  Voltaire  *, 
notwithstanding  the  writer  cannot  conceal  his  partiality 
for  bis  hero  and  his  nation. 

But,  indeed,  to  men  in  all  stations,  instructions  for 
their  own  conduct  may  be  conveyed  in  the  clearest  and 
most  cogent  manner  through  the  example  of  others. 
Suetonius  relates  that  Augustus  used  to  transcribe  in- 
structive passages  of  historians,  and  send  them  to  those 
of  his  officers  who  had  need  of  admonition 

*  See^  imoi^  other  eiamplcs,  his  remarks  on  the  revocation,  in  1685, 
of  the  Edict  of  Naotz ;  SUelc  4c  Louu  XIV.  Ch.  S6.^Ed. 

t  ^  Id  evohrendis  utriusque  lingus  auctoribus^  nihil  aeque  sectabatur 
fmm  pivoepta  et  excmpla  publice  vel  privatim  salubria :  eaque  ad  ver- 

bum  excerpta,  aut  ad  domesticos,  aut  ad  exercituum  provinciarumque  njp- 
lorcs,  aitt  ad  urijis  inagistrHtits  plemmque,  mittebat:  prout  quique  mooi- 
tione  mdi^crent."  Sect.  B9,'-Ed. 
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We  may  easily  be  sensible  of  the  importance  of  his- 
tory to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  general,  a« 
well  as  of  political  knowledge  in  particularyif  we  con* 
sider  that  the  most  exalted  understanding  is  nothing 
more  than  ;l  |)o\ver  of  drawing  conclusions,  and  form- 
ing maxuns  of  conduct,  from  known  facts  and  edperi- 
meniSf  of  which  necessary  tnateriaU  ^  knmokdge  the 
mind  itself  is  wholly  barren*  How  then  can  know* 
ledge  be  gaiued  without  experience  ?  And  very  scanty 
and  dear  bought  would  be  the  wisdom  that  was  the 
result  of  the  experience  of  one  man,  or  of  one  age 
only.  How  slow  then  must  have  been  the  progress 
that  mankind  would  have  made  in  wisdom,  and  in  im* 
provements  of  all  kinds,  before,  by  some  neaiM  or 
other,  one  age  could  be  made  acquainted  with  the  ob» 
servations  of  tlieir  ancestors. 

It  was  requisite,  therefore,  in  order  to  the  improve- 
ment  of  human  kind  and  of  human  conduct,  and  to 
give  mankind  clear  and  comprehensive  views  of  their  in- 
terest, together  with  the  means  of  promoting  it,  that  the 
experience  of  some  ages  should  be  collected  and  com* 
pared,  that  distant  events  should  be  brought  together ; 
and  so  the  first  rise,  entire  proi^ress,  and  final  conc  lu- 
sion  of  schemes,  transactions,  and  characters,  should 
be  seen,  as  it  were,  in  one  unbroken  view,  with  all 
their  connexions  and  relations.  Without  this,  no  ade- 
quate judg:ement  could  be  formed  of  them,  such  as 
would  enable  an  intelligent  person  to  determine  how 
far  the  same  or  the  like  undertakings  would  bear  to 
be  repeated  or  amended.  Without  these  advantages, 
therefore,  the  improvements  of  human  life,  notwith- 
standing the  greatest  perfection  and  extent  of  our  in- 
tellectual powers,  would  be  at  a  stand.  There  mighl 
be  conjecture  and  enterprise,  but  there  could  be  no 
certainty,  or  rational  expectation  of  success. 
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Ccnsequentlyy  without  history,  the  advantages  of  our 
ritiotid  nature  must  have  been  rated  very  low;  and 
the  more  complete,  the  more  exact  and  comprehensive 
b  oar  furniture  of  historical  facts,  the  more  materials  of 
knowledge,  and  consequently  of  power  and  happiness, 
are  we  possessed  of.  For  Lord  Bacoti  has  justly  re- 
marked, that knowledge  is  power ;  ^  and  certainly  all 
flie  excellence  of  human  nature,  all  the  advantage  we 
kuve  above  the  brutes,  is  derived  from  the  use  of  our 
intellectual  powers.  Since,  with  re^^pect  to  thepowersi 
of  body,  and  an  instinctive  capacity  of  defending  and 
providing  fot*  themselves,  they  have  greatly  the  ad* 
vantao^e  of  us. 

Political  knowledge,  it  will  be  said,  is  useful  only 
to  politicians  and  ministers  of  state.  But  besides  that, 
it  i#  a  matter  of  reasonable  curiosity  to  examine  into 
the  springs  of  the  great  wheel  of  goveiiitnent,  on  the 
just  balance  and  regular  motions  of  which  our  tempo- 
id  security  and  happiness  depend ;  and  though  politi* 
cal  afiairs  be  almost  wholly,  but  jiot  entirely,  out  of  the 
sphere  of  private  persons  under  an  arbitrary  govern- 
■leiit;  yet  '*in /ree  governments,'' as  it  is  admirably  said 
hyLord  Bolingbroke,  "The  public  service  is  notconfined 
to  those  whom  the  prince  appoints  to  different  posts  in 
die  administration  under  him. — It  can  never  be  imper- 
tinent nor  ridiculous  therefore,  in  such  a  country,  for  men 
of  all  degrees  to  instruct  tliemselves  in  tliose  afl'airs 
wherein  they  may  be  actors,  or  judges  of  those  that 
nc^  or  controllers  of  those  that  judge  * ; "  and  from  some 
one  or  other  of  these  classes  no  subject  of  Oreat  Bri- 
tiin  is  wholly  excluded. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  our  notice,  when  we  consider  in 
what  respects  the  knowledge  of  history  improves  the 
ttaderstanding,  that  it  tends  to  free  the  mind  from  many 

♦  Letter  V.  p.  156.— 
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foolisb  prejudices,  particularly  an  uureasonable  par- 
tiality for  our  own  country,  merely  as  ourowncountryi 
which  makes  a  people  truly  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
foreigners.  It  was  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  history 
that  made  the  Chinese  mandarines  express  their  asto- 
nishment to  find  their  country  make  so  small  a  figure 
in  a  map  of  the  world  which  the  Jesuits  showed  them. 
And  through  the  same  ignorance,  the  Samoiedes,  a 
people  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia,  whom 
Le  Bruyn  describes  as  the  lowest  and  worst  provided 
for  of  all  the  human  race,  wondered  that  the  czar  of 
Muscovy  did  not  choose  to  live  among  them« 

National  prejudices  likewise  produce  a  most  unrea^ 
sonable  aversion  to  foreign  nations  and  foreign  reli- 
gions, which  nothing  but  an  acquaintance  with  . history 
can  cure.  The  misfortune  is,  that  it  is  too  often  the  in« 
terest  of  particular  persons  and  parties,  to  promote  those 
prejudices.  The  Moors  of  Atrica  were  surprised  to 
find  their  first  Christian  captives  in  the  shape  of  men ; 
and  our  very  signs  do  to  this  day  bear  the  traces  of  the 
extravagant  opinion  of  the  size  and  the  strength  of  the 
Saracens,  which  they  who  returned  from  the  crusades 
propagated  among  their  ignorant  countrymen** 

The  knowledge  of  history  operates  no  less  favour^ 
ably  and  effectually,  in  removitig  the  prejudices  that 
may  have  been  entertained  in  favour  of  ancient  or  mo* 
dem  times,  by  giving  a  just  idea  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  mankind  in  all  ages. 

Far  am  I,  however,  from  imagining  that  the  conse- 
quence of  studying  history  will  be  an  indifierence  to 
our  own  country.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  one  of 
the  greatest  advantages  aiusing  froiii  the  study  of  his- 
tory, to  an  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain,  that  he  will 

•  In  F!,ngland  tlic  Saracen's  Head  is  a  lommon  sign  at  inn<,  and  it  is  al- 
ways drawn  to  np}»ear  C3«^dingl>'  Urge  aiid  fierce. — Amtr.  FAuion. 
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generally  lay  down  his  book  more  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  his  own  situation  ;  and  will  be,  from  rational  con- 
TOtion,  and  not  irom  blind  prejudice,  a  more  zealous 
friend  to  the  interest  of  his  country  than  before*. 

Indeed,  so  apparent  are  the  superior  advantages  of 
our  coQStitution  and  laws,  if  not  of  our  manners  and 
castomfi,  over  those  of  most  other  nations,  that  there 
are  few  foreigners  who  do  not  give  ours  the  prefer- 
ence to  their  own.  Montesquieu,  one  of  the  first 
of  philosophical  politicians, — that  is,  those  who  have 
treated  of  laws  and  government  with  a  just  regard  to 
the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  the  situation  and 
wants  of  mankind, — is  in  raptures,  and  almost  quits  the 
s^le  of  philosophy,  whenever  he  treats  of  our  consti- 
tntioii  t-  And  Voltaire,  who  is  exceedingly  partial 
to  the  power  and  glory  of  France,  cannot  help  doing 
the  same  justice  to  the  superior  excellence  of  our 
government ;{:.  Indeed,  as  a  man  of  a  free  and  bold 
torn  of  thinking,  you  will  be  sensible  that  he  could 
not  have  done  otherwise,  when  we  come  to  analyse 
the  British  constitution,  and  to  show  from  what  its 
excellence  results^;  though  at  the  same  time  I  shall 

•  This  iji  much  more  true  of  an  American  citizen,  especially  as  he  can- 
not but  have  a  higher  sense  of  his  own  influence  and  importance. — Anur. 
Edition. 

t  See  his  chapter  on  the  English  Government,  especially  the  conclu- 
skm :  Ik  lIE^rit  da  Loix,  Hv.  xi.  ch.  6 :  where,  speaking  of  Harring* 
\aa\  (kemn^  be  adds,  '<  qull  a  Chalcedoine  ayant  le  rivage  de  By- 
anoe  darant  las  yeux."-— JEU. 

I  In  £a  Henriadey  on  introducing  his  hero  to  the  court  of  £U2abethy 
the  poet  thus  describes  the  English  government : 

"  Aux  murs  de  Westmin«;rrr  on  vnit  paraitre  ensemble 
Trois  pouvoir«  rtonnr>  du  lurud  qui  les  ra^'^cmble, 
Les  deputes  du  peu^  k,  et  les  grands,  etieroi, 
Divises  d'intertt,  reunis  par  la  loi; 
Tous  trois,  nicmbres  sacres  de  ce  corps  invincible, 
Dangereux  k  lui>m£me,   ses  voisins  terrible."  Chant  i.**Erf. 
§  At  the  tune  [ 1 788]  that  this  was  written,  the  English  Constitution  was 
BDqocitioiiably  the  best,  the  most  favourable  to  public  liberty,  and  to  private 
security  and  happiness,  of  any  in  the  world.  But  bU£  events  have  jOiown  the 
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not  fail  to  point  out  some  radical  aod  very  considerable 
defects  in  it** 

Under  the  head  of  prejudices  I  shall  just  mention  a 
pleasant  but  not  unimpK)rtant  observation  oi  Mi .  iiume, 
yiz.  that  tl^e  fair  i&r  may  learn  from  history,— tiiat 
kvt  is  not  the  only  passion  that  governs  the  male 
world t which  from  the  reading  of  novels,  frequent- 
ing the  theatre,  and  even  the  general  turn  of  poUta 
conversatioii,  they  might  otherwise  imagine. 

But  the  capital  adYantl^^  we  derive  from  history 
under  this  head  is,  that  from  this  source  only  can  be 
derived  aU  future  improvements  in  the  science  oi  gO' 
vermnent  And  if  the  well-being  of  society  be  our 
object,  this  is,  after  all,  the  most  important  of  all 
sciences.  For  certainly  more  substantial  benelit  r»* 
suits  to  society  from  the  pvoper  balance  of  the  several 
powers  of  a  state,  or  even  from  one  wise  law  respecU 
inQ;"  the  liberties  and  properties  of  men,  than  could  be 
derived  from  all  the  other  sciences  put  together.  1  ex- 
cept, however,  the  sciences^  if  they  may  be  so  called, 
of  morality  and  relip^ion. 

Human  nature,  with  the  various  interesti  and  cou* 
nexions  of  men  in  a  state  of  society,  is  so  complex  a 
subject,  diat  nothing  can  be  safely  concluded  a  priori 
with  respect  to  it.  Every  thing  that  we  can  depend 
upon  must  be  derived  from  facts.    All  the  plans  of 

great  Hbiises  io  uiiich  it  is  liable,an<l  the  friends  of  genuine  liberty  have  b^itn 
greal  suil'ercrs  in  coiisttjuence  of  it.  Such  a  turn  has  the  adminbtration 
of  that  cotiDtfy  taken,  that  every  zealous  friend  of  liberty  and  refi>fflMitkm 
has  cither  beea  an  aetoal  Mfierer,  or  exposed  lo  the  greatest  danger, 
frome  out  of  them  have  fbuiid  it  neoesaafy  to  kave  theoouiitfy»  and  others 
have  been  obliged  to  keep  the  most  cautious  sileece;  the  liberty  of  the 
press  having  been  under  as  much  restraint,  as  ever  it  was  in  Ir'nnoe^  on 
all  political  subjert>. — Amcr.  Editiem. 

*  This  refers  lo  ;i  course  of  lectures,  which  1  do  not  publi«th»  but  of 
whicli  a  StfUalfus  may  be  ^&un  in  my  on  Eduaitwn. 

t"Oi  tile  Study  of  History"  Essays,  1742.  p.  69.  In  his  later  edi' 
lions  Mr.  iiume  omitted  this  ea><iy. — Ed. 
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goveromeDt  laid  down  by  the  wisest  of  the  ancients, 

as  Plato,  Aristotle,  <uid  Cicero,  are,  without  exception, 
defective  in  many  capital  instances  ;  and  notwithstand- 
mg  the  further  lights  that  More  and  Harrington*  might 
have  derived  from  the  history  of  many  centuries  after 
them,  neither  the  Utopia  of  the  former,  nor  the  Oceana 
of  the  latter,  would  bear  to  be  reduced  to  practice. 
The  femer  is  visionary  even  to  a  proverb. 

This  grand  science  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Men  of 
the  greatest  reflection  and  experience  could  not  pretend 
to  pfonounce,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  what,  for 
nstuice,  would  be  the  consequence  of  any  conside- 
rable change  in  our  own  constitution  and  government, 
§r  that  of  other  nations.  And  do  we  not  frequently 
see  that  our  ablest  ministers  of  state,  who  give  the 
closest  attention  to  the  internal  policy  of  the  kingdom, 
are  obliged  to  change  their  measures,  in  consequence 
ef  being  disappointed  in  their  expectations  from  them. 
This  makes  it  so  extremely  hazardous  to  introduce  any 
material  change  into  an  established  form  of  govern- 
mtaL  No  human  sagacity  can  foresee  what  incon* 
vemence  might  arise  from  it  f. 

So  important  is  this  science  of  government,  that  no- 
thing can  be  more  worthy  of  the  study  of  those  who 
havemifficientabilities^and  who  are  friends  of  mankind; 
and  the  only  foundation  on  which  men  who  think,  and 
who  are  not  carried  away  by  their  own  imaginations, 
will  build  any  conclusions,  is  historical  facts.  Hypo* 

•  To  whom  may  be  added  Neville,  his  friend  ami  jirrhaps  his  coad- 
jutor. See  "  Sotne  account  of  Henry  Neville,"  prchxed  to  his  FleUo 
RedivivnSf  1763. —  Ed. 

t  Tins  observation,  made  ioUy  years  ago,  has  been  abundantly  verified 
m  the  history  of  the  late  rerofuUons  in  France.  Though  planned  by 
Mnof  ifar  greatest  abilities,  and  the  most  extensive  reading  and  experi- 
oiM^  ibeyhaive  had  consequences  that  were  little  foreseen ;  and  the  system 
«>|^li«>hcd  at  present  (A.  D.  1808)  is  the  veiy  reverse  of  every  thing  that 
wfts  intended  at  the  commenccnient  of  the  revolution. — Amer,  EdUhn, 
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theses  built  upon  arguineuts  a  priori  are  least  of  ali 
tolerable.  Here  observation  and  experience  are  the 
only  safe  guides.  . 

As  all  other  sciences  have  made  very  rapid  ad- 
vances in  the  present  age,  the  science  of  govemiQent 
bids  fair  to  keep  pace  with  them.   Many  ingenious 
men  have  of  late  turned  their  thoughts  to  this  subject, 
and  valuable  treatises  upon  it  have  been  published 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.    But  what  is  of  much 
more  value, ,  we  have  now  a  vast  stock  of  important 
facts  before  us,  for  our  contemplation.    The  old  go- 
vernments of  Europe  are  arrived  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  maturity.    We  may  rather  say  they  jue 
growing  into  decay ;  so  that  their  several  advantages 
and  defects  arc  become  sufficiently  conspicuous,  and 
the  new  governmeuts  in  North  America,  and  especially 
those  of  France  and  Polandi  are  so  many  new  experi-- 
menu    *of  which  political  philosophers  cannot  fail  to 
make  the  grreatest  use.    Time  has  also  weakened  and 
removed  many  prejudices  in  favour  of  pretended  rights 
to  poicer  and  pecuUar  modes  of  government;  so  that 
the  only  proper  object  of  government,  the  happiness  of 
the  people     is  now  almost  universally  seen  and  alone 
attended  to. 

For  want  of  acquaintance  with  history,  we  are  apt 

to  pronounce  a  priori  mauy  things  to  be  impossible, 
which  in  fact  really  exist,  and  are  very  sate.  Thus 
the  king  of  Siam  could  not  be  made  to  believe  that  the 
Venetians  had  no  king,  any  more  than  that  water  could 

•  The  rapidlv  inrrc;isin<^  success  of  rhv  rrprrvnrnt  in  North  Anu  rua, 
since  this  passage  was  written,  and  the  now  encouraging  prospect  of  bouth 
Ariif  ricaii  independence,  wilt  here  occur  to  every  reader. — Ed. 

t  Or,  as  the  author  elsewhere  expresses  it,    the  good  and  happiness 
Uie  mciBben/T^tfaat  is«  the  majority  of  the  members  of  any  statea-^is  the 
great  standard  fa{j  which  evety  ihmg  relating  to  that  state  must  final^  he 
deterinlncd.'*       hx^Etttty  cwi  tht  firU  Frmeipkt  9f  Govetwnent*  Sect,  ii. 
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have  the  hardness  of  stone,  and  bear  men  and  car- 
riages. 

I  shall  conclude  this  head  with  addino^,  that  the 
knowledge  oi  history  contributes  to  enlarge  the  mind 
by  the  acquaintance  we  are  thereby  enabled  to  form 
with  all  those  objects  which,  in  the  course  of  these  lec- 
tures, will  be  pointed  out  as  worthy  of  peculiar  atten- 
tion to  an  historian,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  equally 
useful  for  speculative  or  practical  purposes;  so  that 
philosophers  and  politicians  may  equally  avail  them* 
selves  of  it 


LECTURE  IL 

  « 

The  third  use  of  history  is,  that  it  tends  to  strengthen 
the  sentiments  of  virtue.    That  this  is  the  tendency 

of  an  acquaintance  with  history  will  be  evident,  if 
ve  consider  in  what  manner  virtuous  impressions  are 
actually  made  upon  the  mind.  How  do  we  acquire  a 
love  for  virtue ;  but  by  frequently  viewing  it  in  those 
points  of  light  in  which  it  appears  dcfiirahlc  to  us,  and 
ia  a  situation  of  mind  in  which  no  bias  is  laid  upon 
us  in  favour  of  vice  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  by  any  who  niauitain  that  virtue 
ia  its  own  suihcient  reward  in  this  life,  that  even  a  just 
and  well-conducted  knowledge  of  the  world  would 
have  this  happy  effect.  It  is  only  a  partial  acquaint- 
ance with  it,  seeing  things  in  an  unfair  point  of  light, 
and  with  minds  prejudiced  by  prospects  of  pleasure, 
interest,  or  false  notions  of  honour,  that  prevents  that 
happy  consequence  from  taking  place  universally, 
Kow,  to  study  history,  is  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  world  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  His- 
torians are  the  best  guides  and  tutors  we  can  take 
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¥utii  US  ia  aur  travels.  They  show  us  ike  whole  ^ 
transactions  and  characteis,  before  apartial  view  of  them 
can  have  had  time  to  make  unfayourable  impressions 
on  our  minds ;  and  ail  the  reflections  the)*  make  upon 
men  and  things  are  unifermly  dictated  by  a  sense  of 
virtae  and  hononr.  Even  Macbiavel  himself,  though 
bis  very  name  conveys  the  idea  of  baseness  and  vil- 
lainy  as  a  politician*,  "  discovers,"  as  Mr,  Hume  ob- 
serves, a  true  sentiment  of  virtue  iti  his  history  of 
Florence  t-** 

In  such  company,  and  in  the  hands  of  such  able  and 
fiedthful  conductors,  what  reasra  have  we  to  be  alarmed 
to  see  our  friends  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  man- 
kind? There  is  certainly  a  great  ditierence  between 
a  person's  being  admitted  to  see  the  figure  which  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  or  Charies  XII.  made  at  the  head  of 
dieir  conquests,  to  view  the  court  of  Dionysius,  of  Nero, 
or  of  Louis  XIV.  in  all  their  splendour,  and  seeing  the 
figure  their  whole  lives  make  in  the  annals  of  history. 
In  tiie  former  situation  the  incautious  mind  of  a  young 
man  might  be  in  danger  of  being  captivated  with  the 
charms  of  ambition,  voluptuousness,  or  magnificence ; 
but  looking  upon  the  same  objects  from  the  more  advan- 
tageous situation  in  which  history  places  us,  we  must 
certainly  be  equally  struck  with  their  vanity  and  folly, 
and  conceive  a  disgust  and  aversion  to  them.  It  is 
wiAt  the  knowledge  of  tfie  world,  as  Pope  says  it  is 
with  learning : 

There  shallow  draughti  intoxicate  the  brain. 
And  drinking  largely  Mben  ti9  again. 

The  only  reason  why  a  youAg  person  cannot  be  safely 

*  It  has,  however,  hern  maintained  with  some  pliitisihilih',  that  Ma- 
ciuavel,  in  his  Prime,  designs  ironically  to  expos*  the  base  policy  which 
he  appears  to  rccoiaiuend.  See  albo  his  own  V indicationy  \n  Pillanof 
Prieatcrajl,  &c.  iv.  276.— f  E$says,  1742.  p.  7C.— £rf. 
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trusted  with  viewiog  the  vices,  as  well  aa  the  virtoea, 
that  are  in  the  worid,  is,  that  if  left  to  himself  in  real 

life,  vice  may  be  so  circumstanced,  aa  to  be  but  too  in- 
viting tp  hia  laexperienoed  lULud  ;  but  ux  history,  vice 
•ever  appeaia  tevipting.  Indeed,  whatever  be  the  dis- 
pesitioB  of  historians  themselves,  if  they  ^ive  a  faithful 
view  oi  things  tliey  have  really  come  to  pass,  they 
eawQt  help  giving  a  representaUon  favourable  to  vir*> 
t«e.  So  eonsisteni  is  the  order  of  Divine  Providence, 
that  if  the  schenic  Ic  lUirly  and  completely  represented, 
we  may  depeud  upou  it  that  nothiug  will  be  exhibited 
bom  which  it  may  be  justly  conduded  that  vice  is  eligi^ 
hie  upon  the  whole.  Contrary,  therefore,  to  what  may 
be  apprtiheiiiied  iiom  a  promiscuous  acquaintauct;  with 
dbO  world  through  the  glass  of  history,  vices  may  be 
viewed  as  safely  as  virtues.  Nay,  they  both  equally 
teach  wisdom  and  good  morals-  It  is  even  impossible 
to  say  which  of  them  inculcates  tlie  important  lesson 
widi  more  force.  The  excesses  of  a  Nero,  and  the 
goodness  of  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  have  the  same  good 
eiect  in  history. 

TIius  it  appears,  by  arguing  as  it  were  a  prioj  i,  from 
the  lights  in  which  characters  and  events  are  seen  in 
history,  that  it  must  have  an  effect  that  is  favourable  to 
virtue.  I  sliail  now  demonstrate  the  same  thing  moix; 
particularly,  by  showing  what  scenes  history  actually 
eabibils  tlmt  have  this  happy  tendency. 

In  the  first  pUce,  history,  by  dis])l;iying  tlie  senti- 
ments and  conduct  of  truly  great  men,  and  those  of  a 
contrary  character,  tends  to  inspire  us  with  a  taste  for 
solid  glory  and  real  greatness ;  and  convinces  us  that 
it  does  not  consist  in  what  the  generality  of  mankind 
sie  so  eager  in  the  pursuit  of. 

We  can  never  imagine,  if  we  derive  our  instruction 
from  history,  that  true  greatness  coni>ists  in  ric/us ; 
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whea  we  see  that  some  of  the  most  distinguished  cha- 
meters  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  were  formed,  and  lived 
in  poverty,  men,  who  showed  their  contempt  of  riches  by 
refusingto  improve  the  opportunities  they  had  of  amass- 
ing wealth.  Not  to  mentionCincinnatus,  Fabricius,  and 
odier  Romans,  in  ike  early  ages  of  that  city,  honoured  for 
their  poverty,  but  who  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring 
what  we  should  call  riches.  Scipio  iBmilianus,  who 
might  have  engrossed  almost  all  the  wealth  of  Car- 
thage,  never  made  a  single  acquisition  in  all  his  lifc*. 
The  great  Philopoemen  generally  went  in  a  very  plain 
dressi  and  without  any  servant  or  attendants.  The  em- 
peA)r8  Nerva,  Trajan,  Antoninus,  and  Aurelius,  sold 
their  palaces,  their  gold  and  silver  plate,  their  valu- 
able furniture,  and  all  the  superfluities  they  could  dis- 
pense with,  which  their  predecessors  had  heaped  up, 
and  banished  all  expenses  and  delicacies  from  their 
tables  with  the  greatest  severity. 

These  princes,  together  with  Vespasian,  Pertinax, 
Alexander  Sevents,  Claudius  the  second,  and  Tacitus, 
who  were  raised  to  the  empire  by  their  merit,  and 
whoiii  all  ages  have  admired  as  the  greatest  and  the 
best  of  princes,  were  ever  fond  of  the  greatest  plain- 
ness in  their  apparel,  furniture,  and  outward  appear- 
ance. The  ruins  of  Adrian's  country  seatf  are  still  to 
be  seen,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  ha%''e  exceeded  the 
bigness  of  one  of  our  common  houses.  Even  Augus- 
tus himself,  during  a  reign  of  near  fifty  years,  never 
changed  his  apartment  or  furniture  j;.   We  see  the 

♦  His  property  left  to  his  heir  consisted  of  only  **  thirty-two  pounds  weight 
of  silver,  axid  iwo  pounds  and  a  half  of  gold."  A,  U,  Biti.  1747.  xii.  4d0. 
—Ed. 

t  Which  had  been  Cicero's  villa,'  near  Puteoli.  See  Middicton^  m* 
297.— JSrf. 

I  ''Per  aniKw  wnplius  4{uadragbta,"  says  Suettmius,  ''eodcm  cubioilo 
hkme  et  sstate  namsit.''  Sect.  7t.— iSil. 
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aame  just  turn  of  thinking  in  the  famous  Corueliay 
daughter  of  the  great  Scipio.  When  a  lady  of  her  ac- 
quaintance desired  very  importunatel}  to  see  her  toilet, 
she  deterred  satisfying  her  curiosity  till  her  children^ 
who  were  the  famous  Gracchi,  came  from  school,  and 
then  only  said,  EnthmccmammtameasuntJ'  {These 
are  niy  ornaments  !) 

When  temperance,  frugality,  and  a  just  sense  of 
gfeatness  are  graced  with  such  names  as  these  I  have 
mentioned,  shall  we  be  in  any  dantrer  of  abandoning 
ourselves  to  excess  in  imitation  of  the  infamous  Nero, 
whose  golden  palace,  Herodian  says,  was  as  large  as 
ftll  the  rest  of  the  city  of  Rome*,  and  whose  *extrava* 
gance  in  other  respects  was  in  proportion  to  it;  of  Ca- 
ligula, of  the  mad  Commodus,  or  the  beastly  Helioga- 
balus  ?  Do  we  admire  LucuUus  the  more  for  the  idea 
that  Cicero  t  gives  us  of  his  expensive  table?  Or  can 
we  think  Marc  Antony  to  be  commended  for  having  a 
succession  of  grand  entertainments  always  ready,  that 
whenever  he  was  disposed  to  eat  he  might  never  wait 
half  an  hour  ? 

Can  we  think  that  homurs  and  preferment  constitute 
true  greatness,  when  we  see  in  history  that  the  most 
worthy  men  have  generally  declined  them  ?  Tacitus 
and  Probus,  who  did  so  much  honour  to  their  stations, 
were  both  advanced  to  the  empire  agamst  their  incli- 
nations;-  and  in  how  much  fairer  a  point  of  light  do 
their  characters  stand  than  that  of  those  sons  of  ambi- 
tion, who  waded  through  seas  of  blood  to  come  at  it  I 

The  extravagancies  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  kill* 
ing  his  best  friends,  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in 

•  Sec  A.  V.  1lUl.\\\'.  413,— Kd. 

i  Here  is  probably  a  misnomer,  from  the  author's  having  recoil (M'twl 
the  story,  an:l  not  the  authority.  It  is  Plutarcfi  who,  in  Lucutl.j  describe.s 
Cicero  an<l  Pt»nipeyas  surprised  by  a  hixurioui*  supper  in  the  Apollo. —  F^. 
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Amencai  ike  rum  of  SMredeu^  by  Ciiarles  XII.  are 
cirteifily  mom  proper  to  show  the  folly  and  oukImm 

of  unbounded  umbition,  than  their  victories  are  to  daz- 
zle our  mmds  with  theif  glare.  How  we  reopret  that 
unhappy  turn  ij£  mind,  whea  we  cotisider  what  valit^ 
abk  members  of  society  their  abilities  w^uld  liate  ren- 
dered such  men  as  Julius  Caesar  and  Poinpey,  had 
they  jointly  employed  them  to  raise  the  glory  of  their 
coimtfy ;  and  that  the  expeoMS  of  Louis  XIV.  in  pre^ 
parstioiii  for  destnictioni  were  more  theii  snffident  td 
have  founded  many  numerous  colonies,  and  to  have  put 
them  into  a  flourishing  coudiUou. 

Nothing  so  effectually  cures  a  man  of  the  dMind 
pride  of  Inrth  and  familif,  as  seeing  some  of  the  greatest 
men  in  history,  sucii  as  Tamerlane,  cardinal  Ximenes, 
and  pope  Sixtus  the  hfth,  rise  from  low  beginnings ; 
and  we  are  always  chatmed  to  see  truly  great  men, 
who  were  possessed  of  the  advantages  of  birth,  wave 
all  pretences  to  merit  on  that  account.  Even  Vespa- 
sian koghed  at  those  who  pretended  to  deriTO  his  de- 
scent from  Hercules« 

An  excessive  passion  ioT  fame  as  an  end  of  action, 
reduces  a  man  very  low  in  the  light  of  history.  How 
much  does  the  letter  which  Cicero  wrote  to  Lucceins, 
and  whidi  unfortunately  for  him  yet  remains,  (in  wh  ich 
he  almost  insists  upon  his  praisino*  him  at  tlic  expense 
of  truth,  in  the  history  of  his  consulship*,)  sinic  that 
great  man  in  our  esteem.  On  the  contrary,  bow  pro- 
difrionsly  does  the  character  of  Cato  rise  upon  us  by  a 
few  words  of  Sallustf,  Esse^  quam  vUleri^  bonus  ma- 

•  "  Itaque  te  plaue  etiam  atque  etiam  roa;o  ut  et  omes  ea  vehemcntins 
etiam  quam  fortasse  scntis,  ct  in  eo  leges  bistoriiTnei£li<,Ms.'*  Cicero  even 
entratti  his  ftieod  ''amori  ptusculum  etiam  quam  concedit  Veritas  lar- 
pmr  JBfiM.  ^        v.  18.  Set  Uiddkiom,  \u  S8.  Melmath,  Book  i.  « o. 

t  In  ft  oompuiioii  between  CMo  snd  Cmur.  BM.  CMin.-^Ed, 
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kkat^  {^He  father  chose  to  B£,  than  to  sEEUygood).  And 
llie  vanity  of  Nero  upon  his  excelling^  in  music,  and  of 

Commodus  on  his  dexterity  in  killing  wild  beasts, 
completely  expose  the  affectation  of  excelling  in  what 
is  out  of  our  proper  sphere*  The  same  maxim  is  con- 
Teyed  by  Philip,  when  he  asked  his  son  Alexander,  if 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  play  on  a  musical  instrument 
ao  well  as  he  did  ? 

la  bow  different  a  light  do  those  men  appear  in  his- 
tory, who  are  greedy  to  engross  all  praise  to  them- 
selves, and  those  who  contribute  lieartily  to  the  repu- 
tation ot  others  1  An  instance  of  the  former,  we  see  in 
Claadius,  who  made  an  idle  expedition  to  finish  the 
conquest  of  Britain;  ol"  the  latter,  in  M.  Aurelius,  who 
denied  himseli  the  pleasure  of  attending  his  sister  Lu- 
cilla  (whom  he  had  married  to  L.  Verus,)  into  the  East, 
lest  hia  presence  should  give  a  check  to  the  growing 
reputation  of  his  son-iu4a.vv,  and  seem  to  draw  upon 
himself  the  honour  of  putting  an  end  to  an  important 
war*  to  the  other's  prejudice.  And  history  does  the 
most  ample  recompence  to  those  who  have  generously 
sacrificed  their  own  reputation  to  the  public  good. 
Thus  Fabius  Maximus,  to  his  immortal  honour,  not- 
withstanding  the  provokinnr  insults  he  received  from 
Mmutius,  rescued  liim  from  the  hands  of  Hannibal, 
setting  aside  his  resentment^  and  consulting  only  his 
seal  for  the  interest  of  his  country. 

We  conceive  more  clearly  what  true  greatness  of 
mind  is,  at  the  same  time  that  our  hearts  are  more  fill- 
ed with  admiration  of  it,  and  bum  with  a  stronger  pas* 
sion  for  it.  by  a  simple  narration  of  some  incidents  in 
history,  tliau  by  the  most  ehiborate  and  philosophically 
exact  description  of  it.  \V  hat  can  give  us  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  noble  sentiments  of  strict  honour  and  inte- 
grity, than  marshal  Turenne's  refusing  a  sum  of  mo- 
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ney,  which  was  offered  him  if  he  would  not  march  his 
army  through  a  certain  territory,  because  he  had  not 
intended  to  march  that  way*.  Does  not  every  person's 
heart  strongly  feel  the  sentiments  of  benevolence,  when 
he  hears  the  good  Titus  exclaiming  that  he  had  lost 
a  day,  because  he  had  done  no  person  a  good  office  in 
it?  If  a  person  be  capable  of  forming  any  idea  of 
greatness  of  mind  in  forgiving  injuries,  he  will  do  it 
from  hearing  the  following  reply  that  Louis  XII.  made 
-to  a  courtier  who  pressed  him  to  punish  a  person  who 
-bad  offended  bim  before  he  came  to  die  throne :  *^  It 
belongs  not  to  the  king  of  Fiance  to  revenge  the  in- 
juries offered  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.''  Or,  lastly,  what 
can  give  so  just  an  idea  of  the  true  spirit  and  magna^ 
nirnity  of  a  soldier,  as  the  reply  that  viscount  Dor^e 
made  to  Charles  IX.  of  France,  when  he  received  an 
order  from  him  to  massacre  the  UugonotSy  "Idesireyonr 
majesty  would  employ  me  in  what  is  pagsibkf*^ 

The  last  example  leads  me  to  a  second  observation, 
whicli  is,  that  history  enables  us  to  form  just  ideas  of 
the  .  dignity  and  the  weakness  of  liuman  nature,  both  of 
which  are  extremely  useful  to  us  in  life.  The  one  in- 
spires US  with  the  noble  ambition  of  rising  above  the 
level  of  our  species ;  and  the  other  view,  without  de- 
stroying, tempers  that  ambition  with  no  more  than  a 

*  "  Comme  votre  ville  n*est  point  sur  la  route  oii  j'ai  resolii  de  faire 

marchf^r  rarmpp ,  je  re  pni«;  pas  en  conscience  prendre  I'argenl  que  voiis 
m'offrez."  -Sec  also  his  answer  to  a  general  ofticer  who  advised  hnn  to 
appropriate  a  lart;e  treasure  of  which  his  government  would  know  nothing. 
Nouv.  Diet.  liist.  1789.  ix.  216. — Ed. 

f  Montmoiin  go^rnor  of  Auvergnc  replied,  I  have  ton  much  re* 
spect  for  your  majesty  not  to  believe  the  letter  as  oounierfeited ;  bat  if 
Iwbat  Ood  ibrbid !)  the  order  is  truly  yours,  I  have  too  mudk  respect  Ibr 
ycnir  majesty  to  obey  it."  See  An  E$t^  tipemihe  Civil  Wars  of  France^ 
by  Voltaire.  1728.  p.  18.  This  Essay  was  written  by  Voltaire  in  Eo* 
gitsh,  and  pnbli>hed  by  himself  in  London,  See  also  la  Henrmde^  1S10. 
p.  xtxyii. —  firf. 
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dned^[ree  of  humility  and  diffidence;  which  in  fact, 
eqoaily  contributes  to  the  same  end.    What  I  mean 

will  be  more  clearly  understood  by  a  few  examples. 

How  can  we  conceive  a  more  just  or  a  more  exalted 
idea  of  a  sense  of  trae  honour  and  heroism,  than  by 
readmg  such  stories  as  that  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
earl  of  Peterborough  at  the  famous  siegre  of  Barcelona? 
While  he  was  settling  the  terms  of  capitulation  with; 
Ike  Spanish  commander,  news  was  broucrht  that,  con- 
trary to  the  suspension  of  arms  agreed  upon  between. 
tiiem,a  party  of  the  allied  troops  had  broke  into  the  town. 
The  earl  told  the  Spanish  general,  that  if  he  would' 
gfiTehim  leave  to  enter  the  town  with  bis  Euglish 
troops,  he  would  drive  out  liis  allies,  and  then  return 
to  iiaish  the  capitulation,  which  he  actually  performed* 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  fabulous  story  of  Curtius,. 
who  is  said  to  have  leaped  into  a  o  ulf,  or  of  Codrus, 
who  procured  his  own  death  to  save  his  country,  since 
i&stwces  of  equal  courage  in  braving  death  are  by  no 
iseaBS  uncommon  in  bur  own  times.  At  the.  siege  of 
Turin  one  Mica  is  said  to  have  fired  a  mine,  and  pur- 
posely destroyed  himself  with  the  enemy.  And  how 
many  commanders  of  ships  have  purposely  blown  them 

rather  than  strike  their  colours.  These,  it  may  be 
said,  are  the  elTects  of  a  rehiu'd  sense  of  honour,  which 
u  acquired  in  a  highly  improved  state  of  society.  But 
we  may  see  what  may  be  called  the  native  strength  of 
the  mind,  in  the  Nordi  American  Indians,  with  whom, 
when  prisoners,  it  is  very  connnon  to  refuse  dying-  by 
their  own  hands,  on  purpose  to  show  the  honour  of 
their  country,  in  supporting  the  tortures  which  they 
know  are  prepared  for  them*. 

Facts  like  these,  together  with  those  which  show 

*  See  Bttrise,  On  the  Miamien  the  Americans.  Ch,  iv.  Eurofn  an  Si  f- 
tkmenii,  1757.  u  ie9,-^FJ, 
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die  extent  of  genius  in  such  men  as  Aristode,  Aicbi^ 
medes,  and  sir  Isaac  Newton,  give  us  high  ideas  of  the 

dignity  of  liuman  nature,  and  the  capacity  of  the  Im- 
man  mind.  But  the  other  side  of  the  pictuie,  whkh 
history  with  equal  iaithfukiess  presents  to  us,  gives  us 
a  most  affectingr  and  equally  instructive  view  of  our 
deplorable  weakness  and  frail^,  exempli^ed.  in  the 
greatest  of  men.  . 

Hardly  any  thing  gives  us  a  more  affecting  view  of 
the  weakness  and  inconsistency  to  which  the  mind  of 
man  is  liable,  than  to  see  meti  of  sound  and  clear  un- 
derstandings in  most  respects,  and  of  upright  honest 
hearts,  fell  into  sentiments  that  lead  to  gross  and  pain- 
ful superstitions.  A  most  remarkable  instance  of  this- 
was  Pascal,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  and  bestmen 
that  ever  lived.  He  with  many  others  entertained  a 
notion  that  God  made  men  miserable  here,  in  order  to 
their  being  happy  hereafter ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this,  he  imposed  upon  himself  the  most  disagreeable 
mortifications.  He  even  ordered  a  wall  to  be  built  be- 
Sure  a  wnidow  of  his  study,  firom  which  he  thought  he 
had  too  agreeable  a  prospect  He  also  wore  a  girdle 
full  of  sharp  points  next  to  his  skin,  and  while  he  was 
eating  or  drmking  any  thing  that  was  grateful  to  his 
appetite,  he  was  constantly  pricking  hinself,  tiiat  he 
might  not  be  sensible  of  any  pleasure*.  His  sister 
toof,  who  was  a  woman  of  fine  sense  and  great  piety, 
actually  died  of  thirst,— as  she  thought,  to  die  gloiy  of 
God.  It  was  certainly  through  a  weakness  of  the  same 
nature  in  the  ingenious  and  excellent  Fenelon,  that 
he  submitted  without  reserve  to  the  arbitrary  sentenoe 

•  This  has  been  described  as  a  contrivance  to  check  "  any  vain  thought 
or  unprofitable  imagination,^  while  conversing  upon  religious  subjects.*' 
See  Biographia  GMsa.  1752.  i.  1S9.— JBil. 

t  Madame  Perier,  fbm  whose  pafien  the  English  life  of  Piscd  was 
published  in  178S«^£tf. 
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of  tite  pope,  when  he  condemned  a  book  that  he  publish* 
ed.   He  even  preached  to  condemn  his  own  book,  and 

forbad  his  friends  to  defend  it 

They  have  not  only  been  good  men  and  of  a  truly  re- 
ligious turn  of  mind  who  have  been  subject  to  such 
groundless  superstitions,  but  the  most  vicious  and 
abandoned  also.  Both  kinds  of  instauces  show  the 
weakness  to  which  human  nature  is  liable.  But  whereas 
a  good  man  wlio  is  a  slave  to  superstition  is  an  obiect 
of  the  greatest  compassion^  a  wicked  man  in  the  same 
fltoation  is  mther  a  subject  of  ridicule*  What^  for 
instance,  can  be  more  completely  ridiculous  than 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  a  man  who  made  no  conscience  of 
any  villany,  going  always  covered  with  relics,  and  wear- 
inf^  a  leaden  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  his  hat,  of 
which  it  is  said  he  asked  pardon  for  his  murders  be- 
fore they  were  committed.  The  same  prince  made  a 
deed  of  the  earldom  of  BoUoigne  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Even  the  sentiments  of  morality,  which  of  all  others 
one  would  expect  to  find  the  most  invariable  and  uncor- 
mpted^afefound  greatly  perverted»and  intermixed  with 
notions  that  are  foreign  and  even  contrary  to  morality, 
in  the  minds  of  some  whole  nations.  Thus  the  Tartars, 
wMi  whomit  isa'sin  and  a  capital  crime,  as  Voltaire  says, 
to  ptit  a  knife  into  the  lire,  to  lean  against  a  whip,  to  beat 
ahorse  widi  a  bridle,  or  to  break  one  bone  with  another, 
diink  it  DO  sin,  insome  cases,  to  break  their  word,  to  plun- 
der, and  commit  murder.  The  same  Arab  who,  if  he  find 
you  at  his  door  claiminpr  hospitality,  would  receive  you 
as  his  brother,  and  conduct  you  the  next  day,  would  not 
hsve  scrupled  to  rob  and  murder  you,  as  his  lawful  prey, 
if  he  had  mcl  vou  lu  the  desert  an  hour  before.  To 
give  im^tances  of  the  weakness  and  inconsistency  in 
the  human  mind  which  history  presents  us  with,  were 

*  bee  Ramsay's  Life  of  Fetidon.  1753.  pp.  118, 132;  but/a,  p.  Uo.— £</. 
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endless.  These  are  sufficient  to  give  us  an  idea  how 
aiiecting  and  useful  such  views  are,  and  at  the  same 
time  how  entertaioing  to  a  speculative  mi&d. 


LECTURE  III. 

!  itDLY,  History  tends  to  strengthen  the  sentiments  of 
virtue,  by  the  variety  of  views  in  which  it  exhibits  the 
conduct  of  divine  Providence,  and  points  out  the  hand 
of  G#d,  in  the  affairs  of  men.   For  certainly  whatever 

suggests  to  lis  the  idea  ot  a  divine  Being,  either  in  the 
end  or  means  of  great  events,  iAust  be  favourable  to 
ptety  and  virtue* 

That  the  world  has  a  governor ^  ov  superintendant^  is 
just  as  evident  as  -that  it  had  a  maker.  For  no  person 
does  any  thing  without  some  design,  or  without  in- 
tending to  make  aome  use  of  it  A  telescope  is  made 
to  be  used  for  the  better  distinguishing-  distant  objects, 
the  eye  itself  for  seeing  things  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  us,  and  no  doubt,  mm  and  the  mrU  for  some  end 
or  other. 

And  as  tlie  same  Being  that  made  the  greatest  things 
made  the  smallest  things  also,  all  being  parts  of  the 
same  system,  some  ^se,  no  doubt,  is  asade  of  every 
thing,  even  what  appears  to  us  the  most  inconsidera- 
ble ;  so  that,  as  our  Saviour  observed,  a  sparrow  falls 
not  to  the  ground  without  God,  and  the  very  hairs  of 
our  heads  are  numbered.  Also,  as  nothing  was  nuuk^ 
so  nothing  can  come  to  pass,  without  the  knowleds^e, 
the  appointment,  or  permission  of  God.  Sometliing, 
Aerefere,  is  intended  fay  every  thing  that  happens^  as 
well  as  by  every  thing  that  is  made.  But  in  little 
things  a  design  is  not  so  apparent  as  in  greater  and 
more  striking  things.    Though,  therefore,  the  hand 
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of  God  be  really  in  every  thin^  that  happens,  and  that 
is  recorded  in  history,  our  attention  is  more  forcibly 
drawn  to  it  in  great  events,  and  especially  in  things 
which  happen  in  a  manner  unexpected  by  us*. 

How  can  we  help  acknowledging  tlie  hand  oi  God 
when  we  see  great  and  important  events  brought  about 
by  seemingly  trifling  and  inconsiderable  means,  or  by 
means  whicli  seem  to  have  little  or  no  relation  to  the 
end ;  as  when  our  king  James  and  both  houses  of  par- 
liament were  rescued  from  destruction,  by  a  letter  which 
a  conspirator  sent  with  a  view  to  save  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lordsi  for  whom  he  had  a  Mend* 
ship  ? 

Who  would  have  imagined  that  the  desire  which 
Henry  Vlll.  had  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife,  would 
have  brought  about  the  Reformation  in  England  ?  The 
indiscretion  of  a  Portuguese  priest,  who  would  not 
give  place  to  one  of  the  kiiio^'s  officers  in  Japan,  and 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Jesuits  in  refusing  to  give  up  the 
house  which  a  nobleman  had  given  them,  when  his 
son  claimed  it  back  again,  occasioned  the  extirpation 
of  the  Roman  catholic  religion  in  that  country. 

But  what  most  of  all  shows  the  hand  of  Providence, 
and  the  weakness  and  shortsightedness  of  men,  are 
great  events  being  brought  about  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  persons  who  were  the  chief  instruments  of 
Ihem,  and  by  the  verj*^  means  which  were  intended  to 
produce  a  contrary  event.  Thus  persecution  has  always 
been  the  means  of  promoting  the  persecuted  religion  ; 
insomuch  that  it  is  become  a  common  proverb,  that 
*'the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church.*' 

•  In  events  in  which  the  hand  of  man  is  least  seen,  tJic  hand  of  God  is 
most  easily  seen  and  acknowledged ;  though  in  fact  it  i^  rqually  concern- 
ed m  every  thintr;  men  and  their  schemes  and  rxjiloits  being  only  instru- 
mental m  his  hand,  employed  as  the  most  lit  nitans  to  execute  liis  pur- 
pose,— Amcr.  Ediiwn, 
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Thus  Ukewisey  Athens,  Lacedsmon,  Garifaagey  Rome, 

and  many  other  states  have  been  ruined  by  their  own 
successes.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  by  his  intolerable  op- 
pression was  tlie  cause  of  the  freedom  of  the  States  of 
Holland.  Such  has  often  been  the  consequence  of 
wicked  men  over-acting  their  parts.  Thus  also  the  se- 
nate of  R<me  was  onee  saved  by  Catiline's  making 
the  signal  for  the  massacre  too  soon**. 
-  With  what  satisfaction  may  a  person  who  has  an  eye 
to  divine  Providence  read  such  a  passage  as  the  fol* 
lowing  in  Machiavel»~that Borgia  hadso  well  conduct- 
ed his  measures,  that  he  must  have  been  master  of 
Rome  and  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  estate,  after  the 
death  of  his  &ther,  b«ft  that  it  was  imposttble  for  him 
to  foresee  that  he  himself  would  be  at  the  point  of  death 
at  the  very  time  that  Alexander  his  father  finished  his 
lifef.  They  were  bodi  poisoned  at  an  entertainment 
by  a  mistake  of  the  waiter,  who  served  them  with  the 
wine  which  was  to  have  taken  ofl  their  enemies. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  in  the  history  of  divine 
Providence,  that  persons  being  known  to  have  abilities 
shall  have  been  the  means  of  keeping^  them  in  obscurity, 
while  others  have  been  advanced  in  consequence  of 
their  seeming  insignificance.  If  Augustas  had  diown 
any  capacity  as  a  statesman  or  general,  any  greatness 
of  soul,  or  any  thing  in  the  least  enterprising,  at  first, 
he  would  probably  never  have  been^master  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  But  while  Cicero  and  Antony,  in  their 
turns,  thought  to  make  a  tool  of  him,  they,  unknown 
to  themselves,  increased  his  power  and  influence  at  the 
expense  of  their  own. 

*  ^Quod  ni  CadUna maturftsaet pro cuftt signtmi sociis dare;  eo  die, 
postoonditMii  uibem  Bomam,  paMmum  ftcinus  patratum  fomJ'  SaU 

t  See  Maehiavcrf  Pn'nrr.  Ch.  vii.  ml  fin,— Ed, 
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In  this  view  it  i«  very  amusing  and  useful  to  con- 
sider to  what  a  different  purpose  the  labouri  powers, 
and  works  of  men  and  nations  have  been  employed, 
from  what  was  originally  thought  of  and  intended  ;  as 
that  the  Romans,  after  all  their  conquests  of  other  na- 
tions, should  be  often  governed  by  savage  and  tyran* 
nical  barbarians,  such  as  Max i mm  and  others;  and 
that  that  city,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  which  was 
built  by  Romulus,  and  whose  power  was  enlarged  by 
such  men  as  CanuUus,  Scipio  Africauus,  Marius,  Sylla, 
Csesar^  Pompey^  and  Trajan,  should  now  be  in  subjec- 
tion to  die  pope,  and  the  seat  of  a  power  totally  dif* 
ftrent  from  what  had  before  resided  in  it,  and  of  which 
the  founders  couid  have  no  conception.  How  far  was 
Constantine  from  foreseeing  thatConstantinople  would 
be  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  princi*- 
pal  support  of  a  religion  opposite  to  that  which  he  es- 
tablished/ How  far,  also,  were  the  heads  of  the  Gre- 
cian commonwealths  from  foreseeing  that  their  country, 
the  seat  of  arts  and  liberty,  would  ever  bccume  the 
most  i<^norant  and  enslaved  of  all  the  states  of  Eu- 
rope*? 

A  regard  to  divine  Providence  is  likewise  extremely 
useful  to  heighten  our  satisfaction  in  reading  history, 
and  throw  an  agreeable  light  upon  the  most  gloomy  and 
disgusting  parts  of  it  With  a  view  to  this,  the  most 
disagreeable  objects  in  history  will  bear  to  be  looked 
upon  with  satisfaction.  And  could  we  see  every  event 
in  all  its  connexions  and  most  distant  influences,  we 
should  no  doubt  perfectly  acquiesce  in  every  thing 
that  comes  to  pass  under  the  government  of  God; 
in  seeing  that  all  evils  lead  to,  and  terminate  in,  a 
greater  good.  But  in  many  cases  we  see  events  which 

*  How  would  the  author  have  Tejoiccd  to  have  anticipated  the  present 
tppcannees  in  favour  of  that  interesting  and  injured  cuiintiy.— 
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give  us  p^n  at  first  sight,  and  whiich  occasion  muck 

regret  and  disappointment  to  those  who  give  more 
scope  to  their  passions  than  to  their  reflection  while 
they  are  reading;  which,  nevertheless,  if  we  look  no 
further  than  the  next  and  immediate  consequences,  we 
shall  be  thoroughly  satisfied  and  pleased  with. 

No  person  conversant  with  the  ancient  classical  liiiB- 
torians;  and  who  has  thereby  acquired  a^lassical  taste 
and  classical  notions  oi liberty  *,  but  regrets  that  Rome, 
in  the  height  of  its  glory,  should  fall  imder  the  power 
of  masters.  But  it  is  because  he  does  not  consider  that 
all  the  provinces  of  the  vast  Roman  empire  were  most 
miserably  oppressed  and  plundered  by  the  republican 
governors,  who  had  little  to  fear  firom  courts  of  justice ; 
but  were  relieved  and  happy  under  the  government  of 
persons  who  lived  in  constant  fear  oi  being  accused 
of  maladministration,  to  an  inexorable  master.  Nay, 
the  provinces  were  not  much  less  happy  under  Tibe> 
rius  and  Nero,  than  under  Trajan  and  the  Antonines. 

A  reader  of  Thucydides  is  apt  to  be  extremely  mor- 
tified at  the  ill  treatment  of  Alcibiades,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  Atlienians  before  Syracuse.  But  it  is  because 
he  does  not  think  what  would  probably  have  been  the 
consequence  of  the  success  of  that  expedition ;  namely, 
the  slavery  of  Greece,  and,  from  the  nature  of  its  go- 
vernment, the  confusion  and  slavery  of  Athens  too. 
As  success  naturally  points  out  our  favourite  hero  to 
us,  we  cannot  help  conceiving  a  violent  indignation 
agrainst  Han  no,  for  takinof  no  more  care  to  send  recruits 
to  Hannibal  after  tlie  battle  of  Cannae.  But  justly 
did  he  and  all  Carthage  dread  the  power  of  Hannibal, 

*  Notions  most  inaocurate,  witl^  which  poets  and  historians  have  con* 
spired  to  delude  the  world,  fn  Greece  or  Rome  there  never  existed  a 
penpL-,  \mt  only  privileged  masters  and  powerless  slaves,  who  were  re* 
ganlod^  like  West  Indian  Negroes,  as  things  rather  than  persons*-— £1. 
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when  master  of  Romey  who  was  able  to  change  the 
whole  form  of  their  government  even  when  he  was 
conquered. 

These  obvious  remarks  I  mention  here,  to  show  the 
necessity  of  thought  and  refledUm  in  reading  history. 
Further  observations  oi  this  kind,  and  such  as  are  less 
obriousy  I  shall  reserve  for  another  part  of  this  counre 
of  lectures,  in  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  enter  a  little 
further  uito  the  views  and  conduct  of  diviue  Provi- 
dence in  the  government  of  the  world. 

In  the  fourth  place.  History,  in  the  misfortunes  and 
liardbliips  to  which  the  most  distinguished  personages 
have  been  reduced,  gives  us  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
ioslability  of  all  human  things,  and  prepares  our  minds 
to  submit  to  adversity  with  more  patience  and  resig- 
nation, as  to  a  condition  from  which  we  see  none  are  ex- 
empt Even  the  misfortunes  and  disappointments  of 
brave  and  good  men,  who  have  brought  themselves 
into  difficulties  in  consequence  of  their  generous  at- 
tempts in  favour  of  the  liberties  and  best  interests  of 
manidnd,  do  not,  as  exhibited  in  history,  in  the  least 
tend  to  slacken  our  zeal  in  the  same  glorious  cause  ; 
at  the  same  time  that  they  make  us  more  prudent  in 
the  choice  and  prosecution  of  our  measures  to  attain 
the  same  end,  and  dispose  us  to  yield  to  disappoint- 
ment with  a  better  grace.  That  an  acquaintance  with 
history  has  this  effect,  I  appeal  to  what  any  person 
feels  after  reading  of  the  untimely  end  of  Agis,  Cato, 
Brutus,  Hampden,  \mA  the  great  Altrernon  Sydney. 
The  honourable  mention  that  will  to  the  end  of  the 
world  be  made  of  such  glorious  though  unfortunate 
men  as  these,  will  raise  up  more  friends  to  the  same 
great  interests  ;  while  their  misfortunes  will  only  serve 
to  make  those  friends  more  prudent,  and  therefore, 
probably,  more  successful  in  their  endeavours. 
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Bat,  iodependeiitly.of  tkeie  maityrs  of:  Uborty  raid- 
ing up  more  and  more  snooesaftd  patrons  >of  it,  the 

consideration  of  the  remarkable  reverses  of  fortune,  in 
the  history  of  considerable  peonages  ,  has  a  hue  effect 
upon  the  homan  niiad;  It  .wonderfully  softena  and 
calms  it,  and  gives  it  an  excellent  temper  for  encoun- 
tering with  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  What  other  sen- 
aattom  do  we  feel,  while  we  read  tkajtHenarietta»  daugh^ 
ter-of  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  wife  to  Charles  I;  of 
England,  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  po- 
verty; and  that  her  daughter,  who  was  af^terwards 
married  to  a  brother  of  Louis' XIV.  is  said  to  faave'lnia 
in  bed  for  want  of  fuel  to  keep  her  warm,  while  the 
people  of  Paris^  blind  with  rage,  paid  no  attention  to 
their  sufferings.  The  sameJkind  of  sensations  we  feel 
when  we  read  of  the  great  and  successful  general  Be* 
lisarius  (if  the  story  be  true)  begging  his  bread ;  of 
CorteZy  the  renowned  conqueror  of  MexicOt  living  un- 
Imown  and  in  disgrace-  ia  Spain,  and  seavce  able.  So 
get  to  speak  to  his  master  Charles  V.,  though  when  the 
king  asked  who  the  fellow  was  that  was  so  clamoroos 
to  speak  to  him,  he  cried  out»  I  am  one  who  have  go<K 
ten  your  majesty  more  provinces  than  your  father  left  you 
towns/'  He  afterwards  served  in  a  rank  little  higher 
than  that  of  scommoft  soldier  on  the  coast  of  JBarbary. 

Fifthly,  These  great  reverses  of  fortune,  and  cale^ 
mities  of  men  in  high  stations,  at  the  same  time  that 
^ey  are  hardly  ever  known  to  discourage  men  of  ability 
and  spirit  from  undertaking  die  public  service  when 
regularly  called  to  it,  may  justly  make  persons  who  are 
born  to  private  stations,  and  who  have  no  opportunity 
of  rising  above  them,  content  witii  their  sitnattoa.  Th^ 
many  who  have  abdicated  royalty,  as  Christiana  queen 
of  Sweden,  Charles  V.  emperor  of  Germany,  Victor 
Amadous  king  of  Sardinia,  John  Casimtr-  king  oif 
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Poland,  and  othen,  convmce  us  that  crowns  do  not 

always  sit  uasy  ;  and  that  persons  in  hig;h  stations 
have  need  of  a  strong  sense  ot  honour  and  integrity 
to  make  theif  fieitignea  and  misfortunes  tolerable. 

It  is  no  nnuseful  sentiment  that  we  collect  from  read- 
ing that  Richlieu  shortened  his  days  by  the  uneasiness 
wilii  which  he  was  devoured  in  the  fulness  of  his 
power.  What  Vohaire  says  of  Louis  XIV.  is  an  ex- 
cellent nirniento  to  the  ambitions :  that  he  saw  ail  his 
£unily  perish  by  premature  deaths ;  that  though,  to- 
wards close  of  his  life,  he  appeared  in  public  as 
usual,  in  private,  the  paiu  of  his  many  misfortunes 
pierced  him  to  the  heart,  and  threw  him  into  convul* 
sioDS ;  thai  he  met  widi  domestic  losses  at  the  conclu* 
sioD  of  an  unsuccessfiil  war,  and  before  he  was  sure  of 
obtainino;  a  peace,  and  at  a  time  when  a  famine  had 
wasted  his  kingdom;  and  that  he  lost  in  the  minds  of 
his  flibbjects,  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  all 
the  respect  and  esteem  he  had  gained  by  his  great 
actions. 

The  advantage  of  preferring  a  private  situation,  es- 
pecially to  entering  into  the  views  of  faction,  we  see 
in  the  security  and  long  life  of  Atticus,  in  the  most 
difltracted  times  of  the  Roman  history ;  and  in  Rich- 
ard Cromwell,  who  lived  to  a  great  age  contented  and 
happy  *,  whereas  his  father  never  knew  what  happiness 
was.  The  history  of  very  few  great  statesmen  can 
natch  that  of  cardinal  Fleury,  of  whom  we  read  that 
his  schemes  were  crowned  with  success  from  the  year 
1726  to  1742 ;  that  he  lived  ninety  years  and  pre- 
served his  faculties  unimpaired  to  the  last;  which 

*  He  died  in  1712,  in  his  ooth  year:  a  rare  instance,** as  Burnet  re- 
mtks,  *  of  the  instabili^  of  human  greatness  and  of  the  security  of  in- 
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makes  his  historian  say^  that  if  ever  there  was  a  happy 
man  upon  earth,  it  was  doubtless  cardinal  Fieury. 

Lastly,  Those  observations  on  the  tempers  and  man- 
ners of  men,  which  we  may  collect  every  day  from. 
common  lifey  afect  lis  much  more  strongly  when  we 
see  them  exemplified  in  the  history  of  great  personages. 
We  see  for  instance,  every  day,  that  almost  all  per* 
sons  who  are  entrusted  with  power  abuse  it  But  this 
is  better  exemplified  in  kings  and  -ministers  of  states 
We  see  again,  that  men  in  low  circumstances  are  apt 
to^be  despised)  and  that  court  is  always  paid  U>  the 
great  and  the  powerful.  But  this  maxim  receives  a 
stronger  confinnation^  and  makes  a  deeper  impression, 
lhan  any  occurrence  in  private  life  could  occasion, 
when  we  tfiink  what  court  was  paid  to  Oliver  Crooft*. 
well,  by  all  the  princes  of  Europe  ;  while  Chailes  II. 
then  in  exile,  could  not  obtain  an  interview  with  the 
ministers' of  either  France  or  Spain,  at  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees,  though  he  made  a  journey  on  purpose 
to  obtain  it*. 

It  is  a  common  and  just  observation,  that,  through 
the  inconstancy  of  our  nature,  men  are  liable  to  coin 

ceive  hasty  and  unreasonable  disgust  at  their  situation, 
and  yet,  when  they  have  changed  wish  to  resume 
it;  and  this  we  see  exemplified  in  private  life  almost 
every  day.  But  ev^  so  many  examples  of  this  kind 
do  not  make  so  j^reat  an  impression  upon  us  as  the 
iiistory  of  Victor  Amadeus  king  of  Sardiniai  who  al>- 
dicated  the  crown  through  mere  caprice ;  but  found,  4^ 
some  historian  says,  that  the  company  of  his  mistress, 
who  was  become  his  wife,  devotion,  and  the  tranquil- 
lity of  retii^ent,  could  not  satisfy  a  soul  occupied 
during  fifty  years  with  the  affairs  of  Europe.    He  was 

•  Iliis  was  in  16d9.   See  CimtwUm,  1719.  iiU  677,  68»^Ed. 
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desirous  of  regaining  the  throne  even  by  force^  and 

afterwards  died  in  confinement. 

flow  incapable  riches  and  power  are  to  satisfy  the 
Blind  of  man,  is  an  observation  which  few  persons,  in 
the  course  of  their  own  experience,  have  nut  seen  oc- 
casion to  make.  Bui  the  sentiment  makes  a  deeper 
impression  upon  us  when  we  see  it  exemplified  in  the 
hhtoty  of  statesmen  and  conquerors,  and  as  it  is  bean> 
tituliy  exhibited  in  a  conversation  which  passed  be- 
tween Pyrrhus  and  his  minister  Cyneas,  before  their 
expedition  into  Italy.  The  minister  asked  the  king 
what  he  proposed  to  do  when  be  had  subdued  the 
iiomans ?  He  answered,  pass  into  Sicily.  What  then? 
said  the  minister.  Conquer  the  Carthaginians,  replies 
the  king.  And  what  follows  that  ?  says  the  minister. 
Be  sovereign  of  Greece,  and  then  enjoy  ourselves,  said 
ike  king.  And  why,  replied  the  sensible  minister^ 
can  we  not  do  this  last  even  now  ? 

To  add  one  instance  more :  we  see  the  vanity  of  tlie 
living,  in  their  boundless  provision  for  futurity,  and 
in  the  dissipation  of  the  large  fortunes  of  covetous 
persons,  by  the  extravagance  of  their  lieirs.  But  it 
does  not  atiect  us  near  so  much  as  when  we  are  read- 
ing in  history,  that  the  riches  which  Sixtus  V.  amassed 
in  his  pontificate,  and  those  which  Henry  IV.  of  France 
had  with  great  difficulty  saved,  were  squandered  away 
widiin  less  than  a  year  after  their  deaths ;  also  that 
the  treasure  which  Henry  VII.  of  England  had  raised 
by  every  art  of  extortion  went  almost  as  fast. 

Thus  we  have  seen  how,  by  history,  our  minds  are 
agreeably  entertained,  our  passions  are  exercised,  and 
our  judgements  arc  formed,  so  as  either  to  fit  us  for 
the  business  of  life,  or  furnish  us  with  materials  for 
science ;  bow  sentiments  of  virtue  are  acquired,  and 
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die  best  mofil  maxims  of  condiict  eie  most  deef^ 

impressed  upon  our  miuds.  All  these  advantapres  re- 
auU  from  history  as  a  study.  There  are  other  advan- 
tages lesntei^.to  meitkind  from  il^  m  adiffMent  maan 
ner,  as  only  ooe  instrement  of  monding  traasactioas. 
How  imperfect,  for  instance,  without  history,  would 
be  our  kaowl^dge  of  genealogies,  aad  oonseqiiently  of 
tim'oifder'of  important  svccessicms;  aadliow'pi^caffioiia 
would  be  the  advantage  resulting  from  conventions 
and  treaties  of  all  kinds,  if  ail  Ae  articles  of  them 
were  repostted  only  in  the  memory  of  ^tfan  oontraoting 
parties.  We  read  that  the  boundaries  of  some  of  the 
Grecian  states  were  once  determined  by  a  verse  of 
Homer,  who,  in  his  deseription  of  Greecoirdates  what 
tliey  were  in  his  time. 

The  preceding  account  of  the  uses  of  history  will 
assist  usi  in  determining  what  has  foimerly  been  al 
subject  of  debate  among  the  critics ;  namely,  at  what 
age  history  is  proper  to  be  read. 

Considering  the  various  uses  to  which  the  study  of 
history  has  bMn  shovm      be  snbservient,  I  see  no 

reiison  why  we  sliould  hesitate  to  pronounce,  that  it  can 
neither  be  begun  too  early,  nor  con^ued  too  late*  I£ 
history  amuse  the  imaginationy  exereise  .  and  improve 
the  passions,  inspire  a  taste  for  true  glory,  just  sentH 
ments  of,  and  a  love  for,  virtue,  and  thereby  form  the 
impcr,  and  prepare  men  fiur  conversinir  with  die  world. 

since  tlie  mind  cannot  be  too  well  furnished  in  these 
respects,  and  men  cannot  have  too  large  a  stodcr  of 
tliis  anHdpaied  trpmeimf  the  study  of  it  must  be  me^ 

ful  wliile  there  remains  any  thing  of  the  part  we  have 
to  act  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  Moreover,  since 
history  {umishes  materials  for  the  finest  speculationa 
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and  the  naost  important  sciences,  it  cannot  but  be  of 

service  wliile  we  make  any  use  of  our  intellectual 
faculties. 

Since  biatory  may  be  considered  as  containing  ex- 
amples of  the  sciences  of  morals  and  politics  chiefly, 
no  doubt  a  person  who  has  studied  these  sciences  is 
qnalified  to  read  history  with  more  pleasure  and  ad* 
▼antage.  But  then  it  must  likewise  be  considered, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  master  of  these  sciences 
without  a  knowledge  of  history.  Their  iniiuences  and 
uaes  are  reciprocal.  Thus  the  person  who  has  studied 
the  grammar  of  any  language  will  read  authors  who 
iuiYe  written  in  it  with  more  ease  and  advantage.  But 
grammars  could  never  have  been  made  without  a  pre* 
vious  knowledge  of  the  languages  for  which  they  were 
made,  nor  even  learned,  without  the  use  of  examples 
bono  wed  from  those  languages. 

That  young  persons  are  not  capable  of  making  ar 
right  use  of  historical  examples  in  a  moral  respect, 
was  obviated  when  the  advantages  of  history  above 
experience  were  mentioned.  If  what  was  said  there 
be  considered,  it  will  appear  much  safer  for  a  child  to 
be  trusted  with  a  piece  of  history,  than  to  hear  the  com- 
mon news  of  the  town  he  lives  in.  It  is  certain,  that 
neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  is  exact  justice  done 
to  the  characters  of  men  in  the  events  of  their  lives. 
But  in  history  it  is  done  much  more  completely  than 
it  ta  within  the  compass  of  any  particular  person's 
observation. 

A  proper  regard^  no  doubt,  ought  to  be  had  to  the 
age,  experience,  and  previously  acquired  knowledge, 

as  well  as  the  intended  sphere  of  life,  uf  the  persons  to 
n^m  particular  histories  are  recommended.  It  would 
be  very  preposterous  to  advise  any  person  to  begin  the 
study  of  history  with  such  writers  as  Polybius  or  Ta- 
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citus,  and  to  end  withlivy^QuintuBCurtius^orCorne- 
litis  Nepos.   Contmon  sense  will  direct  fhat  histories 

which  tend  chiefly  to  amuse  the  imajrination,  or  enforce 
the  plainest  instriictions  in  moraisi  ought  rather  to  be 
recommended  to  young  persons,  who  will  both  have 
the  most  relish  for  such  works,  and  to  whom  they 
will  be  oi  the  greatest  use ;  and  that  histories  which 
furnish  more  exercise  for  the  jud(i;ement  should  be 
reserved  for  an  ape  in  which  that  faculty  is  riper. 
However,  there  can  be  no  great  inconvenience  in  young 
persons  beii^  indulged  in  reading  almost  all  histories 
promiscuously.  Their  natural  disposition  and  pre- 
vious acquirements  will  direct  them  to  what  they  are 
most  capable  of  profiting  by,  and  the  higher  uses  of 
the  same  works  may  be  safdy  left  to  be  reaped  at  a 

second  perusal,  in  ii  more  advanced  sta^e  of  life.  No 
general  history  is  better  calculated  for  the  use  of  young 
persons  than  that  of  RoUin. 


• 
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PART  IL 

OF  THE  SOURCES  OF  HISTORY. 


LECTURE  IV. 

Though  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  mankind  in  very 
early  and  rode  ages  could  be  aware  of  any  of  the 

advantages  vvhicLi  arise  from  History  as  a  studi/y  or  that 
they  could  even  have  much  occasion  to  transmit  the 
kaowledge  of  any  of  their  transactions  to  posterity ; 
yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  apprehension  of 
the  usefulness  of  some  contrivance  for  this  purpose 
ONisI  V!ei7  soon  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  a  people 
who  were  forming  themselves  into  any  kind  o(  society. 
Nq  society,  for  instance,  can,  subsist  without  compacts 
and  Qgrijsem^nts ;  and  these  are  so  manifestly  liable  to 
be  forgotten  or  evaded,  (particularly  as  the  obligation 
of  keeping  a  promise  is  seldom  found  to  have  much 
fiarcemnpng  barbarians,)  that  it  must  have  immediately 
appeared  desirable  to  have  some  standing  memorials 
of  them,  as  a  better  security  for  their  observance  than 
the  memory  or  the  honour  of  the  contracting  parties. 
Various  other  more  extensive,  uses  of  records  could  not 
fell  to  occur  in  a  more  improved  state  of  society  ;  and 
with  the  improvements  of  society  and  the  muUiplied 
uses  of  records^  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
the  methods  *of  recording  would  likewise  improve. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  these  have  been  various  ; 
aod  the  traces  of  past  events  which  the  practice  of 
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these  methods  has  left  in  the  world,  are  the  chief  sources 
to  which  all  historians  must  have  recourse  for  their 
materials. 

Under  this  second  head.  Of  the  sources  ofhistonf^  I 
propose  to  enumerate  all,  or  at  least  the  principal,  me- 
thods that  have  been  made  use  of  for  transmittiog  to 
posterity  the  knowledge  of  past  events  ;  and  I  shall 
treat  of  them  in  what  I  apprehend  to  be  their  natural 
order,  beginning  with  the  first  and  least  perfect,  and 
ending  with  the  last  and  most  perfect,  that  human  in- 
genuity has  yet  invented.  Under  each  head  I  shall 
consider  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests, 
and  give  a  general  account  of  the  information  we  may 
expect  from  it  After  these  direct  sources  of  history, 
I  shall  mention  the  principal  of  those  means  by  which 
we  are  able  indirectly  to  ascertain  and  transmit  the 
knowledge  of  important  facts. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  arts  of  writing,  carvings 
and  painting,  oral  tradition  must  have  been  the  only 
vehicle  of  historical  knowledore ;  ^md  with  respect  to 
this,  it  is  well  worth  our  notice,  that  the  wisdom  of 
Providence  has  made  provision  for  the  instruction  of 
youth,  in  the  dispositions  and  circuinstances  of  tiieir 
aged  parents.  When  the  active  scenes  of  thw  Jives 
are  closed,  their  active  powers  being  spent,  but  the 
active  passions  of  their  nature  still  so  much  awake 
as  deeply  to  interest  them  in  public  transactions,  since 
they  can  have  but  Uttle  share  in,  and  enjoyment  of,  the 
present^  they  are  perpetually  reviewing,  and  taking 
pleasure  in  relating,  the  past  scenes  of  their  lives; 
which,  being  impressed  when  their  minds  were  vigo- 
rous and  retentive,  are  faithfully  retained  in  memoiy. 
-  Thus  the  natural  talkativeness  of  old  age,  meeting 
with  the  natural  inquisitiveness  and  curiosity  of  youth, 
makes  a  happy  coincidence  of  circumstances,  very 
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fimmUe  to  the  propagatioa  of  knowledge  and 
instraction. 

It  must  be  confessed,  and  it  is  obvious  to  conceive, 
that  this  method  of  conveying  historical  knowledge 
nuist  have  been  very  imperfect,  and  inadequate  for 
several  important  uses  of  iiistory.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing thisy  it  might  have  been  much  more  extensive  and 
eiact  than  we,  who  chiefly  make  use  of  difierent  and 
more  perfect  method s,  can  well  imagine.  It  is  uni- 
versally true,  that  when  any  art  has  been  long  disused, 
it  gfows  less  perfect  and  more  insufficient  than  when 
mankind,  through  want  of  any  other,  were  obliged  to 
make  the  most  of  it ;  and  it  is  therefore  apt  to  suffer 
more,  upon  comparison  with  a  new  and  more  cultivated 
art,  than,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  ought  to  do.  Thus 
we  see  that  persons  who  have  no  knowled[>'e  of  written 
numbers  are  much  readier  in  mental  computation,  than 
tlioee  who  have  been  used  to  have  recourse  to  their 
pen  upon  every  occasion. 

It  is  very  possible,  therefore,  that  we  may  entertain 
loo  mean  an  opinion  of  the  state  of  historical  know- 
ledge before  the  invention  of  the  present  arts  of  re- 
cordingr  events  ;  since  persons  who  had  no  histories  to 
read  would  make  more  inquiries,  and  take  more  pains 
(a  procure  information  from  all  quarters,  and  would 
of  course  be  more  capable  of  informing  others,  than 
any  persons  now  living  could  be  with  respect  to  what 
diey  have  not  learned  from  books.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble but  that  in  those  unlettered  ages,  every  elderly 
person  would  be  possessed  of  a  little  treasure  of  histo- 
ry ;  which  would  not  consist  of  his  own  family  stories 
oidy,  bat  contain  many  particulars  relative  to  the  ge- 
neral stale  of  his  country  and  other  neighbouring  na- 
tions. 

These  informations  were  the  sources  from  which 
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HerodotoB  derived  thegreale^ipart  of  his  Usloiy ;  and 

the  growing  repatation  of  that  author  demonstrates 
how  much  real  and  useful  knowledge  a  maa  of  sense 
and  inqoirj  may  get  by  s)ich  chamiels* 

To  secure' the  remembrance  of  very  importantftdSy 
particularly  of  compacts  and  treaties,  we  find  it  to  have 
been  the  custom  in  ail  nations  before  the  use  of  lettecs^ 
and  even  continued  long  after  their  inlrodaetion,  to 
recite  them  before  large  stated  assemblies  of  people. 
'  Hereby,  both  an  air  of  importance  was  given  to  them» 
and  a  greater  number  of  witimsea  was  provided  fiir 
them.  For  many  agear  in  Ihia  country,  every  contract 
of  importance  was  made  in  some  public  court;  and  no 
barg^n  or  sale  of  goods  was  valid  unless  made  in  the 
open  market  It  is  not  whoUy  iniprobable»  bvt  ti&at  it 
miglitbe  in  consequence  of  such  customs  as  these  that 
Herodotus  was  led  to  recite  his  written  history  before 
the  general  assembly  of  Greece  at  the  Oljrmpic  games* 

It  is  a  very  good  method  which  the  Indtans  of  North 
•  America  use,  to  enable  them  to  retain  in  memory  all 
the  articles  of  a  ot^fasgkeix,  treaty.  The  public  orator  de- 
livers to  one  of  his  attendants  a  string  of  wtmpum* 
upon  the  recital  of  every  article  ;  so  that  each  is  in- 
trusted to  a  different  peMcm,  and  he  is  provided  with  a 
memorial  that  may-  fimquently  lemivd  him  of  it,  and 

thereby  the  more  deeply  impress  it  on  his  memory.  '  «• 

The  paintings  of  the  Mexicans  answered  the  same 
purpose  mifch  better,  and  contained  b  pmt^  faW  bim- 
tbry  of  the  nation  iW>m  a  very  early  periodir  'They 
^  consisted  of  the  figures  of  natural  objects^  sometimes 
contracted  into  hieroglypkicSt  mixed  with  iomny  sym- 
bolical charactere,  andtbenameaofpemonstad  places 
were  distinguished  by  the  figures  of  tlie  objects  which 

*  ^  The  curreDtmoo^  among  the  lodiam."  See  Colden^s  BUioty  of 
the  fhfe  IVoliMf .  1755.     S.  note^AI. 
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tiie  OHMS  expvested.  Thus,  witix  the  help  of  tradition 
(tbere  being  persons  whose  business  it  was  to  explain 
th^e  pictures)  they  conveyed  to  future  ages  a  very 
conyelent  knowledge  of  the  past 

Bnt^  notwithstanding  every  method  of  improving 
merely  oral  tradition,  it  seems  to  have  been  not  witli- 
Ottt  reason  that  sir  Isaac  Newton  lays  it  down  as  a  ge- 
iicial  mtuum,  that  things  said  to  have  been  done  above 
abundredy  or  two  hundred,  years  before  the  use  of  let- 
ters are  worthy  of  little  credit*.  And  if  we  consider 
Aenaliireof  efvidence^  the  reasonableness  of  this  asser- 
tion will  be  more  apparent;  and  particularly  if  we  atr 
tend  to  the  gfreat  difference  there  is  between  depen- 
dent and  independent  evidence. 

If  tb0  evidence  of  a  &ct  depend  upon  a  number  of 
original  witnesses  no  way  connected  with  one  another, 
80  that  the  insufficiency  of  one  shall  not  at  all  effect  the 
1^8^  tbelftct  will  not  be  improbable,  unless  the  defi- 
cieDCjr  of  credibility  in  them  all  be  very  great.  But 
if  the  evidence  be  supported  by  a  number  of  witnesses 
dependent  upon  one  anoth(  r,  so  that  the  insufficiency 
of  any  one  shall  wholly  invalidate  that  of  all  who  come 
after,  the  credibility  of  each  separately  taken  must  be 
veiy  great,  to  make  the  evidence  of  the  whole  authentic. 
In  the  former  case,  fie  more  witnesses  there  are,  the 
better.  For  each  evidence,  though  ever  so  weak,  in- 
creases the  probability,  and  brings  us  nearer  to  cer- 
Iwnty .    But  in  the  latter  case,  the  fewer  there  are,  the 

Her;  for  each  evidence,  though  ever  so  strong,  less- 
ens the  probability,  and  makes  the  fact  more  uncer- 
tain^ 

This  ral^eot  Dr.  Hartley  has  illustrated  by  the  ma- 
thematical doctrine  of  chances,  in  the  following  man- 

*  See  Tbe  lAtroduetion"  to  his  CAronohgy,  17^8.  p.  7^Ed, 
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ner^  :  puttbg  i  for  tke  absolute  value  of  each  depen-: 

dent  evidence,  or  the  insufficiency  of  each  independent 
evidencei  absolute  certainty  in  the  former  <mse,  and 
absolute  uncertaiutjr  in  Ike  latter,  being  equal  to  uuitjry 
and  making  the  number  of  witnesses  the  power  ofn  in 
both.  From  this  it  will  be  manifest,  upon  a  little  at- 
tention, that  provided  the  ponrer  (n)  be  considerable 
(a)  may  be  very  little  without  greatly  diminishing  the ' 
value  of  the  expression ;  that  is,  without  ^eatly  lessen- 
ing the  probability  in  the  one  case,  or  the  improbabi* 
lity  in  the  other.  For  example,  let  ats9  and  HslO ; 
then  '^"=3o7?io;o6oooo  ^liich,in  independentevidence,  will 
be  little  less  than  absolute  certamty  ;  and  in  depeii* 
dent  evidence,  litde  less  than  absolute  uncertainty. 

The  value  of  each  separate  evidence  must  be  estimated 
fipom  considering  the  opportunity  any  person  had  of 
knowing  the  truth,  and  his  fidelity  in  communicating^ 
it  In  historical  evidence,  where  an  author's  moral 
character  is  not  known,  his  veracity  will  be  judged  of 
according  to  his  situation,  by  considering  whether  it 
was  such  as  would  lay  him  under  any  bias  to  falsify, 
or  not 

From  the  first  of  these  considerations  we  infer  that 
the  histories  of  England,  Scotland,  and  other  Eufopieaii ' 
states,  before  the  Roman  conquests,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  letters  (as  they  are  grounded  chiefly  upon  oral 
tradition),  mustbe  very  uncertain :  and  hence  the  marks 
of  fable  in  some  of  the  first  books  of  almost  all  very 
ancient  histories.  From  the  second  consideration  we 
are  led  to  give  little  credit  to  the  accounts  of  either 
firiends  or  enemies  in  the  histories  of  rival  ntftions,  and 
particularly  of  opposite  sects  or  parties,  unless  we  Lave. 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  accounts  of  both  sides. 
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Thus  the  chftracter  whidh  the  Romans  have  ^ven  of 

the  Carthao-inians,  and  even  tlieir  accounts  of  facts  in 
their  intercourse  with  them,  will  be  for  ever  reckoned 
dnhioiu ;  whereas  the  most  exact  and  impartial  history 
of  their  transactions  with  the  Grecian  states  may  be 
extracted  from  the  accounts  of  both  nations.  And  from 
bodi  eoDsideratioDS  is  founded  the  great  degree  of  cre- 
dit that  is  universally  given  to  the  histories  of  Thucy- 
dides  and  Xenophon.  Both  these  authors  lived  in  the 
time  of  which  they  write ;  both,  though  Athenians 
and  employed  in  public  characters  by  their  country, 
were  ill-used  by  their  countrymen,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  among  the  Lacedemonians ;  so  that  it  may  be 
pietly  fairly  presumed,  that  one  prejudice  would  nearly 
btlance  another,  and  their  minds  be  left,  as  nearly 
as  possiblci  in  a  state  of  absolute  impartiality. 

The  comparison  of  the  Egyptian  histories  of  Hero- 
dotiis,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  what  Plato  relates  from  a 
Poem  of  Solon  s,  shows  the  natural  progress  of  fiction 
io  history,  when  there  are  no  records  to  curb  and  re- 
itnin  the  invention  of  a  people  bent  upon  magnifying 
tiieir  antiquities.  After  Cambyses  had  destroyed  the 
records  of  Egypt,  the  priests  ot  that  country  were  con- 
tiauaUy  adding  to  the  catalogue  of  their  kings,  and  car- 
rying more  backward  the  dates  of  past  transactions)  as 
appears  by  the  following  circumstances.  Solou,  He- 
rodotus, and  Diodorus,  all  travelled  into  Kgypt  at  dif- 
ferent and  successive  periods  of  time,  and  all  had  their 
information  from  the  priests  of  that  country.  Accord- 
ing to  Solon,  who  was  the  first  of  the  three  that  visit- 
ed Egypt,  the  wars  of  the  great  gods  happened  in  the 
days  of  Cecrops,  but  according  to  Herodotus  they  must 
have  been  more  ancient ;  and  Diodorus,  who  wrote 
four  hundred  years  after  Herodotus,  inserts  many  name- 
Icis  kings  between  those  whom  he  placed  in  continual 
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succession  ;  so  that  their  earliest  history  was  then  re* 
moved  into  the  remotest  antiquity.- 

The  credibility  of  Ustomns  who  treat  of  their  own 
tkneSy  mud  dt>  Hot  compile  from  the  writings  of 'others, 
particularly  of  those  who  themselves  bore  a  part  in 
public  affairs,  a6  Tbuqrdides,  Xraophon,  Cesary  Cla- 
rendon, Sully,  &c;  come  under  the  coneidenttion  of  ori> 
ginal  evidences.  With  respect  to  writers  of  this  class, 
it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  ancients  were  in  oir- 
cumstances  in  which  it  was  much  Ituto  easy  to  leceiye 
information  than  the  moderns,  by  reason  of  their  want 
of  the  methods  which  are  now  in  use  for  the  speedy 
conveying  «of  intelligelice^  For  these  we  afe  indebted 
to  that  freer  fntercourse  which  inore  e&temrre  politics 
and  commerce  have  promoted  between  different  states, 
and  especiaiiy  the  establishment  of  posts  in  all  the  ci* 
vilised  cotlntrieiir  of  Eniio()e.'  ' 

In  ancient  times  a  natron  mii^ht  be  subdued,  and 
hardly  any  but  its  next  neighbours  hear  of  it.  This 
may  be  the  i^a^oi^  why  so  little  notice  is  taken  of  the 
wars  of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  hj  Ae  contempo- 
rary Greek  writers,  who  do  not  so  Strictly  confine 
iheniselves  to  their  subject,  as  purposely  to  decline 
the  mention  of  foreign  incidents' diflt  Would  embellish 
their  works.  For  a  like  reason  it  is  remarkabte  that 
all  the  states  of  Europe  were  long  ignorant  both  of 
Jenghis  Khan  and  his  conquests*'  Bat  since  commerce 
and  navigation  have  been  so  much  extended,  nothing 
can  happen  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  civilised 
world  but  the  knowledge  of  it  is  immediately  commu-* 

nicated  to  all  the  rest. 

It  is  a  pretty  just  observation  of  Mr.  Hume,  that,  in 
general)  ther^  is  more  candour  and  sincerity  in  the  an- 
cient historians,  but  les^  exactness  and  care  than  in 
the  moderns.    The  reason  of  the  latter  may  be^  that 
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the  first  writers  of  history  ciOold  not  be  aware  of  the 
U9e  of  such  mintite  exactness  in  relating  a  variety  of 

liibturical  circumstances.  For  example,  not  having  ob- 
served, or  sufficiently  attended  to,  such  subjects  as  go- 
vernment, laws,  manners,  arts,  &c.  they  were  not  aware 
that  tlie  projrress  of  them  would  ever  become  a  matter 
of  suck  general  and  reasonable  curiosity  as  it  is  now. 
Also,  having  seen  no  important  etid  answered  by  chro- 
nological exactness,  and  having  no  fixed  aerasto  guide 
them,  they  would  naturally  not  be  so  attentive  to  fix 
the  precise  dates  of  events,  as  the  more  extensive  views 
of  modem  historians  make  it  desirable  that  they  had 
been. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ancient  and  classical  histo- 
liuia  bad  Sin  advantage  in  the  mbject  of  their  histories, 
with  respect  to  the  certainty  of  intelligence  concern- 
ing the  objects  and  motives  of  schemes  and  transac- 
liottB.  They  treat  chiefly  of  the  politics  and  wars  of 
republiemt  states,  in  which  nothing  can  be  kept  secret 
For  besides  that  modern  politics  are  much  more  com- 
plex and  refined  than  the  ancient,  more.paws  are  taken 
to  oooceal  thein ;  which,  in  European  courts  and  mon- 
archies, or  states  in  whicli  the  executive  power  is 
lodged  in  one  hand,  or  a  few  hands,  it  is  more  easy  to 
io.  Notwithstanding  this,  so  much  are  the  methods 
of  coming  at  intelligence  multiplied  and  improved,  in 
the  more  connected  modern  states  of  £urope,  that  the 
sagacity  even  of  some  contemporary  writers  has  arrived 
at  remarkable  certainty -and  exactness  in  their  accounts 
of  public  measures;  and  even  with  respect  to  those 
nations  which  are  the  most  famed  for  the  intricacy  of 
dieir  politics.  Oerard,  secretary  to  the  Duke  d'Eper- 
non,  relates,  that  when  Davilas  history  was  read  by 
that  old  .man,  who  had  been  a  principal  actor  in  that 
he  expressed  his  wonder  how  the  author  could 
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be  so  well  informed  of  the  most  secret  eouncils  wad 
measures  of  those  times. 


LECTURE  V. 

A  METHOD  of  transmitting  the  knowledge  of  important 
events  with  greater  accuracy  than  by  simple  narration 
would  be  by  histaricai  poetASf  with  which  few  barba- 
rous nations  have  been  long  wholly  unprovided.  A  story 
reduced  to  any  kind  of  metre  would  suffer  little  by  re- 
petition ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  any  va* 
nation  in  the  repetition  would  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  affect  the  general  facts  it  contained.  Conbidering 
that  all  the  learning  of  those  nations  must  necessarily 
<M>nsist  of  those  poems,  and  that,  being  composed  chiefly 
in  honour  of  their  founders  and  heroes,  they  would  be 
constantly  sung  in  religious^  ceremonies,  and  on  festi- 
Tals  instituted  to  their  memory  (which  circumstances 
would  greatly  contribute  to  extend  and  perpetuate 
them),  it  is  easily  conceived  what  use  an  historian,  who 
could  come  at  the  knowledge  of  such  poems,  might 
make  of  them* 

The  Bards  amono;  the  Britons  and  ancient  Germans, 
and  the  Scalds  among  the  Scandinavians,  are  most 
worthy  of  our  notice  in  tiiis  respect,  as  they  were  an 
order  of  men  whose  sole  employment  it  was  to  compose 
and  repeat  those  poems.  Olaus  Magnus  was  much  in* 
debted  to  die  poems  of  the  Scalds  in  his  history  of  one 
of  the  northern  nations.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the 
poems  of  the  Welsh*  and  Irish  were  better  known. 

Even  the  poems  of  Homer  (particularly  the  Iliad) 
bear  evident  marks  of  their  being  founded  on  &ct, 

*  The  rcaderisfefimdtoUie  biquvlflsof  Mr.ShamT^^ 
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notwithstanding  the  mixture  of  the  absurd  Grecian 
mythology  with  them*.  This  author  is  much  more  cir- 
camatantial  than  a  mere  writer  of  fiction,  particularly 
so  ancient  a  writer,  would  ever  have  thought  of  being. 
The  remarkable  distinctness  of  his  characters  is  like- 
wise no  bad  foundation  for  supposing  that  they  were 
copied  from  real  life.  In  both  these  respects  the  Maeid 
of  Virgil  is  very  defective.  The  historical  part  of  that 
work  is  neither  so  circumstantial,  nor  are  the  charac- 
ters introduced  into  it  so  distinctly  marked.  It  has^ 
therefore,  much  more  the  air  of  a  romance. 

Particularity  iu  facts  and  characters  necessarily  be- 
loiiga»  and  closely  adheres,  to  whatever  has  actually 
happened.  It  is  therefore  almost  impossible  to  exclude 
the  mention  of  the  particular  circumstances  of  time, 
place,  and  character,  in  a  relation  of  facts ;  whereas 
these  being  superfluous  in  the  views  of  a  writer  of  fio* 
tion,  and  not  necessarily  obtruding  themselves  into  the 
story,  they  are  generally  omitted.    Besides,  such  sto- 
ries are  oommonly  more  agreeable  to  the  trite  maxims 
of  criticism,  as  being  free  from  every  thing  that  is  not 
essential  to  the  main  story.    But  this  kind  of  correct- 
ness is  purchased  at  the  expense  of  what  is  one  of  the 
best  characteristics  of  truth.    And  happy  has  it  been 
tor  tlie  cause  of  truth,  that  the  importance  of  intro- 
ducing such  a  number  of  seemingly  unnecessary  par- 
ticulars into  narrations  was  not  more  early  attended  to, 
as  hereby  it  is  much  more  easy  to  distinguish  truth 
from  fiction  in  aacient  writings. 

Another  means  of  preserving  traditions,  which  has 
been  more  general  than  historical  poems,  is  by  visible 
moHUiiicntSy  such  as  pilla?^s,  edifices,  or  mere  heaps  of 

*  This,  however,  was  disputed  in  1797,  by  the  learned  Jacob  Brjaat, 
On  his  DissfHaiion  and  Wakefield's  li^, see  JUem.  ^  Wakefidd,  1804.  ii. 
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slvmUf  efcdbai  .upon:  occasion  of  any  remarkable  event*. 
Thiese  monnsMtB,  en^ging  the  attentiolt  of  the  ristng 

generation,  would  occasion  such  a  succession  of  inqui- 
ries and  informations,  concerning  the  origin  and  use 
of  tfaenit  as  would  long  pvesenre  Ae  knowledge  of  the 
transactions  they  were  connected  with.  Of  this  na- 
ture probably  was  iu  part  the  tower  of  Babel,  as  well 
as  the  pillar  that  Jacob  erected  at  Hebron,  and  liie  heap 
of  stones  joiutly  raised  by  him  and  Laban  ss  a  memo- 
rial of  their  mutual  reconciliatioa  and  covenant 

As  these  monuments  had  no  ifffcr^09i9,  their  ex- 
planatiion  jnost  only  ham  been  4raditi6nal ;  hut  as  die 
facts  were  connected  with  visible  and  striking  asso- 
ciated circumstances,  they  would  have  a  great  advan- 
tage Over  those  eoaveyed  by  mere  oral  tradition.  The 
sisrht  of  the  monument  could  not  fail  to  revive  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  re- 
membrance  of  the  use  and  design  of  it :  and  while  the 
monument  subsisted,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
even  a  migration  of  the  people  would  be  followed  by 
.an>  absolute  loss  of  the  histoiy.  For  the  new-comers, 
tbough  not  equally  interested  in  the  events  referred  to 
with  the  late  inhabitants,  could  not  help  being  uiduced, 
by  principles  common  to  human  nature,  to  get  what 
inftnrmation  ikey  conld  ptoeure  with  respect  to  such 

curiosities  in  the  countries  they  settled  in. 
,  Giving  tuwtes  to  countries,  towns,  &c.  has  been  made 
use  of,  M  an  expedient  for  perpetoating  the  memory  of 
their  planters  or  founders,  from  times  of  the  earliest 
antiquity  to  the  present  age ;  from  Enoch,  which  had 
its  name  from  tbe  son  of  Cain  fi  down  to  Pittsbui|r 

See  Goguct,  Origin  of  Lamt^  &C.  P«  i.  B.  ii.  Ch.  vir^JB^ 

t  6'c/i.  iv.  17.— Erf. 

t  OrigtnaUy  Fort-Pitt,  so  named  in  honour  of  the  lirst  Lord  Cbatluun. 
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which  wtf  SO  ^led  in  the  late  war*   Indeed  there  is 

hardly  a  name  criven  either  to  a  person  or  place  in  the 
Old  Testament,  without  an  historical  reason  for  it.  And 
where  transactionr  would  not  be  to  the  honour  of  the 
peisons  concemied  in  them,  the  officious  -  ceal  of  their 
enemies  hits  sometimes  affixed  opprobrious  names  and 
epithets  to  the  places  which  were  the  theatre  of  them, 
which  bid  equally  fair  to  adhere  to  them»  Thus  the 
field  in  which  pope  Gregory  treated  with  Louis  the 
Feeble*, when  they  were  both  known  to  enter  into  the 
negociation  with  a  view  to  deceive  one  another,  went 
for  a  long  time,  and  is  perhaps  to  this  day  known,  by 
the  name  of  the Jield  of  liesf. 

Of  the  same  nature  with  public  monuments  and  tra- 


luuration  of  remarkuble  historical  events  :  such  as  the 
Athenians  sending  annually  a  ship  to  Delos;  the  pas- 
chal supper  among  the  Jews ;  the  Lord's  supper  among 
Christians ;  Our  makinp:  bonfires  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  carrying  oak  boughs  on  the  29th  of  May. 

The  philosopher  Anaximander  eifectually  provided 
for  bis  not  being  forgotten ;  when,  being  asked  by  the 
magistrates  at  Lampsacum,  where  he  had  resided, 
whAt  they  should  do  to  honour  his  memory,  he  made 
the  seemingly  small  and  simple  request,  that  the  boys 
misfht  have  leave  to  play  on  the  anniversary  of  his  de- 
cease. 

These  historical  customs  would  not  indeed,  like 

historical  monuments,  remain  in  the  country  where 
they  were  first  established,  and  thereby  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  new  inhabitants ;  but,  which  is  an 
equivalent  advantage,  they  are  easily  transferred  with 

*  less.   See  Hcn^lt's  Abrcge  Ckronol.  1780.  i  8^. — EJ. 
t  ^  Uoe  pbinr  cntre  Basle  et  StnvilKHirg,  appellee  depuis  ^  le  champ 
dmMOMiiige."'  SceiM— 


- 1  J'  .1^ 
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the  people  that  migrate,  wherever  they  go  ;  and  in  an- 
other respect  they  are  mcure  useful  to  an  historian,  as 
they  assist  him  in  tracing  the  origin  of  coloniesi 
which  would  naturally  retain  the  customs  of  their  mo- 
ther-country. Thus  Newton  infers  from  what  we  read 
of, the  practice  of  circumcision  in  Colchis  and  Iberia, 
&at  the  inhabitants  of  those  4»runtries  were  probably  a 
colony  of  Egyptians,  and  perhaps  left  there  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Sesostris  By  the  same  manner  of  rea- 
soning, the  Chinese  have  also  of  late  been  suspected  to 
have  been  a  colony  of  Egyptians,  and  the  present  in- 
habitants of  North  America  to  be  of  the  race  of  the  an- 
cient Sarmatiansi  inhabiting  the  north-eastern  parts  of 
Asia. 

It  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  corruption  to  which 
the  traditional  explanations  of  naked  monuments  is 
unavoidably  liable,  might  first  suggest  to  mankind  the 
expediency  of  some  contrivance  to  make  them  their 
own  interpreters ;  either  by  the  form  or  the  situation 
of  them,  as  in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  trophies  of  vic- 
tory, &c.  or  by  engraving  upon  them  some  emblems  or 
devices,  expressive  of  the  uses  they  were  intended  to 
^answer.  Thus  Sesostris. is  said  to  have  erected  piU 
lars  in  the  countries  he  subdued,  and  to  have  engraved 
upon  some  of  them  emblems  expressive  of  the  cow- 
ardice or  weakness  of  the  inhabitants,  upon  others 
symbols  of  the  vigour  and  spirit  with  which  they  had 

opposed  liis  invasion. 

As  the  names  of  jnen,  in  &U  original  languages  were 
borrowed  from  thosQ  of  things^  the  figures  of  those  ^ 
things  which  bore  the  same  name  with  any  person,  en- 
graved upon  his  sepulchre,  was  no  bad  method  of  ex- 

•  Though  others  are  of  opinion  tliat  tiiey  were  part  of  the  ten  tribes 
dial  were  carried  iau>  captiviiy  by  the  Assyrians,  and  settled  in  that  coun- 
try^ which  was  then  uiyler  their  dominion. — Amer,  EdUiom, 
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pfessing  to  whom  it  belonged.  This  method  might 
have  beea  used  before  alphabetical  writing  was  in- 
vented :  and  as  the  bishop  of  Clogher*  ingeniously 
conjectures,  may  easily  be  supposed  to  have  given  rise 
to  tiie  worship  of  animals  and  vegetables  among  the 

Egyptians  f- 

As,  in  after  ages,  improvements  were  made  in  this 
method  by  the  Greeks  who  settled  in  Egypt,  who 
erected  statues  holding  in  their  hands  the  things  which 
the  former  inhabitants  had  been  satisfied  with  por- 
traying upon  the  sepulchres,  the  same  learned  person, 
with  great  appearance  of  reason,  conjectures  that  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  Casius  holding  a  pomegranate  in  his 
hand  was  originally  designed  for  Caphtor,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Moses,  and  whose  name  signifies  a  pome- 
granate in  Hebrew,  which  was  the  original  language 
of  that  country.'  This  conjecture  receives  additional 
confinnation  from  considering  that  this  Caphtor,  who 
seems  to  have  come  along  with  his  great  grandfather 
Ham  into  Egypt,  was  "  the  first  Egyptian  warrior  that 
we  meet  with  any  account  of  in  real  history,  who  ex- 
tended his  conquests  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Egypt/' 
and,  "who,  in  com  i)any  with  Ins  brethren  the  Philistines, 
dispossessed  the  Avim  of  that  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
which  was  afterwards  called  Philistia, — and  was  dei- 
fied after  his  death  J.  "  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  he 
might  have  been  the  same  person  also  with  Dionysius 
the  elder,  or  the  great  Bacchus. 

The  apparent  convenience  of  those  monuments  to  re- 
ceive inscriptions  would  probably  set  men  s  ingenui^ 

•Dr.RobCTtCbytaii.  Hedicd  in  managed  63.  See  fiiog.  Bri». m.6S0. 
— U 

t  Seethe  Bishop's^  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  Hieroglyphics,  and  the 
Mythology  of  the  ancient  Heathens,**  annexed  to  A  JourmU  from  Grmd 
Cm  to  Momt  Sinai,  &c.  1753.  p.  94.— 

I  See  Ibid.  ]»p.  86  to  9%^Ed, 
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to  work,  and  greatly  accelerate  the  mvention  oS  writings 
botk  hieroglyphicai  and  alphabeticaL  And  there  ib 
reason  to  believe  that  letters  and  characters  of  all  kinds 
were  made  upon  wood,  stone,  metal,  and  $ucb  like  du- 
rable materialsi  ion^'before^they  wore  nseof  in 
common  life. 

The  imperfection  of  monuments,  even  with  inscrip- 
tions, iS|  that  <hey  could  record  only  a  few  events,  ia  a 
maimer  destitnfee  of  cireumianeesj  and  that  tb^  are 
not  easily  multiplied  ;  so  that,  remaining  single,  and 
little  care  being  taken  to  renew  them^  the  materials 
would  in  time  moulder  away^  and  the  toschption  be- 
come effaced.  And  thie  attention  which  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  in  repair,  would  hardly  su&ce  for 
the  presenration  of  the  traditional  expltcationa.  The 
Amndelian  marbles*,  which  contain  all  the  leading 
events  of  the  Ghrecian  history  till  sixty  years  after  the 
death  of  Alexandor  the  Great;  and  the  CapitoUne 
maibles,  which  contain  a  catalogue  of  the  Roman  mar 
gistrates,  and  the  principal  events  of  their  history,  du- 
ring the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  are  jusdy  reckoned 
amoHij  the  most  valnaUe  remains  of  monumental  in- 
scriptions. 


LECTURE  VI. 

Coins  and  medals,  with  respect  to  their  uses  in  His- 
tory, may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  poi^table  monu" 
mefUs.  The  materials  of  both  are  similar,  and  the 
events  they  record  are  single  and  remarkable.  The 
small  size  of  a  coin  does  not  even  admit  of  its  being 

*  Called  alsfv  the  Parian  Chronicle,  siippose<I  to  have  hccn  engfcwea 
264  B.        See  Arundd,  in  Nouu,  Dkt,  UuL  17a9.  i.  342.— £<L 
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iQ  cbeutiiBteiitial  as  a  monunient ;  and  though,  for  the 
aaine  reason,  it  be  more  liable  to  be  lost,  it  is  also  more 

c&[>abie  of  being  concealed,  and  is  not  exposed  to  the 
iDjuries  of  the  weather*.  Also,  as  great  numbers  are 
atrack  at  the  same  time,  they  are  easily  multiplied,  so 
that,  upon  the  whole,  they  stand  a  much  fairer  chance 
oi  being  seen  by  posterity*  Accordingly,  we  have  in- 
namerably  more  coins  diat  were  struck  in  ancient 
limes  than  there  are  ancient  monumerits  standing  m  the 
wiH'ld ;  and  though  we  may  be  more  liable  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  pretended  antiques^  this  consideration 
affects  the  virtuoso  more  than  the  historian.  For  if 
the  new  ones  be  exact  copies  of  ancient  coins,  they 
esnmpt  no  history ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  worth  any 
psfson's  while  to  coin  a  piece  whose  known  existence 
has  not  acquired  it  some  degree  of  reputation. 

If  we  attend  only  to  the  original  and  primary  use  of 
ooins,  we  ought  to  make  no  mention  of  them  among 
the  Jirtct  methods  of  record ino-  events.  For  all  the 
ancient  coins  which  liave  now  obtained  the  name  of 
wiedaiSf  were  nothing  more  than  the  stamped  money  of 
aocient  nations.  Yet  as  the  monumental  use  of  such 
portable  pieces  of  metal,  struck  by  the  direction  of  a 
ilate,  was  so  very  obvious,  it  was  not  long  before 
this  double  use  of  them  was  attended  to.  We  know 
nothing  ot  the  uiipression  of  the  Crmei ,  coins  so 
called  from  Crossus,  who  is  the  first  prince  in  the 
wofld  whose  coined  money  is  mentioned  by  historians, 
and  which  were  afterwards  re-coined  by  Darius  the 
Mede,  and  irom  him  received  the  name  of  Darks  f- 
Bat  the  Latins  coined  their  first  money  with  the  head 
of  Saturn  on  one  side  and  the  fissure  of  a  ship  on  the 
other,  in  memory  of  his  coming  into  Italy  by  sea ;  and 

•  Sec  Popc*s  Ktriei  prefixed  to  Atidiboii  s  Dtniogvcs. —  EcJ. 
t  See  Newton's  Chronol.  p.  .^21.  A.  U.  Hist.  v.  130.—  Erf. 
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Upou  every  new  event,  or  the  accession  of  a  new  ma- 
gistrate in  the. Roman  empire^  the  dies  of  their  coins 
were  changed,  to  take  proper  notice  of  that  new  cir- 
cumstance. No  anecdotes,  indeed,  of  a  private  nature 
are  found  on  them.  For  though  some  few  pieces  under 
the  emperors  were  coined  in  honour  of  the  senate,  the 
armyi  or  tlie  people ;  no  private  perjjons  had  that  ho- 
nour, except  they  were  related  to  the  emperor. 

Such  a  number  of  events  have  been  recorded  by 
ancient  medal??,  and  so  crreat  has  been  the  care  of  the 
moderns  in  collecting  and  preserving  them,  that  they 
now  give  great  light  to  history ;  in  confirming  such 
passaofes  iis  iire  true  in  old  authors,  in  ascertain ing" 
what  wa^  belbre  doubtiul,  and  in  recording  suck  as 
were  omitted..  It  is  remarkable  that  history  scarce 
makes  any  mention  of  Balbec,  or  Palmyra,  whose 
ruins  are  so  famous;  and  we  have  little  knowledge  of 
them  but  what  is  supplied  by  inscriptions.  It  is  by 
this  means  that  Monsieur  Vaillant  has  disembroiled  a 
history  that  was  lust  to  the  world  before  bis  time,  aud 
out  of  a  short  collection  of  medals  he  has  given  us  a 
chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Sjrria*;"  though  it  will 
hardly  be  reirarded  as  supplying  any  important  defect 
in  iiistoryi  that  medals  inform  us  of  wives  and  children 
of  emperors,  which  have  not  been  taken  notice  of  by 
any  person  whatever. 

All  the  principal  events  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
have  been  recorded  in  a  set  of  medals,  struck  for  that 
very  purpose.  But  the  inconvenience  attendinir  nu>- 
deru  medals  is,  that,  not  being  used  as  the  current 
coin  of  any  state,  and  being  made  of  very  costly  ma- 
terials, they  are  confined  to  the  cabinets  of  a  few  per- 
sons.   This  was  not  the  case  of  any  of  the  ancient 

•  Addisoo,  Dial.  I.  Work$,  1777.  iii.  |k  Erf. 
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meihils^,  except  a  few  of  a  larger  size,  and  more  cu- 
rious workmanship,  wliicli  were  struck  by  the  emperors 
for  presents  to  their  friends,  foreign  princes,  or  ambas- 
sadors, &c.,  and  which  we  now  distinguish  by  the 
name  of  medailUms, 

But  medals  are  not  only,  or  perhaps  chiefly,  valuable 
as  they  are  a  means  of  preserving  the  knowledge  of 
the  leading  events  in  history ;  they  have  likewise  been 
a  means  of  transmitting  to  us  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  many  things  which  we  are  desirous  of  forming  an 
idea  of,  than  any  history,  by  means  of  verbal  descrip- 
UuQ,  couid  possibly  give  us.  Wo  find  upon  them 
traces  of  customs  and  manners^  the  figures  of  ancient 
buildings,  instruments,  habits,  and  of  a  variety  of  things 
wliicii  show  tlie  state  oi'  the  arta  and  conveniences  of 
life,  in  the  age  wherein  the  medals  were  struck ;  and 
many  things  in  nature  which  historians  have  passed 
unnoticed,  as  beino^  familiar  in  tlie  times  in  winch  they 
wrote,  or  have  omitted,  as  not  being  aware  that  they 
would  ever  engage  the  curiosity  of  after  ages. 

It  is  also  very  amusing  to  view  upon  ineduls  the  fea- 
tures of  the  great  men  ot*  antiquity  ;  whieh,  if  they  were 
struck  in  an  age  in  which  the  arts  flourished,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  of  the  Roman,  and  particularly  of  the 
Grecian  uk  cl  Us,  we  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  they 
are  sufficiently  exact.  And  even  if  they  were  struck 
in  an  age  which  did  not  excel  in  the  arts  of  painting, 
statuary,  and  ecii  viji«^;  yet,  as  faces  are  chic'iiy  drawn 
upon  coins  in  projikf  any  person  who  has  taken  notice 
of  shadows  may  conceive  that  a  very  striking;  likeness 
may  easily  be  hit  off  in  that  way.  However,  in  gene- 
ral, so  extremely  exact  are  the  drawings  of  most  single 
objects  upon  the  old  medals  of  the  best  ages,  that  even 

•**  An  old  Koinan,"  says  Addison,  **  had  his  j>ursc  full  of  ihe  same  pieces 
thai  ve  DOW  preserve  in  cabinets.— *A  fresh  coin  was  a  kind  of  Cnxette, 
tfaatptbtished  the  latest  news  of  the  empire."  Works*  m,  p.  147.^£tf, 
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4iose  fiunoufl  painters  Raphael,  Le  Brun,  and  Rubenii 
thought  it  wprth  their  while  thoroughly  to  study  thcmi 

and  preserve  cabinets  of  them.  And  indeed  the  ge- 
aeralitj  ot  figures  on  many  of  the  Grecian  medals  hav« 
a  design^  an  attitude,  a  force,  aud  a  delicacy,  in  th« 
expression  even  of  the  muscles  and  veins  of  human  fi- 
gures, and  they  are  supported  by  so  high  a  relief,  that 
they  infinitely  surpass  both  the  Roman  medals  and 
most  of  the  modems.  The  only  defect  in  the  drawing 
upon  old  medals  is,  that  buildings  and  other  objects 
are  seen  only  in  front,  and  never  in  perspective,  an  art 
with  which  the  ancients  were  but  little  acquainted^^ 

Upon  raedals  are  seen  plans  of  the  most  consider- 
able buildings  of  ancient  Komc .  One  might  make  an 
entire  galley^"  says  Mr.  Addison,  out  of  the  plant 
,that  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  reverses  of  several  old 
coins."  We  see  also  the  habits  and  dresses  o{  difierent 
persons  in  different  ^ges.  Nor  are  they  only  charged 
witti  things,  but  with  many  ancient  aistamSs  fs  saori* 
fices,  triumphs,  congiaries,  allocutions,  decursions,  lec- 
tistemiunis,  and  a  thousand  other  antiquated  names 
and  ceremonies  that  we  should  not  have  had  so  just  a 
notion  of,  were  they  not  still  preserved  on  coins.  With- 
out the  help  of  coins, '  as  the  same  author  pleasantly 
observes,  we  should  never  have  kn'own  which  was 
the  first  of  the  emperors  that  wore  a  beard,  or  rode  in 
stirrups*,** 

Old  coins  exhibit  likewise  the  general  character  and 
taste  of  the  several  emperors.  Thus  we  see  Nero  with 
a  fiddle,  and  Commodus  dressed  in  his  lion  s  skin, 
though  we  are  not  to  trust  to  coins  for  the  characters 
of  princes  t«   ^  ^>  Claudius  Would  be  as  great  aeon- 

*  Dial.  I.  Works,  iu.  19,  2G.-Erf. 

fMjcietroiii  would  discover  a  Commodut  through  the  disguise  of  the 
dttb  «iid  lion'fttkloy  «nd  find  out  «ich  to  one  to  be  Uvk^  that  was  dressed 
up  likt  a  C9>«t/*  Kii.  p.  f9.--*JEtf. 
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queror  as  Julius  Cxsar,  and  Domitian  as  good  a  man 
as  Titus.  For  though  the  coinage  at  Rome  was  sub* 
ject  to  the  direction  of  the  senate,  there  is  no  doubt 
kit  that  in  this,  as  in  erery  thing  else^  they  consulted 
tie  taste  <ind  pleasure  of  the  emperors. 

Several  of  these  advantages  medals  possess  in  com- 
non  with  some  monumental  inscriptionii.  They^  also 
atrree  in  this,  that  from  medals  and  inscriptions  only 
we  can  form  any  idea  of  the  progress  oi  the  art  and 
■unner  of  writing  in  different  nations  and  ages.  Writ« 
ing  upon  other  materials  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
go  durable.  In  fact,  the  oldest  manuscripts  are  few, 
and  modem,  in  comparison  of  thousands  of  coins  and 
imeriptions. 

Upon  medals  are  preserved  the  entire  forms  of  many 
ancient  edifiasj  and  probably  the  attitudes  of  famous 
Mwij  and  copies  of  celebrated  paintings,  of  which 
there  are  now  no  other  remains,  What  confirms  this 
ooojecture  is,  that  the  Hercules  l  arncsey  the  Fe» 
net  of  MedkiSy  the  ApMo  in  the  Belvedera^  and  the 
fiunous  Marcus  Aurclius  on  horseback,  which  are  pcr- 
liAps  the  four  most  beautiful  statues  extant,  make  their 
q)pearaQce  all  of  them  on  ancient  medals ;  though  the 
figures  that  represent  them  were  never  thought  to  be 
the  copies  of  statues,  till  the  statues  themselves  were 
discovered 

On  the  subject  of  the  use  of  ancient  medals,  (though 

It  be  an  use  of  them  tliat  has  little  relation  to  history,) 
1  shall  just  niention  the  principal  subject  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dison's ingenious  treatise  on  medals :  yis.  that  ancient 
medals  and  ancient  poetry  throw  j[rreat  light  upon  one 
^ther.  He  has  there  exhibited  a  variety  of  examples, 
in  which  the  poet,  and  the  artist  who  made  tiie  medal, 
kiie  had  the  same  thought,  or  copied  from  the  very 

*  A(ldi«oii,  Dial.  i.  Workt.  iii*  96. — Ed. 
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same  common  oriomal ;  the  very  same  thing  being 
described  in  verse  and  expressed  in  sculpture.  He 
has  likewise  presented  us  with  a  curious  set  of  medals^ 
which  clear  up  several  difficult  passages  in  old  autliors ; 
and  he  has  produced  many  passages  from  the  poets, 
which  explain  the  reverses  of  several  medals ;  so  that 
the  science  of  medals  makes  no  inconsiderable  figure 
in  the  Belles  Lettres, 

•  What  the  ancients  made  a  secondary  and  subordi- 
nate use  of  their  coins,  modem  Evkropean  states  have 

attended  to  as  a  primary  and  direct  object.  They 
have  struck  a  variety  of  medals  with  no  other  view  than 
to  celebrate  some  illustrious  person,  or  to  perpetuate 
the  knowleds^e  of  some  memorable  event.  For  modern 
medals  do  not  pass  current  in  payment  as  money ;  but 
at  the  same  time  that  they  answer  this,  their  primary 
use,  more  completely,  by  containinor  more  circumstances 
of  a  transaction,  and  being  furnished  with  more  pre- 
cise dates;  in  every  other  respect  they  show  a  mani- 
fest want  of  judgement  and  true  taste ;  and,  but  that 
it  is  impossible  we  should  be  deceived  in  the  manners 
and  customs  of  our  own  times,  they  might  greatly 
mislead  us  in  those  respects. 

With  the  method  of  coininc:,  we  have  slavishly  co- 
pied the  manners,  customs,  habits,  and  even  the  reli- 
gion of  the  ancients,  with  the  same  absurdity  and  in 
the  same  degree  as  we  have  done  in  our  poetry.  This, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  must  ever  be  the  fate  of  ail 
mitatiom  that  are  not  made  immediately  from  nature. 
If  we  copy  from  other  imitations,  we  shall  alwayti 
copy  too  much ;  an  error  to  which  the  inventors  of  any 
art,  who  copy  only  from  nature  and  real  life,  are  not 
liable.  For  this  reason  every  borrowed  art  will  al- 
ways betray  its  original.  Thus,  though  in  ancient 
medals  we  may  trace  all  the  variations  of  mode  in 
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^dress,  in  tlie  modera  we  cannot ;  all  persons,  without 

distinction,  beinnr  commonly  seen  in  a  Roukiii  hubit. 
From  the  ancieut  medals  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  customs  and  religion  of  the  country' in  which  they 
were  struck ;  but  we  might  conclude  all  the  modem 
European  states  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  Heathen,  from 
their  medals.  Had  the  Greeks  and  Romans  been  guilty 
of  the  same  extravagance,  we  should  not  have  found 
half  the  uses  of  their  medals  that  we  now  do.  "  It  is 
impossible  to  learn  from  the  French  medals,  either  the 
leligion,  customs,  or  habits  of  the  French  nation 

With  rental  d  to  ta.ste  in  medals,  the  moderns,  attend- 
iBg  principally  to  their  historical  uses,  have  crowded 
them  too  much  with  inscriptions;  sometimes,  for  want 
of  room,  putting"  a  part  of  the  leo^end  upon  the  external 
edge  of  the  piece ;  whereas  tlie  inscriptions  upon  most 
ancieot  medals  are  extremely  concise  and  elegant 
We  even  find  entire  copies  of  verses  on  some  modem 
medals;  and  on  others  so  absurd  and  extravagant  a 
taste  is  shown,  that  the  year  of  our  Lord  is  distinguished 
by  the  letters  in  the  inscription  which  denote  it,  being 
raised  above  the  rest.  Lastly,  wliich  is  very  reiiKu  k- 
ablei  considering  the  great  improvement  of  the  arts  in 
general ;  many  of  the  ancient  medals,  as  was  hinted 

before,  particularly  those  of  the  kin;^s  of  Macedon,  are 
said  by  the  connoisseurs  to  exceed  any  thing  of  modern 
date  in  the  beauty  of  their  workmanship  and  the  de- 
licacy of  expression.  During  the  time  of  the  early 
Roman  Emperors,  tlie  medals  had  a  more  beautiful 
rdie/  than  the  modern.  But  about  the  time  of  Con- 
itentine  they  became  quite  flat,  as  those  of  all  Euro-* 
pean  states,  which  imitated  them,  likewise  were,  till 
of  late  years.    We  likewise  copied  the  Constantino* 

*  AckJisoo.  See  his  **  Parallel  lietween  ll»e  ancient  and  modern 
Medab.*^  Dial.  III.  Worlu.  nl  i4Z.— Ed. 
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politaa  coinage  in  Eagknd  till  about  tfie  reign  of 

Henry  VII.,  in  drawing  a  full  face  ;  whereas  all  faces 
were  drawn  in  profile  (which  is,  on  many  accounts, 
fiur  the  most  proper  for  a  coin)  till  the  efid  of  the  third 
centiify. 

Considering  the  principal  historical  uses  of  medals, 
without  entering  into  all  the  fanciful  views  of  a  viriu^ 
09Of  intent  upon  completing  his  several  suites,  it  will 
appear  no  paradox  that  the  value  of  a  medal  is  not  to 
be  estimated  either  from  the  size  or  tlie  materials  of  it^ 
but  firom  what  is  curious  in  the  head,  the  reverse,  or  the 
legend  of  it ;  from  its  rarity,  from  the  fineness  of  its 
workmanship,  or  from  the  goodness  of  its  preservation. 
Thus  an  Ctho  in  silver  is  common  and  cheap ;  but  an 
Otho  in  bronze  is  very  scarce,  and  bears  an  immense 
price. 

In  mod^  times  coals  have  been  made  use 

of  to  distingutdi  families.   They  must  liiereferebeof 

great  use  in  tracing  pedigrees,  and  consequently  in  as- 
certaining persons  and  events  in  history. 
The  origin  of  armories  seems  to  be  ascribed  with  die 

greatest  probability  to  the  ancient  tournaments.  Henry 
die  Fowler,  who  regulated  the  tournaments  in  Ger^ 
numy,  was  the  first  who  introduced  diese  marks  of  ho* 
nour.  Coats  of  arms  were  then  a  kind  of  livery,  com- 
posed of  several  bars,  fillets,  and  colours,  to  distinguish 
the  cosnbatantSi  whose  features  could  not  be  seen  dii- 
ring  the  engagement.  And  those  who  had  not  been 
concerned  in  any  tournaments  had  no  arms,  thoi^^h 
they  were  gentlemen. 

Snch  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  crossed  the  sea, 
in  the  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  also  assumed  these 
tokens  of  honour  to  distinguish  themselves. 

Before  those  times  we  find  nothing  upon  ancient 
tombs  but  crosses,  with  gothic  inscriptions,  and  repre- 
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MDtattioas  of  the  persons  deceased.  The  tomb  of  pope 
Glement  IV.  who  died  in  1 263,  is  the  first  whereon  we 

find  any  arms ;  nor  do  they  appear  on  any  coin  struck 
before  the  year  1336. .  We  meet  with  figures,  it  is 
true,  much  more  ancient,  both  in  standards  and  on 
medals  ;  but  neither  princes  nor  cities  ever  had  arms 
in  form,  nor  does  any  author  make  mention  of  blazath 
mg  before  that  time. 

Originally,  none  but  the  nobility  had  the  right  of 
bearing  arms.  But  Charles  V.  king  of  France,  having 
ennobled  the  Parisians,  by  his  charter,  in  1371,  per* 
mitted  them  to  bear  arms.  From  their  example,  the 
most  eminent  citizens  of  other  places  did  the  like. 

Camden  says  the  use  of  arms  was  not  established 
till  die  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  he  instances  in  several 
rf  the  most  considerable  faniilics  in  England  ;  where- 
as till  that  time  the  son  always  bore  arms  different 
fiPBin  thoee  of  the  father.  About  the  same  time  it  be- 
came the  custom  in  England  for  private  gentlemen  to 
bear  arms,  borrowing  them  from  the  lords  of  whom 
they  held  in  fee,  or  to  whom  they  were  the  most  de* 
voted. 

Arms  at  present  are  of  the  nature  of  titicsj  being 
both  alike  hereditary,  and  the  marks  for  distinguishing 
families  and  kindred,  as  names  are  of  persons  and  in- 
dividuals. 

AU  the  methods  of  transmitting  the  knowledge  of 
Sffentito  posterity  which  have  hitherto  been  mentioned, 
being  more  simple  and  requiring  less  ability,  would 
probably  precede  histories  or  narratives  written  upon 
h^  and  portable  materials  ;  though  these,  no  doubt, 
would  be  very  short,  plain,  and  devoid  of  ornament  at 
iirst.  The  traces  of  facts  left  by  the  practice  of  preced- 
ing methods  must  also  have  been  the  only  sources  irom 
whicb  tte  first  historians  could  derive  their  materials 
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for  the  histories  of  times  past.  And  siuce  all  nations 
i&nd  all  arts  approach  to  perfection  by  degrees,  it  ia 
probable  that  traditional  poems  and  monuments,  with 
or  without  inscriptions,  &c.  would  abound  in  those 
countries  which  produced  the  first  historians. 


LECTURE  VII. 

The  transition  from  public  monuments  to  written  his* 
tories  may  easily  be  conceived  to  have  been  gradual 
and  almost  insensible.  For  the  first  writii^  or  re- 
cords in  an  historical  form,  were  not  the  work  of  pri- 
vate persons,  who  wrote  either  for  their  own  reputatioii 
or  the  service  of  the  public ;  but  were  made  under  the 
direction  of  some  public  magistrate  ;  and,  like  the  Ca- 
pitoline  tables,  contained  little  more  than  a  catalogue 
of  the  chief  magistrates,  and  the  bare  mention  of  the 
principal  events  which  happened  under  their  admi- 
nistration. Such,  probably,  were  the  records  of  the 
archons  of  Athens,  the  catalogue  of  the  priestesses  of 
Juno  Argiva;  and  not  much  more,  probably,  were  die 
chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  Israel,  and  Persia,  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures. 

Few  attempts  were  made  by  private  persons  to  com- 
pose  history  in  the  Greek  language  (in  which  the 
oldest  writings  now  extant,  except  those  of  the  Old 
Testament,  ar^  contained)  before  Herodotus,  who  is 
therefore  styled  the  father  of  hisiorify  and  who  wrote 
about  450  years  before  Christ  History  never  con- 
tained any  variety  of  interesting  and  curious  particu- 
lars, nor  received  any  of  those  graces  and  ornaments 
which  render  the  study  of  it  iibcraly  and  engaging  to 
the  persons  not  concerned  in  the  transactioop  ii  re* 
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cords,  till  men  of  literature  aiid  leisure  gave  their 
time  and  abilities  to  the  subject. 

As  bat  ftw  transactions  could  be  transmitted  by 
all  the  methods  in  use  for  recording  them  before 
the  writing  of  iustory,  and  as  historians  themselves 
afford  no  sufficient  dates  for  measuring  the  intervals  of 
past  time  without  chronology ;  it  will  be  useful,  in  order 
to  form  a  general  idea  about  what  time  the  bulk  of 
history  begins  to  be  wortliy  of  credit,  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  time  when  history  began  to  be  written, 
and  chronology  to  be  attended  to,  in  some  countries  of 
principal  note.  In  this  1  shall  chiefly  follow  sir  Isaac 
Newton. 

"  The  Europeans  had  no  chronology  before  the  times 
of  the  Persian  empire;  and  whatsoever  chronology 
they  now  have  of  aneienter  times  hath  been  framed 
since,  by  reasoning  and  conjecture."  What  they  call 
the  hi^tnrwal  age  wanted  a  good  chronology  for  the 
fiist60or70  olympiads*."  And  from  such  wandering 
people  as  Were  formerly  in  Europe,  there  could  be  no 
memory  of  things  done  three  or  four  generations  before 
the  use  of  letters. 

«*  Josephus  tells  us  that  Cadmus  Milesius,  and  Acu- 
silaus/'  the  oldest  historians  among  the  Greeks, "  were 
but  a  little  before  the  expedition  of  the  Persians  against 
Ae  Greeks.— Hellanicus,  who  was  twelve  years  older 
than  Herodotus,  digested  his  history  by  the  ages,  or 
successions  of  the  priestesses  of  Juno  Argiva.  Others 
digested  theirs  by  those  of  the  archons  of  Athens,  or 
kings  of  the  LacedflBmonianst."  Herodotus  himself 
as^  no  particular  yera.  Thucydides  makes  use  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  is  the 
subject  of  his  history,  as  an  aera  to  which  he  refers  all 

•  Cknml.  p.  45.^Brf.      t  IW-PP- 
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the  events  he  mentions.  Ephorus,  who  brought  his 
history  to  the  twentieth  year  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 

"  digested  thing-s  ])y  ^c/icratio/is ;  iiiid  the  reckoning^  by 
the  olympidds^  or  by  an  \  other  ara,  was  not  yet  in  use 
among  the  Greeks.   The  Arundelian  marbles  were 

composed  sixty  years  alter  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Greaty  and  yet  meution  not  the  olympiads,  nor  any 
Other  standing  sara,  but  reckon  backward  from  the  time 
then  present — In  the  next  olympiad,  Timasus  Sieulns 
wrote  a  history  down  to  his  owp  times^  according  to  the 
olympiads^-^^Eratosthenes  wrote  above  an  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  He  was 
followed  by  Apollodorus :  and  these  two  have  been 
followed  ever  since  by  cbronologers 

As  Cambyses  destroyed  all  the  records  of  Egypt, 

such  as  they  were,  we  have  no  accouut  of  that  people 
which  can  be  depended  upon,  before  their  intercourse 
with  the  Greeks,  from  whom,  indeed,  is  derived  all 
that  we  know  of  them,  and  that  was  not  before  the  time 
of  Psammeticus,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  661 
before  Christ  This  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  whc^ 
when  he  is  speaking  of  those  Grecians  who  had  helped 
to  set  Psammeticus  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  says  that 
die  lonians  and  Carians  continued  for  a  long  time  to 
inhabit  those  parts  which  lay  near  the  sea,  below  the 
city  of  Bubastis,  in  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile, 
till  in  succeeding  times  Amasis  king  of  Egypt  caused 
them  to  abandon  their  habitations,  and  settle  at  Menh 
phis,  to  defend  him  aerainst  the  Egyptians.  But  from 
the  time  of  tbeur  establishment,  he  says,  they  had 
sp  constant  a  comnianicatbn  with  the  Greeks,  that  one 
may  justly  say  we  know  all  things  that  passed  in  Egypt 
from  the  reign  of  Psammeticus  to  our  age. 

As  for  the  chronology  of  the  Latins,  that  is  still 

•  Newton's  Ckronoi.  pp.  4?,  4S.— £if.       .  , 
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mova  uncertain,"  than  that  of  the  Greeks.  Plutarch 
represents  fppetA  uncertaioties  in  the  originals  of  Rome; 

and  so  doth  Servius.  The  old  records  of  the  Latins  were 
burnt  by  the  Grauls,  120  years  aittr  the  Eegituge,  and 
84  years  before  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great : 
and  Quintus  Fabius  Pictor,  the  oldest  historian  of  the 
Latins,  li?ed  an  hundred  years  later  than  thatkmg,  and 
took  almost  all  things  from  Diodes  Peparethins,  a 
Greek*" 

**  When  the  Greeks  and  Latins  were  forniiug  their 
technical  chronology,  there  were  great  disputes  about 
the  antiquity  of  Rome.  The  Greeks  made  it  much 
older  than  the  Olympiads.  Some  of  them  said  it  was 
built  by  ^neas ;  others  by  Romus,  the  son  or  grand- 
son of  iEneas;  others  by  Romus  the  son  or  grandson 
of  Latinus,  kin^  of  the  Aboriorines  ;  others  by  Romus 

the  son  of  Ulysses,  or  of  Ascanius,  or  of  Italus  ;  and 
SSM  of  the  Latins  at  first  fell  in  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Greeks,  saying  that  it  was  built  by  Romulus, 
the  son  or  grandson  of  iEneas.  TimaBus  Siculus  re* 
presented  it  built  by  Romulus  the  grandson  of  ^neas, 
above  an  hundred  years  before  the  Olympiads,  and  so 
did  Naevius  the  poet,  who  was  twenty  years  older  than 
Eonius,  served  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and  wrote  a 
history  of  that  war.  Hitherto  nothing  certain  was 
agreed  upon  ;  but  about  140  or  150  years  alter  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  they  began  to  say  that 
Rome  was  built  a  second  time  by  Romulus,  in  the  fif- 
teenth age  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  l^yages^  they 
meant  reiofus  of  the  kinij^s  of  the  Latins  at  Albaf.'* 

Scythia  beyond  the  Danube  had  no  letters,  till 
Ulphilas  their  bishop  formed  them  ;  which  was  about 
tkK) years  after  the  death  ofAiexander  the  Great;  and 
Germany  had  none  till  it  received  them  from  the  western 

•  Newton's  Chronol,  p.  A9,—  ¥.(L       f  ibid.  pp.  128,  129.— 
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entire  of  the  Latins,  about  700  years  after  the  death  of 
that  king.  The  Huns  had  none  in  the  days  of  Proeoptus, 

who  riourislied  850  years  after  the  death  of  tluit  king;  and 
SwedeD  and  Norway  received  them  still  later 

With  regard  to  our  own  country^  the  Romans  are 
the  first  nation  from  whom  we  learn  any  account  of 
ourselves,  and  we  had  no  writers  of  our  own  till  the 
planting  of  christianityi  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  hept- 
archy. But  from  this  time  the  church  and  the  cloisters 
furnished  a  constant  succession  till  the  Reformation ; 
after  which^  and  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  west,  there 
can  be  no  complaint  of  want  of  writers  of  any  kind, 
or  party.  And  as  to  the  bulk  of  modern  history  in  Cfe- 
neral,  and  indeed  a  great  part  of  what  is  now  called 
ancient  too ;  lord  Bolingbroke  justly  observes,  thai 
^  since  auciLiit  memorials  have  been  so  critically  ex- 
amined, and  modern  memorials  have  been  so  multiplied, 
it  contains  such  a  probable  series  of  events,  easily  dis^ 
tinguishable  from  the  improbable,  as  force  the  assent 
of  every  man  who  is  in  his  senses,  and  ai*e  therefore 
sufficient  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  study  of  his- 
tory f." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  close  this  account  of  J/islonans 
properly  so  called,  with  observing,  that,  of  ancient  his- 
torians, a  contemporary  writer  is  to  be  preferred  ;  but 

that  amono^  the  moderns,  a  later  writer  is  almost  uni- 
versally preferable.  The  ancients  we  credit  in  pro- 
portion to  the  merit  of  their  evident^  for  what  they 
relate.  The  mi;deras  we  chiefly  regard  according  to 
their  accuracy  and  diligence  in  comparing*  and  ascer- 
taining the  evidence  tliey  can  collect  from  others* 
The  ditference  is  founded  on  this  consideration,  that 
for  want  of  memorials  of  ancient  transactions,  the  more 
time  has  elapsed  after  they  happened,  the  more  du- 

•  Newton's  Chronol.  pp.  49,  50.— 2u/.    f  Letter  IV.  1752.  p.  ll«.— 
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bioos  the  history  grows.   Whereas  in  modern  times, 

every  event  of  consequence  is  instantly  committed  to 
writing,  in  some  form  or  other,  by  a  thousand  hands. 
These  are  brought  to  light  only  by  de^ees  ;  and  con- 
siderinj^  that  no  person,  or  those  ininied lately  connected 
with  him,  can  know  the  whole  of  any  very  complex 
transaction,  and  moreover  that  no  person  who  writes  the 
history  of  his  *  own  times  can  escape  the  influence  of 
prejudice,  for  or  against  particular  persons  and  schemes ;  • 
a  later  writer,  who  views  things  with  more  coolness, 
and  has  a  greater  variety  of  materials  to  compare,  has 
certainly  a  great  advantage  over  any  that  went  before 
him. 

Our  own  history,  till  the  Reformation,  there  can  be 

no  doubt  is  far  better  understood  this  century  than  it 
was  the  last ;  and  every  year  brings  us  acquainted  with 
some  new  memoir  concerning  the  transactions  of  the 
middle  of  that,  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury.   Nay,  so  much  weight  is  due  to  this  considera- 
tion, that  we  hardly  need  scruple  to  say,  notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  of  many  valuable  histories,  that  we  have 
almost  as  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  most  important 
events  of  several  periods  even  in  the  classical  history, 
as  the  generality  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  lived 
in  those  periods  could  attain  to.     How^ever,  with  re- 
gard to  modern  times,  a  contemporary  writer,  were  he 
entirely  free  from  prejudice,  writes  under  great  disad- 
vantages, in  point  of  intelli^eme  only,  in  comparison 
with  one  who  comes  after  him ;  who,  with  inferior 
qualifications,  will  easily  be  able  to  supply  his  deh- 
ciences,  if  not  correct  his  mistakes.    And  it  can  only 
be  Wit!  I  respect  to  times  in  wliich  there  is  a  threat  scarcity 
of  materials,  and  where  those  have  been  transmitted 
through  the  hands  of  several  dependent  evidences, 
Aat  a  contrary  rule  is  to  be  observed. 
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LECTURE  VIIL 

Tu£  methods  of  recording  events  wliich  have  hitherto 
been  menttonedy  may  be  termed  direct^  beoauae  tiiey 

were  contrived,  and  made  use  of,  for  that  purpose;  and 
the  notices  oi  past  events  with  which  they  furnish  ua, 
are  the  most  copious  source  of  History  in  after  ages. 
But  there  is  a  variety  of  other  methods  in  which  the 
knowledge  oi  events,  and  of  the  situation  of  things  in. 
times  pasty  is  communicated  to  us  indiredly;  as  from 
many  circumstances,  which  do  not  at  aU  partake  of  the 
nature  of  rtcords,  persons  of  sagacitj  and  attention  will 
be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  state  of  things,  and  to 
distinguish  the  intervals  of  time,  in  past  ages.  I  shall 
mention  a  few  of  these,  in  order  to  o^ive  you  some  idea 
what  a  variety  oi  things  an  accurate  historian  must  at- 
tend to,  and  from  what  unexpected  quarters  he  inay 
sometimes  receive  the  greatest  light  and  information. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  easily  be  apprehended  that, 
in  order  to  form  a  complete  idea  of  characters  and 
events  which  occur  in  any  period  of  history,  we  are  not 
to  confine  ourselves  to  books  proiessedly  historical. 
For  so  extensive  is  the  connexion  of  things  with  on* 
another,  that  every  thing  written  or  done,  in  any  pe* 
riod  of  time,  is  necessarily  related,  in  a  thousand  ways, 
to  many  other  things  that  were  transacted  at  the  same 
time ;  and  therefore  cannot  help  bearing  some  marikn 
and  traces  of  those  related  particulars ;  and  by  these 
a  person  of  sagacity  will  be  led  to  the  knowledge  of 
moretbings  than  he  who  transmitted  theacconntsof  then 
intended  to  signify.  For  this  reason,  to  form  as  com* 
plcte  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  state  of  things  in  any 
period  of  past  time,  we  must  carefully  study  all  the  re- 
mains of  that  time,  how  foreign  soever  they  may  at  fint 
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siglit  appear  to  be  to  our  main  purpose.  In  this  seiise, 
even  poets  and  orators  may  be  considered  as  historianSy 

and  every  law  and  custom  as  a  piece  of  history. 

To  80  great  perfection  are  men  arrived  in  distin- 
guiabing  things  that  have  any  real  eonnexion,  that  the 
age  of  almost  every  writing-  that  remains  of  ancient 
times  is  determined  with  great  exactness*  Indeed,  a 
writer  who  has  no  particular  design  to  conceal  the 
time  in  which  he  writes,  can  hardly  avoid  introducing 
(m  one  manner  or  other)  the  mention  of  such  parti- 
adan  as  will  direct  to  it ;  or  if  he  intend  to  impose 
upon  the  world,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  but,  if  nothing 
eise,  his  language  and  style  betray  him.  These  are 
things  which  are  perfectly  meohanicali  and  least  of 
all  at  a  person's  command ;  or,  however,  what  few 
persons  ever  tliiuk  of  disguisinor. 

There  is  no  doubt,  in  particular,  but  that  all  the 
piecea  which  Anmus  of  Viterbo*  endeavoured  to  palm 

upon  the  world  as  ancient  writings,  have  been  exposed  ; 
the  innumerable  fabulous  legends  about  our  Saviour, 
the.  apostles,  and  many  of  the  popish  saints,  which  long 
passed  current,  are  now  no  longer  reirarded ;  and  the 
iamouB  Decreials^  of  which  the  popes  availed  them- 
setves  so  much  in  dark  ages,  are  now  acknowledged  to 
be  forgeries,  even  by  the  catholics  themselves  t»  while 
the  real  productions  of  antiquity  stand  their  ground  the 
firmer  irom  these  critical  examinations ;  and  all  the 
argusAents  of  pel«  Harduin  %  (who  from  seeing  num- 
berless forgeries,  was  led  to  suspect  forgery  every 

•  A  Domiaioao,  who  died  in  1502.  aged  70.  He  published  17  Book* 
of  Antiquities^ pretended  lo  be  remains  of  Xenopbon  and  other  aiKiait 

author*, — Ed. 

t  See  Mosheim's  Err!  Hist.Cvnt,  ix.  part  ii.  ch.  ii.  1760.  ii.  126. —  AW. 

♦  A  French  Jrsuit,  who  died  ia  1729,  aged  63.  lie  maintained  that 
all  the  ancient  writings,  except  the  W  orks  of  Cicero,  theNaUiral  History 
of  Phny,  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horae^  and  Virgirs  Georgics,  liad 
teen  forged  by  th€  omka.   See  Nma.  Dkt,  Wkit,  1789.  iv.  S51.-— JErf. 
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.where)  has  not  probably  been  able  Id  nnke  one  gfr- 
mdne  ehmic  mtbor  suspected. 

A  few  examples  will  more  clearly  show  what  use  an 
mttentive  historian  may  make  of  books  not  properly 
bistorieal.  No  historian  now  extant,  or  probaUj  Ast 
ever  was  extant,  will  give  a  person  so  much  insight 
•into  the  real  characters  and  views  of  those  great  mea 
who  distinguished  themselYes  in  the  time  of  Oioos^ 
as  he  may  get  from  diat  collection  of  lettim  betweoa 
Cioero  and  his  friendsi  which  pass  under  his  name, 
and  particulariy  from  bis  oonespondenoe  with  AtlicRa 
These  letters^  indeed,  are  written  widi  so  few  iatomp- 
tions,  and  with  so  much  freedom,  that  they  contain  t 
jMrettyregular  and  very  faithful  history  of  the  most  ai^fs 
and  eHtical  partof  his  life.  They  showus,  atleast,  inwlMt 
light  Cicero  himself,  who  was  a  principal  actor  in  that 


u 

II 

ir 

Us  time.   And  private  diaries  and  lettersi  wntSen  if 

persons  who  were  the  chief  ^tors  on  the  theatre  of 
Buropean  politics  in  the  last  century,  are  daily  oomiflg 
-to  light,  and  snppiying  gmat  defects  in  all  onr  hisl»- 
Tians. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  from  two  passages  in  the  poems 
of  Theognis  of  Megara,  ocdlects  both  the  age  oif  tkst 
writer  wui  die  sMualion  of  theChreeks  in  his  tim 
That  poet  exhorts  his  companions  to  be  unanimous, 
and  to  drink  and  be  merry,  without  fear  of  the  Medes; 
•and  he  says  tint  ^discord  had  destroyed  Magnens, 

Colophon,  and  Smyrna,  cities  of  Ionia  and  Phrygia, 
and  would  destroy  the  Greeks*/'  From  these  cinmm- 
stances  he  infers,  that  in  the  timeof  this  nnthor,  Cyrm 
had  conquered  those  cities  of  the  Greeks  in  Asia,  that 
the  states  of  Greece  in  Europe  were  imder  great  ap- 
prehension of  being  invaded,  and  that  the  Permos 

•  Chrvnoi.  pp.  3^1,  Sa«. — Rd, 
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Jmd  mm  Ihea  aflnuoed  the  mpuntrntf  oteft  .(b^  l4M<9f 
wbiek  they  mfterlrmb  did. 

l%e  icuiguagt  of  a  people  is  a  great  guide  to  an  hi^ 
teian,  both  in  traaing  their  origiOy  end  in  diacot^filig 
the  state  of  many  odier  impottiot  cifcmitiaMes  r«» 

lating  to  them.  Of  all  customs  and  habits,  that  of  speech , 
being  the  most  frequently  eurci^ed,  is  the  most  looi^ 
ftoBed,  atnd  least  Udble  to  change*  Colonieay  tf^eieibfe, 

will  always  speak  the  language  of  their  mother-coun- 
try,  imlefis  soma  eveot  produce  a  freer  laterjcomse  with 
people  who  speak  another  language ;  and  even  Ibe 
proportion  of  that  foreign  intercourse  may  in  some 
measure  be  eatimate4  hy  the  degree  of  the  coiruptioa 
of  the  language.  A  few  fads  will  dearly  aqdate 
diese  positioi^. 

The  cooaiderable  change  which  the  Hebrew  la»- 
gnege  underwent  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  cap- . 
Imty  would  be  sufludent  toiniDnn  us,  without  the  aid 
of  any  other  circumstance,  that  few  of  the  old  inhabi- 
tants remained  in  the  country,  and  that  those  ]pho  were 
carried  away  captlre  were  either  much  separated  frosa 
one  another,  or  did  not  return  in  great  numbers.  The 
lew  and  inconsiderable  remains  of  the  British  \w 
goage  in  the  present  Bnglishi  demonstmte  beyo;i|i4  M 
contradiction,  the  havock  that  was  made  of  the  Britoiif 
by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  amoiuUing  almost  to  a  tpta} 
esliipatioa  and  espidsion*  And  die  Snien  langmga 
spoken  in  the  lowlands  ef  Scofland,  is  a  gfreater  proof 
that  they  were  some  time  or  other  conquered  by  the 
Saxons,  than  the  imperfect  and  fabulous  annals  of  tim 
Scetdi  historians  are  of  the  contrary. 

But  the  use  of  language  to  an  historian  is  by  n6 
mrann  confined  to  discover  the  origin  of  a  nation,  oir 
the  greater  terohilions  thai  have  beftdlen  it  I^in* 
guage  takes  a  tincture  from  the  civil  poUcy,  the  man-  . 
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natf  because  tfiere  is  not  in  Latin  any  tern  to  denote 

tiie  laityy  in  oppositioxi  to  the  clergy,  as  there  is  in  aU 
christian  countries  *. 

It  may  just  be  mentioned  in  thb  (dace,  thai  cq>ious- 
tiess  and  refinement  in  language  always  keep  pace  with 
improvements  in  the  arts  and  conveniencies  of  life,  and 
widi  the  progress  of  science  in  a  country.  DiseoV^si 
of  other  kiiids,  made  hf  the  medium  of  language,  might 
be  nientioued  ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  of  what 
importance  the  study  of  language  may  be  to  a  persoa 
who  would  gel  a  thorough  insight  into  the  history,  the 
genius,  and  the  manners  of  a  people. 


LECTURE  IX. 

Th£  laim  of  a  country  are  necessarily  connected  with 
/every  things  belonging  to  the  people  of  it;  so  diet  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  than,  and  of  their  progress, 
would  inform  us  of  every  thing  that  was  most  useM 
to  be  known  about  them;  and  one  of  the  groalest  i» 
perfections  of  historians  in  general  is  owing  to  their 
ignorance  of  law.  Indeed,  hardly  any  person,  except 
a  native  can*  come  at  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Ike 
laws  of  any  countiy.  But  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented 
that  things  so  nearly  connected  as  law  and  history 
should  have  been  so  seldom  joined.  For  though  die 
histoiy  of  batdes  and  state  intrigues  be  more  engaging 
to  the  bulk  of  readers,  who  have  no  relish  for  any  thing 
but  what  interests  the  passion$ ;  from  the  knowledge 
^  the  progreu  of  laWs  and  changes  of  constitudon  in 
a  state,  a  politician  may  derive  more  useiui  informatioo, 
and  a  philosopher  more  rational  entertainment, 

•  £iifly*.  xi.  Ml 7.  i.56S.^j9UL 
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fiom  tny  other  olgect  he  can  attend  to.  I  shall  m^n* 
tm  a  few  particulars,  by  way  of  illustration  of  what 

I  have  now  advanced. 

As  every  new  law  is  made  to  remove  some  inconve- 
aitnce  the  state  was  subject  to  before  the  makings  i^it, 

and  for  which  no  other  method  of  redress  was  effectual, 
the  law  itself  is  a  standing,  and  the  most  authentic,  evi- 
dence we  can  require  of  the  state  of  things  previous  to  it 
Indeed,  from  the  time  that  laws  began  to  be  written  in 
lome  regular  form,  the  preamble  to  each  of  them  is 
often  an  historical  account  of  the  evil  intended  to  be 
lemedied  by  it,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  our  sta* 
totes.  But  a  sagacious  historian  has  little  occasion 
for  any  preamble  to  laws.  They  speak  sufl^ciently 
phun  of  diemselves. 

When  we  read  that  a  law  was  made  by  Clothaire 
king  ot  France,  that  uo  person  should  be  condemned 
iritibout  being  heard,  do  we  need  being  told  that  be- 
Jwe  the  time  of  the  enacting  that  law  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  was  very  irregular  in  that  country,  and 
that  a  man  could  have  litde  security  for  his  liber^, 
property,  or  life.'  Is  it  not  a  proof  that  the  spirit  of 
hospitality  began  to  decline  among  the  Burgundians 
ss  they  grew  more  civilised,  when  there  was  occasion 
fir  a  law  to  punish  any  Burgundian  who  should  show 
attrang-er  to  the  house  ul  a  Roman,  instead  of  enter- 
taining him  himself? 

It  is  but  an  unfavourable  idea  that  we  fonn  of  the 
state  of  paternal  and  filial  afi'ection  among  the  Romans, 
from  the  tenor  of  their  laws,  which  show  an  extreme 
naattj  to  restrain  parents  from  doing  injustice  to  their 
•m  children.  Children  (say  their  laws)  are  not  to  be 
disinlicrited  without  just  cause,  chiefly  that  of  ingra- 
titude ;  the  cause  must  be  set  forth  in  the  testament ;  it 
Mast  be  tried  by  the  judge,  and  verified  by  witnessesi 
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if  denied.  Whereas  among  other  nations,  natural  af- 
fectioDy  without  the  aid  of  law,  is  a  sufficient  motive 
%ith  parents  to  do  no  injustice  to  their  children.  A 
knowledge  of  ^another  part  of  the  political  constitiition 
of  the  Romans  will  probably  lielp  iis  to  a  reason  for 
the  uncommon  defect  of  natural  atiection  among  then. 
The  pairia  ptdeHoi  was  in  reality  the  power  of  a  mM* 
ter  over  a  slave,  the  very  knowledge  and  idea  of 
whichi  though  it  were  not  often  exercised,  was  enough 
to  produce  scTerity  in  parenta,  and  fear  and  diffideaee 
in  children,  which  must  destroy  mutual  confidence  and 
affection. 

Customs,  and  general  maxims  of  conduct,  being  of 
die  nature  of  unwritten  laws,  give  us  tte  same  insight 

into  the  state  of  things  in  a  country.  The  high  esteem 
in  which  hospitality  is  held  by  the  Arabs,  and  tfie  re- 
ligious and  even  superstitious  practice  of  it  by  thetDf 
and  by  other  savage  nations,  shows  the  great  want  there 
is  of  that  virtue  in  those  countries,  and  that  travelling 
is  particalarly  dangerous  in  them. 

The  laws  and  customs  of  a  country  show  clearly 
what  was  the  manner  of  living  and  the  occupation  of 
the  original  inhabitants  of  it  Thus,  where  we  find 
tfiat  the  eldest  sons  succeed  to  the  whole,  or  the  great- 
est part  of  the  estate,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  see 
traces  of  feudal  notions,  of  a  military  life,  and  a  monar- 
chical government,  in  which  a  prince  is  better  served 
by  one  powerful  vassal  than  by  several  weak  ones. 
Where  the  children  succeed  equally,  it  is  a  mark  of  a 
state  having  been  addicted  to  husbandry,  and  indined 
to  a  popular  equal  government.  And  where  the  young- 
est succeeds,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  people 
formerly  lived  a  pastoral  and  roving  life,  in  which  it  is 

natural  for  the  oldest  to  be  provided  for,  and  disposed 
of,  the  first,  and  the  youngest  to  take  what  is  left ;  a 
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BUtaoer  of  liie  which  requires,  aad  admits  o^  little  or 
BO  regular  goyenunent 

The  chaoge  of  manners,  and  way  of  living,  may  be 
traced  in  the  changes  of  the  laws.  Thus  the  change 
from  a  military  to  a  commercial  state  may  be  traced 
in  England  by  the  progress  of  our  laws,  particularly 
tkose  relating  to  the  alienation  of  landed  property; 
a  thing  absolutely  inconsistent  with  strict  feudal  no* 
tbns,  and  ibr  a  long  time  impracticable  in  this  coun* 
try;  but  which  took  place  by  degrees,  as  the  interests 
of  commerce  were  perceived  to  require  that  every 
tUng  valuable  should  circulate  as  freely  as  possible  in 
a  state.  It  must  however  be  considered,  that  the  change 
of  laws  does  not  keep  an  equal  pace  with  the  change 
of  manners,  but  follows  sometimes  far  behind.  In 
almost  erery  case,  the  reason  and  necessity  of  the 
thing  first  introduce  a  chanofe  in  the  practice^  before 
the  authority  of  law  confirms  and  authorises  it.  This 
too  is  easy  to  be  traced  in  many  of  our  English  laws, 
and  particularly  tliose  which  relate  to  the  easy  trans- 
iemog  oi  landed  proper^,  for  the  purpose  of  trade 
Hid  commerce. 

Without  entering  into  particular  laws,  we  may  ob- 
serve of  the  state  of  laws  in  general,  as  was  observed 
with  regard  to  language,  that  copiousness  and  refine- 
meiit  in  them,  and  even  intricacy  and  tediousness  in 
the  aduiiiiistration  of  them,  is  an  indication  of  free- 
dom, aad  of  improvements  in  civilised  life;  and  that 
few  laws,  and  an  expeditious  administration,  are  marks 
either  of  the  connexions  of  persons  being  very  few, 
and  little  involved,  (which  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  improvements,)  that  the  rights  of  persons  have  not 
been  attended  to,  and  that  the  nation  is  but  little  ad- 
vituced  in  the  knowledge  or  possession  of  those  things 
on  which  their  happiness  and  security  chiefly  depend; 
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or  that  too  arbitrary  a  power  is  lodged  in  tonie  liudt 
or  other ;  it  bemg  welt  observed  by  Montesquiea,  ibfti 
llie  tedionfiicts  and  expoue  of  lawi^uits  10  Hie  price 
ef  Mbertjr.  *  It  is  very  po6»iUe,  however,  that  bo&  Aa 

laws  of  a  country,  and  the  administration  of  them,  may 
be  leadared  knucb  less  complex  than  they  are  with  us, 
wifliMt  any  dunittwtion  of  general  Ulwty;  aad  b«l 
little  benefit  can  accrue  from  laws,  when  it  is  either 
impossible  ^  know  what  they  are,  or  when  the^pense 
af  Itaving  reeoufse  to  them  is  greater  than  ean  be 

forded. 

To  make  you  sensible  with  what  attention  iaws 
should  be  cmiidored,  and  how  many  dietunct  cifftam** 
stances  a  penon  of  sagacity  may  leam  ffom  them ;  I 
shall  quote  the  observations  which  lord  chief  justice 
Hale  makes  upon  a  law  of  king  Canute,  which  is  as 
fellows  in  Lambard's  collection  :  Sineyuii  i$H!$irid^mi 
morte  repentim  fuerit  inteskUo  mortum^  daminus  tamen 
mtUam  rerum  suarum  partem^  praUr  earn  qmetjure  de* 
taiir  hemOi  wsmim^  siU  ammUo;  verum  easy  jmSm 

A  wo,  lu'oriy  libcris^  et  cognatione  pro.vmis,  jusley  pro  suo 
cmqutjure^  disinbuUo  *.  If  any  person  dying  by  ao* 
eideot,  or  snddenly,  shall  be  intestate,  let  not  the  lord 
take  any  part  of  his  goods,  except  what  may  be  due 
to  him  as  a  herwt ;  but  let  him,  using  his  best  judge* 
meAt,  distribute  them  to  bis  wife,  children,  and  nemsl 
.  relattons,  according  to  their  respective  claims.^ 

Anapj:  hyti  cpybelMje  op  Vijjuin  lite  %eftot,  jy  hyt  Vuph  fcir 
ifoalssyM.  ff  te  Viqih  foqilicns  bei^  Ms  se  laeo  jpe  hlafopte  si 
Bn|ie  on  bif  ahee.  batan  hif  piheo  hepejatn;  Ac  bso  be  bif  Ma 

jfeo  aehrc  jcjfcyp  jyv\t  juhce.  pipe,  l  alban.  i  neii  m^on.  aelcnm 

be)«paia|e1SBbiB)  tojcbyji^ShP^^  ■ 

jt»l.n9. 

There  is  another  Latin  version,  though  substaiilially  the  same,  among 
the  Ltgts  Cnuti,  68  "  De  intestate  mortuis/  in  WUkin's  Ugu  Angf^- 
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Upon  this  he  observes  five  tbinprs,  l.Tbat  in  those 

times  the  wife  Lad  a  share  jis  well  of  tin'  lands,  as  of  the 
goods,  for  her  dower;  2.  That  in  reference  to  hereditar/ 
mooessioiis,  there  seemed  to  be  little  diffisrence  between 
lands  and  goods  :  for  this  law  makes  no  distinction  : 
3.  That  there  was  a  kind  of  settled  right  of  succession 
with  reference  to  prozimi^  end  remoteness  of  blood 
or  km :  4.  That  with  respect  to  children,  they  all  seem* 
ed  to  succeed  alike  without  any  distinction  between 
males  and  females :  5.  That  the  ancestor,  howeyer^ 
might  dispose  of  his  lands,  as  well  as  goods,  by  will. 


LECTURE  X. 

Many  observations  on  the  common  course  of  human 
life  win  ehable  us  to  determine  the  intervals  of  time 
wiAin  which  events  connected  with  them  have  hap- 
pened. Those  of  winch  tlie  most  use  has  been  made 
tie  observations  on  generations  of  men^  and  successiam 
^  kmg9.  For  instance,  when  we  read  in  history,  or 
collect  from  circumstances,  that  -a  certain  number  of 
generations  intervened  between  any  two  events,  or  that 
a  eertftin  nfmnber  of  kings  reigned  in  the  interval,  we 
shall  be  able  to  fix  the  date  of  the  former  with  respect 
to  the  latter,  if  we  have  carefully  observed  (from  com- 
INffiBg  a  sofficient  number  of  facts)  what  has  been  the 
mean  length  of  a  generation,  and  the  mean  length  of  a 
teign ;  or  at  what  age  men,  taken  one  with  another, 
hate  had  children,  and  how  long  kings,  in  general, 
kave  actaally  reigned. 

The  use  of  these  mediums  of  proof  has  been  acknow- 
ledged from  the  earliest  writing  of  history ;  and  in- 
deed, so  obvious  is  the  thought,  that  the  chronology  of 
all  the  ancient  times  of  the  Grecian  history  was  adjust- 
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ed  by  their  oldest  writen  upon  these  principles  alone. 

The  misfortune  is,  that  they  took  their  mean  lengtii  of 
Kgmeraiion^  and  also  that  of  a  mcoumny  from  mere 
random  and  &ncifiil  conjectoreSi  and  not  from  a  care* 
ful  observation  of  facts.  But  it  is  happy,  that  though 
these  writers  have  fixed  the  chronology  of  ancient  times 

,  by  a  falkuaous  thecnryy  a  sufficient  number  of  the  facU^ 
to  which  Aeir  theory  ought  to  have  corresponded,  still 
remains  ;  by  means  of  which  it  is  easy  to  reform  their 
theoryi  and  rectify  their  chronology.    Indeed,  it  is  a 

.  happy  cireumatance,  that  every  theory  drawn  from  the 
situation  of  thin^  in  human  lifcy  is  always  open  to  con- 
futation or  correction,  while  the  course  of  human  life 
remains  the  same.  It  is  but  observing  how  things 
really  are,  and  whether  the  theory  in  question  actually 
/correspond  to  it,  or  not. 

It  is  upon  these  principles  chiefly  that  sir  Isaac 
Newton  has  undertaken  to  rectify  the  chronology  of 
ancient  states  and  kingdoms ;  and  for  examples  to  these 
observations,  I  shall  lay  before  you  the  evidence  on 
which  his  admirable  theory  rests  In  order  to  this, 
I  shall  state  the  principal  of  those  facts  the  chronolo- 
of  which  has  been  so  variously  represented ;  show- 
ing how  ineqmpatible  with  the  course  of  nature  are  the 
dates  that  have  formerly  been  assigned  to  them,  and 
which  passed  without  examination  till  the  time  of  this 
great  author,  and  upon  what  principles  he  has  reduced 
their  extravagant  chronology  within  the  bounds  of  na- 

.ture  and  probability. 

In  order  to  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the  connexion  of 
his  proofs,  I  must  observe  that  the  great  events,  the 

*  The  theonf  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  immciliately  on  lU  publication,  en- 
countered ft  powerful oppositioii  fiom  a  lewnedand  acute  Ftacb  i^Uo- 
•iiplier.  See  the  4  volumes  entitled  CkrmBkgk  Ik  JNb»fam  in  (Enma 
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intmalB  of  which  he  endeavours  to  ascertaiiii  succeed- 
ed each  other  in  the  following  order : 

The  Argonautic  expedition. 

The  siege  of  Troy. 

The  return  of  the  Heraclidffi  into  Peloponnesus. 
The  first  Messenian  war. 
The  expedition  of  Xerxes. 
The  Peloponnesian  war  *. 

Between  the  return  of  the  HeraclidsB  into  Pelopon- 
oesus  and  the  battle  of  Thermopylae  (of  the  time  of 
which  there  is  no  controversy),  there  reigned,  of  one 
race,  the  ioUovviug  kings  of  Laccdajiiion ;  Eurysthenes, 
Agisy  Echestratus,  Labotas,  Doryagus,  Agesilaus,  Ar- 
chelaos,  Teleclus,  Alcamenes,  Polydorus,  Eurycrates, 
Anaxander,  Eurycrates  II.,  Leon,  Anaxandnues f,  Cleo- 
meneSy  andLeonidas, — 17  in  all;  and  along  with  these 
was  a  succession  of  17  also  in  the  other  race.  In  this 
mterval,  therefore,  we  have  a  double  succession  of  17 
kiiiL^^s.  Now,  by  comparing  the  chronology  of  almost 
sU  the  successions  which  have  been  perfectly  ascer- 
tunedy  sir  Isaac  Newton  finds  that  kings  have  reign- 
ed, one  with  another,  18  or  20  years  apiece  ;  and  if  in 
lay  case  they  have  exceeded  that  number  of  years,  it 
was  not  in  such  unsettled  times  as  were  those  of  the 
Grecian  monarchies. 

The  17  princes  therefore,  according  to  this  compu- 
tition,  allowing  them  20  years  apiece^  which  is  quite 
IS  much  as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit  of,  must  have 
reigned  340  years.  These,  counted  backwards  from 
die  sixth  year  of  Xerxes,  and  allowing  1  or  2  years 
more  for  Ae  war  of  the  Heraclidas,  and  the  reign  of  Aris- 
toilemus,  the  father  of  Eurysthenes  and  Proclus,  will 

•  See  Kewtoii*8  Cftnmo/.  pp.     29,SS»  37, 41.*£ii. 
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placie  tb^  relum  oX  tke  Heraciidae  into  PelopoiuNMi  | 
169  years  after  tHe  d^idi  q£  SMomomf  wid  46  befbw 
ffae  first  Olympiad  in  wHdb  ChortBbus  was  ▼ictor. 

ButTimaeus  and  his  followers  have  taken  the  reigns 
of  kiogfi  for  genqratioaft,  and  reckwed  3  geoeiaiioiis 
to  1 00,  and  aometiines  to  120  years ;  and  so  have  assign- 
ed 35  or  40  years  to  each  king,  and  accordingly  have 
placed  the  return  of  the  Ueraclidie  280  years  esrlier 
Hfm  the  naitur^  oC  things  ean  posaiUy  adnik. 

Other  facts,  wi&  which  we  are  furnished  by  these 
y^y  phrpQolog^rs  and  . other  ancient  writers,  enable  us 
to  i99Pfim^  Ae  truth  of  the  preceding  interval  of  time 
by  a  different  mediusA  4>f  pfoof.   If  we  consider  As 

course  of  descent  in  a  sufficient  number  of  families, 
Wif^  is^all  t^ad  th^t  the  interv^  firom  fiy;her  to  sga  ili 

we  with  iuiotb(Mr»  33  or  34  years  apiece*  and  that  ffae 

intervals  between  the  eldest  sons  and  chiefs  of  families 
(^iich  9&  i^e  most  taken  notii^  of  by  historians),  are  fi^ 
mm  than  98<nr  30  yeaxi,  one  w|lh  another. 

The  reascm  why  a  longer  interval  is  assigned  to  ge-^ 
ncr/miipns  f>f  nwi  than  to  succe^siom  a/king^,  is  because 

su^eded  not  .only  hy  their  aons*  bnt  »Qa^ 
thnes  by  ilheir  broths ;  M¥l  smnetiineit  they  are  slain 

or  deposed,  and  are  succeeded  by  others  of  an  equal 
age,  or  even  a  greater  age  than  themselveSj  ^4  iCspS- 
cjMly  in  #lectiire  or  tnrbulent  kingdoms. 

Admitting  the  ^ibove  to  be  the  mean  length  of  gen^ 
TBfykQms  mu^tiijply  Ihe  number  of  generations  which 
'mtuprf^n^  between  any  two  evemto  by  33  or  34  fof 
generations  ^n  general,  and  by  28  or  30  forgei^eratioiS 
by  the  eldest  sons^  we  shall  probably  det^niijj^e  the  in- 
t^n»i  with  i(>]^r^\e  exai^PfP^.:  and  when  leon^ljipi^M 
from  this  method  of  computation  coincide  with  those 
from  the  other  by  successions  oi  kingS|  .they  cannot  but 
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be  allowed  to  oonfinn  oae  uiother.  This 

to  do  with  retpeet  to  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding 

interval. 

From  the  retura  .of  the  lleraclidae  to  the  begianiog 
of  the  first  MesscmiaH  war,  there  reigned  10  king  a  of 
Sparta  in  one  race,  9  in  the  other,  10  of  Messoue,  and 
9  of  Arcadia.  These  successions,  if  reduced  to  th^ 
coiifie  of  nature,  in  the  method  directed  above,  will 
searce  take  up  ]  80  or  190  years ;  whereas,  according 
to  clirouologers  in  general,  they  took  up  a  space  of 
379  yean.  But  that  180  or  190  years  is  the  moH  pio- 
bable  interval,  appears  by  an  argument  drawn  from  a 
course  of  ^^erations  durine;"  the  very  same  period. 

£uryleon  the  son  of  i£ugeus  commanded  the  main 
body  of  the  Messenians  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  first 
Messenian  war,  and  he  was  in  the  fifth  generation  from 
Oiolochus  the  son  of  Theras,  brother-in-law  of  Aristo- 
demae,  and  tutor  to  his  sons  fiurysUienes  and  Prodtts» 
as  Pausanias  relates.  Consequently,  from  the  return 
of  the  HeraciidsB,  which  was  in  the  days  of  Theras,  to 
the  battle,  which  was  in  the  fifth  year  of  this  war,  there 
weie  6  generations,  which  beinp:  (as  is  most  probable) 
chiefly  by  the  eldest  sons,  will  scarce  exceed  30  years 
to  a  generation,  and  so  may  amount  to  170  or  180  years. 
Thai  war  lasted  19  or  20  years,  of  which  add  the  last 
15  years  to  the  5  mentioned  before,  and  there  will  be 
about  190years  to  the  end  of  that  war;  the  very  length 
ef  tkeeame  interval,  as  determined  by  the.  preceding 
obsenratioDs  on  the  successions  of  kings.  But  the  fol- 
lowers of  TimsBus,  by  making  this  interval  about  379 
years,  naupt  allow -above  60  years  to  a  generation,  which 
mnr  hf  BO  means  be  supposed. 

To  illustrate  more  at  larg"e  the  method  of  arguing 
from  generations,  and  at  the  same  time  to  proceed  a 
Istde  further  in  giving  the  outlines  of  this  author's 
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the  Argonautic  expedition,  ^uier^nt  which  is  theffrand 
kkige4m»  whidi  alh  thai chronal^gy^pC anqeiiti  Qraaet 
tttrns,  and  the  dale  of  which,  as  determinedr  by  gtm^ 
l^tioiM,  you  will  presently  sec  confirmed  by  andfiler 
BMtbod^f  investigaticm  oil- very  dU&reatpmcipIeB. 
'  Oasof^hefle  comet  of 'geMrationo;extewlflriiaeb 

wards  from  the  return  of  the  Heraclidaa,  where  our 
fait  course  began,  to  the  expeditioa;  and  tlie  other 
ftbui'tbe  Peiopoimeaaan  war  (b  die  aane  ^Tenfeb  >  Heiw 
tnles  die  Argonaut  was  the  fiither  of  Hillns,  the  father 
,  of  Cleodeus,  the  father  of  Aristomachus,  the  ikther  of 
Veanenus,  Cresphontas,  and  Ari«todeDMi%  who  led  the 
HevadidflB. into  Peloponnesus;  whence  tiutiiv  feteia 
was  4  generations  later  than  the  Argonautic  expedition; 
nnd  these  generations  were  short  ones,  being  by  .the 
chief  of  die  fiiroilf .  Count  tii^Ecfore  80  jmra  bad^ 
ward,irom  dieretorn  of  theHeraelidseto  the  Trojan  war, 
and  the  taking  of  Troy  will  be  about  76  yeara^kfter  thie 
death  ef  Solomon ;  and  the  Argoaanttc  ^eaqmlitiom 
which  was  one  geDeration^eaiiie]!^  wiU  beia)HHil:j4S 
years  after  it.  .  • ,  • 

'  ' '  fscttlapius  and  Hercules  were  Argonauts,  and* 
pscniiles  was'the  eighteenth  iaelnsively,  by  die  fethifh 
side,  from  /Esculapius,  and  the  nineteenth  from  He^ 
Cules  by  the  mothers  side ;  and  becaase  these  geae- 
rations,  betn^  tdcen  notiee  of  by  wrilan*  wewtmost 
probably  by  the  principal  of  the  family,  and  so  for  the 
most  part  by  the  eldest  sons,  we  may  reckon  about  S8, 
or  at'  dte  'most  about  30  yeais  to  n  ganeaatioB  I'md 
dms  die  17  intervds  by  the  iadier's  side,  and  the  iS 
by  the  mother's,  at  a  middle  reckoning,  amount  to  above 
607  years  ;  which,  counted  backwards  from  the  begin- 
ning of  die  Peloponncaian  war,  at  which  time  Hipp^ 
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crates  began  to  fkiurishy  .^ill  reach:op  to  the  forty- 
third  year  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  there  pi  ace 
the  Argonautic  ex|)edition  ;  the  very  year  in  which  we 
mm  led  Id  place  it  by  following  the  former  course  of 
gencratioiis* 

The  same  ^reat  author  ascertains  tins,  and  several 
other  capital  events  in  the  Grecian  history,  by  such  a 
wiely  of  independent  arguments,  drawn  from  the 
same  and  dititicut  mediums,  all  so  a^eeable  to  the 
fmseot  course  of  nature,  that  it  seems  impossible  for  a 
penoD  wbo  pays  a  sufficient  regard  to  it  not  to  be  de^ 
termined  by  them.  It  is  surprising,  indeed,  that  the 
nttnifest  inconsistencies  of  the  commonly  received 
chroiiology  with  the  course  of  nature  should  not  have 
preTentied  the  establishment  of  it ;  and  it  is  absolutely 
unaccountable,  but  upon  the  willingness  of  all  men  to 
admit  of  any  hypothesis  which  tends  to  give  dignitfr 
la  theirnations  and  families,  by  adding  to  the  antiquily 
ot  them.  But  must  it  not  be  a  more  unaccouatublc  at- 
tachment to  estabii2>hed  hypotheses,  which  can  induce 
any  persons  of  the  present  age,  after  these  inconsis- 
tencies have  been  so  clearly  pointed  out,  still  to  ad- 
ht:re  to  a  chronology,  which  in  those  turbulent  unset- 
tled times  supposes  kings  to  have  reigned,  one  with 
aaodier,  in  some  successions  35,  in  some  38,  in  some 
40,  in  some  42,  in  some  44,  and  in  some  40  years 
apiece ;  and  which  generally  allows  about  60  years 
lo  a  generation,  and  in  one  instance  85  ? 

With  respect  to  the  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Rome, 
Mr.  iiooke  has  shown  *  by,  several  independent  ar- 
gments,  drawn  from  the  connexion  of  events  in  the 
history  of  their  reigns,  that  to  suppose  them  to  have 
reigned,  one  with  another,  19  or  20  years,  makes  a  more 
coasislent  series  of  facts,  tl^an  to  imagine  them  to  have 

*  lo  a  Dbsertation  annexetl  to  his  //i>/ory,  book  i. — Ed. 
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reigned  35  years  aj^ce,  which  is  the  common  hjr* 
pod^ests. 

The  chief  inconTenienees  attendinir  the  old  clmno* 
logy  in  the  Roman  history  are,  that  it  supposes  an  in- 
terval of  63  years  of  peace  in  that  restless  nation,  be- 
fore the  accession  of  Tullns  Hostilios.    It  makes  the 

■* 

reign  of  Servius  Tullius  so  long  in  proportion  to  the 
few  censuses,  which  (according  to  the  most  authentic 
records)  were  taken  in  his  reign,  as  would  argue  m 
mo6i  unaccountable  neglect  of  his  own  favourite  insti- 
tution. It  obliges  us  to  suppose  Tarquinius  Superbus 
not  to  have  been  the  son  of  Tarquinius  PriscnSi  Dide 
not  to  have  been  contemporary  with  ^neas,  or  Numa 
with  Pythagoras^  as  well  as  Solon  with  Croesus  in  the 
iGreoian  history ;  all  which  have  the  unanimous  voice 
of  all  traditioa  in  their  favour,  and  which  Dionysius 
Halicamassensis,  Livy,  and  Plutarch,  express  their 
extreme  unwillingness  to  give  up,  but  that  they  were 
compelled  to  it  by  a  regard  to  a  chronology  which  in 
their  times  was  unquestioned.  Indeed,  the  congress  of 
Solon  and  Crcesus,  Plutarch  *  expresses  his  determt^ 
nation  not  to  give  up,  notwithstanding  his  general  at> 
tachment  to  a  theory  which  would  not  admit  of  it,  and 
the  fallacy  of  which  he  did  not  suspect  His  words 
are  so  remarkable^  and  show  so  clearly  on  how  pr^ 
carious  a  footing  that  chronology  stands,  that  I  shall  re- 
cite them :  "  The  congress  of  ^olou  with  Croesus,  some 
think  they  can  confute  by  chronology^  But  a  history 
so  ilhistrious,  verified  by  so  many  witnesses,  and,  which 
is  more,  so  agreeable  to  the  manner  of  Solon,  and 
worth jr  of  the  greatness  of  his  mind  and  of  his  wisdom^ 
I  eannot  persuade  myself  to  reject  because  of  some 
chronological  canons,  as  they  call  them ;  which  an 
Imndred  authors  correcting,  have  not  been  able  to  oon* 
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'Stitute  any  thing  certain,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
agree  amongst  themselves  about  repugnances." 

BesideSy  to  return  to  the  Roman  history ;  if  the  num- 
ber of  kings  that  reif^ned  at  Alba  be  joined  to  those 
who  reigned  at  Rome,  and  they  be  allowed  to  have 
'reigrned  19  or  20  years  apiece*  they  will  place  the 
coming  of  Aneas  into  Italy,  and  the  siege  of  Troy,  ex- 
actiy  in  the  time  in  which  arguments  drawn  from  ge- 
nerations and  successions  in  Greece,  as  well  as  astro- 
nomical calculations  (as  will  hereafter  appear),  place 
that  event,  wliicli  is  a  reciprocal  confirmation  of  the 
just  correction  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  chronology. 
For  from  Liatinus  to  Numitor  are  16  kings,  who  reigned 
at  Alba ;  Romulus  was  contemporary  with  Numitor, 
and  alter  him  Diouysius  and  other  historians  reckon 
6  kings  more  at  Rome  to  the  beginning  of  the  consuls. 
Now  these  22  reigns,  at  about  1 8  years  to  a  reign  one 
with  another  (for  many  of  these  kuigs  were  slain),  took 
up  396yeai8y  which  counted  back  from  the  consulship 
of  J.  Brutus  and  Valerius  Poplicola,  the  two  first  con- 
suls, place  the  Trojan  war  78  years  after  the  death  of 
Solomon. 

This  computation  likewise  agrees  with  what  Appian 

iii  liis  history  of  the  Punic  Wcirs  relates,  out  of  the 
archives  of  Carthage,  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  viz.  that  Carthage  stood  700  years.  This  is  a 
round  number,  but  Solinus  adds  the  odd  years  when  he 
says,  Carthago  post  annas  737  quam  fmraJt  ei  inicia  c  vci- 
diiur,  which  places  Dido,  the  founder  of  Carthage,  about 
76  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon.  It  likewise  agrees 
with  the  Arundelian  Marbles,  which  say  that  Teucer 
came  to  Cyprus  7  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
and  built  Salamis,  in  the  days  of  Dido.  Indeed,  it  is 
an  argument  greatly  in  favour  of  Newton's  computa- 
tions, that  they  agree  very  nearly  with  all  the  most  an- 

i2 


oii^iijt^  .MfifiUffwntSy  the  most  cunmi  traditions  of  v0it 
quity^md  iiu$MoHikiommB;  particularly  H^rodotvii 
aiod  Thueydides,  who  wrote  before  chronology  waa 
CQnruj^^d  by  the  vanity^  of  their  nationy  o(  thfii  i^Sj^rd 
/lyslifsii^.of  IfuUir  hMtarWni.  . 

It  is  an  argument  greatly  in  fi^roor  of  ike  <KfedahK 
lity  pt  tjie  Old  Testuiuent  history,  that  the  courses  of 
jgl^eratbns  and  .descents  ^hich  .are  mentioned  ifi^H^ 
parallel  to  diose  in  the  fabulous  period  of  the  Orectas 

history,  fall  within  the  same  intervals  of  time  with 
those  which  have  been  measured  si^ce  history  has  beea 
authentic.  Consequently,  it  is  another  argument  ia 
favour  of  Newton's  correction  of  the  ancient  Greek 
chronology,  that  it  brings  the  courses  of  generatiouf 
and  successions  in  the  one,  to  correspond  to  those  in  the 
other.  Besides,  in  several  other  respects  it  biriDgs 
th^iu  to  a  greater  harmony  than  can  be  laade  out  iipop 
any.  other  principles.  Particularly  it  placea  the  esp^ 
dition  of  Sesostris  (who  as  it  is  highly,  probable  frw 
several  circumstances  was  tlie  same  persoii  with  Se- 
sac)  in  the  very  time,  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  in  Ittie 
Scriptures. 


LECTURE  XI. 

Of  all  tlie  mcidcutal  circumstances  by  which  ancient 
writers  enable  ns,  in  an  mdi9*ect  manneir,  to  ascertain 
the  time  of  events,  none  give  occasion  to  more  clear 
,and  undeniable  conclusions  thau  the  meutiou  they  make 
of  ceiestiai  appearancis^  on  account  of  the  regularity 
and, constancy  of  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bo* 
dies,  ami  because  the  laws  of  their  motions  arc  so  ex- 
^tl^  known  to  us.  In  this  respect,  much  are  modem 
cbrpnologers  and  historians  obliged  ,to  the  superstition 
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witk  whieh  ike  ancients  regankd  uAuBiial  appeninuioes 

in  the  heavens.  It  was  their  imasfineci  portentous  na* 
ture  that  iirst  drew  upon  them  the  attention  of  man* 
kifldyWho  dfeadedtbeininknown  in6tiences  HAd  efiieksts. 
It  was  on  this  account,  and  not  because  they  were 
considered  as  proper  subjects  of  philosophical  inquiry, 
or  of  an  J  use  ^  in  chronologyi  that  they  have  engaged 
Ae  nolMe  of  litstorians.  And  foYtanately  for  us,  the  , 
catalogue  of  ancient  eclipses,  not  observed  by  philoso- 
pheta,  but  gazed  at  by  the  superstitious  vulgieur, '  is 
pretty  fulL  Along  with  the  history  of  mainy  remaAabl^  . 
revolutions  and  critical  situations  in  the  history  of 
States,  the  eclipses  which  preceded  or  accompanied 
diem  ore  fiedthfuUy  transmitted  to  ns ;  and  where  the 
time,  the  place,  and  quantity  of  an  eclipse  are  men- 
tioned, though  not  with  astronomical  exactness,  it  is 
my  easy,  by  the  rules  of  calculation,  to  fix  the  very 
year  and  day  when  the  event  happened.  For  consi- 
dering the  prodigious  variety  which  the  tliree  circum- 
stanees  otiimefplacef  and  quantity  occasion  in  the  appear- 
ance of  eclipses,  there  is  no  room  to  suspect  that  any  two 
happening  within  a  nioderate  distance  of  oner  another, 
can  be  in  the  least  danger  of  being  confounded. 

For  the  entertainment  of  those  who  take  pleasure 
in  calculations  of  this  kind,  I  shall  just  quote  from  Mr. 
Ferguson  s  Astronomy^  some  of  the  principal  eclipses 
Ifaat  have  been  taken  notice  of  by  historians,  that  yMi 
may  verify  them  at  your  leisure. 

"  Before  Christ  585,  May  28,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
foretold '  by  Thales,  by  which  a  peace  was  brought 
Abut*  between' thfe  Medes  ahd  Lydians. 

B'.  C.  623,  July  16,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which 
Iras  followed  by  the  death  of  Cambyses. 

'**  B.  G.  481 ,  April  19,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  on  the 
sailing  of  Xerxes  from  Sardis. 


lifii  UQTUEfis  air  hi^toht.       [pabv"  U4 

B.  G*463^  April  30,  an  eclipse  of  th6  sun.  TUm 
Pfsfsiaa  wvr»  and  the  MliHg  off  of  the  PeniaM  fioai 

tlie  Egyptians.  * 

B.  a  4aj,  August  3,  a  tatal  ecUpae  of  the  s^n. 
A  eaoiet  and  plague  at  Atbeos. 

**  B.  C.  413,  August  27,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moou. 
Nicias  witli  his  ship  destroy^  at  Syracuse. 

B%'C.  394,  Aogwt  14,  an  eeUpae  of  the  wuu  .  Tiie 
Pmians  beat  by  Comm  in  a  sea  eniragement 

**  B.  C.  168,  June  21,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  mooOr 
The  next  day  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia,  was  ceft- 
^neied  by  Paalue  iEmiliua. 

^  A.  C.  59,  April  30,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  This  is 
reckoned  among  tlie  prodigies,  on  account  o£  die  deatfi 
of  Agrippinus,  by  Nero. 

**  A.  C.  306,  July  27,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The 
atars  were  seen,  and  the  emperor  Constantius  died. 

**  A.  O*  840,  May  4,  a  dreadfiil  eclipae  of  the  ran. 

And  Louis  the  Pious  died  within  six  months  after  it. 

A.  C.  1009,  an  eclipse  of  the  sim*  And  JeruM« 
lem  taken  by  the  Saiaoena*." 

To  exemplify  the  use  of  eclipses  for  the  purposes  of 
chronology,  I  shall  select  from  the  above  mentioi^, 
one  of  die  moon,  and  show  how  the  date  of  the  evttt 
wMck  accompanied  it  ia  ascertained  by  thelidpof  it 

The  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  I  shall  select,  and 
Ike  eircnmstancee  attendii^  it,  are  thus  related  by  Thn* 
cydidesf*  ^^Upon  the  arrivid  of  Gylippua  to  &e  astiel* 
ance  of  the  Syracusans,  the  Athenians,  finding  they 
weie  no  malch  for  the  united  force  of  their  enemies, 
repented  that  they  had  not  quitted  their  aitnalioB  (ip 
Wiich  it  was  no  longer  sate  for  them  to  continue)  before, 
and  immediately  came  to  a  resolution  to  sail  out  of  the 

•  Sec  Ferguson's  Astronomy.  1756.  pp.  179,  ISO. — Ed, 
t  lib.  vii.  SecL  bO^Ed. 
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.  harbour  as  secretly  as  possible.  But  when  every  thing' 
wm  retdy  for  sailing,  ike  moon  was  eclipaed,  foe  tit' 
was  then  full  moon.  Upon  tliis,  most  of  the  Athenians,' 
aiarmad  at  the  omen,  desired  their  comr^andexs  to  pro- 
eeed  no  fiirther;  and  Nicias,  being  himself  asupert. 
sfHioM  oboenrer.  of  snch  prodigies,  declared  that  he 
would  not  come  to  any  hnai  resolution  about  quitting, 
the  place  till  they  had  staid  3  days  longer,  acoord- 
ing  to  the  advice  of  the  soothsayers.  This  occaskned' 
the  Athenians  to  stay  in  the  place,  which  they  iiad  ne- 
ver after  an  opportunity  of  leavingi  and  in  which  th&y 
almost  to  a  man  perished." 

This  event  is  placed  by  historians  in  the  year  B.  C. 
413;  and  upon  looking  into  the  astronomical  tables,  it 
appears  tiiat  Ae  moon  was  at  the  foil  about  midnigfat  at 
London,  or  oneo'clock  in  the  morning atSyracuse,  on  the 
27th  of  August  in  that  year ;  when  the  sun  was  only  4 
degrees  48  minutes  from  the  node,  far  within  12  de 
grees,  the  limit  of  lunar  eclipses ;  and  when,  conse- 
quently, there  must  have  been  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  which  would  be  yisible  to  the  Athenians  from 
fte  becrlnning  to  the  end  of  it,  and  may  therefore 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  produced  the  effect 
ascribed  to  it  by  the  historian. 

A  history  which  contains  an  account  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  phenomena,  furnishes  us  with  the 
surest  test  of  its  authenticity.  Almost  all  the  credit 
wUdi  is  given  to  the  Chinese  history  is  derived  from 
fliis  consideration.  The  eclipses  there  mentioned  to 
have  happened,  astronomers  say,  did  really  happen  at 
the  tames  assigned  to  them*. 

The  theory  of  comets  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained 

•  I  made  this  lecture  a  short  one,  because  I  used  to  produce  in  the 
course  of  it,  calculations  of  several  past  eclipses,  to  illustrate  the  prin- 


rliMeiiable  iMUlUkjUQjli^a  Quieh  use  ot  jU>»k  seyoJintiamrtor 
jiiirtMicaIrfw^p9lc»i;\iior  indeed.  m  &treiM^si^wriii 

tliey  accompanied,  whicli  we  (^aiinot  cleteriiuiie  iniicU 
more  neasly  by  otkeip  mediums  of  proof,  thao.itutpsi^ 
IttUBxive  ieoiildfiiapipe4o»e  bjf.ihe  helpiofcw^^ 
their  theory  ever  so  well  ascertained.  Theif  relMie 
ampfC^iii>ly'Jiot  suiiiciently  regular^  dqt,  if  they  were, 
an  Ibf  nticamxtM  df  ihemJa  tmtofums  tn^^eaAf^mHI^ 

LECTURE  XIL 

The  calculations  of  eclipses  are  of  great  use  in  ascer^ 
tain^xig  particular,  events,  if  tiiey  have  been  preyic!^)/ 
determined  within  a  moderate  distance ;  but  the  gnm* 
astronomical  medium  which  sir  Isaac  Newton  has  so  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  rectifying  the  whp|e  sysi^ef^  ,of  an- 
cient chronology,  is  the  precession  of  the  equmojxf-  Tpfi 
quantity  of  this  precession  is  known,  by  a  series  ofthe 
most  accurate  observations,  to  be  one  degree  bac)k  wards 
in  72  years ;  that  is,  the  sun  crosses  the.ediptic.  so 
much  more  to  the  west  erery  year,  that  at  the  end  of 
72  years  his  progress  westward  amounts  to  ouc  d^g^^ 
whereby  the  places  of  the  equinoxes  are  continually 
receding  from  the  constellations  in  the  middle  of  which 
they  were  originally  placed.  Whenever,  therefore,  the 
situation  of  the  equinoctial  or  solstitial  points,  or  any 
appearance  depending  upon  them,  is  mentioned,  it  is 
easy  to  ascertain  the  time  of  any  event  with  which 
such  an  appearance  was  connected.  It  is  done  by  ob- 
serving how  many  d^pre^  the  equinoctial  points  have 

receded  from  the  situation  thev  then  had  to  that  which 
they  have  at  present,  and  allowmg  72  years  to  every 
degree. 
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'  Tkti  Ibe  6cAMlellatioii8  were  lifsl  invented  at  tte 

time  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  is  pretty  evident 
Irom  a  variety  of  ooo&ideratioQS.  We  have  aot  only 
tile  testtmony  of  several  ancient  writera  for  the  fiioty 
but  the  constellations  themselves  seem  very  plainly  to 
declare  as  much.  For  the  old  constellations  mentioned 
by  Arslofly  do  all  of  them  relate  either  to  the  Argonauts 
flismaelves  and  their  contemporaries,  or  to  persons 
one  or  two  generations  older ;  and  nothing  later  than 
that  expedition  was  delineated  there  originally.  It  is 
Aerefeie  very  probable  (as  several  ancient  writers 
assert),  that  the  first  sphere  was  invented  by  Chiron 
and  Musaeus  for  the  use  ot  the  Argonauts* 
.  We  have,  moreover,  the  testimony  of  several  ancient 

ivriters,  that  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  points  in  this 
old  sphere  were  placed  upon  the  middle  of  the  con- 
stellations that  give  names  to  them ;  namely,  that  the 
equinoctial  colure  was  made  to  pass  throuuli  the 
middle  of  the  constellation  Aries,  and  the  solstitial 
cohire  through  the  middle  of  Cancer,  Besides,  the 
reason  of  the  thing  might  reasonably  lead  us  to  imagine 
that  the  ancients  would  place  the  equinoxes  and  sol- 
stices as  nearly  in  the  midst  of  their  respective  con- 
Blellations  as  their  coarse  observations  would  enable 
them  to  determine.  For  since  the  first  month  of  their 
lunar-solar  year,  by  reason  of  their  intercalary  month, 
began  sometimes  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before  the  equi* 
nox  or  solstice,  and  sometimes  as  much  after  it,  the 
first  astronomers,  who  formed  the  asterisnis,  would 
naturally  endeavour  to  place  those  grand  divisions  of 
the  year»  the  equinoxes  and  solstices,  as  nearly  as  they 
could  in  the  middle  of  the  constellations  Aries,  Cancer, 
Chelae,  and  Capricorn. 
Admitting  the  colures  to  have  passed  through  the 
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niddk  of  tiioie  ooMrfdktioBS  al  die  time  of  the  Ai^ 

gonautic  expedition,  sir  Iseac  Newton  finds  that  the 
e<|ttinoetial  and  solstitial  points  had  gone  back  36 
degrees  44  mimiles  at  tlie  end  of  theyew  1688 ;  vrkiAi 
ellowuig  72  feafs  te  each  degree,  would  hwre  been 
accompliiilied  iii  the  space  of  2645  years.  This  num- 
beTi  counted  back  from  Ae  year  1689,  will  place  the 
Arganautic  eapeditioa  abont  25  years  after  tbe  -deadr 

of  Solomon.  •  » 

This  c 0 in puLition proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that 
Ae  middle  of  the  oonstellation  is  exactly  die  middle 
point  between  the  two  stars  called  prima  Arietis  and 
ulikna  Cauda;  but  if  we  hx  the  cardinal  points  by  the 
Stan  tkrough  which  the  colnres  passed  in  the  priini- 
tive  sphere,  as  described  by  Eudoxus,  which  seems  te 
be  better, — the  equinoctial  points  will  have  receded  36 
degrees«29  miautos,  wbieh  answers  to  2627  years,  and 
places  the  expedition  48  3Fear8  after  the  dei^ .  of  So* 
lomon,  very  near  the  same  year  to  which  it  was  refer- 
red by  the  other  preceding  and  very  different  mediods 
of  computation ;  the  very  near  and  remarkable  oefai* 
cidence  of  which  is  the  greatest  confirmation  of  the 
certainty  of  both  those  methods  of  investigation.  « 

What  gives  great  weight  to  this  argument  fiom> 
precession  of  tlie  equinoxes  is,  that  if  we  reckon  from 
whatever  time  the  position  of  the  equinoctial  points 
hath  been  mentioned  by  astronomers  whose  age  it 
known,  this  motion,  counted  backwards,  fixes  that  great 
event  in  the  same  year.  It  likewise  demonstrates  that 
die  observations  of  the  aneients»  thoagh  ooaise  enongfa^ 
as  sir  Isaac  acknowledges,  are  sufficiently  exact  Ibr  the 
puq>ose.  Ab  this  circumstance  is  pretty  remarkable^ 
I  shall  mention  the  particulars  of  it. 
Aeooidingto  P^y,  and  the  calculations  of  PetaviuSi 
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Tbalei^  who  wrote  a  book  of  the  tiopios  and  equiaozes, 
filed  the  equinoxes  and  solstices  in  the  eleventh  de- 
gree of  their  respective  signs  ;  so  that  they  had  receded 
4  degrees  26  minutes  and  62  seconds  from  dieir  ori^ 
ginal  place  at  the  time  of  the  Argonautic  expedition. 
This  answers  to  320  years,  and  calculated  backwards 
&om  the  tbrty-fint  Olympiad  (when  Thales  was  a  yoiing 
man,  fit  to  apply  to  astronomical  studies)  will  place 
that  event  44  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

According  to  Columella^  Melon  and  Euctemon,  who 
published  the  lunar  cycle  of  19  years,  and  for  this 
purpose  observed  the  summer  solstice  in  the  year  of 
Nabonassar  316,  the  year  before  the  Peloponncsian 
war  began,  placed  the  summ^  solstice  in  ^e  eighth 
degree  of  Cancer,  which  is  at  least  7  degrees  more 
backwards  than  at  first.  This  space  answers  to  504 
yeaiHi  which,  counted  backwards  from  the  year  of  ob* 
•oration,  makes  the  expedition  fall  upon  the  forty ^ 
fourth  year  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

Lastly,  Hipparchus,  who  first  discovered  that  the 
equinoxes  had  a  regular  motion  backwards,  made  his 
observations  about  the  year  of  Nabonassar  GQ2,  and 
fijLed  the  vernal  equinox  in  the  tburth  degree  of  Aries* 
Consequently,  the  equinoctial  points  had  gone  back 
H  degrees  since  the  Argonautic  expedition,  winch 
is  equivalent  to  792  years,  and  which,  counted  back- 
wards, places  the  expedition  in  the  forl^-third  year 
after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

These  four  coincidences  are  remarkable,  and  coui^ 
not  ham  placed  the  same  event  so  near  the  same  year, 
tmlets  aU  die  observations  had  been  sufficiently  exact.* 
And  when  we  consider  the  coincidences  of  a  great 
aiaiigr  more  independent  evidences,  derived  from  the 
eoBise  of  generation  and  the  order  of  succession,  with 
those  which  are  borrowed  from  astronomical  princi- 
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pies,  mtbing  stems  to  be  better  established^  Ihati  thai 

the  Argonaiitic  expedition,  an  event  on  which  all  the 
Greek  chronology  depends,  really  happened  about 
43  yMffs  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  add*  not  in  tb^ 

days  of  Gideon,  above  300  years  before,  as  Las  been 
the  common  opinion. 

'  It  may  be  observed  in  this  place,  that  the  error  of 

Hipparchus  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  fhe  preces- 
sion,  is  a  proof  that  the  chronology  of  Greece  before 
his  time  was  erroneous,  and  wanted  correction.  He 
makes  it  to  be  one  degree  in  about  100  years,  which 
he  was  necessarily  led  to  conclude  from  the  lencrthen- 
ilig  of  the  intervals  of  observation  by  the  received 
chronology ;  and  therefore  the  discovery  that  tiie  pre- 
cession  ot  the  equinoxes  is  only  at  the  rate  of  72  years 
to  a  degree,  furnishes  us  with  a  good  reason  why  we 
ought  to  shorten  the  time  before  Hipparchus  in  about 
the  same  proportion. 

By  arguments  drawn  from  the  rate  of  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes,  we  can  nearly  determine  the  age  of 
«tn  old  globe  found  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Ronie,  and 
which  is  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Farne- 
sian  palace,  as  one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  of 
antiquity.  On  this  globe  tiie  equinoctial  colure  passes 
through  the  right  horn  and  right  foot  of  Aries,  and  is 
about  6  degrees  distant  from  the  equinoctial  point 
hud  down  on  the  globe.  From  thtee  circumstances  It 
will  appear  that  this  globe  was  made  about  40  years 
before  Christ ;  and  it  is  moreover  probable,  from  the 
^idlrillbitctionof  this  globe,  thatthecolure  passed  through 

the  bright  star  of  Aries  about  400  years  before  Christ. 
*  The  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars  with  respect  to 
the  England  setting  df  tibe  i^un  depends  also  upon 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  Any  writer,  therefore, 
who  mentions  the  rising  or  setting  of  any  star,  at  any 
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particular  fioie  .of  the  year>  witU  reapect  .to  the  suii» 
furnishes  us  with  data  sufficient  to  determine  the  time 

which  he  wrote.  Thus  llesiod  tells  us  that  60  days 
after  the  winter  solstice  the  star  Arcturus  rose  just  at 
san-set ;  from  which  circumstance  it  is  easily  calcu* 
lated  that  Hesiod  flourislietl  about  100  years  after  tlie 
deatli  of  Soiouioii,  or  ia  the  ireneratiou,  or  age,  next  to 
the  Trojan  war,,  as  Hesiod  hiraseif  declares ;  which  is 
auother  indepeudeiit  arj^ument  for  tlie  date  before  as- 
8^ed  to  that  war,  and  all  the  Greek  chronology  coi^- 
nected  widi  it 

Many  other  circumstances  which  Hesiod  occasion- 
ally mentions,  relating  to  tlie  state  of  tlie  heavens  ip 
.his  time,  concur  in  leading  us  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Virgil  too,  if  his  age  had  not  been  ascertained  in  an* 
other  iiKinner,  h  is  triveii  us  data  of  the  same  kind  suffi- 
cient to  determine  it  pretty  nearly. 

I  camiot  conclude  these  observations  on  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  lieathen  world  better 
than  by  reminding  you,  that  the  truth  of  the  Scripture 
history  being  unquestionable^  and  relating  to  times 
prior  to  the  age  in  which  history  began  to  be  wrritten 
by  any  other  people  than  the  Jews,  it  is  the  best  guide 
to  the  knowledge  of  profane  antiquity.  It  was  in  pur- 
suing  this  plan  that  Newton  was  led  to  correct  the  an- 
cient technical  cliroiiology  of  the  Greeks  by  itself. 
The  principles  on  which  he  reduces  tlieir  accounts  are 
founded  on  nature,  and  independent  on  any  arguments 
drawn  from  Scripture.  But  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  seeing  reason  to  think,  iiom  similar  circumstances, 
that  Sesostris  must  have  been  the  same  person  with 
Sesac,  of  whom  we  have  an  account  in  the  history  of 
Rehoboam,  he  first  of  all  fixed  the  date  oi  that  expedi- 
tion  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  afterwards, 
from  considering  the  subject  in  various  points  of  light, 
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Jie  was  led  to  the  ether  argaments  which  have  been 
mmtioned ;  by  which  he  -was  able  to  confirm  the  Serip- 

tural  date  of  that  event,  and  aiso  the  dates  of  the  prio-  i 
cipal  facts  in  the  history  of  Greece  connected  with  it,  I 
in  a  inanner  independent  of  the  authorities  on  which  | 
he  first  founded  his  opinion.  Then,  having  by  the  joint 
helps  of  Scripture  and  reason  rectified  the  chronologj 
.of  die  Oreeks,  he  made  use  of  this  rectified  chronology 
to  adjust  the  contemporary  affairs  of  the  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  and  Persians* 

If  this  analysis  of  the  method  of  reasoning,  so  sue- 
cessfully  used  by  sir  Isaac  Newton*  in  rectifying  Ac 
chronology  of  ancient  times,  induce  any  of  you  who 
are  intended  for  a  learned  profession  to  study  so  ex- 
cellent and  important  a  woric,  and  be  any  help  to  yon 
in  understanding  it,  and  I  shall  thus  contribute  to  the 
more  general  reception  of  the  great  outlines  of  this 
system,  I.  shall  think  that  I  have  rendered  an  impor- 
tant service  to  the  learned  world. 

*  To  the  note  tupra  p.  108  it  may  be  edded,  that  Newton  replied  to 
Vnm,  ID  1 726 ;  also  that  Father  8oticiet»  a  Jesuit,  coatromted  the  Cbm- 
nology  of  Newton  in  several  dissertatioiiB.  See  An  Account  of  the  Ij/e 
and  Writingi  of  Sir  Isaac  Navtoii^  translated  from  tlie  Eloge  of  M.  Fon- 

tenelle.  17^B.  jip.  27 — 29;  Nouv.  Diet.  }{{st.  17H9.  vi.  468.  Tliorc  are 
so  rue  liiterestiog  particulars  on  this  subject,  derived  l)y  Bp.  Pearce  trom 
personal  intercourse  with  sir  Isaac  Newton.  Sec  **Aji  Account"  annex- 
ed to  "  The  Life  of  Dr.  Zachary  Pearce,"  prefixed  to  his  ConunetUaryf  and 
fe-publifthed  ia  Live$  of  Pocock,  &C.  1816.  i.  4£8«— £d» 
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PART  III. 

WHAT  iS  NECESSARY,  OR  USEFUL,  TO  BE  KNOWN  PRE- 
VIOUS TO  THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY. 


LECTURE  XIIL 

BcFORE  we  enter  upon  the  third  division  of  our  subject, 
which  Gompriaed  what  is  necessary,  or  peculiarly  use*, 
ftd,  iabe  known  previous  to  the  study  of  history,  it  is 
proper  to  observe,  that  it  must  be  taken  in  very  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  extent,  according  to  the  views  with 
which  history  is  read ;  and  that  tiiis,  as  was  observed 
before,  depends  very  miicli  upon  the  age  and  situa- 
tion of  the  person  who  applies  to  it. 

If  particular  portions  of  history  be  recommended  to 
young  persons,  with  a  view  to  amuse  their  imagina- 
tions, to  engage  their  passions,  to  discover  their  dis- 
positions and  genius,  or  form  them  to  just  and  manly 
sentiments,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  acting  in  the  com- 
mon spheres  of  life  with  more  propriety  and  dignity, 
no  previous  qualifications  at  all  are  necessary.  Let 
youth  have  history  put  into  their  hands  as  soon  as  they 
are  capable  of  reading,  provided  that  passages  be  se- 
lected with  a  view  to  their  age  and  capacity.  The 
uses  above  mentioned  (which  after  all  are  the  noblest 
that  can  be  made  of  history)  may  be  derived  from  it, 
though  many  particular  passages  in  historians  be  un- 
mtelligible,  and  the  reader  be  not  capable  of  applying 
history  to  those  pur|>ose8  of  science,  to  which  it  has 
been  shown  to  be  subservient. 
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But  if  a  person  have  further  and  seieniific  views  in 
the  study  of  history,  he  will  find  several  branches  of 

knowledge,  and  some  articles  of  previous  inloruiation, 
extremely  useful,  and  in  a  manner  necessary.  It  is 
true  that  those  sciences,  and  those  articles  of  infimna- 
tion,  were  originally  derived  from  history  ;  and  there- 
fore that  those  who  first  applied  to  the  study  of  it  had 
not  these  helps.  But  the  same  may  be  said  of  gram- 
mars, which  were  made  after  the  persons  who  wrote 
them  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  languages 
which  they  were  designed  to  explain ;  but  which  are 
universally  esteemed  to  be,  in  a  manner,  neeessary  to 
be  understood  by  any  person  who  would  obtain  at 
least  an  easy  and  speedy  acquaintance  with  thes^  lan- 
guages afterwards*  I  shall  therefore,  in  this  part  of 
my  subject,  point  out  those  branches  of  science,  and 
give  the  principal  of  those  articles  of  inforniation, 
which  are  peculiarly  useful  to  a  person  who  applies  to 
tlie  study  of  liistory.  And  indeed,  if  a  person  have 
no  thought  of  establishing  or  confirming  any  princi- 
ples of  science  by  his  study  of  history,  it  must  greatly 
contribute  to  his  pleasure  in  reading,  to  understand 
his  author  perfectly,  and  have  a  clear  idea  of  every 
thing  which  is  presented  to  him  in  the  theatre  he  is 
viewing. 

Considering  the  extensive  nature  of  history,  there 
is  no  branch  of  science  which  it  may  not  be  of  advan* 
tage  for  a  person  to  furnish  himself  witli,  preparatory 
to  the  study  uf  it.  l^nt  it  must  be  observed,  that  an 
accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  those  sciences 
oannot  be  attained  without  some  knowledge  of  histo- 
ry. Indeed  their  aid  is  niutuul,  just  as  the  knowled^-e 
of  grammar,  as  was  observed  before,  qualifies  a  person 
for'the  reading  of  authors,  and  the  r^ing  of  authors 
enlarges  and  perfects  his  acquaintance  with  grammar. 
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poees  to  stmdy  hietory  scientifically  to  defer  his  appli-: 
cation  to  it  till  he  be  completely  master  ot  the  sciences 
L  shall  reconmend  a»  peculiarly  useful  to  his  purpose; 
If  become  to  die  reading  of  history  furnished  widi  the 
first  principles  of  them,  he  will  find  his  knowledo^e  of 
them  grow,  more  perfect  as  he  proceeds  j  particularly 
if  he  attend  to  the  facts  he  become^  acquidnted  wi1h| 
with  that  view. 

For  instance,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  is 
mnveraal  and  constant  use  in  considering  the  charae* 
tera  and  actions  of  men;  yet  a  very  moderate  know^ 
ledge  of  this  important  subject  is  the  result  of  all  our 
leading,  of  all  our  experience,  and  of  all  the  observations 
we  can  make  upon  mankind.  A  general  idea,  how- 
ever, of  the  pi  inciples  of  liuiuan  nature  will  be  an  ex- 
cellent guide  to  us  in  judging  ot  the  consistency  of 
human  characters,  and  of  what  is  within,  and  what 
without  the  reach  of  human  powers ;  and  without  some 
attention  to  this  subject  we  might  embrace  all  the  fa- 
fates  of  Grecian  mythology,  and  all  the  extrayagancies 
of  books  of  chivalry,  as  undoubted  truth,  or  admit  it  to 
be  possible  that  the  real  heroes  of  antiquity  might 
faave  been  the  same  persons  with  those  who  bore  their 
names  in  the  most  absurd  of  the  modern  plays  and  ro- 
niaiices  which  are  founded  on  their  history. 

.PbiUmphical  knowledge^  in  general,  is  of  the  most 
•atflosnreuse  to  all  persons  who  would  examine  with 
accuracy  the  achievements  of  ancient  nations  in  peace 
sr  war,  or  who  would  thoroughly  weigh  the  accounts 
sf  any  thing  in  which  the  powers^  of  nature  aie  em- 
ployed. Without  some  acquaintance  with. philosophy 
it  will  be  impossible  to  distiuguish  between  the  most  ab* 
sard  chimeras  of  Eastern  romance  and  the  most  natural 
historical  relations.  Who  but  a  philosopher,  or  a  person 
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acquainted  with  the  powers  of  nature  and  art,  could 
form  any  judgement  of  whait  the  ancients  relate  con^ 
ceming  the  prodigious  machines  of  Archimedes,  in  the 
defence  of  i^yracuse,  or  know  what  to  think  of  the  ac- 
counts of  omens,  orades,  and  prodigies,  which  occur  in 
buch  grave  historians  as  Livy,  Tacitus,  JosephnSy  ftc.! 
'  Without  some  knowledge  of  philosophy  a  person 
might  even  admit,  what  many  authors  have  related 
one  after  another,  that  the  famous  Otho,  archbishop 
of  Mayence,  was  besieged  and  devoured  by  an  army  of 
rats  in  698*  ;  that  Gascony  was  deluged  with  show- 
en  of  blood  in  1017;  or  ^at  two  armies  of  serpeals 
fought  a  battle  near  Toumay  in  1059.  It  particularly 
cequires  a  considerabie  acquaintance  with  several 
branches  of  philosophy  to  distinguish  between  truth 
and  &lsehood,  probability  and  improbability,  in  the 
history  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  ancient  and  re- 
mote nations. 

Jsironot^f  though  seemingly  very  remote  from  this 
subject  of  civil  history,  has  been  shown,  in  a  preced- 
ing lecture,  to  instruct  us  in  the  business  of  chronolo- 
gical calculations;  and  nuUhematkalscieticef  in  general, 
is  usefully  applied  in  measuring  the  greatness,  and 
consequently  in  determining  the  probability,  of  many 
human  works* 

But  those  sciences  which  are  of  the  most  constant 
and  general  use  to  an  historian,  so  as  to  have  deserved 
to  be  called  the  two  eyes  of  history^  are  geography  and 
chrmiob^n  Without  geography,  or  a  knowledge  of 
Uie  situatim  and  relative  magnitude  of  the  several 
countries  of  the  earth,  no  reader  of  history  can  have 
any  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  what  he  reads,  as  being 
traiiaacted  in  them.  Besides,  he  would  be  liable  t6 
<he  grossest  impositions,  and  might  even  be  led  to 
.  ^Sm^Umam^jrfi^  ^Jt^  i.  ASw  Nom,  Diet.  Mitt.  1789»  yi.  GflU'-td. 
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dunk,  for  instance,  from  Shakespeare,  that  ships  might 

come  to  an  harbour  in  Rohemia*.  Moreover,  by  a 
knowledge  oi  geography  we  are  able  to  venly  many 
past  transactiouSy  which,  if  they  ever  happened,  must 
have  left  indelible  traces  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Many  curious  examples  of  this  nature  may  be  seen  in 
Addison's,  Maundrell's,  and  Shaw  s  Travek.  The  fissure 
in  the  rock  of  Mount  Calvary,  which  was  made  when 
our  Saviour  was  crucified  |  ,  and  a  laro;e  fragment  of 
the  rock  of  Rephidimnear  Mount  Sinai  i]:,  are  remark- 
able facts  of  this  nature. 

This  science  of  geography,  being  perfectly  distinct 
from  history,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  thonnrh  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  I  shall  not  enter 
upon ;  but  chronology^  the  other  eye  of  history,  as  it 
consists  chiedy  of  a  knowledge  of  the  artificial  divi- 
sions of  time,  and  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  his- 
toiy,  I  shall  explain  as  briefly  as  possible,  especially 
as  much  of  the  principles  of  it  as  I  apprehend  to  be  of 
the  most  use  in  the  study  of  history. 

The  use  of  chronology  (though  it  may  have  been 
sometimes  handled  too  minutely  for  the  purpose  of 
history)  cannot  be  denied.  We  can  form  but  very 
confused  notions  of  the  intervals  of  time,  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  empires,  and  of  the  successive  establishment 
of  states,  without  some  such  general  comprehension,  as 
we  may  call  it,  of  the  whole  current  of  time,  as  may 
enable  us  to  trace  out  distinctly  the  dependence  of 
events,  and  distribute  them  into  such  periods  and  divi- 

«  — ■  "  our  ship  hath  toijrh''!  iip(in 

The  (inserts  of  Bohemia." — Winters.  Tnk,  Act  iii.  Sc.  '.S. 

^hak^5p<^rc  "  implicitly  copied  the  novel  heforeiuiD."— I>r.  Farmer,  Sec 
Nichols's  ShukeipearCf  1797,  iii.  Qi'2. — FJ. 

t  Se*»  ^^nlindrtU,  pp.  73.  74.  Sandys,  p.  127.  Raunofff,  in  Ray's  Co/- 

I  See  Bp.  Clayton's  Jomal  to  Mount  Sinai,  p.  26.— Ed. 
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stons,  as  shall  lay  the  whole  chain  of  past  transactioDS 

in  a  just  and  orderly  manner  before  us ;  and  this  is 
what  chronology  undertakes  to  assist  us  in. 

The  divisions  of  time  which  are  considered  in  chro- 
nology relate  either  to  the  different  methods  of  com- 
puting days,  months,  and  years,  or  the  remarkable 
SBras  or  epochas  from  which  atiy  year  receives  its  namey 
and  by  means  of  which  the  date  of  any  event  is  fixed. 

Time  is  commodiously  divided  by  any  equal  motions, 
-or  the  regular  return  of  any  appearances,  in  the  heap 
vens  or  on  the  earth,  that  strike  the  senses  of  all  per^ 
sons  ;  and  there  are  three  of  these,  so  particularly  con- 
spicuous, that  they  have  been  made  use  of  for  this  pur- 
pose by  all  mankind.  They  are  the  changes  of  day 
•and  ni^ht,  the  course  of  the  moon,  and  the  return  of 
the  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  first  of  these  is  produced  by  the  revolution  of 
the  earth  about  its  axis,  and  is  called  a  day;  the  second 
is  the  period  that  elapses  between  one  new  moon  and 
another,  called  a  month;  and  the  third  is  the  time  in 
which  the  earth  completes  its  revolution  aboot  the  son, 
called  a  i/tuir. 

Were  these  three  periods  commensurate  to  one  an- 
other,  that  is,  did  a  month  consist  of  any  equal  number 
of  days,  and  the  year  of  a  certain  number  of  lunar 
months,  a  great  part  of  the  business  of  chronology 
would  have  been  exceedingly  easy.  All  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  ancient  astronomers  in  settling  their 
periods,  and  all  the  dithculty  that  attends  the  acquiring 
the  knowledge  of  them,  have  been  owing  to  the  methods 
that  mankind  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  three  methods  of  computing  time, 
viz.  by  days,  months,  and  years,  to  one  another,  so  as 
to  make  use  of  them  all  at  the  same  time. 

Beside  these  three  natural  divisions  of  time,  there 
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is  another  that  may  be  called  urtificiai,  viz.  into  weeks, 
or  periods  of  seven  days,  which  took  its  rise  from  the 
Dime  Being  hanag  completed  the  creation  of  the 
earth  in  seven  days.  But  this  division  of  time,  thongh 
used  by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans,  and  by 
almost  all  the  people  of  Asia  and  Afnea,  was  not  ob- 
served by  the  Greeks  or  Romans. 

To  give  as  distinct  a  view  of  this  subject  as  I  am 
able,  I  shall  first  g^ve  some  account  of  each  of  these 
divisions  of  time,  noting  all  the  principal  subdivisions 
or  distributions  that  have  been  made  of  them,  and  then 
describe  the  methods  of  accommodating  them  to  one 
another. 

Tyays  have  been  very  differently  terminated  and  di- 
vided by  difierent  pc  ople  in  ditferent  a^cs,  which  it  is 
of  some  importance  to  a  reader  of  history  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with.  The  ancient  Babylonians,  Persians,  Syrians, 
and  most  other  Eastern  nations,  with  the  present  inha- 
bitants of  the  Balearic  islands,  the  Greeks,  &c.  began 
their  day  with  the  sun*s  rising.  The  ancient  Athe- 
nians and  Jews,  with  the  Austrians,  Bohemians,  Mar- 
comanni,Siiesiaus,  modern  Italians,  and  Chinese,  reckon 
trom  the  sun*s  setting ;  the  ancient  Umbri  and  Ara- 
inans,  with  the  modem  astronomers,  from  noon ;  and 
the  Egyptians  and  Romans,  with  the  modern  English, 
French,  Dutch,  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese, 
from  midnight.  ' 

The  Jews,  Romans,  and  most  other  ancient  nations, 
divided  the  day  into  12  hours,  and  the  night  into  4 
watches.  But  the  custom  which  prevails  in  this  west- 
cm  part  of  the  world  at  present  is,  to  divide  the  day 
into  24  equal  portions,  only  with  some  the  24  are  di- 
vided into  twice  12  hours ;  whereas  others,  particular- 
ly the  Italians,  Bohemians,  and  Poles,  count  24  houra 
without  interruption. 
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LECTURE  XIV. 

As  a  complete  lunation  consists  of  about  29  days  and 
a  haify  and  the  changes  of  the  moon  are  very  visible, 

there  could  be  no  great  difficulty  in  accommodating  them 
to  each  other,  or  in  fixing  what  number  of  days  should 
be  allowed  to  a  month.  In  general,  the  ancients  made 
them  to  consist  of  29  aud  30  days  alteruately ;  and 
they  could  never  make  a  mistake  of  a  day  without 
being  able  to  rectify  it  (provided  the  view  of  the  hear 
vens  was  not  obstructed)  by  ocular  observation. 

When  months  came  to  be  reckoned,  not  by  lunations, 
but  were  considered  as  each  the  twelfth  part  of  a  year, 
consisting  of  365  days  and  some  hours,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  allow  sometimes  30  and  sometimes  31  days 
to  a  month,  as  in  the  Roman  calendar. 

Whenever  months  are  mentioned  as  divided  by  days 
in  the  books  of  Scripture,  they  are  supposed  to  consist 
of  30  days  each;  and  12  months,  or  360  days,  make  the 
year.  This  is  particularly  to  be  observed  in  interpret* 
ing  tlie  prophetical  books  of  Daniel  and  St.  John. 

Diiierent  people  have  made  their  years  to  begin  at 
different  times,  and  have  used  a  variety  of  methods  to 
give  names  to  them,  and  distinguish  them  from  one  an- 
other. 

The  Jews  began  the  year^  for  civil  purposes,  with  the 

month  Tizriy  which  answers  to  our  September;  but 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes  with  Nkan^  which  answers 
to  our  April,  at  which  time  they  kept  the  Passover* 

The  Athenians  began  the  year  with  the  montfi  Ht' 
catombaony  which  began  with  the  first  new  moon  after 
the  <;ummer  solstice. 

The  Romans  had  at  first  only  im  months  in  their 
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jrear,  which  ended  with  December,  but  Numa  added 
January  and  February. 

At  present  there  are  iu  Rome  two  ways  of  reckonin^r 
tlxe  year.  One  begins  at  Christmas,  on  acc  ount  oi  the 
natiyity  of  our  Saviour;  and  the  notaries  of  Rome  use 
this  date,  prefixing  to  tlicir  deeds  a  iiativitatc  :  and  the 
other  at  March,  on  account  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
and  therefore  the  pope's  bulls  are  dated  amo  incarna- 

The  ancient  French  historians  began  the  year  at  the 
death  of  St  Martin,  who  died  in  401  or  402 ;  and 
they  did  not  begin  in  France  to  reckon  the  year  from 
January  till  1564,  by  virtue  of  an  ordinance  of  Charles 
IX.  Before  that  time  they  began  the  day  next  after 
Easter,  about  the  25th  of  March. 

In  England  also,  till  of  late,  we  had  two  beginnings 
of  the  year ;  one  in  January, and  the  other  on  March  25 ; 
but  by  act  of  parliament,  in  1752,  the  first  day  in  Ja- 
nuary was  appointed  to  be  the  beginning  of  die  year 
for  all  purposes. 

Most  of  the  JBastem  nations  distinguish  the  year  by 
die  reigns  of  their  princes.  The  Greeks  also  had  no 
better  method,  giving  names  to  theiii  from  the  magis- 
trates who  presided  in  them,  as  in  Athens  from  the 
archons.  The  Romans  also  named  the  year  by  the 
consuls.  And  it  was  a  long  time  before  any  people 
thought  of  giving  names  to  the  years  from  any  parti- 
cular asra,  or  remarkable  event  But  at  length  the 
Greeks  reckoned  from  the  institution  of  the  Olympic 
games,  and  the  Romans  from  the  building  of  Rome. 
They  did  not,  however,  begin  to  make  these  computa- 
tions till  the  number  of  years  that  had  elapsed  since 
those  events  could  not  be  computed  with  exactness, and 
theretbre  they  have  greatly  antedated  them* 

About  A.  D.  360,  the  Christians  began  to  reckon 
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tbe  year  from  birth  of  Chris^  but  not  time  eaougk  | 
to  enable  ihe  chronologers  of  that. age  to  fix  the  trie 

time  of  that  event. 

^  The  Greeks  distributed  their  years  into  systems  of 
fna^f  calling  them  Olympiads^  fiom  the  return  of  the 
Olympic  games  every  four  years.  And  the  Romans 
sometimes  reckoned  by  Lustra,  or  periods  of  five  years. 
The  word  conies  fifom  Aio,  which  Varro  says  signifies 
to  pay,  because  every  fiMi  year  they  paid  a  trifaate, 
*  imposed  by  the  censor,  at  the  solemn  purification  in- 
stitnted  by  Servius  Tullius. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  chronology  has  been  to 
accommodate  the  two  methods  of  computing  time  by 
the  course  of  the  moon  and  that  of  the  sun  to  each  other; 
the  nearest  division  of  the  yeiiur  by  months  being  12» 
and  yet  12  lonar  months  falling  11  days  short  of  s 
complete  year.  This  gave  birth  to  many  cycks  in  use 
among  the  ancients,  the  principal  of  which  I  shall  esr 
plain. 

It  appears  from  the  relation  which  Herodotus  has 
given  of  the  interview  between  Solon  and  Croesus, 
thaty  in  the  time  of  Solon,  and  probably  that  of  He* 
rodotus  also,  it  was  the  custom  witii  the  Greeks  to  add, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  to  intercalate  a  month  every  other 
year;  but  as  this  was  evidently  too  much,  they  pnib^ 
bly  rectified  it,  by  omitting  the  intercalation  wHenem 
they  observed,  by  comparing  the  seasons  of  the  year 
with  their  annual  fiestivals,  that  they  ought  to  do  it  I( 
for  instance,  the  first  fruits  of  any  kind  weve  to  be 
carried  in  procession  on  any  particular  day  of  a  month, 
they  would  see  the  necessity  of  intercalating  a  moath, 
if,  according  to  dieir  osiml  reckoning,  those  fruits  were 
not  then  ripe  ;  or  tliey  would  omit  the  intercalation  if 
they  were  ready.  And,  had  no  other  view  interposed, 
lium  reckoning  could  never  have  erred  fiur  fircnn  the 
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troth.  But  it  being  sometimes  the  interest  of  the  chief 
magistrates  to  lengthen  or  shorten  a  year,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ambition,  every  other  consideration  was  olten 
Sftcriiiced  to  it,  and  the  greatest  contusion  was  intro- 
dveed  into  their  computations. 

Finding  themselves,  therefore,  under  a  necessity  of 
having  some  certain  rule  oi  computatioui  they  first 
pitched  upon  four  years^  in  which  they  intercalated 
only  1  month*  But  this  producing  an  error  of  14  days 
in  the  whole  cycle,  they  invented  the  period  of  eight 
fearSf  in  which  they  intercalated  3  months,  in  wiiich 
was  an  excess  of  only  1  day  and  14  hours;  and  there- 
fore this  cycle  continued  in  use  much  longer  than 
either  of  the  preceding. 

But -the  most  perfect  of  these  cycles  was  that  which 
was  called  the  Metonky  from  Meton,  an  Athenian 
astronomer,  who  invented  it.  It  consisted  of  19  years, 
in  which  7  months  were  intercalated.  This  brought 
die  two  methods  to  so  near  an  agreement,  that,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  period,  not  only  do  the  new  and  lull 
moons  return  on  the  same  day  of  the  year,  but  very 
nearly  on  the  same  hour  of  the  day. 

This  cycle  was  adopted  by  the  Christians  at  the 
council  of  Nice,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  time 
for  keeping  Easter,  and  other  moveable  feasts.  This 
period,  however,  falling  short  of  19  years  almost  an 
hour  and  a  half,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  new  and 
iall  moons  in  the  heavens  have  anticipated  the  new 
aid  full  moons  in  the  calendar  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  4  days  and  a  halt".  These  last  are  called  ca- 
kadar  new  moons,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  true 
mw  moons  in  the  heavens. 

It  has  not  been  without  dilHculty  and  variety  that 
the  computation  by  years  has  been  accommodated  to 
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th^thydays;  since  a  year  does  not  consist  of  any 
even  number  of  days,  but  of  365  days,  6  minates,  and 
49  seconds. 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  observed,  that,  so 
long  as  mankind  computed  chiefly  by  months,  it  was 
not  of  much  consequence  to  determine  with  exactness 
the  number  of  days  in  the  year ;  and  this  method  suf- 
ficiently answered  every  civil  and  religious  purpose. 
But  the  Egyptians,  and  other  nations  addicted  to  astro- 
no  niy,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  method  of  computing 
by  lunar  months,  the  days  of  which  varied  so  vexy 
much  from  one  another  in  different  years :  they  there** 
fore  made  the  year  the  standard,  and  dividing  that  into 
daysy  made  use  of  months  only  as  a  commodious  inter- 
mediate division,  and,  without  regard  to  the  couiae  of 
the  moon,  distributed  the  days  of  the  year  into  twehe 
parts,  as  nearly  equal  as  they  conveniently  could.  By 
this  means  the  same  day  of  the  month  would  fall  on  the 
same  part  of  the  sun's  annual  revolution,  and  theie> 
fore  would  more  exactly  correspond  to  the  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  Mexicans  divided  their  year  into  18 
parts. 

The  Egyptians,  as  also  the  Chaldeans  and  Assyrians, 

reckoned  at  first  360  days  to  the  year,  but  afterwards 
365.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  beginning 
of  their  year  would  go  back  through  all  the  seaeonSy 
though  slowly  ;  namely,  at  the  rate  of  about  6  hours 
every  year.  Of  this  iorm,  too,  were  the  years  which 
took  their  date  firom  the  reign  of  Nabonaasar  of  Baby- 
Ion,  Yesdigerd  of  Persia,  and  the  Seleucidee  of  Syria. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  people  who 
reckoned  their  year  from  these  epochas,  namelji  tiie 
Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Jews,  as  also  the  Arabians, 
had  a  different  and  more  fixed  form  of  the  year  for  as* 
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tionomical  purposes ;  but  as  no  use  was  made  of  it 
m  civil  history,  the  account  of  it  is  omitted  in  this 

place. 

The  inconvenience  attending  the  tonu  of  the  year 
above  mentioned  was  in  a  great  measure  remedied  by 

the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cijesar,  who  added 
one  day  every  fourth  year,  which  (from  the  place  of 
its  insertion,  viz.  after  the  6th  of  the  calends  of  March), 
was  called  bissextile,  or  leap  year.  This  form  of  the 
year  is  still  called  the  Julian  year.  But  the  true  length 
of  the  year  being  not  quite  6  hours  more  than  the  365 
days,  this  allowance  was  too  much ;  and  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  introduced  aiiotluT  ameudiiieut  ui  the  year  1582, 
by  ordering  that  once  in  133  years,  a  day  should  be 
taken  oat  of  the  calendar,  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 
from  the  year  1600  every  hundredth  year  (which  accord- 
ing to  the  Julian  form  is  alwajcs  bissextile,  or  leap 
year)  was  to  be  common,  but  every  four  hundredth  year 
was  to  continue  bissextile,  as  in  the  Julian  account 
As  this  pope  made  allowance  at  once  for  all  the  alter- 
ation that  his  method  would  have  made  in  the  course 
of  the  year  from  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  the 
new  ,stjjk  (for  so  his  regulation  of  the  year  is  called) 
dillered  from  the  old  style  10  days  at  the  very  com- 
mencement  of  it,  and  is  now  1 1  days  different  from  it. 
The  new  style  was  adopted  in  England  in  1752. 

The  Mahometans  make  their  year  to  consist  of  lunar 
months  only,  without  endeavouring  to  adapt  it  to  the 
course  of  the  sun ;  so  that  with  them  the  beginning  of 
the  year  goes  through  all  the  seasons  at  the  rate  of 
about  11  days  every  year. 

But  since  the  exait  time  of  12  moons,  besides  the 
354  whole  days,  is  about  8  hours  and  48  minutes, 
which  make  1 1  days  m  36  years,  they  are  forced  to  add 
1 1  days  in  30  years,  which  they  do  by  means  of  a  cy- 
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cle,  invented  by  the  Arabians^  in  which  there  are  1 9 
years  with  354  days  anly,  and  11  inteiGalaiy<^355 
days,  and  they  are  those  in  which  the  number  of  hours 
and  minutes  more  than  the  whole  days  in  the  year  is 
found  to  be  moie  than  half  a  day,  such  as  2«  5,  7,  10, 
.  13,  16,  18,  21,  24,  26,  and  29;  by  which  means  they 
fill  up  all  the  inequalities  that  can  happen. 

it  has  been  of  some  consequence  to  Christians  to  ad** 
just  the  days  of  the  week  to  the  days  of  the  month,  and 
of  the  year,  in  order  to  get  a  rule,  for  finding  Sunday, 
Had  there  been  no  bissextile,  it  is  evident  that,  since 
&e  year  consists  of  52  weeks  and  1  day,  all  the 
ties  would  have  been  comprised  in  7  years.  But  the 
bissextile  returning  every  fourth  year,  the  series  of 
dominical  letters  succeeding  each  other  is  interrupted, 
and  does  not'retnm  in  order,  but  after  4  times  7  years, 
or  28  years,  which  is  therefore  commonly  called  the 
jo&ir  cgckj  serving  as  a  rule  to  find  Sunday,  and  conae- 
quentf y  all  the  days  of  the  week  of  eveiy  month  and 
year. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  periods  of  years,  called 
cycles^  there  are  some  other  combinations,  or  systems  of 
years,  that  arc  of  use  in  chronology,  as  that  called  tlie 
iudictiaUy  which  is  a  period  of  15  years ;  at  the  end  oH 
which  a  certain  tribute  was  paid  by  die  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  by  which  the  emperors  ordered 
public  acts  to  be  dated. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  periods  in  chro- 
nology is  that  called  the  Julian  period,  invented  by  Jo- 
seph Scaliger,  and  called  jr?//i^;^,  from  the  years  of  which 
it  consists  being  Julian  years.  His  object  was  to  reduce 
to  a  ceortaintyihe  different  methods  of  computing  time, 
and  fixing  the  dates  of  events,  by  ditfcrent  chronologers. 
For  this  purpose  nothing  was  necessary  but  a  series  of 
years,  some  term  of  which  was  fixed  (that,  for  instance. 
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by  which  the  present  year  should  be  denominated^ 
comprehending  the  whole  extent  of  time.   Since,  if 

each  chroiiologer  would  apply  that  common  measure  to 
liis  particular  scheme,  they  would  all  perfectly  undep* 
stand  one  another. 

To  accomplish  this,  he  combined  the  tliree  periods 
of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  indict  ion  together,  that  is, 
mnltipl  ying  the  numbers  28,  i9,and  15  into  one  another, 
which  produces  7980  ;  after  which  period,  and  not 
before,  ail  the  three  cycles  will  return  in  the  same  or- 
der every  year,  being  distinguished  by  the  same  num- 
ber of  each. 

lii  order  to  hx  the  betriumug  of  tliis  period,  he  took 
the  cycles  as  he  then  found  them  settled  in  the  Latin 
church ;  and,  tracing  them  backwards  through  their 
several  combinations,  he  found  that  the  year  in  w  hic  h 
they  would  all  begin  together  was  the  year  before  the 
Creation  714,  according  to  Usher,  and  that  the  first 
year  of  the  Christian  asra  would  be  4714  of  this  pe- 
riod. 

There  is  a  further  convenience  in  this  period,  viz.  that 
if  any  year  be  divided  by  the  number  composing  the 

CTcles,  viz.  28,  19,  or  15,  the  quotient  will  show  tlie 
number  of  the  cycles  that  have  elapsed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  it,  and  the  remainder  will  give  the  year 
of  the  cycle  corresponding^  to  the  year  sfiven. 

I  cannot  help  observing  that  this  boasted  period 
seems  to  have  been  unnecessary  for  the  chief  purpose 
for  which  it  was  invented,  viz.  to  serve  as  a  common 
language  for  chronologers,  and  that  now  little  use  is 
nade  of  it,  notwithstanding  all  writers  still  speak  of  it 
in  the  same  magnificent  terms.  The  vulgar  Christian 
sera  answers  the  same  {)ui  [)ns('  as  effectually. 

All  tliat  can  be  necessary  for  chronologers  to  speak 
the  same  language,  and  be  perfectly  understood  by  one 
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anotheTi  and  by  all  mankiady  is  to  give  every  year  the 
same  name  or  designation,  which  is  most  conveniently 
done  by  expressincr  them  in  a  series  of  numbers  in 
arithmetical  progression,  any  one  term  of  which  they 
shall  agree  to  affix  to  the  same  year,  a  year  in  which 
any  welt-known  event  happened.  Let  it,  for  example, 
be  that  in  which  the  peace  of  Paris  was  made,  and  let 
it  be  called  1/63.  If,  besides  this,  it  be  only  agreed 
in  what  part  of  the  revolution  of  the  sun,  or  in  what 
month  and  day  tlie  year  be  o  iiis,  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  giving  a  name  to  every  other  year  preceding 
or  following  it,  and  thereby  ascertaining  the  interval  be- 
tween all  transactions ;  for  all  the  events  that  took  place 
the  year  before  that  peace  will  be  referred  to  the  year 
1762,  and  all  in  the  year  after  it  to  1764*  This  pe* 
riod  having  had  a  commencement  since  the  date  of  his- 
tory is  no  inconvenience ;  for  whenever  we  have  gone 
back  to  number  one  of  this  period,  the  year  preceding 
it  may  be  called  one  be/are  its  commencement^  the  year 
preceding"  that  two  before  it,  &c.  and  thus  proceeding 
ad  infinitum  both  ways. 

That  Christ  might  not  have  been  bom  in  the  first  of 
that  system  of  years  to  which  it  serves  to  give  a  name 
is  no  inconvenience  whatever ;  since,  whatever  dider- 
enc68  of  opinion  there  maybe  among  chronologers  about 
the  time  when  Christ  was  bom,  they  all  agree  in  call- 
ing the  present  year,  and  consequently  every  other  year, 
by  the  same  name,  and  therefore  they  have  the  same 
idea  of  the  interval  between  the  present  year  and  any 
other  year  in  the  system.  The  real  time  of  Christ's  birth 
Can  no  more  aiiect  the  proper  use  of  this  system  than 
that  of  any  other  indifferent  event ;  3ince,  using  the 
same  sy.stern  of  dates,  they  may  say  Christ  was  born  in 
the  third,  fourth,  iifth,  sixth,  or,  what  I  think  to  be  the 
case,  in  the  seventh  year  before  the  Christian 
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Whenever,  therefore,  chronologers  ceased  to  date 
events  from  the  creation,  which  was  very  absurd  (since 

they  did  not  agree  in  fixing  the  interval  between  the 
present  year  and  the  date  of  that  event,  and  therefore 
gave  all  the  years  different  naBies)i  they  had  no  occar 
sion  to  have  recourse  to  any  such  period  as  the  Julian; 
since  another,  capable  of  answering  the  same  purposes, 
was  already  in  common  use,  supplying  them  with  a 
language  which  they  all  equally  understood. 

BLriis,  or  Epochas,  are  memorable  events  from  which 
tune  is  reckonedi  and  from  which  any  subsequent  year . 
leoeives  its  denomination.  The  Greeks  for  a  long  time 
(as  I  observed  before)  had  no  fixed  sera;  afterwards  . 
they  reckoned  by  Olympiads^  which  were  games  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Jupiter  once  in  4  years^  and  began 
in  Midsummer, 776  years  before  Christ  The  Athenians 
gave  names  to  their  years  from  their  archons.  The 
Romans  called  their  years  from  the  names  of  the  con* 
ads  who  presided  in  them ;  and  afterwards  they  dated 
events  from  the  buildino  of  their  city,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  built  753  years  before  Christ 

Some  histories  are  regulated  by  the  year  of  Nabo - 
na-ssar,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  747  before 
Christ,  of  the  Julian  period  3867.  It  is  supposed  to* 
have  commenced  on  the  twenty*6ixth  of  February  in 
Ae  afternoon. 

The  Jews,  before  Christ,  reckoned  by  the  year  of 
the  SeleucidsBy  sometimes  called  the  year  of  the  Con- 
tracts, which  began  in  the  year  312  before  Chrisl^  of 
the  Jalian  period  4402,  some  time  in  the  sprinej". 

The  Christians,  about  360  years  alter  the  birth  of 
Christy  began  to  make  use  of  that  sera  which  is  now 
used  in  all  ChrLstiaii  countries. 

The  Mahometans  reckon  their  years  from  the  flight 
of  Mahommed  from  Mecca*   This  sera  is  called  the 
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Hegyra.  It  began  in  the  year  G22  after  Christ,  of  die 
Julian  period  5335,  on  the  sixteenth  of  July« 

The  old  Spanish  eera  is  dated  from  the  year  38  be- 
fore Christ,  about  the  time  when  they  were  subdued 
by  the  Romans.  It  was  used  till  the  year  1333,  under 
John  I*  of  Castile. 

The  Egyptians  long  reckoned  from  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  which  happened  in  the  year  3i  before  Christ,  of 
the  Julian  period  4683,  on  the  third  of  September. 

Before  the  Christian  aera  was  used,  the  Christians 
for  some  time  made  use  of  the  Dioclesian  aera,  which 
took  its  rise  from  the  persecution  by  Dioclesian  in  the 
year  284  after  Christ 

,  The  aera  of  Yesdigerd  is  dated  from  the  last  king  of 
Persia,  who  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
year  632  after  Christ,  of  the  Julian  period  5346,  oo 
the  sixteenth  of  June. 

.  With  regard  to  all  these  methods  of  denominating 
time,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  year  be  reckoned 
according  to  the  method  of  computation  followed  by 
the  people  who  use  it  Thus,  in  reckoning  from  the 
Hegyra,  a  person  would  be  led  into  a  mistake  who 
should  make  those  years  correspond  to  Julian  yem. 
lie  must  deduct  1 1  days  from  every  year  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  it.  Thus,  though 
the  first  year  of  this  aera  corresponded  to  the  year 
622  after  Christ,  and  began  on  the  sixteenth  of  July, 
the  year  326  of  the  Hegyra  corresponded  to  the  year 
937  of  Christ,  and  began  November  the  eighdi.  And 
the  year  of  the  Hegyra  666  commenced  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  January  1257. 

This  compendium  of  chronology  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  history,  but  is  by  no  means  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  methods  of  computing  time  in 
every  particular  country  which  has  been  mentioned. 
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To  kave  done  this,  would  have  carried  me  beyond  my 
present  puirpose,  and  too  far  into  the  oustoms  of  parti- 
cular countries.  For  a  fuller  account  I  refer  you  to 
Strauchius^y  and  other  chronologers. 


LECTURE  XV. 

Ak  article  of  information  the  moat  immediatdy  necea> 
sary  to  a  reader  of  history,  is  how  to  make  a  just 

estinia.te  of  the  riches  and  power  of  ancient  and  remote 
Dations,  and  to  compare  them  with  those  ot  our  own 
age  and  nation,  by  means  of  the  expressions  whidi 
historians  have  used  to  denote  the  riches  and  power 
of  states,  and  particularly  by  the  sums  of  money  which 
are  occasionally  mentioned  in  their  writings.  The 
true  state  of  the  riches  of  nations,  in  the  several  periods 
of  their  history,  will  be  pomted  out  as  an  object  of  the 
first  importanoe  to  an  historian.  On  this  account^  it  is 
of  consequence  that  every  reader  of  history  have  it  in 
his  power  to  form  a  just  idea  of  them  from  the  data  he 
finds  in  historians,  and  that  he  be  guarded  against  the 
mistakes  which,  without  some  previous  instruction,  he 
would  unavoidably  fall  into  with  respect  to  them. 

I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  explain  the  sources  of 
UBoertain^  and  ambiguity  that  every  cifcumstahce  in 
our  situation  can  occasion  to  us,  in  interpreting-  the 
8ums  of  money  which  are  mentioned  in  the  histories  of 
the  most  considerable  nations,  and  I  shall  then  giv6 
such  a  collection  of  facts,  collected  from  history,  as 
siiail  show  us  the  true  state  of  every  thmg  connected 
with  money  in  the  roost  remarkable  successive  periods 

•  JEgidius  Stmieiuiia,  who  died  in  ISSS,  aged  SO.  Hb  Brmanm 
ChmUfg^cum^  publiilied  at  Wktenbetg,  was  tranalated  by  Ridiaid  South. 
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>  of  time  in  those  countries.  By  this  means  it  will  be 
easy  to  make  every  necessary  idlowance  for  the  differ- 
ence of  circumstances  between  ns  and  them,  and  thus 
exhibit  whatever  accounts  we  meet  with  of  the  ricbes 
and  power  of  ancient  times  and  nations,  in  a  fair  con- 
trast u  ith  the  riches  and  power  of  our  own  age  and  nation, 
and  so  to  form  the  clearest  idea  we  can  get  of  them. 

lo  order  to  this,  it  must  be  considered,  diat  mcneif 
is  only  a  commodious  representative  of  the  commodities 
which  may  be  purchased  with  it ;  and  we  shall  have 
the  easiest  view  of  this  subject  if  we,  moreover,  con- 
sider silvc?^  as  the  only  standard  of  money,  and  gold 
and  copper,  as  substitutes  tor  silver,or  as  commodities 
which  are  represented,  and  may  be  purchased,  by 
silver.  Now,  there  are  two  things  which  may  make 
an  alteration  in  the  representative  power  of  money. 
The  one  is  a  change  of  the  idea  annexed  to  any  common 
name  of  a  piece,  or  a  sum  of  money,  and  the  other  is  an 
alteration  of  the  proportion  between  the  quantity  of 
money  in  a  state,  and  the  commodities  represented  by 
it    I  shall  explain  each  of  these  more  particularly. 

If  a  change  be  made  in  the  standard  of  a  coin  which 
continues  to  go  by  the  same  name,  it  is  plain  that  the 
same  name  no  longer  expresses  the  same  idea,  and 
therefore,  if  we  be  not  awiirc  of  this  change,  we  shall 
be  misled  by  the  expressions.  For  instance,  if  the 
quantity  of  silver  which  we  call  a  pounds  be  at  this 
time  but  half  the  quantity  which  was  formerly  called 
by  that  name,  it  is  plain,  that  if  we  would  I'orm  a  just 
idea  of  the  value  of  a  pound  in  times  previous  to  the 
alteration,  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  two  of  our  present 
pounds,  instead  oi  one,  for  so  in  fact  it  is. 

The  tables  of  our  coin  only  show  the  proportion 
which  sums  denoted  by  particular  names,  as  pounds, 
shiiiings,  pence,  ckc,  bear  to  one  another;  and  though 
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diese  sams  may  hxwe  always  kept  the  suie  proportion, 

the  absolute  value  of  them  all  may  have  changed. 
Aud  taiks,  which  show  the  value  of  ancient  or  foreign 
mxmey^  are  always  calculated  according  to  the  last 

standard  of  both,  which  is  generally  the  lowest.  The 
present  tables,  therefore,  are  not  aufficient  to  inform 
a  reader  of  history  of  the  true  value  of  sums  of  mo* 
ney  expended,  or  acquired,  in  early  times.  He  must 
tlso  have  an  historical  account  of  those  changes  in  the 
Tsloe  of  coin,  which  alter  the  quantity  of  metal  con- 
tained in  it,  either  by  diminishing  the  size  of  the  cur- 
rent pieces^  or  lessening  the  fineness  oi  the  metal  by  a 
greater  proportion  of  alloy. 

At  the  generality  of  historians  take  no  notice  of 
changes  in  the  value  of  money,  but  content  themselves 
with  mentioning  sums  by  their  common  names,  I  shall 
sndeaTour  (as  far  as  the  materials  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  will  enable  me  )  to  supply  this  defect  with  re- 
spect to  those  histories  which  are  most  interesting  to  us. 

As  it  is  a  maxim  in  trade,  that  every  thing  wUl  jfind 
its  value  (and  indeed  the  value  which  the  exchani^e  of 
any  thing,  in  buying  and  selling,  has,  is  its  real  value, 
that  is,  its  true  relative  vahte  with  respect  together 
things),  the  accounts  of  sums  exchanged  for  commo- 
dities in  history  are  the  only  data  we  have  given  us, 
to  determine  this  relative  value  of  money ;  wd  if  we 
bave  enow  of  these  accounts,  they  will  be  diundantly 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

To  judge  of  the  proportion  between  the  quaixtily  of 
circulating  cash  in  different  nations,  or  difierent  pe- 
riods of  the  same  nation,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  not 
be  guided  by  the  price  of  any  single  article,  particu- 
larly an  article  of  luxury ;  bicause  the  prices  of  these 
thinq^  depend  upon  fancy  and  caprice,  which  arecon- 
tinually  changing.    The  best  guide  upon  tlie  whole 
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« 

to'  be  the*  price  of  mere  UAour^  eetimMed  by  the 

wages  given  to  persons  of  the  lowest  oceupations.  For 
these  have  been  observed,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  to  be 
little  more  tfiali  a  bare  eubsistaoce,  and  the  articles  ef 
tkelr  expense  must  be  the  necessaries  cf  life* 

Besides,  it  is  self-evident,  that  the  man  who  can 
command  the  most  of  the  labour  of  his  feUonv^crcatoreB 
is  Uie  richest,  and  tbe  most  powerful.  For  thisi  in  fret, 
is  all  that  wealth  and  power  can  procure  a  man.  If  it 
be  said  that  what  is  necessary  in  some  countries,  is  ce- 
perflubus  in  others,  as  clothes  in  hot  dimates,  bread  or 
flesh-meat  in  countries  where  each  of  those  articles 
may  not  be  used,  and  the  like;  it  is  still  obyious,  that 
ikkA  less  money  will  purchase  necessarieSf  whatever  they 

be,  the  more  value  it  is  of,  and  the  more  a  person  may 
spare  out  of  the  same  sum  for  the  convenieacies  and 
miperiiciities  of  life,  by  purchasing  the  laixmr  of  hii 

fellow-creatures. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  judge  of  a  man's  wealth  by 
the  number  of  persons  he  can  maintain,  unless  those 
persons  contribute  nothing  by  flieir  labour  toward 
their  own  maintenance.  He  must,  by  commanding  the 
labour  of  atktrSf  (for  it  cannot  be  done  in  any  other 
way,)  maintain  them.  But  if  they  be  a  continual  e»- 
pense  to  him,  as  if  they  were  employed  in  bui  ing, 
or  other  great  works,  in  the  army,  or  kept  upon  cha- 
rity, it  seems  to  be  a  very  fair  meidium  of  computation. 

If  therefore,  for  instance,  we  read  that  one  person  was 
impoverished  by  employing  1000  labouring  men  upon 
any  piece  of  work,  and  that  another  was  able  to  keep 
2000  at  work,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  consi- 
der the  situation  of  their  different  countries,  and  times, 
die  priees  of  provision,  manner  of  living,  ftc.,  but  may 
very  fairly  conclude,  that  the  one  was  twic^  as  rick 
and  powerful  as  the  other. 
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Under  the  second  head,  therefore,  I  shall  eadeavour 
to  find  the  proportion  between  moaey  and  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  in  the  different  periods  of  those  histories 
with  which  a  gentleman  and  scholar  would  choose  to 
be  best  acquainted.  And  at  the  same  time  that  I  e»- 
deaTOur,  in  this  manner,  to  determine  the  proportion 
which  the  quantity  of  current  money  has  borne  to  ven- 
dible commodities^  I  shall  likewise  take  notice  of  tiie 
price  of  money  with  regard  to  itself,  that  is,  the  interest 
it  has  borne.  It  is  true  that  the  interest  of  money  has 
been  very  justly  called  the  barometer  of  states  with 
req)ect  to  other  things  than  those  I  am  now  consider* 
ins:,  and  which  may  be  the  subject  of  a  future  lecture*; 
bat  in  the  mean  time  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  no- 
tice of  it  at  present,  as  a  commodity,  and  on  many  oc« 
casions  cue  of  the  most  necessary.  For,  since  money 
may  be  of  use  like  any  other  commodity  which  a  per- 
son may  make  advantage  of,  he  is  the  richest  man  (c€e* 
tens  panbiiS)  whose  stated  revenues  can  purchase  the 
fuost  extensive  use  of  it 

Having  explained  the  nature  of  this  subject,  I  shall 
enter  upon  it  by  giving  the  best  account  that  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  ^taken  almost  wholly  from  Arbuth- 
notf)  of  the  successive  changes  which  have  taken 
pkoe  in  the  value  of  nominal  sums  of  money  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  the  proportion  which 
Aey  bore  to  commodities,  and  then  give  a  more  parti- 
cnlar  aeoonnt  of  the  like  changes  and  proportions  in 
Eni^lish  and  French  money,  and  to  each  I  shall  subjoin 
an  account  of  the  changes  in  the  rate  of  interest ;  not 
that  I  aball  perhaps  keep  all  these  articles  perfectly  di- 

*  See  M^Lect  viu.—Ed. 

f  Dr.  Arbuthnot  publUhal  in  ITST,  in  4to,  his  work  entitled  TabUi  9f 
tneitnt  Coin*,  Weights,  anJ  3ieasiiret,  eiplaioed  and  exemplified  in  se- 
veral Dissertations.*'  Biog.  Brit.  i.  239.  Tlicre  was  a  2nd  edition  in  17:>4, 
wiUi  an  AppendUiCODtainuig  Observations  by  B.  Langwith»D.D."— 
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stinct,  since  very  little  inconvenience,  and  perhaps  some 
advantage,  may  arise  from  occasionally  mixing  them. 
The  Greek  coins  underwent  very  little  change  com- 
.  pared  witii  tbat  of  the  Roman  money,  or  of  the  money 
of  modem  European  states,  and  are  therefore  the  les6 
worthy  of  our  notice.  All  the  allowance  we  are  to  make 
for  the  changes  of  value  in  the  Drachma  coin  eqaal 
tc  theRoinaii  Den^iriuSy  and  worth  about  8(/.  of  our  pre- 
sent money and  to  which  the  changes  of  value  m  the 
rest  of  their  money  corresponded^  is,  that  from  Solon  to 

the  time  of  Alexander  we  must  reckon  67  grains  for  tLc 
weight  of  it,  thence  to  the  subjection  of  Greece  by  the 
Romans  65,  and  under  the  Romans  62  and  a  half,  a 
change  which  is  very  inconsiderable. 

The  constant  and  stated  rate  of  the  value  of  gold  to 
silver  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  in  the 
whole  period  of  ancient  times,  was  10  to  1,  with  verjr 
little  variation,  and  the  rate  of  silver  to  Cyprian  brass 
100  to  1 ;  and  the  general  supposition  is,  that  there  was 
one-fiftieth  part  of  alloy  in  ^e  gold  coins  of  die  an- 
cients. At  present,  gold  is  to  silver  as  about  15  to  1, 
and  silver  to  copper  as  73  to  1. 

Noma,  or  Servius  Tuliias,  first  stamped  brass  money 
among  the  Romans;  silver  was  not  stamped  by  them 
till  the  year  of  the  city  485,  the  time  ot  their  war  with 
Pyrrhus ;  and  gold  not  till  62  years  after. 

The  from  being  a  pound  weight  avoirdupois,  feD 
to  2  ounces  in  the  first  Punic  war,  in  the  second  Punic 
war  to  1  ounce,  and  presently  after  it  was  fixed  ^'bf 
the  Papirian  law  to  half  an  ounce.  These  alterations 
were  occ  sioned  by  the  necessities  of  the  comraoB- 
wealtb;  but,*'  as  Arbuthnot  observes*,  the  plent/ of 
silver  and  gold  would  have  done  the  same  thing,  and 
brought  down  such  an  enormous  brass  coin ,   or  ratlicr 

♦  ri»6/r*,  1754.  i».  10.— W 
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sQver  coins  of  an  equal  value,  and  of  less  weight, 
would  have  been  introduced. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  scarce  silver  was  at 
Rome,  when  in  all  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  history, 
840  pounds  of  brass  were  equivalent  to  1  of  silver. 
Some  say  the  proportion  between  these  two  metals  be- 
fore the  first  Punic  war  was  960  to  L  The  different 
proportion  which  was  just  now  observed  to  have  taken 
place  in  Greece,  during  the  same  period,  shows  how 
little  communication  there  was  between  Greece  and 
Rome  in  those  times.  Indeed  the  commonwealth  gra- 
dually  reduced  this  proportion,  probably  in  consequence 
of  a  freer  intercourse  with  other  nations^  which  would 
necessarily  be  attended  with  the  introduction  of  silver 
where  it  was  so  scarce. 

The  adulteration  of  the  Roman  coin  in  some  periods 
of  their  history  exceeds  any  thing  we  read  of  with  re- 
spect to  other  countries.  The  money  of  Caracallu  had 
iQore  than  one-half  alloy,  that  of  Alexander  Severus 
two-thirdSy  and  under  Gallienus  it  was  nothing  more 
than  ^ilt  copper. 

To  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  proportion  oi  money  to 
commodities,  I  have  selected  some  of  the  accounts  that 
J  ii;ive  met  with  concerning  the  most  necessary  articles 
of  consumption  in  the  several  countries  and  ages  which 
1  have  proposed  to  consider. 

Com  was  commonly  reckoned  in  Greece  at  a  drachma 
the  medimnus,  which,  reduced  to  our  computation,  is 
is,6d,  per  quarter.  In  Demosthenes^s  time  it  was 
much  higher  ;  being  5  drachmas  the  medimnus,  which 
is  about  1/.  2^.  7d,  per  quarter.  In  times  of  plenty 
in  Greece,  the  price  of  a  sheep  ^vas  8d.,  of  a  hog  2^., 
an  ox  3s.;  and  a  soldier  served  for  a  drachma  a 
day,  which  is  about  S(L  Upon  the  whole,  we  may 
perhaps  allow  that  the  proportion  of  money  to  conuno- 
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dities  in  &e  most  flouriahiiig  tkne  of  Greece^  or.  the 
time  in  wliich  the  classical  historians  wrote,  was  about 

one-third  less  than  it  is  at  present  with  us ;  which 
was  about  the  ^me  that  it  was  in  Eunope  befoie  the 
discoTery  of  Asserica. 

As  the  common  people  of  Rome  lived  very  much 
apoQ  bread-corn,  ihe  {Nrioe  of  that  article  will  be  a 
better  guide  to  us  than  any  other  sing^le  cireunistaiioe 
in  judging  of  the  proportion  between  money  and  the 
necessaries  oi  life  among  them.  The  ancient  price  oi 
com  in  Rome,  and  to  which  it  was  reduced  at  the 

burning  of  Rome  by  Nero,  was  3  niimmi  the  niodius, 
that  is,  S^d,  the  peck*  According  to  Pliny,  the  coarsest 
braad  was  nade  of  com  worth  40  aaes,  equal  to  2#.  6|if» 
a  peck  ;  of  wheaten  bread  48  ases,  equal  to  3,^.  Ofrf. ; 
and  the  tinest  of  all  BO  ases,  or  6$.  Ixd. ;  so  that  about 
the  time  of  Pliny  com  was  oonsiderdbly  dearer  ia 
Rome  than  it  is  cniMmoiily  at  London. 

The  article  which  stands  next  to  bread«cora  among 
tfie  necessaries  cf  Ufe,  is  cluUf^.  Oonaou  weariag 
clothes,  made  of  wool,  such  as  were  always  worn  it 
Rome,  we  should  not  think  very  dear.  For  Cato  the 
elder  newr  wore  asuit  worth  above  100  drachms, €4|aal 
to  3/.  4s*  Id. ;  and  we  must  toosider  that  tbe  Romsa 
clothes  were  not  made  close,  but  large  and  loose,  and 
tlierefore  would  last  longer  than  our  close  garments. 
This  article  is  lilcewise  lobe  understood  of  plain  undyed 
cloth,  which  was  white  ;  for  the  expense  of  di/eing, 
parttcuk<rly  purple,  which  the  Romans  and  the  ancients 
in  geaeral  wsumi  of  all  affseted,  was  prodigious*  Peb* 
gium,  one  species  of  that  dye,  was  worth  50  nummi, 
equal  to  b&  1  id.,  per  pound.  The  bucoinum,  another 
species  of  it,  was  double  that  value ;  the  violet  pur- 
ple was  3/.  \0s,  \]d.  per  pound ;  and  the  Tjrian  double 
dye  could  scarcely  be  bought  ior      9s.  l-^d.  per  pouiid. 
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There  must  also  kave  beea  a  great  difference  in  the 
fineness  of  their  wool,  and  consequently  in  the  price  of 

it.  For  a  Roman  pound  of  Padua  wool,  the  finest  of 
all  (though  indeed  when  it  was  rather  dear)^  sold  for 
100niimini,at  which  rate  the  English  pound  troy  comes 

to  17^-.  8^(1. 

Wine  seems  always  to  have  been  cheap  at  Rome. 
For,  according  to  Columella,  the  common  sort  was 
worth  8  pounds  per  ton. 

In  the  early  times  of  Rome,  the  price  of  a  good 
calf  was  25  asesp  equal  to  The  price  of  a 

sheep  a  denarins,  or  Sd, ;  and  the  price  of  an  ox  ten 
tunes  as  much.  These  articles  Arbuthnot  quotes  from 
Pliny,  who,  no  doubt,  makes  allowance  for  the  alter- 
alkm  in  the  coin.  Otherwise  they  must  have  been 
iMich  dearer  than  we  can  reasonably  suppose  in  the 
early  Unies  of  the  commonwealth.  According  to  Varro^ 
sheep  in  hia  time  were  commonly  worth  25^.  eacli,  a 
bullock  12/.  10*.,  and  a  calf  3/.  2*.  6d.  This  makes 
the  price  of  butcher  s  meat  nearly  the  same  as  in  Lon- 
don. 

An  English  acre  of  luiddling*  land,  for  a  vineyard, 
was  worth,  according  to  Columella,  14/.  15^.  3^.,  and 
the  Jugerum  was  to  the  English  acre  as  10  to  16.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  the  common  mean  rent  of 
an  acre  of  pasture  ground  was  1/.  Ss,  lOd,  Lauds 
were  oommonly  reckoned  at  25  years  purchase*  For 
the  lands  of  the  government  were  so  let,  paying  ac- 
cording to  the  rate  of  4  pounds  per  cent. 

The  price  of  land  was  considerably  increased  by  the 
great  treasures  brought  to  Rome  in  Augustus's  reign. 
An  acre  of  ih&  best  ground  in  the  city  of  Rome,  under 
Ae  emperors,  may  be  reckoned  to  have  brought  in  a 
ground  rent  of  5  pounds  per  annum. 
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The  price  of  an  ordinary  slave,  in  Cato  major's  tiiiie^ 
was  377  drachms,  equal  to  461.  Ss.  9d. 

Before  Doniitian,  the  Roman  soldiers  served  for  under 
6d.y  and  atterwards  for  about  6d,  a  day  ;  so  that  if  we 
take  the  price  of  day  labour  from  the  pay  of  a  soldier 
(which  in  most  countries,  and  particularly  ancient  nar 
tions,  it  hardly  ever  exceeds),  it  will  not  make  it  much 
higher  in  Rome  than  in  our  own  country. 

From  the  prices  of  all  these  articles  taken  together, 
we  should  conclude  that  the  proportion  which  money 
bore  to  commodities  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  under  the  first  emperors,  was 
rather  higher  than  it  bears  at  present  with  us.  But 
this  could  only  be  the  case  at  Rome,  and  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  it.  All  the  necessaries  of  life  were  con- 
siderably cheaper  in  Greece.  Polybius,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  third  Punic  war,  says  that  provisions 
were  so  cheap  in  Italy  in  his  time,  that,  in-some  places, 
the  stated  club  in  the  inns  was  a  semis  a  head,  which 
i«  but  little  more  than  a  farthing.  And  under  the 
later  emperors,  the  prices  of  all  necessaries  were  cer- 
tainly nearly  the  same  that  they  were  in  this  part  of 
Europe  before  the  discovery  of  America. 

All  the  articles  mentioned  above  relate  to  what  may 
be  called  the  necessaries  oi  life.  How  extravagant  the 
Romans  were  in  entertainments  and  the  elegancies  of 
life,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  from  the  following 
circumstance,  that  Roscnis  tlie  actor  (whose  profession 
was  less  respectable  at  Rome  than  it  is  even  with  us,) 
could  gain  600  sestertia,  equal  to  4036/.  Ojr.  2d.  per 
annum;  and  per  day,  when  he  acted,  1000  nummi, 
equal  to  32/.  5^.  I0d»  Various  curious  instances  of  Ro- 
man luxury  may  be  seen  in  Aibuthnot*. 

•  ro6/«.  Ch,  v.  p.  129.— .JSrf. 
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The  most  moderate  interest  at  Athens  was  12  per 

cent.  p<ii(l  monthly,  and  according  to  Aristophanes  it 
was  somewhat  more.  The  rent  of  other  things,  like* 
wise,  was  very  high  in  proportion  to  their  yalue.  An- 
tidorus,  says  Deaiostheaes,  paid  three  talents  and  a 
half  for  a  house,  which  he  let  for  a  talent  a  year.  If 
this  were  true,  admitting  it  to  have  been  an  extraor- 
dinary case,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  hire  of  money 
bore  so  extraordinary  a  price  in  proportion  to  its  value. 
Such  circumstances  as  these  are  a  demonstration  of  the 
precarious  state  of  property.  For  both  with  regard  to 
money,  and  every  thing  else,  the  more  secure  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be^  the  less  annual  interest  is  required  in  pro- 
portion to  its  value. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  too, 
interest  was,  at  a  medium,  12  per  cent  In  the  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  commonwealth,  it  was  at  6,  and  though 
it  was  suddenly  reduced  to  4  upon  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  it  presently  rose  to  its  old  standard ;  and  in 
Pliny's  time  6  per  cent  was  the  public  customary  in- 
terest of  money ;  Justinian  reduced  it  to  4  per  cent, 
and  money  lent  to  masters  of  ships,  to  1  per  cent  per 
month*  This  kind  of  interest  had  before  been  2  per 
tent,  per  month. 

But  there  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  Roman  method  of 
potting  out  money  to  interest,  which  must  be  explained, 
as  we  have  nothin^x  like  it  with  us.  With  them  it  was 
customary  after  101  months  to  add  6  per  cent  to  the 
principal,  besides  the  simple  interest  which  was  due 
tipon  the  sum.  This  they  called  anatocismos*,  so  that 
their  usual  rate  for  long  laterest  was  neither  simple 
nor  compound,  but  something  between  both* 

*   Avaroxi^o;,  usuram  renovo.   HiocAyaroxi^'fAO^,  usiine  renovatio 
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LECTURE  XVL 

The  Eogliah  Bioney,  tbough  the  aame  names  4o  by  no 
memis  comspoDd  to  tlie  same  quantity  of  precious 
tal  as  formerly,  lias  not  ckanged  so  inucli  as  tke  money 

most  other  covntries.  In  thU  part  of  my  aubj^ct^  I 
am  so  happy  as  to  he  able  to  give  a  much  more  com- 
plete deduction  of  the  changes  both  in  the  value  of 
money,  and  the  proportion  it  has  borne  to  commoditiesi 
than  in  the  preceding.  A  view  of  all  the  changes 
which  tlie  standard  of  our  money  Iras  ever  undergone, 
I  shaii  present  to  you  at  once,  in  u  table  extracted  from 
the  account  lately  published  of  English  oom$  by  the 
society  of  antiquaries*.  But  previou^a  to  this,  it  will 
be  proper  to  iniorm  you,  that,  in  the  Saxon  times,  a 
shilling  (at  one  time  at  least)  was  reckoned  to  contain 
fi  pence,  or  pennyweights,  and  a  pound  contained  48 
shillings,  which  is  the  same  number  of  pence  that  a 
pound  contains  now. 

However,  the  proportion  between  the  shilling  and 
either  the  peiwi/  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  pomid  on  the 
other,  seems  not  to  have  been  so  constant  and  unifofm 
as  that  between  the  penny  and  the  j9mi}i/.  During  the 
hrst  race  of  the  kings  of  France,  the  French  sou^  or 
shiUing,  appears,  upon  different  occasions,  to  have  con- 
tained 5,  12,  20,  and  40  pennies.  From  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  among  the  French,  and  from  that  of  Wilr 
liam  the  Conqueror  among  the  English,  the  proportion 
between  the  pounds  the  shitting^  and  the  penny ,  seems 
to  have  been  uniformly  the  same  as  at  present  f. 

Though  a  different  distribution  of  the  subdivisions  of 
a  pound  was  introduced  with  the  Nonpans,  yet  Wil- 

•  In  1 763.    First  published  1^  UMa  JkMitC'^MJL 
t  Smith's  WtaUh  t^Natiom.  i.  40. 
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liam  die  Conqueror  brought  no  new  weight  into  his 

mint ;  but  the  same  weight  used  there  some  ages  after, 
and  called  tiie  pound  of  the  tower  of  London^  was  the 
old  poutid  of  the  Saxon  mooiers  before  the  conquest 
This  pound  was  lighter  than  the  pound  troy  by  3 
ouoces.  It  was  divided  into  240  pence,  and  conse^ 
qiiently  the  intrinsic  value  of  that  sum  in  weight  was 
the  same  as  the  value  of  58*,  l+rf.  of  our  present  coin- 
ed money. 

It  may  not  be  improper  also  to  premise,  that  Ed- 
ward  III.  was  the  first  of  our  kings  who  coined  any 

goM ;  and  that  no  copper  was  coined  by  authority  be- 
fore James  I.  These  pieces  were  not  called  farthing^^ 
hit  farthing  tokens^  and  all  people  were  at  liberty 
to  take  or  refuse  them.  Before  the  time  of  Edward 
UL  gold  was  exchanged,  like  any  other  commodity,  by 
its  weight ;  and  before  the  time  of  James  L,  copper 
was  stomped  by  any  pcrsun  who  chose  to  do  it. 

The  following  table  exhibits  at  one  view  the  stand- 
aid  of  our  silver  money  as  to  goodness,  together  with 
the  true  weight  of  240  pence,  60  groats,  or  20  shil- 
lings, making  the  pound  sterling  in  tale,  and  the  pre- 
sent intrinsic  value  of  so  much  silver  as  was  respect- 
ively contained  in  the  same  pound  sterling  at  the  seve- 
ral times  there  noted  in  the  first  column.  To  this  is 
also  added,  in  the  last,  the  same  intrinsic  value  of  the 
nouunal  pound  sterling,  expressed  in  decimals  of  our 
present  sterling  pound ;  whereby  the  proportion  ol  the 
intrinsic  value  of  any  sum  of  money  mentioned  in  books, 
to  the  intrinsic  value  of  so  much  money  as  it  is  now  called 
by  the  same  appellation,  may  immediately  be  known, 
and  the  prices  of  provisions,  labour,  and  matunals  in 
former  times,  may  readily  be  compared  with  the  dif- 
ferent prices  which  the  like  provisions,  labour,  and  ma- 
terials^ are  found  to  bear  at  this  day. 
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'  The  meaning  of  the  term  old  sterling,  in  the  second 
colttmn  of  the  following  table,  is  that  11  ounces  2 
penny  weights  of  fine  silver,  were  contained  in  12 
ounces  of  old  coin.  The  numbers  which  express  the 
alterations  made  afterwards,  alio w  the  additional  quaA> 
tity  of  alloy  used  in  some  reigns. 

TABLE. 


Yew  of  the  klaf'i  reign, 

« 

SUlNUfd  of 

1  Weight  of  9Qt.  Value  of  the  tiuas 
umte.  ImpnMpCMmgr. 

Pnportta 

ozjdwts^rs. 

s. 

d 

Conquest  - 

1006 

Old  sterling 

11  6 

0 

2 

18 

n 

28  i"xiward  \, 

v^m 

Ditto 

11  2 

5 

17 

5 

2,H7l 

18  £dw.  III. 

Ditto 

10  3 

0 

2 

12 

5i 

2,631 

10  ditto 

1346 

Ditto 

10  Q 

0 

11 

8 

2,683 

%r  diUD 

1S5S 

Ditto 

9  0 

0 

9 

6 

S 

2,3«5 

IS  Ueory  IV. 

141S 

Ditto 

t  10 

0 

1 

18 

9 

1,^7 

4  Edw.  IV. 

1461 

Ditto 

6  0 

0 

1 

11 

0 

1»55 

18  H«o.  Vllt 

1597 

Ditto 

5  S 

16 

1 

r 

6! 

1^78 

S4  ditto 

1543 

w.loi.  HtBt. 

6  0 

0 

1 

s 

3l 

1,1<» 

M  ditto 

1646 

5  S 

Ditto 

0 

13 

111 

0,098 

37  ditto 

1646 

7  2 

Ditto 

0 

9 

3| 

0,466 

3  Edw.  VI. 

1549 

5  2 

3  6 

16 

Ditto 

Ditto 

5  ditto 

1561 

8  % 

Ditto 

0 

4 

7| 

0,23^ 

6  ditto 

15.Vi 

0  1 

4  0 

0 

1 

0 

61 

1,028 

1  Mary 

1663 

0  8 

Ditto 

1 

0 

51 

1,024 

2  Eliz.  - 

1560 

Old  sterling 

Ditto 

1 

0 

8 

1,033 

43  ditto 

3  17 

10 

1 

0 

0 

1,000 

It  appears  that  in  the  27th  year  of  king  Edward  III. 
1353,  when  the  first  considerable  coinage  of  gold  was 
made  in  England,  fine  gold  was  rated  in  our  coins  at 
11  times  and  about  -l-th  part  as  much  as  fine  silver. 
But  even  this  value  of  gold  was  thonght  too  great  in 
the  time  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  the  same  being  complained 
of|  by  the  regulations  made  in  his  13th  year,  1412, 
gold  came  to  be  exchanged  for  10  times  and  about  a- 
,  third  of  an  equal  quantity  of  silver.  In  the  4th  year 
of  Edward  IV.  1464,  gold  was  again  valued  at  a  little 
more  than  1 1  times  the  price  of  silver.  Daring  140 
years  next  following  there  \va«i  scarce^  any  alteration 
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made  in  the  proportional  value  of  the  two  metals,  ex- 
cepting only  ill  the  times  of  confusion,  between  tiie 
34th  year  of  Henry  VIIL  and  the  last  of  Edward  VL ; 
and  by  the  indentures  of  the  4drd  year  of  queen  Eii-> 
zabeth,'  and  those  of  the  first  of  kins:  James,  1603,  the 
pound  weiglit  of  tine  gold  in  the  coin  was  yet  rated  at 
somewhat  less  than  11  pounds  weight  of  silver.  But 
soon  after  that  time,  the  price  of  gold  was  sensibly  ad* 
Taacedi  the  pound  weight  of  it  being  valued  in  the 
indentures  of  the  second  year  of  king  James  at  more 
than  12 pounds  and  an  ounce;  and  in  the  17th  year 
of  the  same  king,  at  more  than  13  pounds  4  ounces 
and  3  pennyweights  of  fine  silver.  When  guineas 
came  first  to  be  coined  for  20-shillin9f  pieces*  in  the 
16th  yeai*  of  Charles  II.  1G63,  the  pound  of  fine  gold 
was  made  equivalent  to  14  pounds  5  ounces  16  penny- 
weights and  9  grains  of  fine  silver ;  which  value  (by 
the  running  of  guineas  as  they  now  do  for  21.?.  each,) 
is  yet  further  advanced  to  15  pounds  2  ounces  10 
pennyweights  ud  7  grains  of  the  same  silver. 

The  Seots  money  pound  contLiined,  from  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  lurst,  to  that  of  Robert  Bruce,  a  pound 
of  stiver  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  with  the 
English  pound  sterling.  Their  pound  and  penny  now 
contain  about  a  36th  part  of  their  original  value  *. 

Having  thus  exhibited  a  view  of  the  successive 
changes  of  the  English  coin  to  the  present  time,  1  shall 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  proportion  that  money  has 
from  time  to  time  borne  to  commodities,  by  means  of 
the  prices  of  things  taken  at  proper  intervals,  from  the 
times  of  the  Saxons  dow  n  to  our  own. 

In  the  years  712  and  727,  an  ewe  and  lamb  were  ra- 
ted at  1^.  Saxon  money  till  a  fortnight  after  Easter. 
Between  900  and  1000,  2  hydes  of  land,  each  con- 

•  Smitli's  Wealth  o/Naiimt.  I  39,  41. 
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teimng'  aboiit  120  acres,  were  sold  for  100#.  la  1000^ 
by  king  Bthelred's  laws,  a  horse  was  rated  at  30^.,  a 
mare,  or  a  colt  of  a  year  old,  at  20^.,  a  mule  or  young 
ass  at  12s.)  an  ox  at  3(W.»  a  cow  at  24i/^  aswine  at  8(Lt 
m  Aeep  at  .  Is.    In  1043,  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  sold 

for  QOd,  From  these  aud  some  other  similar  facts  it  is 
computed,  that  in  the  Saxon  times  there  was  10  times 
less  money  in  proportion  to  commodities  than  at  pre* 
sent.  Their  nominal  species,  therefore,  beinor  about 
8  times  higher  than  ours,  the  price  of  every  thing,  ac- 
cording to  our  present  language,  most  be  reckoned  90 
times  cheaper  than  it  is  now. 

In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  commodities 
were  10  times  cheaper  than  they  are  at  presmt ;  firom 
which  we  caimot  help  forming  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
wealth  and  power  of  that  king.  For  the  reveaue  of 
William  the  Conqueror  was  400,000iL  per  aanmn^ 
every  pound  being  equal  to  that  weight  of  silver. 
Consequently  the  whole  may  be  estimated  at 1,200,000^ 
of  the  present  computation ;  a  sum  which,  considering 
the  different  value  of  money  between  that  period  and 
the  present  time,  was  equivaleut  to  12  millions  of  mo- 
dern estimatian. 

The  most  necessary  commodities  do  not  seem  to 
have  advanced  their  price  from  William  the  Con- 
queror to  Richard  I. 

The  price  of  com,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  was 
near  half  the  mean  price  in  our  times.  Bisliop  Fleet- 
wood *  has  shown  that  in  ike  year  1240,  which  wu 
in  this  reign,  4L  13s.  ML  was  worth  about  50/.  of  our 
present  money.    About  the  latter  end  of  this  reign 

•  See  his  "  Chronicon  Prffio^nm  :  or  An  Account  of  tho  English  CTo\d 
;ui(l  Silver  Mnnry,  the  Price  (jTCorD,  and  other  Commodities,  for  the  la^l 
ooo  Vcar«i."  Wur. — A  new  ediuon,  1745,  with  **  Ad  Appeodix^  contattimg 
an  historical  account  of  Coin?" — Ed, 
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Robert  de  Hay,  rector  of  Souldem,  agreed  to  receive 

JOO.y.  to  purch<ise  to  himself  and  successor  the  annual 
real  of  5^.,  m  full  compensatim  of  an  acre  of  corn. 

Batcher's  meat,  in  the  time  of  the  great  scarcity  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  11.  was,  by  a  parliamentary  or- 
dinaace,  sold  three  times  cheaper  than  our  mean  price 
at  present;  poultry  somewhat  lower,  because  being  now 
considered  as  a  delicacy,  it  has  risen  beyond  its  pro* 
portion.  The  mean  price  of  com  in  this  period  was 
half  tfie  present  value,  and  the  mean  price  of  cattle 
one-eig^hth. 

In  the  next  reign,  which  was  that  of  Edward  IIL, 
the  most  necessary  commodities  were,  in  general,  abont 

three  or  four  times  cheaper  than  they  are  at  present. 

In  these  times,  knights,  who  served  on  horseback  in 
the  army,  had  2#.  a  day,  and  a  foot-archer  ftd* ;  which 
last  would  now  be  equal  to  a  crown  a  (l;iy.  Tliis  pay 
has  continued  nearly  the  same,  nomiuaiiy,  (only  that 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  the  pay  of  the  horse 
was  advanced  to  2s,  6rf.,  and  that  of  the  foot  to  Is,; 
though  it  was  reduced  again  at  the  Restoration),  but 
soldiers  were  proportionably  of  a  better  rank  formerly. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  corn  was  about  half  its 
present  value,  other  commodities  rauch  cheaper.  Bishop 
Fleetwood  has  determined,  from  a  most  accurate  con- 
sideration of  -every  circumstance,  that  6/.  in  this  reign 
were  equivalent  to  28  or  30  now. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VI L  many  commodities  were 
three  times  as  cheap  here, and  in  all  Europe,  as  they  are 
at  present,  there  having  been  a  great  increase  of  gold 
and  silver  in  Europe  since  his  time,  occasioned  by 
the  discovery  of  America. 

The  commodities  whose  price  has  risen  the  most, 
since  before  the  time  oi  Henry  VII.,  are  butcher  s  meat, 
fowls,  and  fish ;  especially  the  latter.   And  the  rea- 
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Bon  why  com  was  always  much  dearer  in  ptoportion 
to  other  eatables,  according  to  their  prices  at  present, 

is,  that  in  early  times  agriculture  was  little  under- 
stood. It  required  more  labour  and  expense^  and  was 
more  precarious  than  it  is  at  present  Indeed^  not» 
withstandiug  the  high  price  of  com  in  the  times  we 
are  speaking  of,  the  raising  of  it  so  little  answered 
the  expense,  that  agriculture  was  almost  uniyeraally 
quitted  for  grazing  ;  wliich  was  more  profitable,  not- 
withstandiug  the  low  price  of  butcher  s  meat.  So  that 
there  was  constant  occasion  for  statutes  to  restrain 
grazing,  and  to  promote  agriculture ;  and  no  effectual 
remedy  was  found  till  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation 
of  com-^^  since  which,  above  ten  tiroes  more  com  has 

been  raised  in  this  country  than  before. 

The  price  of  corn  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  and  con- 
aequelitly  that  of  other  necessaries  of  life,  was  not 
lower,  but  rather  higher,  than  at  present;  wool  is  not 
two-thirds  of  the  value  it  was  then ;  tlie  iiner  manu- 
factures having  rather  sunk  in  price  by  the  progress  of 
art  and  industry,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  mo- 
ney. Butcher  s  meat  was  higher  than  at  present.  Prince 
Henry  made  an  allowance  of  nearly  Ad.  per  pound  for 
all  the  beef  and  mutton  used  in  his  family  |.  This  may 

•  By  tlie  Statutes  of  1791  and  1793. — Ed. 

f  From  ;i  "  |ian'hniciit  roll,'*  in  Dr.  Rirch's  pos^ession,  rofn.iTnins^, 
"  Orders  to  be  ohserved  hy  the  Prince'^  hou&hold/'  be  ha^  given  the  iol- 
iowing  regulation ; 

"  The  prices  of  flesh,  as  tlie  Prince  payeth,  and  the  weight,  as  they  arc 
agreed  for  with  llic  purveyors. 

An  ox  should  weigh  HOOlb.  the  four  quarten ;  end  oonimonly  9/.  i(k, 
or  tfaereahouts. 

**  A  mutton  should  weigh  46lb.  or  44lb.;  and  they  cost  by  the  stone 
9s.  Sd,,  the  stone  being  8lb. 

Veals  go  not  by  wesght,  but  by  goodness  oiily :  their  price  is  cpni* 
monly  175.  or  thereabouts. 
**  Lambs  at  6i.  nd.  the  piece." 

Ufi  qJ  Henry  Pritict  of  HWa.  1760.  pp,  487, 449.— JS^ 
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be  tnte  with  respect  to  London;  but  the  pnce  of 
bnleher^s  meat  in  the  country,  which  does  not  even 

now  much  exceed  this  price  at  a  medium,  has  curtainly 
greatly  increa^sed  of  late  years,  and  particularly  m  the 
northem  counties. 

The  FiiKNCii  money  has  sutiered  iimcli  more  by  the 
dimiuution  of  its  value  than  the  English.  Voltaire  gives 
the  following  general  account  of  it  The  numerary 
pound  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  was  1 2  ounces  of  silver. 
Tills  poimd  was  divided  into  20  sols,  and  tiie  sols  into 
12  deniers.  In  Europe  that  sol,  which  was  equal  to  a 
crown  at  present,  is  now  no  more  than  a  light  piece  of 
copper  witli  a  mixture  of  at  most  one-eleventh  of  silver. 
The  livre,  which  formerly  represented  12  ounces  of 
ml?er,  is  in  France  no  more  than  20  copper  sols,  and 
the  denier  is  one-third  of  that  base  coin  we  call  a  hard. 
\V  hereas  a  pound  sterling  is  worth  about  22  francs 
of  France,  and  the  Dutch  pound  is  nearly  equal  to  12. 
But  the  folluwiagr  table  will  exhibit  all  the  successive 

changes  of  the  French  livre  in  a  more  particular  and 
distinct  manner. 
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Voltaire  also  gives  us  the  foUowiug  useful  caution 

with  respect  to  the  computations  made  by  several  con- 
siderable French  writers.  Rx>Uiu,  Fleury,  and  all  the 
most  useful  writersi  when  they  would  express  the  value 
of  talents,  mines,  and  sesterces,  compute  by  an  estimate 
made  before  the  death  oi  Colbert.  But  the  mark  of  8 
otaucesi  which  was  then  worth  26  francs  10  solSf  is 
now  worth  49  Hvres  10  sols ;  a  difference  which  amounts 
to  near  one  half.  Without  remembering  this  variation, 
we  should  have  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the  strengdi 
of  ancient  states,  See. 

The  changes  in  the  proportion  between  money  and 
commodities  in  France  may  easily  be  imagined  to  have 
ki^pt  fmce  pretty  nearly  with  those  in  England,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  particularly  pointed  out.  Ac- 
cordingly,  Voltaire  observes  that  all  provisions  were  B 
or  10  times  cheaper  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
money  in  Charleiiuirrne's  time  ;  but  he  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  speak  very  accurately,  wheu  he  says  that  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XL,  who  was  contemporary  widi 
Edward  IV., money,  meaninp;  of  tlic  same  standard,  was 
worth  about  double  of  what  it  is  at  present,  and  also 
that  it  was  of  the  same  value  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL» 
who  reigned  in  the  last  year  of  James  I.  and  the  be- 
ginning of  Charles  L  For  betwixt  those  two  reigns 
was  an  interval  of  150  years,  in  which  was  the  disco- 
very of  America,  which  occasioned  the  greatest  o^eneral 
alteration  of  the  proportion  between  money  and  com- 
modities that  ever  was  made  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
In  the  former  reign,  therefore,  the  value  of  money  must 
have  been  much  greater,  and  perhaps  in  the  latter 
retgtt  less,  than  he  makes  it  At  present  the  prices  of 
commodities  are  higher  in  England  than  in  France, 
besides  that  the  poor  people  of  France  live  upon  much 
less  than  the  poor  in  England,  and  their  armies  are 
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maintained  at  less  expense.  It  is  computed  by  Mr. 
Hume%  that  a  British  army  of  20,000  men  is  maintained 
it  near  as  great  an  expense  as  60,000  in  France,  and 
that  the  English  fleet  in  the  war  of  1741  required  as 
much  money  to  support  it  as  ali  the  Komau  legions  in 
the  time  of  the  emp&ton.  However,  all  that  we  can 
eondnde  from  this  last  article  is,  that  money  is  much 
more  plentiiui  in  Europe  at  present  than  it  was  in  the 
Roman  empire. 

In  die  ISlii  centary  the  common  interest  which  the 
Jews  had  for  their  money,  Voltaire  says,  was  20  per 
oeot  But  with  regard  to  this  we  must  consider  the 
great  contempt  that  nation  was  always  held  in,  the 
lai^e  contributions  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  pay, 
the  risk  they  ran  of  never  receiving  the  principal,  the 
frequent  confiscation  of  all  their  effects,  and  the  violent 
persecutions  to  which  they  were  exposed  ;  in  "v^liich 
circumstances  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  lend  money 
at  all,  unless  for  a  most  extravagant  interest,  and  moch 
disproportinned  to  its  real  value.  Before  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  the  plantation  of  our  colonies,  the 
interest  of  money  was  generally  12  per  cent  all  over 
Europe  ;  and  it  has  i)een  growing  p^radually  less  since 
that  time,  till  it  is  now  generally  about  4  or  5. 

When  sums  of  money  are  said  to  be  raised  by  a 
whole  people,  in  order  to  form  ajust  estimate  of  them, 
we  must  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  quantity 
of  the  precious  metal,  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
coin,  and  the  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  coin  to  the 
commodities,  but  also  the  number  and  riches  of  the 
people  who  raise  it  For,  admitting  the  two  circum* 
stances  which  have  been  already  explained  to  be  the 
same,  still  populous  and  rich  countries  will  much  more 
easily  raise  any  certain  sum  of  money  than  one  that 

*  See  bi$  FMM  DUamrset,  No.  iii.  ad  inii.  and  the  note.*— 
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18  thinly  inhabited,  and  chiefly  by  poor  people.  This 

circumstance  greatly  adds  to  our  surprise  at  the  vast 
sums  of  money  raised  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
had  a  mrenne  nearly  in  Talne  equal  to  12  miUiona  of 
pounds  of  our  money  (allowance  being*  made  for  the 
standard  of  coin  and  the  proportion  it  bore  to  com* 
moditiea),  from  a  coonlry  not  near  so  populous  or  ricb 
as  England  is  at  present.  Indeed  the  accounts  his- 
torians give  us  of  the  revenues  of  this  prince,  and  the 
Iraasuie  he  left  behind  him,  are  barely  credible. 

Next  to  judging  of  the  real  value  of  sums  of  money 
mentioned  by  historians,  it  is  of  importance  to  have 
just  ideas  of  the  measuns  of  length  and  capifdtgf  whiak 
occur  in  Ihem.  But  these  are  subject  to  litde  vm^ 
riation,  so  that  the  common  t:i1)les  of  those  thincrs, 
.wh^er  adapted  to  the  present  or  former  times^  to  our 
own  or  .remote  nations,  are  sufficient  for  tbepmpoee  of 
reading  history,  and  rec^uire  no  illustration. 


■  I 
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PART  IV. 

D1K£CT(0NS  FOR  FACILITATING  TU£  ^TUDY  OF  UISTOHY. 


LECTURE  XVIL 

Iv  the  fourth  division  of  our  subject,  which  we  are  unw 
entering  upon,  I  proposed  to  give  you  some  directions 
for  facilitating  the  fltody  of  history ;  both  diat  it  may 
more  efiectually  answer  the  end  proposed  by  it,  and 
that  you  may  pursue  it  with  more  satisfaction. 

One  of  the  most  useful  directions  I  can  give  you  is 
to  begin  with  authors  who  present  you  with  a 
dmniy  or  general  view  of  the  whole  subject  of  history, 
and  afterwards  to  apply  to  the  study  of  any  particular 
history  with  which  you  choose  to  be  more  thoroughly 
acquainted.  This  is  like  sketching  an  entire  outline 
before  you  finish  any  part  of  a  picture,  and  learning 
the  grand  divisions  of  the  earth  before  you  study  the 
geography  of  particular  countries  ;  and  several  very 
obvious  advanti^es  attend  this  method,  to  whatever  it 
be  applied. 

The  principal  advantage  of  this  metliod  in  studying 
history  is,  that  you  have  hereby  a  clear  idea  of  what 
figure  the  history  to  which  you  propose  to  give  more 
particular  attention  makes  in  the  history  of  the  world  ; 
and  by  this  means  are  enabled  to  judge,  in  some  mea- 
sure, of  the  importance  of  it.  Besides,  it  will  contri- 
bute greatly  to  your  satisfaction  in  reading  history, 
and  answer  some  useful  purposes  in  the  study  of  it,  to 
have  some  idea  of  the  preceding,  the  contemporary,  and 
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(if  it  be  aacient  history)  ot  the  succeeding  state  of 
the  world  in  general,  and  of  that  particular  part  of  the 
world  of  which  vuu  arc  leudlno^.  Whereas  that  know- 
ledge  can  be  but  very  li anted  aud  scanty  which  is  de- 
rived from  ever  so  minute  an  inspection  of  any  single 
portion  of  history.  As  well  might  we  expect  a  good 
judgement  of  the  regularity  and  beauty  of  an  extensive 
building,  from  viewing  a  small  part  of  it  We  are  only 
misled  by  such  a  method  of  study.  But  a  close  ex- 
amination of  particular  parts  is  very  useful  alter  a  ge- 
neral view  of  the  whole  of  any  thing. 

For  this  reason,  the  history  of  our  own  country, 
though  the  most  worthy  of  a  particular  study,  is  not 
proper  to  begin  with.  We  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
English  .nation  In  general  and  the  history  of  it,  with 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  unless  we  can  com- 
pare an  idea  of  the  whole  compass  of  it  with  a  like  idea 
of  the  whole  compass  of  history  in  general,  or  that 
of  other  particular  nations.  But  wlieu  once  we  have 
gotten  a  general  idea  how  the  whole  course  of  his- 
tory, as  we  may  say,  lies,  we  apply  with  pleasure  and 

advantage  to  the  more  miiwite  consideration  of  our  own 
country,  and  prevent  any  prejudice  or  iucouveuieuce  of 
any  kind,  which  we  should  be  exposed  to  from  a  close 
attention  to  so  small  a  portion  of  history,  without  know- 
ing its  relation  to  the  whole  of  history,  of  which  it  is 
a  part 

Th  is  same  advice  is  applicable  to  a  person  who 
proposes  to  study  any  particular  period  of  the  liistory 
of  a  particular  country.  Let  him  first  make  himaelf  ac- 
quainted widi  the  history  of  the  country  in  general, 
and  then  study  the  history  of  the  particular  period .  It 
is  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  that  a  person  could  get  of 
the  history  of  the  civil  wars  in  England,,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  L  for  instaucci  from  reading  such  a 
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single  history  as  that  of  Clarendon,  were  tlie  perform- 
auce  ever  so  excellent,  while  coiiiined  to  the  occur- 
fences  of  that  time.  We  ought  to  go  very  far  back  in 
our  history  to  have  a  just  idea  of  the  tme  state  of  the 
parties  that  existed  in  those  times,  and  the  oppoisitioH 
of  which  occasioned  such  a  dreadful  convulsion  in  the 
English  government. 

I  may  add,  that  it  is  men  s  forming  their  notions  of 
such  times  as  these  from  detached  pieces,  particularly 
SDchas  are  written  by  the  known  friends  of  one  or  other 
of  the  parties,  from  professed  panegyric  s  or  invectives, 
or  from  sermons  (which  are  almost  always  one  or  the 
other  of  them,  and  generally  the  extremes  of  the  one  or 
the  other),  that  they  are  more  than  misled  in  their  ideu.s 
of  these  times.  From  this  method  of  forming  ideas  of 
history  is  derived  much  of  the  bigotry  and  spirit  of  fac*- 
tioOy  which  have  prevailed  in  this  or  any  other  nation. 
This  advice,  therefore,  to  peruse  some  account  of  the 
whole  of  history  before  you  apply  to  any  particular  his* 
tory,  and  the  whole  of  any  particular  history  before  you 
stody  any  pai  ticular  period  of  it,  is  of  more  importance 
than  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be. 

This  general  acquaintance  with  the  whole  course  of 
history  will  make  it  less  necessary  to  attend  to  the  order 
m  which  particular  iustories  are  read ;  because  a  per- 
son thus  prepared  will  be  able  to  refer  any  particular 
history  he  takes  up  to  its  proper  place  in  universal  his- 
tory. And  though  particular  histories  be  read  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  order  of  time  or  place,  they  will 
easily  range  themselves,  as  we  may  say,  without  any 
confusion,  in  their  proper  place  in  his  mind. 

Besides,  universal  history  is  an  immense  field,  with 
which  the  compass  of  no  single  life  is  sufficient  to  bring 
a  man  even  tolerably  acquainted.  Since,  therefore,  it 
is  only  a  part  of  history  that  any  peri«on  can  propose 
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to  malbe  htmaelf  intiiiiately  aoquainted  with,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  be  able  to  ehooMe  the  most  important  part, 

and  what  is  most  worthy  of  his  atteution,  which  he  will 
be  able  to  do  from  having  a  general  idea  of  tiie  whole 
subject  of  history  in  its  proper  order  and  connexion. 

The  most  celebrated  epitome  of  universal  history 
written  in  Latin  is  Tiirfidin  s  *,  which  is  read  in  most  of 
the  foreign  universities*  It  is  indeed  a  judicious  and 
elegant  performance  f  ;  but  in  almost  every  page  of  the 
modem  parts  there  are  such  marks  of  strong  attachment 
to  the  principles  of  popery,  as  cannot  but  give  dis* 
gust  to  a  zealous  j^otestant.  Bosauet's  epitome  of  uni- 
versal history  is  greatly  and  deservedly  admired  m 
France ;  but  it  brings  tiie  history  no  lower  than  die 
time  of  Charlemagne.  Oneof  the  most  useful  epitomes, 
upon  the  whole,  is  that  written  by  baron  llolberg  in 
Latin,  and  translated,  with  improvements,  into  English 
by  Gregory  Sharpe  %.  The  principal  defect  in  it  is> 
that  too  little  notice  is  taken  ot  the  history  of  Greece. 
The  most  valuable  of  the  larger  kind  of  epitomes  are 
Rollings  of  the  ancient  Jiislory,  and  Puffendorf  s  of  the 
modern. 

One  oi  the  most  obvious  contrivances  to  reduce  his- 
tory into  a  short  compass,  and  to  make  an  entire  courM 
of  it  easy  to  be  comprehended,  and  at  the  same  time  to 

observe  a  proper  distinction  between  the  parts  of  il^  has  | 
been  by  Cubonological  Tables  ;  and  if  they  consist 
of  nothing  more  than  an  enumeration  of  the  capital  | 

♦  Horace  Turseliii,  a  Jesuit,  bom  at  llome,  where  he  died  in  1590,  I 
aged  54.   His  Abridgemait  of  Universal  Hatory^from  the  Beginning  cf  H>f  I 
ITarU  C0  l^tias  coDtutMd  by  Brief  to  1605^ 
by  Lagreau,  with  valuable  notes.  See  JTovn.  Hicf,  HmT.  I7S0*  is.  999* 
—Ed, 

t  The  Frencb  biographer,  to  whom  I  have  just  now  referred,  will  no* 
albw  tliis  epitome  to  be  judicious  g  and  ^bAb  in  it  nothing  to  pratae^  ex^  j 
cepc    la  belle  isLtimU  .''~^Ed,  I 

t  See  tnprOf  p.  ^.  note/— iU. 
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events  in  history,  thrown  toofether  promiscuously^ 

without  any  distinction  of  kingdoms,  regard  being  only 
had  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  events  happened, 
Aey  have  their  use.  We  thereby  see  the  principal 
things  that  history  exhibits,  and  from  the  dates  an- 
nexed to  each  article  may  form  an  idea  of  the  interval 
of  time  between  each  of  them.  Such  tables  as  these  are 
published  along  with  a  variety  of  single  histories,  to 
which,  indeed,  they  are  particularly  suited.  Such  is 
die         Ckratdck  prefixed  to  Newton's  Chronology. 

But  when  a  history  is  very  complex,  it  may  easily 
be  conceived  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  the 
separate  parts  kept  distinct,  by  being  arranged  in  dif- 
ferent columns.  By  this  means  we  have  a  distinct  idea 
of  the  course  of  any  smgle  history,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  clear  comparative  view  of  the  contemporary 
state  of  any  other  history  which  runs  parallel  with  it. 
The  contusion  attending  the  neglect  of  this  method  may 
be  seen  in  the  chronological  tables  published  with  the 
Universal  Hision/,  and  the  advantage  of  adopting  it,  in 
such  tables  as  Marshall s  *,  Tallentss  |,  ^c.  Indeed 
those  adapted  to  the  Universal  History  could  not  have 
been  brought  into  any  tolerable  compass  on  a  more  dis- 
tinct and  perfect  plan. 

Besides  a  distinct  view  of  the  succession  of  events 
in  different  histories,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have,  in  se- 
parate columns,  an  account  of  the  <^rcat  men,  in  arts  or 
arms,  which  each  age  has  produced.  This  iias  been 
exhibited  by  the  last-mentioned  authors  and  others. 

*  Tabula  Chrimiilt>L'i'Cir,  Cfmtincntex  turn  iS^u  '  turn  Profana  tniuvimr.  no^ 
tatu  dt^iui,  i  crtutiunc  Muridi  usquc  cd  C/uruli  nattvUatcm.  By  Benjamin 
Marsluili.  Oxf.  1713. —  Eii. 

f  Francis  Tallents,  a  NoiKoiiforinb.t  divmt,  who  died  in  1708,  aged 
B9.  lie  pubtbhedyin  a  Chronological  Table,  a  Vkw  of  Univertal  History, 
from  the  Crtaiian  to  t/k  Desirvetion  of  Jenuakm  6y  Adrian  in  the  Tear  of 
ikt  WarH  4064,  and  ike  Year  ofCkriU  135.  Also  a  View  of  Unitierml 
HiUory^from  the  Birth  vf  J.  C.  to  the  Year  1680.— £/. 
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Two  columns  are  quite  sufficieiit  for  tliis  purpose;  one 
for  staiemm  and.  warriors^  and  the  other  for  men 

karri  ing. 

Another  improvement  in  chronological  tables  has 
been  to  annex  a  variety  of  daies^  in  distinct  columiis» 
to  every  event,  to  save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  reducing 
the  U^erent  methods  ol  computation  to  one  another. 
But  many  cbronologers  have  multipbed  these  different 
epoch  as  far  beyond  any  real  use,  so  as  i^reatly  to  en- 
cumber their  page,  and  leave  little  room  ibr  more  valu^ 
able  matter,  i/etoicn^*,  among  others j  is  an  ezan^le  of 
this.  Four  ceras  are  abundantly  suffici^t ;  namely,  the 
year  before  and  after  Clirisit;  and  the  Julian  period  to 
run  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  work;  the  Olym- 
piads for  the  course  of  the  Grecian  history,  and  ttie 
year  of  the  city  for  the  Roman.  These  are  used  by 
Blairf. 

The  last  and  capital  improvement  in  chronotogical 

tables,  which  has  been  etfected  in  some  ineasure  by 
Tallents.and  Marshall,  more  perfectly  in  Jidvicus,  but 
most  completely  by  Btair^  is  to  dispose  the  events 
in  such  a  manner,  as  that  the  distance  at  which  the^^ 
are  placed,  without  attending  to  the  date  in  the  margin, 
shall  give  a  just  idea  of  the  real  interval  of  time  be- 
tween them.  This  is  done  by  having  a  single  line,  or 
any  set  space,  appropriated  to  any  certain  period  of 
time»  or  number  of  years. 
In  the  chronological  tables  engraved  by  Start 'J;, 

*  Christopher  Ileivicus,  a  Professor  at  GicbbCii,  who  liicd  in  1616,  aged 
Sd»  Bis  Tkmbtm  MUotkum,  iive  Ckrmukgia  Syttenut  Novum,  was 
puUisbed  at Oxfoid  withaCootiiiyaiiMtby  J.B.  ScuppiiisiD  i6St  aadlSSi. 
There  was  an  English  tfaDshtkm  in  1687.^ — StL 

t  Eev.  John  Blair,  L.U>.,  FJGUSw,  Ibo.  who  diad  1789.  His  Ckrmo- 
lngy  Md  Hittory  of  tke  WorUJrom  Uk  Ovate  i^tke  Ytat^Cktai  17S8, 
has  been  continued  to  1814.— 

t  John  Sturt  died  in  1730,  aged  7$.  He  was  much  eni|4oycd  on  bib- 
lirai  bubjects.— iU. 
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we  see  a  great  deal  of  matter,  by  a  singular  method, 

and  the  help  of  arbitrary  and  syniiiolical  cliaracters, 
crowded  into  a  short  compass ;  so  that  we  see  the  state 
of  Ifae  several  kingdoms  of  Europe  for  any  centtiry 
siBce  the  Christian  cera,  in  a  single  page.  This  author 
has  also  anuexed  an  alphabetical  index  to  his  work,  in 
which,  by  the  help  of  symbols,  he  has  expressed  the 
character  of  every  Prince  mentioned  in  his  tables,  and 
the  principal  events  oi  his  life.  This  saiall  work  is 
valeable  for  its  conciseness,  but  is  not  so  much  recom* 
mended  by  its  distinctness. 

Very  much  ot  the  [)( rspicuity  of  history  depends  on 
conceiving  clearly  the  order  of  gaierations  and  the 
rigkt  of  succession  in  regal  and  other  families,  i.  e.  in 
what  manner  the  grc  it  personai^es  who  have  been  com- 
petitors for  crowns,  or  rivals  in  power,  were  related  to 
one  another.  In  this  respect  Gei^ealogical  Tables 
are  of  unspeakable  use.  Indeed  it  is  not  possible,  by 
words,  to  give  so  easy  and  perfect  a  view  of  the  de- 
scent of  families^  as  by  the  help  of  lines  and  figures. 
For  local  position  is  apprehended  entirely,  with  what- 
ever can  be  represented  by  it,  at  one  view,  and  with- 
out the  least  danger  of  mistake ;  whereas,  if  the  history 
of  fiunily  connexions,  which  is  necessarily  a  very  com- 
plex and  intricate  thing",  be  expressed  in  words,  we  see 
only  a  part  at  a  time ;  and  before  the  whole  can  be 
laid  before  us,  in  this  slow  manner,  some  essential  cir- 
cumstance will  have  been  forsrotten. 

The  most  natural  order  of  genealogical  tables  seems 
to  he  to  place  the  common  stock  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  the  several  descents,  or  succeeding  genera- 
tions, each  in  a  lower  line  appropriated  to  it ;  and  not 
to  make  the  order  of  generations  proceed  from  the  left 
hand  to  the  right,  as  is  done  by  some.  But  every  dis- 
tinct generation  should  by  all  means  be  placed  in  a 
hoe,  or  space,  appropriated  to  itself :  otherwise,  our 
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ideas  will  be  greatly  confused.  The  order  of  birth  in 
the  same  generation  may  easily  be  observed  (as  is  done 

in  some  of  our  best  tables)  by  placing  the  first-born  to 
the  left,hand  in  the  table,  and  the  rest,  according  to 
the  order  of  birth,  to  the  right 

There  are  a  variety  ot  other  relations,  besides  mere 
natural  descent,  which  it  is  very  useful  to  have  a  clear 
idea  of ;  as  the  connexion  by  marriage,  by  adoption 
among  the  Romans,  8cc,  by  which  different  families 
are  intermixed.  And  it  is  possible,  by  ditlerent  kinds 
of  lines,  joining  the  names  so  connected,  how  remote 
soever,  in  the  table  of  generation,  to  express  all  these 
relations  without  the  use  of  words.  But  as  the  at* 
tempt  to  express  them  all  by  characters  disfigures  the 
table  with  a  great  variety  of  lines,  many  of  them  of 
considerable  length,  and  extending  themselves  in  every 
direction,  it  seems  most  convenient  to  express  natural 
descent  only  by  characters,  and  to  subjoin  to  each  name 
an  account  in  words  of  all  its  other  connexions,  re- 
ferring at  most  from  one  to  another  by  tmrks  contrived 
for  that  purpose.  This  method  Rapin  has  taken  in 
the  excellent  genealogical  tables  in  his  history  of  En- 
gland. ' 

Some  valuable  tables  of  genealogy  may  be  seen  at 
the  end  of  Petiwiuis Chronology^ :  bntthelargt  stand 

most  complete  body  of  genealogies  is  that  published 
by  Anderson'f;  which,  in  one  large  volume  folio,  con- 
tains all  the  genealogies  he  could  collect  from  the 

whole  body  of  history,  ancient  and  modern  if. 

*  Tahu/o'  Chronological  Begum  J^yHaitantm,  l^rhium,  ^-c.fd  muruit)  HHtdiffl. 
Wescl  1702.  Denis  P^lau  i^Fctavim"^  was  a  very  l^^rued  Jesuit,  who  died 
in  1662,  aged  69. — Ed. 

t  Royal  Genealogies,  or  the  Genealogkal  TaMes  of  Emperors,  Kings 
and  Princeit  Jhm  Admm  'to  that  imee^  ITSIK :  by  James  Andersoo.— 

}  Iteoaie%  however^  no  lower  than  to  A.  ]>«  17St ;  and  it  b  too  much 
crowded  with  btsUny,  which  gives  it  a  confused  appearance,  llie  tables 
of  Mr.  Briham  are,  in  this  and  other  respects,  a  great  improvement  on 
those  of  Mr.  Anderson,  and  come  to  A>  P.  — Amer^  EdU, 
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•    LECTURE  XVIIL 

The  most  ingenious  and  useful  contrivance  to  facili- 
tate the  sludy  of  history,  and  to  aid  tlie  i  mag-in  alien 
in  coQceiviug  distinctly,  and  comprehending  the  whole 
conrse  of  it,  in  ail  its  parts,  co-existent  and  successive, 
i.-  the  chart  of  histoni  lately  (17(io)  imported  from 
France.  This  is  properly  a  picture  of  all  history,  and 
18  made  by  sucb  natural  methods  of  expression,  that 
it  renders  visible  to  the  eye,  without  reading,  the  whole 
figure  and  dimensions  of  all  history,  general  and  par- 
ticular ;  and  so  perfectly  shows  the  origin,  progress, 
extent,  and  duration  of  all  kingdoms  and  states  that 
ever  existed,  at  one  view,  with  every  circumstance  of 
time  and  place,  uniting  chronology  and  geography,  that 
it  not  only  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  refreshes  the 
memory,  without  the  fati^^ue  of  reading  ;  but  a  novice 
ia  history  may  learn  more  from  it  by  a  mere  attentive 
inspection  of  a  few  hours,  than  he  can  acquire  by  tlie 
reading  of  many  weeks  or  months. 

This  chart  will  not,  iudeed,  give  a  person  the  know- 
ledge of  any  thing  that  passed  within  a  kingdom,  and 
which  produced  no  actual  alteration  in  the  extent  of 
its  territories,  or  of  the  maimer  iu  which  conquests 
were  made  or  lost  But  a  person  may  by  the  help  of  it 
gain  a  clearer  idea  when^  and  by  what  nations  conquests 
Were  made,  how  far  they  extended,  and  how  long  they 
continued,  than  he  could  ever  get  by  reading. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  this  chart  must  answer, 
in  the  completest  manner  imaeinaljk',  almost  every  use 
of  a  compendium  of  history,  proper  to  be  read  before 
a  larger  and  fuller  course  be  entered  upon;  and  it  will 
prevent  any  confusion  which  might  arise  from  reading- 
particular  histories  without  a  regard  to  their  proper 
order  of  time  or  place,  better  than  any  abstract  of  uni- 
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versal  history  whatever.  For  it  is  but  casting  our  eye 
for  a  minute  upon  this  chart,  and  we  see,  at  one  glance, 

the  contemporary  state  of  the  whole  world  at  the  pe- 
riod ot  which  we  are  reading,  and  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  state  of  the  particular  countiry,  the  history 
of  wliicli  we  are  stiKlviiiSf. 

It  is  an  inconveuieace  in  this  particular  chart,  that 
different  scales  are  made  use  of  to  represent  the  same 
number  of  yeans  in  ditlerent  parts  of  it;  so  that  the 
same  distance,  as  seen  by  the  eye,  does  not  represent 
the  same  portion  of  time  in  every  part  of  it.  This 
might  easily  have  been  obviated  by  doubling  the 
width  of  the  chart,  or,  at  most,  by  omitting  tlie  earlier 
and  obscure  part  of  the  history*. 

The  state  of  the  world,  with  respect  to  the  persons 
who  have  made  the  greateist  iigure  in  it,  may  be  ex- 
hibited with  much  more  ease  and  advantage  by  means 
of  lines  and  spaces^  than  the  state  of  the  world  even 
with  respect  to  the  different  powers  to  which  the  parts 
of  it  have  been  subject  For  whereas,  in  this,  regard 
must  be  had  to  both  the  circumstances  of  time  and 

place  (not  to  say  that,  m  many  cases,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  when  territories  were  really  acquired  or 
lost),  with  regard  to  singk  lives,  the  circumstance  of 
time  only  is  to  be  taken  in. 

If,  therefore,  every  man  s  life  be  expressed  by  a  line 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  it,  and  all  the  lines  be 

•  Since  tins  was  written  I  have  [uihli^hed  A  Nnv  Churl  of  Uittary^  in 
which  I  have  avoided  the  faults  ahove  lucnliuued,  aiui  have  introduced 
several  improvements.  It  is  of  the  same  size  witlt  ni^  Chart  of  Biography^ 
drawn  upon  the  same  scale,  and  made  to  correapond  to  it  in  all  respoctk 
—mU,  179S. 

•  This  Chart  alao^  aa  well  aa  that  of  Biography,  is  now  hrought  down  to 

A.  D.  iBOOw— ifsMr.  jW. 

A  New  Chart  ofUktmy  was  piihlished  fn  1819,  hy  Francis  Baily»  who 
professed  to  have  made  consldMable  improvement  on  the  Chart  by 
Priestley.— ' 
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adapted  to  the  same  scale,  aad  terminated  ia  their 
proper  places  with  regard  to  universal  time,  such  a 

chart  of  biography  will  exhibit,  in  the  clearest  manner 
imaginablei  without  reading,  the  entire  succession  of 
great  men  in  every  age  and  of  every  profession,  with 
the  relative  len^h  of  their  lives.  So  that  if  wc  attend 
to  any  period  of  time,  we  not  only  see  who  Nourished 
in  it,  but  how  all  their  ages  stood  with  respect  to  one 
another ;  whereby  we  not  only  see  who  were  a  man  s 
contemporaries,  but  also  how  far  any  of  them  was  be- 
fore him,  or  how  &r  after  him,  in  the  order  of  their 
births  or  deaths ;  which  will  be  of  use  to  assist  us  in 
judging  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  they  re- 
spectively lay  under  with  regard  to  knowledge  and 
iostruction. 

How  much  more  readily,  and  with  how  much  less 
&tigue  of  the  imagination,  lines  thus  disposed  will 
suggest  the  idea  of  the  relative  length  of  men's  lives, 
may  be  conceived  from  this  circumstance,  that  the 
names  of  the  numbers  which  express  the  time  of  a  per- 
son's birth  and  death,  do  not  suggest  a  definite  idea  of 
the  interval  between  them,  till  they  be  reduced  to  the 
idea  of  extenmn;  an  expedient  which,  I  believe,  all 
persons  naturally  and  mechanically  have  recourse  to.  * 
Our  idea  of  time  is  always  that  of  a  line,  and  a  longer 
or  shorter  space  of  Ume  is  represented  in  our  minds  by 
the  idea  of  a  longer  or  shorter  line ;  so  that  in  this  me-^ 
thod,  the  process  of  the  mind,  of  reducing  intervals  of 
time  to  lines,  is  superseded,  and  done  in  a  more  accu- 
late  manner  than  any  person  could  do  it  in  bis  own 
mind,  for  himself. 

Moreover,  a  biographical  chart  of  this  kind,  filled 
with  names  properly  selected,  in  every  kind  of  emip 
nence,  will  exhibit  what  ages  have  abounded  most 
with  great  men,  and  what  were  barren  of  them ;  and 

«  N 
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this  in  a  more  comprehensive  and  distinct  manner  than 
can  be  aiequired  by  reading;  a  view  which  cannot fiui 
agreeably  to  amuse  a  speculatiTe  mind^ 

It  will  be  a  necessary  and  remediless  defect  in 
eyefy  chart  of  this  nature,  that  the  time  of  the  deatb, 
and  especially  of  the  birth  of  many  persons  cannot  be 
found.  But  then  it  will  be  easy  to  contrive  proper 
characters  to  express  the  uncertainty  there  may  be  with 
respect  to  either  of  these  particulars. 

It  hardly  need  be  mentioned,  that  it  cmnot  be  ex- 
pected that  such  a  chart  as  this  should  be  drawn  up 
according  to  the  real  merit  of  the  persons  inserted  m 
it.  Besides,  it  is  a  regard  to  celebritt/  only  that  can 
make  it  of  any  use  to  a  reader  of  history.  A  chart  of 
real  merit  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  different  from  diis. 
Many  names  which  make  the  greatest  figure  in  the 
tabkt  of  fame  would  not  be  found  in  that  of  merit; 
and  i^^n,  many  names  would  be  seen  in  that  of  merit, 
which  no  person  who  became  acquainted  with  men  1^ 
fame  only  would  have  any  knowledge  of*. 

in  this  enumeration  of  the  methods  to  illustrate  and 
retain  history,  we  must  by  no  means  forget  tlie  inge- 
nious Dr.  Grey'st  memorial  Ihm^  of  sucli  admirable  use 
to  recollect  dates  with  exactnessr  Of  all  things,  there 
is  tlio  greatest  difficulty  in  retain ing^  numbers.  The? 
are  like  grains  of  sand^  which  will  not  cohere  in  the 
order  in  which  we  place  them;  but  by  transmuting/- 
gures  into  letlerjf,  which  easily  cohere  in  every  toiia 
of  combination,  we  tix  and  retain  numbers  m  themtad 
with  the  same  ease  and  certainty  with  which  we  re- 
member words.     Thus  when  Dr.  Grey,  in  his  Ale- 

*  Such  a  Cftarl  of  Biography  as  this,  I  have  drawn  up  tad  publifllwd; 
and  a  specimeo  of  it,  and  also  ime  of  the  Chart  of  Uutoryp  are  giveo  with 

^this  work. 

t  Riclmiii  (Jrey,  U.U.,  died  in  1771,  aged  77.— ii/. 
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mona  Techfiica* ,  annexes  a  chronological  date  to  the 
termmatiou  oi  tbeuame,  it  ift  only  pronouncing  it  with 
hifl  wiation,  and  we  instantly  recollect  its  proper  date. 
For  example,  if  we  can  reuieaiber  that  Dr.  Grey  call? 
Eome  Ramput  (which  the  very  oddness  of  the  varia* 
tion  will  make  us  less  liable  to  forget),  since  he  makes 
[p)  to  stand  for  7,  («)  for  5,  and  {t)  for  3,  we  immedi- 
ately recollect,  that  753  betbre  Christ  is  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  the  building  of  Rome.  If,  more- 
over, we  can  learn  to  repeat  the  names  of  king^s  in  the 
order  m  which  he  has  digested  them  (which  his  versos, 
i^ngb  as  they  are,  make  it  pretty  easy  to  do),  we  shall 

have  not  only  the  years  whoa  each  of  them  began  their 
reifrng,  bnt  also  the  order  ot  their  succession. 

As  this  method  is  so  easily  teamed,  and  may  be  of 
so  much  use  in  recoUectino;  dates,  ^vIkju  other  methods 
are  not  at  hand,  particularly  in  conversation  upon  the 
•abject  of  history,  when  dates  axe  often  wanted,  I  think 
all  persons  of  a  liberal  education  hu  xeasable.  who  will 
not  take  the  small  degree  oi  pains  that  is  necessary  to 
oiftke  themselves  masters  of  it ;  or  who  think  any  thing 
mean,  or  unworthy  of  their  notice,  which  is  so  useful 
and  convenient 

Dr.  Grey's  attempt  to  apply  this  method  to  the  num- 
bers which  occur  in  astronomy,  tables  of  weights  and 
measures,  &c.,  is  likewise  extremely  usefyl ;  but  his 
application  of  it  to  geography  is  unnatural  and  useless* 

In  order  to  secure  the  most  valuable  fruits  of  history, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  be  reposited  in  a 
cmmn-place  book.  For  the  memory  of  no  person 
whatever,  who  reads  much  history,  is  sufficient  to  re- 

*  Tint  published  in  1790.  The  method  of  that  work  has  heen  Uhu- 
tnted  by  Mr.  Felnagle,  whose  pupils  of  b6ih'seies  a  few  years  since  ex* 
hibited^  in  public^  various  surprising  efforts  of  artificial  nieniory,^JBrf. 

X2 
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tain  2l\  he  reads,  or  even  the  most  valuable  part  of  it 
The  easiest  method  I  can  direct  you  to  for  making  a 
common-place  book  for  this  purpose  is  the  following. 
Whenever  you  meet  with  any  fact  whicli  you  wish  to 
preserve*  put  it  down  under  some  general  head,  as  rt^ 
ligion,  gavemmmiy  commerce,  woTj  &c.,  reserving  eveiy 
two  opposite  pages  in  your  book  for  one  of  these  heads, 
and  note  it  in  a  separate  place^  at  the  end  or  beginning 
of  the  book,  with  the  page  in  which  it  may  be  found; 
and  when  any  two  pages  are  filled,  either  open  two 
other  pages  with  the  same  title ;  or,  if  you  perceive 
that  the  title  you  first  began  with  was  too  compre- 
hensive, divide  it  into  whatever  parts  you  think  most 
convenient.  It  these  titles  should  grow  so  numerous 
as  that  any  of  them  cannot  easily  be  found  in  the  pro- 
miscuous manner  in  wliich  they  were  first  set  down,  it 
will  be  easy  at  any  time  to  reduce  them  to  the  order 
of  the  alphabet  in  another  page ;  and  the  former,  which 
will  then  be  superfluous,  may  be  cancelled*. 

1  • 


LECTURE  XIX. 

The  Terms  cf  Fort^cation  explained,  by  the  Hdp 

of  a  Model  of  all  its  Varictks  cut  in  Wood;  to  enable 
young  Gentlemen  to  understand  modem  Hidory  and  the 
Newspapers,  and  tojudge  of  the  progress  of  askge-f. 

*  N,B.  Let  die  jpersuiiwho  gives  tliis  Lecture  and  the  preceding  come 
to  hiB  class  prepared  to  exhibit  the  different  Tables^  &c.  explained,  or  men- 
tioiied  in  It. 

t  My  custom  was  to  exp1«n  the  model,  witimt  having  any  thing 
written  to  read  on  the  suhjccL  The  tennsbelonguig  to  the  art  of  JWti^ 
jieaHmwe  easily  kamed  firom  books. 
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LECTURE  XX. 

As  a  regular  progression  in  any  thing  is  generally 
agreeable;  and  we  are  carried  along  the  coarse  of 

history  (to  u.sc  a  jnctaplior)  with  more  pleasure,  when 
we  go  uniformly  with  the  cun*eni  of  time,  and  are  not 
carried  backward  and  forward  in  the  course  of  our 
reading ;  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  op- 
portunity and  leisure  to  go  to  the  sources  of  ancient 
history,  give,  from  Wheare*s  Lectures  an  History^  pub- 
lished by  Bohun  a  method  in  which  the  principal 
authors  of  antiquity  may  be  read,  so  as  to  collect  from 
them  a  pretly  regular  series  of  facts,  which  will  com- 
prise the  history  of  Asia,  Africa,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
till  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of  Constantinople. 
And,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  do  not  choose  to  de- 
pend on  compilers  for  the  history  of  their  own  country, 
I  shall  likewise  name  the  original  authors  of  the  En- 
glish history  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  be  read, 
according  to  the  time  of  which  they  treat 

I  shall  also  take  this  opportunity  of  noting  a  few  of 
the  most  necessary  observations  on  the  characters  of 
the  principal  historians ;  and  to  the  accounts  of  each 
author  in  the  regular  series  of  the  ancient  historians,  I 
shall  subjoin  an  account  of  those  other  authors,  and 
passages  of  other  historians,  which  may  be  of  use  to 
enlarge  and  complete  the  history  of  tlie  period  he  treats 
of;  that  any  person  may  either  read  the  principal  au- 

*  Degory  Wheare,who  died  in  1647,  aged  74,  wisCamdcoiaaFkoftsBor 
of  Hifttoiy  ftt  Oilord.  Hb  wofk  eatitted  Icdiwiet  nkmtin^itfnttkmH 
mikoio  kgtM  Wthrm  Cwifet  ee  EetUnatlkm,  was  pqblialMd  In  1684,  The 
tnnslalioa  by  Edmund  Bt^uiii  (1698,)  is  entitled  Tht  MOhod  wd  Order 
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thors  only,  which  follow  one  another  in  the  order  of 
time,  or  may,  as  he  has  opportunity,  get  a  fuller  and 
more  satisfactory  knowledge  from  the  other  authors  of 
any  particular  period,  before  he  proceeds  to  another. 
I  shall  also  carefully  distinguish  the  subjects  of  every 
history,  and  the  period  of  time  in  which  it  falls,  com- 
pared  with  the  time  in  which  the  author  lived,  as  one 
circumstance  proper  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
judging  of  the  credibility  of  any  historian. 

As  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  little  or 
no  connexion  till  the  final  conquest  of  Greece  by  the 
Romans,  X  shall  often  depart  from  the  strict  order  of 
time,  not  to  interrupt  the  order  of  reading  the  Grecian 
and  Asiatic  history  by  a  regard  to  tliu  contemporary 
history  of  Rome,  but  begin  the  Roman  history  after 
the  conquest  of  Greece. 

The  oldest  history  extant,  next  to  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  is  that  of  Herodotus  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  who  flourished  about  450  years  before  the 
Christian  sera,  a  little  after  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes.  His  Ixistory  comprises  probably  every  thing 
be  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  concerning  the  his- 
tory of  the  Lydians,  lonians,  Lycians,  Egyptians,  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  and  Macedonians.  Computing  from 
the  earliest  of  his  accounts  to  the  latest,  his  history 
may  be  reckoned  to  commence  about  713,  and  to  reach 
to  about  479  B.  C;  a  period  of  about  234  years. 

This  author  was  never  charged  with  partiality  except 
by  Plutarch  with  regard  to  the  Bceotians only*, which . 
is  not  worth  our  notice,  since  the  Boeotians  were  Plu* 
tarch's  countrymen,  and  he  could  not  bear  that  any  re- 
flection, though  ever  80  just,  should  be  cast  upon  them. 
But  he  is  generallj^  thought  to  be  too  toad  of  the  mar- 

*  Plutarch's  charge  is  more  general.  See  his  Mondt ;  on  Herodoiiis.^JU« 
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feUotts*.   It  is  cerlam  that  he  has  inserted  many  fa* 

baloos  things  in  bis  history,  though  very  often  with 
lufficient  iatimatioos  of  his  own  disbelief,  or  suspicion 
of  themf.  And  it  is  an  argument  greatly  in  favour  of 
this  ancient  writer,  that  his  chronology  requires  less 
conectipn^  according  to  Newton's  canonSy  than  that  of 
any  subsequent  Greek  historian.  The  greatest  incon*  ' 
venience  attending  the  reading  of  him  arises  from  iiis 
mUhodf  which  is  the  most  irregular  and  digressive  that 
can  be  conceived ;  some  entire  histories  coming  in  as 
it  were  by  way  of  parent  he  sc6  in  the  !)0(iies  of  others. 
But  with  all  his  faults  he  is  a  most  pleasing  writer. 

A  more  particular  account  of  several  things  in  the 
period  of  which  Herodotus  treats  mny  be  extracted 
from  the  foUowiug  authors.  Justin  (13.  i.  ii.  iii.  vii.). 
Xenophon's  Cyropadia.  The  lives  of  Aristides,  The^ 
mistocles,  Cimon,  Miltiades,  and  Pausanias,  written  by 
Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  And  those  of  Anaxi- 
Biaadery  Zeno,  £mpedocle8»  Heraclitus^  and  Demo- 
critus,  by  Dw^mt6  Lacrtius, 


LECTURE  XXI. 

Next  to  Herodotus,  Tkucydides  is  to  be  read.  He  pro- 
posed to  write  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ; 
bat  introductory  to  this,  his  principal  and  professed 

*  To  l^indiilgeiice  of  tftb  propensity  Juveiid  is  8Ui9^ 
luded  in  those  wdl  known  lines.  x. 

Creditur  olim 
Velificatus  Athos,  ct  quicquid  Giftcfis  mendsx 
Audet  in  hiatoria.** — Ed, 
t  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  "  if  Herodotii<^  Ijclicvcd  all  he 
"Wrote,  we  must  condemn  him  for  his  credulity ;  a  fault  trom  wiiich  every 
iiistonan  oiic;ht  to  be  free: — if  he  did  not,  ho  discovers  a  great  vvant  of 
judgement  in  mixmgwhat  is  fabulous  and  absurd  with  what  is  true,"'  See 
^atutrh  on  ihe  very  mf&ruir  UtilUy  of  Classical  Leamuig,  by  W .  bCevensoOn 
17%,  p.  to.— jBi. 
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subject^  he  gives  a  summary  view  of  the  history  of 

Greece  from  the  departure  of  Xerxes  to  the  commence- 
ment of  that  war,  which  connects  his  history  with  that 
of  Herodotus.  His  history,  however,  reaches  no  fur- 
ther than  the  21st  year  of  the  Peloponnesiau  war. 

Thucydides  was  an  Athenian,  and  employed  by  his 
country  in  some  command  in  the  war  of  which  he 
treats ;  but  not  being  crowned  with  success,  in  an  un- 
dertaking to  which  the  forces  he  was  entrusted  with 
were  not  equal,  he  was  deprived  of  his  command  by 
that  iucoustaiit  people,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge 
among  the  Lacedaemonians. 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  any  marks  of  partiality 
ill  tins  writer,  notwithstanding  we  cannot  read  him 
without  making  ourselves  a  party  with  the  Athenians. 
There  is  all  the  appearance  imaginable  of  the  strictest 
fidelity,  and  the  most  punctual  adherence  to  truth  in 
his  history ;  notwithstanding  he  was  probably  the  hrst 
historian  who  introduced  the  unnatund  custom  of  put- 
ting rhetorical  and  fictitious  harangues  into  thu  mouths 
of  his  principal  actors.  For  the  speeches  which  oc- 
cur in  HerodotuSy  who  wrote  before  him,  are  more  like 
conversation  than  formal  harangues,  and,  compared 
with  thesCi  deserve  not  the  name  oi  speeches. 

The  exactness  of  Thucydides,  in  observing  chrono- 
logical order,  in  his  history  of  the  events  of  a  very  va- 
rious and  complex  scene  of  actions,  obliges  him  to  in- 
terrupt the  thread  of  his  narration  in  a  method  that  is 
very  painful  and  disagreeable  to  a  reader.  But  not- 
withstanding this,  his  history  is  extremely  interesting. 

To  complete  the  period  of  the  history  of  which  Thu- 
cydides treats,  after  his  1st  book,  let  the  1 1th  and  12th 
of  Diodoru^s  Siculus  be  read,  together  with  Plutarch* 
Themistocles,  Aristides,  Pausanias,  and  Cimon,  and 
the  2nd  and  3rd  books  of  Justin.  And  after  the  whole  of 
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Thucydides,  read  the  lives  of  Alcibiades,  Chabrias, 
ThrasybuluSy  and  Lysias,  written  by  Plutarch  or  Cor- 
nelim  Nepos,  the  4th  and  5th  books  of  Justin^  and  the 
1st  book  oi  Orosius, 

Next  to  Thucydides,  let  tlie  1st  and  2nd  books  of 
Xenopkons  History  of  Greece  be  read.  This  completes 
the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with  the  con- 
temporary affairs  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  After 
this,  let  him  proceed  to  the  Ej^dttion  of  Cyrus,  and  the 
return  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  lastly,  the  remainder  of  his 
history  of  Greece,  which  contains  an  account  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians  to  the  battle  of  Man- 
tinaia,  which  happened  363  B.  C;  so  tluit  all  the  his- 
torical books  of  Xenophou  comprise  a  period  of  about 
48  years. 

Xenophon's  history  is  properly  that  of  his  own  times ; 
and  as  he  was  the  first  general  and  philosopher,  as  well 
as  best  historian,  of  his  age,  he  had  the  best  opportu- 
nity of  being  acquainted  with,  and  the  best  capacity 
oi  judging'  of,  every  thing  of  which  he  writes.  With 
regard  to  his  country,  he  was  in  circumstances  very 
similar  to  those  of  Thucydides,  and  he  appears  to  be 
equally  impartial.    But  he  is  much  happier  in  the 
simplicity,  as  well  as  true  elegance,  of  his  style  and 
manner.    He  seems  to  keep  a  medium  between  the 
loose  excursive  manner  of  Herodotus,  and  the  extreme 
rigour  of  Thucydides,  whose  formal  harangues  he  has 
likewise,  in  a  ^reat  measure,  dropped.    But  a  barren- 
ness of  remarkable  events  in  the  history  oi  Greece 
of  which  he  treats,  as  well  as  the  mangled  state  in 
which  bis  works  have  come  down  to  us,  makes  his 
history  less  engaging,  and  i  believe  less  generally 
read,  than  either  of  the  fore-mentioned  authors.  But 
bis  Anabasis,  in  which  he  relates  the  adventures  of  a 
body  of  10,000  Greeks  under  his  own  commaiid,  in 
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their  rettnm  to  Greece  from  the  very  heart  of  the  Per* 

sian  empire,  is  highly  engaging.  As  for  his  history 
of  Cyfw  the  Eider,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being 
composed  with  a  view  to  exhibit  the  most  perfect  idea 
he  could  conceive  of  an  accomplished  prince,  both  witii 
respect  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  war. 

To  complete  the  history  of  all  that  period  of  which 
Xenophon  treats,  read  the  lives  ol  Lysiiiuler,  Atjesilaus, 
ArtaxerxeSy  Thrasybulus,  Chabrias,  Cooout  and  Data? 
mes,  written  by  Plutarch,  or  Cornelius  Nepos ;  the 
4th  and  5th  books  of  Justin,  and  the  13th,  14th,  and 
part  of  the  15th  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 

After  Xenophon's  works,  read  the  remainder  of  the 
15th,  and  the  IGtli  booL  ui Diodoj  u.s  Siculus^  which  con- 
tain the  histories  of  Greece  and  Persia  froo)  the  bat? 
tie  of  Mantinsea  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  -J3f)  B.  C. 

Diodorus  flourished  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar  and 
Angostus.  He  spared  no  pains  or  expense  in  reading 
or  travelling:,  to  collect  materials  for  an  universal  his- 
toxy,  from  the  earliest  account  of  things  to  his  own 
times ;  and  the  small  remains  we  have  of  it  bear  8uf> 
ficient  marks  of  his  gr^  labour  and  fidelity.  But  the 
merit  of  that  part  of  his  immense  and  valuable  work 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  that  of  a  faithful  com- 
piler. For  all  the  last  books  of  his  history  are,  in  ail 
probability,  irrecoverably  lost ;  though  there  are  some 
who  pretend/  that  they  still  may  be  extant  in  some 
obscure  part  of  Sicily.  Of  40  books,  of  which  the 
entire  work  consisted,  the  hrst  5,  which  bring  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  to  the  Trojan  war,  are  entire.  The 
next  5  are  wanting;  but  from  the  11th  to  the  20th 
inclusive,  the  work  is  complete.    The  history  of  those 

*  On  the  uutiioriiy  of  Henry  Stephens.  See  Biographia  CJasska,  1750, 
ii.  61,— £J. 
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2  books  of  Diodon3i«  will  be  moire  complete  by  reading 
the  lives  of  Chabrias,  Dion,  Ephicrates,  Tiinotheus, 
Phocion.  and  Ttmoleon,  written  by  Cornelius  Nepoa. 

After  these  12  books  of  Diodorus  Sicnlus,  read  Ar^ 
rians  history  of  Alexander,  To  make  this  history 
more  complete,  read  also  Quintus  Curtius,  the  lOtik 
and  ]  1th  books  of  Justin^  and  Pluiarch*s  life  of  Alex- 
ander. 

As  great  an  encourager  as  Alexander  the  Great  was 
of  learned  men,  in  an  ag«  which  abounded  with  them,  - 
he  has  been  so  imfortiinate,  that  none  of  the  niany 
histories  of  his  exploits  which  were  written  by  his 
contemporaries  have  reached  our  times ;  a  misfortune  - 
\Yhich,  it  is  reniarkable,  he  shares  in  common  with 
Augustus  and  Trajan,  who  were  nearly  in  the  same 
circumstances.  The  oldest  of  the  histories  pf  Alex- 
ander now  extant  are  those  of  Quintus  Curtius,  and 
Arrian,  who  lived  400  years  after  his  death.  The  his- 
tory of  Arrian  is  an  evident,  and,  in  all  appearance,  a 
faithful  compilation  from  authors  of  the  best  authority, 
and  who  lived  nearest  the  times  of  Alexander  ;  parti- 
cukrly  from  the  commentaries  of  Aristobulus  and 
Ptolemy  Lagus.  He  has  so  happily  succeeded  in  a 
studied  imitation  of  the  style  and  manner  of  Xeno- 
phon,  that  he  is  often  called  the  young  Xenophon. 
There  is  also  extant  an  historyof  India  by  this  author. 
The  least  praise  of  Arrian  is  tliat  of  an  historian.  His 
Enchiridion^  which  is  a  compendium  of  Epictetus's 
pliiloso])h  \ ,  has  ever  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  piece  of  ancient  heathen  morality. 

The  history  of  Quintus  Curtius  is,  upon  the  whole, 
an  agreeable  performance;  but  there  appears  to  be 
too  great  a  display  of  oratory,  an  affectutiun  of  hue 
thoughts,  shining  expressions,  and  eloquent  speeches, 
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upon  every  occasiooi  to  make  it  thoroughly  satisfactory 
as  a  history. 

After  Arriaii,  read  the  18th,  19th,  and  2()th  books  of 
jDiodorus  Siculus,  which  contain  the  history  of  Greece 
from  323  B.  C.  to  301  B.  C. ;  and,  to  complete  this 
period,  read  also  tlic  13th,  14th,  and  15th  hooks  of  Jojr- 
tin,  and  the  Demetrius  and  Eumenes  of  Plutarch* 

After  the  above-mentioned  books  of  Diodonis,  read 
from  the  IGth  to  the  29t]i  book  inclusive  ct  Ju^tm^ 
which  rings  down  the  history  to  about  195  B.  C. 
Justin  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius«  about  IdO  A.  C. 
His  history  is  only  an  abridgement,  and  as  it  were  the 
cofitents  of  what  must  have  been  an  imixiense  and  va- 
luable work  of  Tragus  Fampdm;  being  a  complete 
universal  history,  from  the  earliest  account  of  things 
to  his  own  time,  which  was  that  of  Augustus.  Justin 
has  drawn  up  his  campen^tium  with  a  great  deal  of 
propriety  and  elegance,  and  it  is  a  very  proper  book 
to  introduce  young  persons  to  the  knowledg;e  of  hijih 
tory. 

After  the  fore-mentionei)  books  of  Justin,  read  PUh 
larch's  Lives  of  Pyrrhus,  Aratus,  Agis,  Cleomenes,  and 
Philopcemen. 

The  lives  of  illustrious  men  written  by  Plutarch, 
who  flourished  under  the  emperor  Adrian,  about  130 
A*  C,  make  an  excellent  supplement  to  universal  his- 
tory. Being  more  a  philosopher  than  an  historian,  his 
lives  of  illustrious  men  consist  chiefly  of  such  parti- 
cular incidents  as  lead  us  to  form  the  clearest  idea  of 
their  tempers,  characters,  and  views. 

Conieliu  s  JVepos,  a  writer  of  the  Augustan  age,  who 
preceded  Plutarch  nearly  on  the  same  plan,  exhibits 
an  agreeable  compendium  of  the  chief  transactions, 
and  a  clear  view  of  the  characters,  of  the  principal  he- 
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roes  of  ancient  times,  and,  like  Plutarch,  is  also  usefully 
read  by  way  of  supplement  to  more  regular  histories. 

To  complete  the  history  contained  in  those  lives  of 
Plutarch,  read  the  fragments  of  Diodorus. 

Lastly,  in  the  regular  order  of  history,  read  the  30th 
book  of  Justin,  and  all  that  follow  tiil  the  2  last,  which 
completes  the  history  of  Greece,  till  it  mixes  with  that 
of  the  Romans. 

All  the  histories  mentioned  in  this  lecture  are  writ- 
ten in  Greek,  except  those  of  Justin,  Quintus  Curtius, 
and  Cornelius  Nepos,  which  are  in  Latin. 


LECTURE  XXIL 

As  the  ciuthorsof  whom  an  account  was  i^iven  la  the 
preceding  lecture  contain  not  only  the  history  of 
Greece,  but  that  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  that 
were  known  to  the  historians;  so  the  following  course 
of  Moman  history  must  likewise  be  considered  as  com- 
prehending all  that  is  now  to  be  learned  of  the  subse- 
quent ancient  history  of  all  other  nations.  Indeed,  the 
connexions  of  the  Romans  were  so  extensive,  that  a 
complete  history  of  their  aiiairs  could  be  nothing  else 
than  a  history  of  the  world  ;  at  least  of  that  part  of 
it  which  is  most  worth  our  notice.  In  reality,  we  know 
nothing  of  the  history  of  any  ancient  nations  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  in  consequence 
of  their  connexion  with  the  Romans.  The  writers  of 
the  Roman  history  I  shall  give  an  account  of  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  to  be  read,  without  any  for- 
mal transition  from  one  to  another. 

The  writer  who  treats  of  the  early  part  of  the  Ro- 
man history,  in  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  manr 
ner,  is  Dionysius  of  Ilalicarnassus,  an  excellent  rhe- 
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tohciaaas  well  as  historian.  He  came  to  Rome  io 
the  feign  of  Augustas,  and  spent  22  years  theFe^prin- 

cipally  with  a  view  to  acquaint  himself^  from  the 
source  of  iuioriuatioii,  with  the  antiquities  and  customi 
of  the  Romans*  His  entire  work  consisted  of  20  books, 
and  brouirlit  down  the  history  of  Rome  as  far  as  the 
begiuiiiug  oi  the  first  Punic  war.  But  ot  these,  only 
the  i  1  first  are  now  extant,  and  they  end  412  A.  U.  C, 
341  B.  C,  the  time  when  the  constds  resumed  the 
chief  authority  in  the  Republic  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  decemvirale. 

This  writer  was  furnished  with  all  the  lights  that 
could  be  procured  to  couduet  Inm  through  his  under- 
taking, having  the  assistance  of  the  most  learned  and 
eminent  of  the  Romans  in  every  thing  in  which  they 
could  be  serviceable  to  him;  and  he  is  generally  thousj'ht 
to  have  made  the  most  of  the  authorities  he  could  pro- 
cure, in  the  great  scarcity  of  ancient  records  which  we 
have  before  observed  to  have  been  at  Rome.  But  what 
we  are  most  indebted  to  Dionysius  for,  is  the  descrip- 
tion he  has  j2:iven  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  laws  of 
the  Romans,  as  observed  bv  himself,  and  which  no 
Roman  writers  have  mentioned.  Indeed,  such  parti- 
culars as  these  we  could  not  so  reasonably  expect  from 

native,  writing:  for  the  use  of  his  countrymen  (who 
must  have  been  as  well  acquainted  with  theiu  as  hini- 
•eli),  as  from  a  foreigner,  writing  for  the  use  of  fo- 
reigners, to  whom  every  thing  of  that  kind  would  be 
new  and  entertainino . 

Notwithstanding  Dionysius  lived  in  an  enlightened 
and  he  seems  desirous  to  transmit  nothinsf  hut 
well  attested  facts,  he  has  not  escaped  the  charge  of 
the  most  egregious  credulity  in  his  account  of  some 
of  the  prodigies,  with  which  all  the  Roman  histories 
abound,  particularly  when  He  tells  us  that,  bv  the 
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commaad  of  Naevius  Actius  the  au^ur,  a  razor  cut  a 
whetstone ;  that  Castor  and  Pollux  fought  in  person 
for  the  Romans  against  the  Latins ;  that  two  rivers 
turned  tUeu:  course  to  favour  the  inhabitants  of  Cumae; 
and  that  a  statne  of  Fortune  spoke  certain  words  twice 
over. 

The  style  of  this  author,  though  his  language  he 
traly  AttiCy  does  not  qnite  answer  the  expectations  he 
nataralljr  raises  by  his  criticisms  on  the  style  of  other 

histunuus,  and  his  rules  tor  the  proper  style  of  history. 
For  though  his  Attic  phrases  are  allowed  to  be  elegant, 
the  best  critics  complain  of  a  singularity,  and  a  par- 
ticular iouii^lmess,  in  the  general  turn  of  liis  sentences. 

To  complete  the  history  of  the  period  of  which  Di- 
onysius  treats,  read  Livy^  B.  i.  ii.  iii.,  Plutarclis  Ro- 
nmlus,  Nunui  Pumpiliu>,  \  alerius  Popiieola,  Corio- 
lanus,  and  Camillus. 

After  Dionysius.  read  from  the  4th  to  the  10th  book 
inclusive,  of  Livy,  which  brings  the  history  of  Rome 
to  451  A.  U.C.,  and  292  B.C. 

Livy  was  a  native  of  Padua;  but  upon  undertaking 
to  write  the  Roman  history  (a  work  in  which  he  was 
wholly  employed  ior  more  than  22  years)  lie  came,  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  to  live  at  Rome,  for  die  conve- 
nience of  having  recourse  to  the  most  proper  materials 
ior  his  work,  particularly  those  records  which  were 
preserved  in  the  Capitol ;  and  having  collected  every 
thin^f  which  he  thouglit  to  his  purpose,  he  retired  to 
•\apics,  tliat  he  might  prosecute  his  studies  without  in- 
lemiption. 

All  the  time  he  was  engao^ed  in  this  work  he  lived 

a  retired  sedentary  life.  But  though  we  never  read 
either  of  his  having  ever  travelled,  or  being  employed 
in  any  command  in  the  army,  or  any  otlier  department 

of  public  business,  it  is  remarkable  that  this  defect  is 
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not  perceived  in  his  history.  His  description  of  places 
is  as  extct  w  if  he  had  visited  them  himself;  and  he 
describes  a  siege,  and  the  arrangement  of  an  army, 
with  the  greatest  propriety  and  judgement.  It  is  not 
improbable  but  he  might  be  assisted  in  those  parts  of 
his  work  by  persons  who  were  better  acquainted  with 
the  subjects  of  them  than  he  himself  could  be.  When 
he  was  at  Rome^  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Augustus, 
who  gave  him  every  opportunity  of  furnishing  himself 
with  the  knowledge  necessary  to  his  design. 

The  entire  work  of  Livy  consisted  of  142  books ;  but 
of  these  only  36  are  left,  viz.  the  Ist,  the  3rd,  the  4th, 
and  half  of  the  5th  decade ;  but  the  epitome  of  them  all 
by  another  hand  is  extant 

All  the  ancients  are  unanimous  in  giving  the  most 
ample  testimony  to  the  noble  and  generous  impartiality 
of  this  writer ;  who,  though  he  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  had  the  courage  to  do  justice  to  the  charac-^ 
ters  of  Pompey,  Cicero,  Brutus,  and  Cassius.  But 
probably  with  a  view  to  add  to  the  solemnity  of  his 
history,  he  takes  every  opportunity  of  inserting  ac- 
counts of  omens  and  prodigies,  and  some,  a-s  they  ap- 
pear to  us,  of  the  lowest  and  most  ridiculous  nature. 
Indeed^  with  respect  both  to  the  materials  of  his  his- 
tory, and  the  style  and  manner  of  composition,  Livy 
seems  to  have  studied  grandeur  and  magnificence^ 
With  all  the  marks  of  real  modesty  and  greatness  of 
mind,  he  every  where  preserves  an  uniform  energy  and 
majesty  of  style,  to  which  the  length  and  fulness  of  his 
periods  does  not  a  little  contribute ;  and  every  part  is 
as  elaborate  and  highly  finished  as  possible. 

To  supply  the  chasm  between  the  10th  and  20th 
books  of  Livy,  read  Palybius^  particularly  books  1st  and 
2nd,  which  treat  chiefly  of  the  first  Punic  war;  the  epi- 
tome of  the2nd  decade  of  Livy, //^/m,  booksl7th,  ISth, 
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22nd,  and  23d;  14  chapters  of  the  4th  book  of  Or<h 

Mus,  tiie  4th  aiul  5th  of  the  3d  hook  of  the  Historia 
Afucellanea  of  Pauhis  Diacoiius,  FUUarclis  Marcel- 
log,  and  Fabius  Maximus ;  the  2nd  tome  of  the  an- 
nals of  Zu/iaras,  and  Ajjjjia/i  Ji  Punic  aud  Illyrian 
wars. 

Polybins  was  an  Arcadian.    He  flourished  216 

B.C.,  was  of  the  first  note  in  his  age  as  a  soldier, 
statesman,  and  philosopher.  He  came  to  Rome  on  an 
embassy,  and  there  became  very  intimate  with  Scipio 
AfricaTiiis  the  youno;^er,  and  Laolius,  whose  inseparable 
companion  he  was  lu  all  their  expeditions. 

His  history  consisted  originally  of  40  books,  of 
which  the  eighth  part  only  is  remaining*  to  us  entire,  and 
comprehends  a  space  of  53  years,  the  greatest  part  of 
it  employed  in  the  history  of  those  events  of  which  he 
was  an  eye-witness,  and  in  the  conduct  of  which  be 
had  a  considerable  share. 

The  pains  which  this  writer  took  to  inform  himself 
of  the  things  and  places  of  which  he  writes  was  prodi- 
gious. He  crossed  tlie  Alps,  and  traversed  one  part  of 
Gaul,  on  purpose  to  represent  truly  Hannibals  passage 
in  Italy  ;  and  fearing  to  omit  the  least  circumstance  of 
Scipio  s  actions,  he  travelled  all  over  Spam,  and  stop- 
ped particularly  at  New  Carthage,  that  he  might 
csrefully  study  the  situation  of  it;  and  even  used 
Scipio's  authority  to  procure  vessels  to  sail  upon  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  with  some  view  to  the  history  he  was 
writing.  He  learned  the  Roman  tongue,  and  obtained 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  laws,  their  rites,  their 
customs,  and  antiquities;  and  having  gained  permis- 
sion from  the  senate  to  search  the  Capitol,  he  made 
himself  familiar  with  their  records,  and  translated 
Ihem  into  his  mother -tongue. 

However,  though  in  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  his 
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-mbject^a&d  especially  as  a  jndge  of  every  tiling  relating 

to  it,  he  u  as  superior  to  almost  all  other  ancient  liis- 
toriaaS)  he  is  luferior  to  most  of  them  m  point  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  it  appears  not  to  have  been  without  jus- 
tice that  Dioiiysius  of  Halicariiassus  calls  him  unpohte, 
and  reproaches  him  with  negligencey  both  m  the 
choice  of  his  words  and  the  structore  of  bis  periods. 
His  observations  and  reflections  (which  frequently 
interrupt  the  course  of  his  narration,  and  take  up 
^great  ^part  of  his  work)  appear  tedious  to  those  who 
are  impatient  to  go  on  with  the  history,  but  are  uni- 
versally admired  by  the  thoughtful  and  judicious. 
.  Orosiiis  was  a  Christian  presbyter,  who  flourished 
about  A.  D.  416j  and  wrote  7  books  of  history  agaiml 
the  Pagans. 

Appian  was  descended  from  one  of  the  chief  fSuniliei 
of  Alexandria*  He  came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Trajan,  where  he  practised  the  law,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  as  a  pleader*  that  he  was 
advanced  to  some  o6Bce  in  the  government ;  and  by 
the  succeeding  emperors  Adrian  and  Antoninus  Piti% 
to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  empire. 

Of  the  many  works  which  he  composed,  there  re- 
main at  this  time  but  the  least  part,  viz.  his  history  of 
the  Punic,  Syrian,  Parthian,  Mithridatic,  and  Spanish 
wars,  the  6th  book  of  the  civil  wars,  and  those  of  Illy- 
ricum. 

'  Whatever  reflection  it  may  be  upon  him  as  a  man, 
it  ought  to  be  no  objection  with  us  to  the  hiatoiy  of 

Appian,  that  he  has  been  suspected  of  copying  a  good 
deal  from  the  Commentaries  of  Augustus,  and  other 
writm  whose  works  are  now  lost;  and  thia  circum* 
stance  may  have  occasioned  some  little  inequality  in 
his  style.  This,  however,  is  only  what  some  critics 
pretend  to  have  observed,  and  his  style  is  allowed  to  be. 
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Upon  the  whole,  ▼my  plain  iiiid  siiitad  to  his  subject* 

His  method  of  preserving  the  transactions  of  every 
particular  country  distinct  from  those  of  every  other  is 
thoQ^t  to  hare  some  advantages,  and  he  is  allowed  to 
be  particularly  li'^ippy  in  his  descriptions  of  battles, 
and  in  every  respect  to  have  given  the  greatest  proof 
of  his  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war. 

After  Appian,  should  be  read  the  remainder  of  Livy, 
from  the  2l8t  book  to  the  end,  which  brings  the  his- 
Iray  to  A.  U.  G.  587»  B.  166,  and  the  epitome  of 
Livy  to  the  end. 

To  complete  the  last  books  of  Livy,  read  FiiUarck*s 
Haonibal,  Scipi<\  Africanns,  Quintus  Flaminius,  Pau« 
his  ^miliuB,  and  Cato  Major.  After  this,  read  his 
Gracchi,  Marius,  Sylla,  Cato  Minor,  SartofiuSi  Lucul- 
ios,  Pompqr»  ud  Bnitus« 

LECTURE  XXIII. 

The  reader  of  history  must  now  proceed  to  Sallusfs 
history  of  the  war  of  Jugnrtha,  wliich  happened  100 
B.  C,  and  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  hap- 
pened 62  B.  C. 

Sallnst  was  a  Roman,  descended  of  a  fiEunily  which 
hsd  long  made  a  figure  in  the  equestrian  order.  He 
was  a  man  of  profligate  morals,  and  the  early  part  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  the  pursuits  of  ambition ;  but  not 
succeeding  in  his  attempts  to  be  a  leading  man  in  the 
government  of  the  state,  he  retired  with  a  discontent 
whkh  shows  itself,  both  in  the  general  severity  of  his 
language,  and  his  frequent  keen  invectives  against  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  a  cvreat  enemy  of 
Cicero  (whose  wife  Terentia  he  married  after  Cicero 
had  divorced  her),  and  the  friend  of  CsBsar,  who  was  a 
great  admirer  of  him.    By  Caesar  be  was' entrusted 
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with  the  command  of  some  forces,  and  a  proyincei  in 
which,. by  his  excessiye  rapacioiunessy  he  f;rew  so 

rich,  that,  upon  his  return,  he  purchased  one  of  the 
noblest  mansions  in  Rome,  which  to  this  day  is  called 
the  gardens  of  Sallust* 

The  history  of  the  war  of  Jugnrtha,  and  of  the  Ca- 
tilinarian  conspiracy,  are  all  that  we  have  left  of  this 
historian.  Nothing  at  all  is  left  of  that  excellent  his- 
tory which  procnred  him  the  title  of  the  prince  pf  kU- 
ionaas,  except  4  orations  and  2  epistles,  collected  by 
the  ancient  grammarians. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  profli- 
gacy of  this  writer's  morals,  and  his  particular  attach- 
ments in  life,"  those  things  seem,  to  have  laid  no  bias 
upon  him*  as  a  writer*  He  does  justice  both  to  Cioeio 
and  CfEsar  in  his  history  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  taken  uncommon  pains  to  get 
well  informed  in  the  particulars  of  his  history.  With 
regard  to  the  Punic  wars  in  particular,  we  are  told  that 
he  not  only  examined  the  memoirs  and  writings  of 
those  countries,  but  visited  many  places  in  person,  to 
avoid  mistakes  in  his  descriptions. 

Sallust  falls  far  short  of  the  majesty  of  Livy,  but  he 
is  remarkably  happy  in  a  peculiar  conciseness,  ful- 
ness and  energy  of  expression,  for  which  he  is  said  to 
have  particularly  studied  Thucydides.  His  harangues 
are  extremely  elaborate,  but  much  too  long,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  history,  and  they  have  every  appearance  of 
being  purposely  introduced  to  show  his  own  eloquence, 
on  a  variety  of  occasions. 

A  fondness  for  these  set  declamations  has  strangely 
seized  almost  all  the  historians  of  antiquity  who  are  fa- 
mous for  their  style  and  manner  of  composition.  It 
may  perhaps  be,  in  part,  accounted  for  by  considering 
that  they  were  almost  all  educated  pleaders;  and  that 
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propncty  of  address  on  every  occasion  was  so  much 
studied  by  the  Romans,  that  it  was  the  constant  cxer- 
cise  of  youth  at  schools,  as  we  learn  from  Juvenal,  td 
maku  speeches  for  the  heroes  of  history*;  and  one  great 
and  happy  example  would  occasion  many  imitations  of 
that  unnatural  manner.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  they  tend  to  make  history  much  more 
interesting,  by  obliging  the  reader  to  dwell  longer  on 
the  state  of  things  in  important  situations. 

Julius  desar^s  Commentarks  of  his  own  wars,  and 
the  supplements  by  llirtius  and  others. 

Julius  Caesar  was  a  man  who,  by  the  arts  of  popu- 
larity, acquired  great  ascendancy  over  the  people  at 
Rome.  Being  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an  army 
in  Gaul,  he  reduced  all  that  country  into  subjection 
to  the  Romans,  and  by  the  same  good  fortune,  and  his 
own  exct^llent  conduct,  he  made  liimself  master  of  the 
commonwealth  ;  but  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of  li- 
berty, which  was  not  yet  sufficiently  quelled  in  that 
brave  and  hipfh-spirited  people. 

The  title  of  Caesars  Commeniaries  does  not  promise 
a  regular  and  complete- history  of  the  wars  of  which 
they  treat.  But  so  masterly  is  the  performance,  that 
none  of  the  ancients  ever  attempted  to  improve  upon 
them.  Thoii'^h  Caesar  is  the  hero  of  his  own  history, 
he  always  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person  ;  and 
lie  gives  an  account  of  the  prodigious  success  he  met 

*  lierc  U  probably  a  rctcrcucc  to  Sat,  \,,  where  Ilauiiibdl  is  a[H>»tru- 
phued : 

**  I,  ilemens,ct  sfpvas  curre  per  Alpcs, 
Ut  pueris  placeas,  et  declainatio  iias.'* — 
Taus  paraphnoed  by  Wakefield 

^  Go,  scale  yon  Alps,  tremeodous  conqueror!  go ; 
Bnifva  the  loud  blast,  and  tread  th*  eteroal  snow; 
Then  claim  the  meed  of  mad  Ambition*8  dream, 
A  hackneyed  hero  of  the  school*boy*s  theme.*'-«-£rf. 
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with,  with  the  greatest  delicacy,  and  with  as  much  cool- 
ness and  impartiality,  as  il'  he  were  writiag  the  history 
of  any  other  person. 

In  this,  Ceesar  exactly  resembles  Xesophon.  la* 
deed,  there  are  few  persons  whose  circumstances  and 
manner  of  writing  admit  of  a  nearer  comparison.  They 
have  the  same  advantage  in  the  cleanness  of  their  de- 
scriptions of  tilings  relating  to  war,  from  liavin<r  been 
generals  themselves.  They  have  the  same  simplicity 
and  ease  in  their  style,  and  both  are  equally  sparing  in  | 
introducin<^  set  speeches.  Of  the  two,  Caesar  keepJ 
nearer  to  nature  and  probabiiity  in  this  respect  Per- 
haps he  might  choose  to  style  his  work  Commentarieif 
rather  iIkui  lay  himself  under  a  kind  of  necessity  of 
swelling  a  regular  historj/,  with  ornaments  so  misuit* 
able  to  a  work  which  ought  to  be  the  ejcact  copy  of 
truth  und  real  life. 

Hirtius,  who  wrote  some  of  the  books  which  are  ge- 
nerally joined  with  Caesar,  was  a  man  intimately  to- 
quainted  with  the  transactions  of  those  times.  After 
the  death  of  Ceesar,  he  was  made  consul,  and,  together 
with  his  colleague  Pansa,  died  gloriously  at  the  battle 
of  M utina,  fighting  against  Antony.  His  style  and 
manner  of  composition,  as  well  as  the  subject  of  bis 
history,  justly  entitle  him  to  a  place  next  to  Cssar. 
The  other  pieces  commonly  annexed  to  Caesar,  aie 
greatly  inferior  to  these. 

To  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  history  of  this  import- 
ant period  of  time,  Cicero's  Epistles,  especially  those  to 
Atticus,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked.  Cicero 
seldom  departed  from  Roihe,  and  was  a  principal  actor 
in  all  the  orreat  affairs  transacted  in  his  time ;  of  which 
he  writes  almost  an  uninterrupted  account  to  his  friend 
Atticus,  who  lived  a  retired  life,  remote  from  all  afiaiis 
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of  State.  So  great  is  the  frankness  of  this  writer,  that 
we  see  the  most  secret  motions  of  his  hearf*,  and  how 

he  was  affected  upon  every  emergence.  He  also  shows 
us,  as  far  as  he  himself  was  able  to  penetrate^  the 
iiiearts  of  all  those  men  who  make  so  great  a  figure  in 
tlje  history  of  those  times. 

Dio  Cas^ius  was  a  native  of  Bithynia,  whither  also 
he  retired  to  pass  the  conclusion  of  his  life^  after  hav* 

ing  been  twice  consul  at  Koim^  aiul  been  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  several  provinces  under  Alex- 
ander SeveruSy  and  several  of  the  preceding  emperors. 

His  history  comprised  all  the  time  from  tlie  building 
of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Alexander,  which  he  wrote  in 
80  books,  divided  into  8  decades,  of  which  few  are 
laved  from  that  catastrophe  which  has  been  fatal  to 
many  admirable  works  of  this  nature,  through  the  ig- 
norance and  incursions  of  barbarous  nations.  At  pre- 
sent, the  35th  book  is  the  first  of  those  that  remain 
entire ;  for  we  have  only  some  fragments  of  the  34th. 
His  progress  to  the  60th  is  complete  enough  ;  but  in« 
stead  of  the  last  20,  we  must  be  content  with  what 
AiphiluiuSf  a  monk  of  Constantinople,  who  wrote  lOoO 
A.  C,  has  given  us,  in  a  compendium  of  them.  That 
which  we  now  have  of  this  author,  comprehending  the 
events  of  300  years  at  least,  begins  at  the  time  when 
Lucullus  had  his  great  commands,  and  ends  with  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  We  are  as  unfortu- 
nate with  respect  to  this  author  as  to  Livy ;  since  the 
history  of  the  last  40  years,  of  the  transactions  of  which 
he  was  an  eye-witness,  is  entirely  lost. 

This  writ,  r  has  by  no  rui  jAis  ;ivoided  the  charo;e  of 
partiality,  from  his  favouring  the  party  of  Csesar  and 
Antony,  and  his  invective  against  Pompey  and  Ci*^ 
cero,  particularly  the  latter,  whom  he  treats  in  the  most 

*  Soe  this  strikingly  excmplilied,  tupra^  p.  46.  Note  JSrf. 
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scurrilous  aad  iudeceut  maimer ;  aad  perhaps  it  is  not 
so  much  an  argument  of  the  prudent  conduct  of  Dio, 
as  of  a  criminal  coinplaisauce  in  him,  that  he  could  pass 
through  such  dangerous  times  as  those  of  Commodus, 
Caracalla,  and  Heliogabalus,  without  any  risk  of  his 
life  or  fortune.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  his  character,  that  he  was  esteemed 
by  that  excellent  prince  AJexander  Sevenis,  widi 
whom  he  once  had  the  honour  of  being  consul,  and 
under  whom  he  published  his  history.  This  writer, 
however,  has  certainly  fallen  into  a  greater  excess  of 
superstition  and  credulity  with  respect  to  prodigies  and 
miracles,  than  Livy.  From  Livy's  manner  of  intro- 
ducing those  things  it  cannot  at  all  be  infearred  that  be 
believed  them.  He  seems  rather  to  have  brought  them 
in  to  add  to  the  solemnity  and  dignity  of  his  history; 
but  they  make  a  very  different  appearance  in  Die.  The 
speeches  of  this  writer,  which  take  up  whole  books, 
are  insufferably  tedious ;  but  his  style  in  general  is 
rather  admired  than  otherwise*  He  was  a  great  imi* 
tator  of  Thucydides,  and  is  not  so  obscure  as  ke  was. 

The  period  of  which  Dio  Cassius  treats  will  be  made 
more  complete  by  Velkius  Patercutut^  who  lived  under 
Tiberius.  He  was  a  person  of  noble  extraction,  and 
had  considerable  eiiiploymeuts  in  the  Roman  state.  His 
work  is  an  epitome  of  the  Roman  history  to  his  own 
times,  upon  which  he  is  more  large ;  and  he  transmits 
to  us  several  particulars  wliicli  we  should  not  otherwise 
have  known.  Excepting  the  gross  flatteries  of  Tibe- 
rius and  Sejanus,  Paterculus  s  work  is  a  fiuthiiil  and 
elegant  compendium  of  Roman  history  ;  but  it  is  in 
several  places  impertect.  This  writer  excels  in  draw- 
ing characters ;  and  if  his  work  be  thought  too  riie- 
torical,  !t  must  be  acknowled;:ipd  tliat  his  rhetoric  b 
more  that  of  the  gentleman  than  of  the  scholar. 
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Suitmiu9  9  Live9  of  the  Hnelve  Camrs.  Thi§  author 
was  a  Roman  bom,  bad  been  employed  in  the  army 
aod  at  the  bar  in  the  reign  of  Trajan ;  and  under  Adri- 
an he  was  for  some  time  what  we  may  call  secretary 

of  state ;  but  being  obliged  to  quit  his  office,  on  account 
of  some  disgust  which  he  had  given  to  his  master,  he 
retired,  and  wrote  the  history  he  has  left  lis.  Indeed, 
his  work  can  hardly  be  called  a  liistory  ;  since  without 
any  regard  to  chronological  order,  he  has  only  thrown 
togedier  snch  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  twelve 
Caesars,  as  he  imag^ined  would  reflect  the  greatest  lififht 
on  their  real  characters,  and  has  disposed  them  in  an 
Older  which  he  thought  best  adapted  to  that  purpose. 

Suetonius  has  given  us  the  most  undoubted  proofs 
of  his  diligence,  veracity,  and  freedom,  in  the  execu* 
tioD  of  his  work.   He  is  even  thought  to  have  entered 

too  particularly  into  the  detail  of  some  unnatural  vices. 
His  expression  is  very  clear,  though  concise ;  but  no 
writer  requires  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  manners, 
chstonis,  and  antiquities  of  Rome  to  make  him  intel- 
ligible ;  his  mention  of  them  and  allusions  to  them  are 
so  frequent 

Tacittt8*s  Annals  and  History.  This  author  was  a 
Roman,  vi^ho  was  advanced  regularly  through  all  tiie 
Honours  of  the  state,  till  he  was  made  consul  under 
Nerra.    He  wrote  annals  of  the  public  affairs  in  18 

books,  which  begin  at  the  death  of  Augustus  Csesar, 
sad  continue  the  story  almost  to  the  end  of  Nero. 
We  have  but  part  of  them  left ;  viz.  the  4  first  books, 
a  small  part  oi  tiie  5th,  all  the  6th,  from  the  11th  ■ 
to  the  15th,  and  part  of  the  16th.  The  two  l^st  years  of 
Nero,  and  part  of  the  foregoing  year,  are  wanting. 
These  are  the  last  books  of  the  work.  He  has  left  us 
a  hlstorif  likewise,  which  extends  from  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Galba  to  the  end  of  that  of  Domitian. 
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There  are  also  eitant  of  this  author,  ooe  book  of  the 
.  Manners  qf  the  Gemam^  and  another  of  the  I^t  qf 

Agricola. 

TacitUB  i$  a  most  faithful,  grarei  and  severe  writer* 
Indeed,  the  subject  of  his  history  exhibits  the  most 

shocking  spectacle  of  vice  which  the  annals  of  mankind 
can  show  ;  in  which  C4se,  true  history  must  necc^arily 
have  all  the  keenness  of  satire.  This  history  contains 
a  fund  of  political  knowledge,  and  on  that  accoaut  is 
very  proper  to  be  studied  by  princes  and  ministers  of 
state* 

Notliiug  can  be  more  opposite  than  the  style  of  Ta- 
citus and  that  of  Ciesar ;  yet  each  may  be  called  ex- 
cellent in  their  kind.  Tacitus  has  not  the  beautiful 
simplicity  and  easy  flow  of  Csesar,  but  his  language 
has  equal  precision,  and  more  force.  He  is  not  so  easy 
^  be  understood,  but  he  does  not  please  less  when  he 
is  understood.  It  b  hardly  credible  that  so  much  sen- 
timent should  be  crowded  into  so  small  a  compass  as  is 
done  by  Tacitus.  Csssar  will  perhaps  have  more  charms 
for  a  youn^  gentleman,  but  Tacitus  will  give  more  sa- 
tisfactiou  to  a  person  of  a^^e  and  experience. 

Tacitus  is  the  last  Roman  historian  who  is  worth 
reading,  except  barely  for  the  sake  of  those which 
we  have  no  other  method  of  getting  acquainted  with. 
Indeed  both  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  are  generally  placed 
in  what  is  called  the  Aihtr  age  of  the  Latin  tongue  ; 
but  all  the  succeeding  writers  are  universally  thrown 
into  the  broMcn  or  iron  age.  I  shall  therefore  content 
myself  with  a  sl  ighter  mention  of  them,  in  the  order  ia 
which  they  ought  to  be  read,  without  distinguishing 
them  into  primary  and  secondary  writers. 
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Th£  lives  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  written  by  AureliuM  • 
Victor  or  Xiphilin.    Aurelius  Victor  was  a  person  of 

mean  birth,  but,  ou  uccount  of  his  learning  and  abi- 
litie8»  was  advanced  by  Constantius,  the  son  of  Con* 
stuitine  the  Great,  to  several  considerable  employments 
ia  tlie  state.  Among  othur  wurLs,  he  wrote  a  history 
of  tlie  CsBsarsi  from  Augustas  down  to  Constantius  his 
Patron. 

Spartian  s  Adrian,  and  CupUuiinuss  Antoninus. 

Uerodian,  This  author  was  a  Greek  grammarian  of 
Alexandria  in  the  second  century,  but  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  at  Rome  in  the  court  ot  the  emperors,  where 
he  wrote  his  history.  It  consists  of  8  books,  from  the 
death  of  Antoninus  Philosophus  to  Balbinus  and  Pu- 
pienus,  in  the  year  238,  which  is  the  history  of  his 
own  times. 

Few  authors  have  ever  had  a  happier  or  more  en-> 

jr^i<iinj^  manner  of  writing  than  this.  He  presents 
every  scene  with  its  causes  and  effects  in  the  clearest 
and  easiest  point  of  view ;  and  his  style,  without  the 
least  appearance  of  labour,  has  all  the  charms  of  sim- 
plicity and  elegance. 

Afbar  Herodian,  must  be  read  what  has  not  been  d« 
ready  directed  to  out  of  the  6  following  writers,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Svriptoi  cs  liomani^  or 
UistaruB  Augusta  Saiptorei^  viz.  Spartianus,  Lampri- 
dius,  Capitolinus,  Vulcatius,  TrebelHus  Pollio,  and  Vo- 
piscus.  They  are  publ  ished  altogether  by  Casaubon  and  ' 
Saknasius.  They  all  flourished  about  the  time  of  Dio* 
desian,  or  Constantine,  and  their  works  are  not  easily 
distinguished  from  one  another.  But  there  is  a  chasm 
m  these  writers,  between  Gordian  III.  and  Valentinian, 
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which  may  be  supplied  froiD  Aurelius  Victor.  By  the 

lielp  of  this  supplement,  the  above-mentioned  writers 
bring  down  the  history  to  the  year  oi  tlie  City  1036,  of 
'  Christ  283. 

If  any  person  would  choose  to  see  an  epitome  of  the 
Roman  history  till  about  this  time,  Eutropius  will  fur- 
nish him  with  a  pretty  good  one  in  Latin.  He  was  an 
Italian  sophist  and  secretary  to  Constantine  the  Great, 
but  more  particularly  trusted  by  Julian,  By  the  ex* 
press  order  of  the  etnperor  Valens  he  wrote  a  compen- 
dium of  the  Roman  history  to  the  death  of  Jovian,  in 
the  year  of  the  City  1 1 19,  of  Christ  366.  All  the  wri- 
ters  of  the  Roman  history  from  this  time  are  Greek, 
except  Ammtanus  Marcellinus. 

Zozimus  wrote  the  history  of  the  declension  of  the 
empire  in  6  books,  beginning  with  Augustus,  giving  a 
faller  account  of  things  from  the  reign  of  Diodesian, 
and  ending  with  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Goths 
under  Alaric.  In  the  1st  book,  he  runs  through  mil 
the  first  emperors  to  Diodesian,  with  great  brevity ;  but 
in  the  other  5  books,  he  gives  a  larger  and  fuller  ac- 
count He  lived  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  the 
younger,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  507.  Zo>* 
zimus  was  a  pagan,  and  therefore  very  often  reflects 
upon  the  Christian  princes;  notwithstanding  which, 
his  fidelity  is  not  easily  to  be  called  in  question. 

Zonaras  wrote  a  general  history,  from  the  bep;inuing 
of  the  world  to  the  death  of  the  emperor  Alexius  Com- 
nenus  in  the  year  1119,  in  whose  time  he  lived.  He 
divided  his  work  into  3  tomes.  In  the  1st,  he  gives  a 
brief  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem ;  in  the  2nd,  he  writes  the  Ro- 
man history  firom  the  building  of  Rome  to  Constantine 
the  Great,  but  very  briefly;  and  in  the  3d  tome,  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  actions  of  all  the  Christian  em- 
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perors,  from  Constantine  the  Great  to  the  death  of 
Alexius  Conmeaus. 

This  history  and  that  of  Zoziimis  will  be  made  more 
fomplete  by  Jornandess  history  of  the  successions  of 
kuigdoras  and  times,  aod  his  history  of  the  Goths.  He 
flourished  about  the  year  540.  He  was  himself  a  Goth» 
or  an  Alan,  and,  as  he  says,  joined  the  Gothic  histo- 
rians with  the  Greek  and  lAtin  writers,  in  order  to 
compile  bis  history. 

Ammianus  MarcelUnm  flourished  in  the  year  375, 
and  was  a  soldier  under  Constautioe  and  Julian.  He 
wrote  31  books  from  the  begtnmng  of  Nerva  to  the 
death  of  Valens,  in  whose  cAnrt  he  lived ;  but  of  diose 
the  first  13  have  perished.  In  those  which  are  ex- 
tant, he  begins  with  Gallus  Caesar  about  the  year  353^ 
and  largely  describes  die  actions  and  lives  of  Constan* 
tius  Caesar,  Julian,  Jovian,  Valentinian,  and  Valens. 
He  was  an  eye-witness  oi  a  great  part  of  what  he  writes, 
ind  he  brings  the  history  to  the  year  of  Rome  1 128)  of 

Christ  378. 

In  the  miscellaneous  history  of  Faulm  Diaconus, 
beginmng  with  B.  xii.  will  be  found  a  complete  hi»* 

tory  from  Valentiiiiau  to  the  deposition  of  Michael 
CuropalateSy  in  the  year  812,  in  which  time  this  au- 
thor Uved. 

Procopius  flourished  in  the  year  402,  and  wrote  7 
books  of  the  Persian,  Gothic*  and  Vandalic  wars,  un* 
dertakm  by  Justinian,  and  conducted  by  his  general 
Belisarius. 

Agathias  lived  about  the  year  567.  He  was  a  law- 
yer by  profession,  of  Smyrna  in  Asia ;  he  wrote  6  books 
of  the  reign  and  actions  of  Justinian,  and  begins  his 
history  where  Procopius  ended.    He  was  a  pagan. 

If  any  person  choose  to  omit  these  last-mentioned  wri- 
ters, and  go  on  with  the  3d  tome  of  2^naras,  he  may 
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pass  on  from  Zonaras  to  Niceias  Acominaius,  or  Cho- 

nites,  who  beoins  wliere  Zonaras  ends,  and  continues 
the  history  pretty  largely  for  85  years,  to  the  taking  of 
Coostantinople  by  Baldwin  the  Flandrian,  in  the  year 
1203.  This  writer  was  born  at  Chonis,  a  town  in  Phry- 
gia,  from  whence  he  took  his  name. 

After  Nicetas,  follows  Nicephorus  Gregaras^  who 
wrote  a  history  of  145  years,  from  Theodorus  Lascares 
the  first  to  the  death  of  Andronicus  Paleoio^rus  the  lat- 
ter, in  the  year  1341,  about  which  time  he  flourished. 

But  whereas  the  fidelity  of  this  writer  is  called  ill 
question,  particularly  his  history  of  Andronicus  Pateo- 
lo^tts,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  in  here  Jakaiwet 
CantacuzenuSy  who  of  an  emperor  became  a  monk,  and 
wrote  an  excellent  history,  under  the  title  of  Christo- 
dttlus.  This  royal  historian  flourished  about  the  year 
1350.  His  history  consists  of  6  books,  of  which  the  2 
first  treat  oi  the  reign  of  Andronicus,  the  remaining  4 
of  his  own  reign,  and  what  he  did  after  the  death  of 
Andronicus.  He  was  made  a  monk  in  the  year  1380, 
when  he  took  the  name  of  Josaaphus. 

The  conclusion  of  the  history  of  the  Constantinopo* 
lifan  Empire,  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Turks, 
who  put  an  end  to  it,  may  be  learned  from  Laomcus 
Chalckondiks.  He  begins  his  history  with  Ottoman 
thesonof  Orthogul,  who  began  to  reign  about  the  year 
1300.  His  work  consists  of  10  books,  and  brings  the 
history  to  the  year  1453)  in  which  Constantinople  was 
taken  by  Mahomet  II. 

That  you  may  not  be  disap])oiiited  in  your  expec- 
tations from  those  historians  who  wrote  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  seat  of  the  empire  from  Rome  to  Constan- 
tinople.  I  must  iiilorni  you,  that,  as  from  that  time 
the  grandeur  of  the  empire  began  to  decline,  the  bounds 
of  it  to  be  contracted,  and  consequently  the  connexions 
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of  the  Romans  to  be  less  extensive  than  before ;  the 

Bijzaatine  historians,  as  those  writers  are  called,  are 
very  mucli  coatined  to  the  affairs  of  the  empire  and 
court  of  Constantinople,  which  for  several  centuries 
before  the  final  dissulutioa  ot  the  empire  was  very  in- 
considerable. This  part  tlieretore  of  the  preceding 
course  is  by  no  means  to  be  called  ^eitera/ history,  like 
tlic  earlier  part  of  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very 
much  limited  and  particular. 

Of  all  the  modern  compilations  derived  from  these 
sources  of  historical  knowledcre,  none  are  so  useful  as 
those  which  treat  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  laws 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  most  complete  body 
of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  is  that  which  has  been 
collected  from  the  united  labours  of  all  the  best  critics 
and  antiquaries  by  Gra^ius  and  Gronovius.  But  this 
is  an  immensely  voluminous  work,  which  few  persons 
can  purchase  or  peruse.  A  person  may  acquire  know- 
ledge enough  of  this  kind  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
the  Greek  and  Latin  historians  in  Potters  excellent  and 
conipeadious  system  of  Greek  antiquities  and  in  Ken^ 
mci  s  antiquities  of  Rome ;  but  without  an  acquaint- 
ance with  these  at  least,  a  person  will  find  him.self 
greatly  at  a  loss  in  reading  the  course,  or  any  part  of 
the  course,  of  history  recommended  above.  The  most 
complete  body  of  Roman  antiquities  is  that  of  Ro- 
sinus. 

Books  which  contain  coilectious  of  coins  and  in- 
scriptions should  by  no  means  be  neglected  by  a  person 
who  is  desirous  of  receiving  all  the  light  he  can  get 
into  the  transactions  oi  any  period  ot  past  times.  The 
principal  collectors  of  these  kinds  of  records  are  Gruter 
lipsius,  Chishul,  Montfaucon,  Prideaux,  M%ochius, 
and  Fleetwood,  for  inscriptions ;  and  Spunheim,  Ursi- 
nus,  Patiuy  Vaillanty  HardouiUiand  Goltzius,  for  coins. 
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With  regard  to  the  Roman  history,  no  person  can  be 

a  competent  judge  of  many  important  things  relating 
to  it,  who  is  not  versed  in  the  civil  law^  which  contains 
the  history  of  the  domestic  policy  of  that  great  people. 
Let  every  person,  therefore,  who  proposes  to  study  Ae 
Roman  history,  by  all  means  make  himself  master  of 
Jusiimatis  Institutes  at  least,  which  contain  an  autfaen- 
tie  outline  of  their  policy;  and  this  indeed  is  suffi* 
cient  for  the  purpose  of  readinor  their  history. 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  modem 
compilations  of  ancient  history.  The  most  complete 
body  of  history  ancient  and  modern  is  the  Univn\^nl, 
and  It  IS  the  more  convenient  for  the  study  of  histoiji 
as  the  references  in  it  to  original  anthors  are  yery  large 
and  particular  on  every  paragraph  of  it ;  so  that  it  is  at 
least  a  full  index  to  universal  history,  and  furnishes 
the  reader  with  the  means  both  of  enlarging  the  story, 
and  correctino^  any  mistakes  the  authors  may  have  fallen 
into.  The  performance  is  certainly  a  very  unequal  one, 
with  respect  both  to  judgement  and  style,  and  the 
chronology  of  it  is  various,  as  might  be  expected  from 
a  work  which  could  not  have  been  completed  at  all  but 
by  a  great  number  of  hands.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  chronological  tables  adapted  to  it  are  drawn  up 
upon  the  old  exploded  system.  But  among  a  few  in- 
stances of  inaccurai^y  there  are  numberless  marks  ef 
the  greatest  labour  and  impartiality. 

Of  the  compilers  of  the  Roman  history  in  particular* 
Hooke  seems  far  preferable  to  any  other  in  French  or 
English.  He  has  showed  the  greatest  sagacity  in 
tracing  the  rise,  progress,  and  conduct  of  that  peoplei 
and  in  penetrating  into  the  characters  of  their  princ^ 
heroes. 
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LECTURE  XXV. 

As  the  history  oi'  our  own  country  both  more  lU' 
teresting  to  us,  and,  on  every  account,  of  the  most  con- 

sequence  for  us  to  be  ihorouglily  acquainted  witli^  I 
•hall  be  more  particular  in  my  directions  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  it  than  I  have  been  with  respect 
to  ancient  history.  To  do  this  in  as  complete  a  man- 
ner as  the  bounds  of  my  design  will  admit,  I  shall  tirst 
deduce  a  regular  series  of  hutoriam^  from  the  earliest 
account  of  our  nation  to  what  may  be  called  our  own 
times^and  then  give  some  account  of  the  records  which 
oor  country  affords  of  a  different  nature  (but  which  a 
careful  historian  ought  to  avail  himself  of),  and  also  of 
the  places  where  it  is  said  such  records  are  to  be  met 
with.  A  great  part  of  what  I  shall  advance  upon  this 
last  head  in  particular  will  be  extracted  from  Nicole 
sm^s  English  Historical  Library^ ,  to  which  I  would 
refer  those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  further  informa* 
tioD  with  respect  to  the  subj  ect  of  this  Lecture.  I  sha|l 
however  so  far  depart  from  his  method  as  to  give  all  I 
have  to  say  concerning  the  Britons,  Saxons,  and  all 
die  earlier  part  of  our  history,  by  itself. 

Imperfect  as  what  I  have  collected  on  this  subject 
nay  be,  it  will  at  least  suffice  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  care,  laliour,  and  sagacity,  are  necessary  to  com* 
pile  a  good  history  of  our  country,  Iroia  the  vast  variety 
of  materials  which  it  adords  for  that  purpose;  which 
will  siake  us  more  sensible  of  the  obligations  we  are 
under  to  those  diligent  historians  and  antiquarians  who 

*  First  publishe  d  in  ICOG  and  ifior  :  in  2  voU.  Bvo.   There  is  an  cn-. 
Ivged  edition,  fol.  1736.   The  author,  who  became  bi>hop  of  Carlisle, 
Aed  1737,  aged  79.  I  have  marked  the  quotations  from  this  author,  when  I 
could  ascertain  thein,  aii<!  restored  his  language,  as  Dr. Priestley  professed 
to  §MmU  from  him  — 1^. 
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have  taken  the  pains  requisite  for  that  purpose,  and 
increase  our  contempt  for  those  writerl,  who,  withont 

stirring  from  their  closets,  or  perusing  one  ancient  ori- 
ginal author,  assuoie  the  name  of  kistorianSy  and  pub- 
lish pompous  accounts  of  their  works ;  when  they  have 
done  nothing  more  than  re-pubiish,  iii  a  new,  and  per- 
haps no  better  form,  the  information  that  had  been 
collected  by  others.  Of  these  second  and  third  hand 
compilers  no  nation  perhaps  iurnishes  a  greater  num- 
ber  than  our  own.  If  such  works  be  recommended  by 
greater  symmetry  in  the  arrangement  of  their  parts, 
and  a  better  style  and  manner  of  composition,  it  can- 
not be  denied  but  that  the  authors  ot  them  have  their 
merit;  but  then  it  is  a  merit  of  a  difierent  kind  from 
that  of  the  laborious  idvestipfators  of  historical  truth, 
and  ought  not  to  be  coniounded  with  it. 

I  must  admonish  you,  however,  that  you  must  not 
promise  yourselves  much  entertainment  from  the  lan- 
guage and  style  of  the  original  historians  of  our  na- 
tion.  The  bulk  of  our  ancient  histories  are  only  to  be 

considered  as  repositories  of  facts.  It  has  only  been 
of  late  years  that  history  has  been  written  with  the 
least  degree  of  elegance  by  the  natives  of  this  coun- 
try ;  and  even  now  we  can  show  but  very  few  masterly 
compositions  of  this  kind  ;  perhaps  none  which  have 
united  with  the  merit  of  writers,  that  of  diligent  inves* 
tigators  of  historical  truth.  Indeed,  these  qualifica- 
tions in  modem  times  are  rarely  united,  though  in  an- 
cient times  they  oflen  were. 

"  The  most  ancient  British  historian  now  extant  is 
Gildas*,  He  was  a  monk  of  Bangor  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century,  a  sorrowful  spectator  of  the  mise* 
ries,  and  almost  utter  ruin,  of  his  countrymen  the  Bri- 

*  A  nstne  of  Dumbaitoo,  who  died  about  570,  aged  50.  See  Nmn, 
nkt,  Hkt.  17S9.  iv.  113.~£rf. 
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tons,  by  a  people  underwhose  bamien  they  expected 

protection  and  peace.  His  lamentable  historv^  Dc  cx- 
cidio  Britannia:*  is  ail  that  is  printed  of  his  writingSi 
Mid  perhaps  all  that  is  any  where  extant'' 

Contemporary  witli  Gildas  was  Bede'f,  who  was  a 
Saxon;  and  though  his  history  of  the  English  Qatioa;{l 
is  chiefly  ecdeaiastieal,  he  has  intermixed  several  par- 
ticulars of  the  civil  state  ol"  the  Britons  and  Saxons. 

'^The  next  British  historian  of  note  is  Nenmu^  a 
nonlii  who  flonrished  in  the  year  830."  He  is  said  to 
have  left  behind  him  several  treatises,  whereof  all  that 
13  published  is  his  liistoria  Britofmm^. 

The  next  remains  of  the  Britons  are  Hoel  Dha's 
ImoSy  which  were  enadied  about  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century  ||.  Of  these  there  are  several  copies,  both 
in  Welch  and  Latin^  still  extant ;  among^  which  is  a 
very  old  one,  written  on  parchment^  in  Jesus  College, 
at  Oxford." 

We  are  not  to  expect  any  such  assistances  for 
•loertaining  the  history  of  dbese  times  as  after-ages 

iffi^rd  us,  from  charters,  letters  patent,  &c."  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  those  times  ever  produced  such  ma- 
tBiials  for  history  ;  if  they  did,  they  have  all  perished* 
Neither  can  we  expect  any  assistance  from  the  medals 

♦  Prbtcd  Lond.  1568.  12iiio.    See  ibid.— Ed. 

t  Called  Venerable  Bede.  He  died  about  725,  aged  63.  For  a  ftill 
and  interesting:  acc()unt  of  his  life,  and  tlie  state  of  tiieology  and  literature 
in  Britain  dvinng  hib  lijue,  bcc  Biag.  Brit.  1780.  ii.  115  to  133. —  Ed, 

I  liiitaru^  Eccletimtica  Gentts  Angluruni  iAhnquinqwe,  prmted  at  Hei- 
delberg, 1687,  Ste  ibid.  p.  117.  Note  i. — Ed. 

Beoe's  History  was  translated  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  Alfred 
die  Gfe^t,  and  tbm  an  twoaditioiii  of  this 

§  Published  by  Dr.  Gale.  Of  this  work  there  is  a  M$.  in  the  BodleiaSt 
me  in  the  British  Museum»  andoneatBennet  College,  Cambridg^^Ed. 

Ad  edttiflD  from  a  MS.  lately  discovered  in  the  Vatican,  with  an  EngUah 
^'Crsionand  notes,  was  published  in  1819  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gunn,  author  of 
A  very  learned  and  interesting  worlc  on  the  Origin  of  Gothic  Architecture. 
-H.  T. 

II  Those  relating  to  ecclesiastical  affiurs  were  published  by  Speiman  iu 

p2 
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or  coins  of  die  ancient  Briton$.  The  monej  used 
here  in  Cassar's  time  was  nothing  more  than  iron  ring^ 

and  shapeless  pieces  ot  brass  ;  nor  does  it  well  appear 
that  ever  attetwards  their  kiofp  brought  ia  aay  of  an- 
other,  sort^  . 

"After  the  Conquest,  the  first  man  that  attempted 
the  writing  of  the  old  British  history  was  Jeffery^  arch- . 
deacon  of  Monmoath.  This  author  lired  under  king  - 
Stephen,  about  the  year  1 1 50,  He  had  a  peculiar  fancy 
for  stories  surmounting  all  ordinary  faith,  which  in- 
clined him  to  pitch  upon  king  Arthur's  feats  of  chi- 
valry, and  Merlyns  prophecies,  as  proper  subjects  for 
his  pen  ;  but  his  most  famous  piece  is  bis  CAnmicon, 
she  Hisiaria  BrUanum*  In  this  he  has  given  a  perfect 
genealogy  of  the  kings  of  Briiain  from  the  dajrs  of 
Brutus^  (the  supposed  son  of  .^neas,)  containing  a 
catalogue . of  above  seventy  monarchs  that  ruled  this 
island  before  Julius  Caesar  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
acquainted  with  it.  The  first  stone  of  this  fabric  was 
laid  by  Nenoius,"  but  the  superstructure  is  this  ai>*< 
thor  s  own.  .  Notwithstanding  this  author  has  not  been 
without  his  advocates,  particularly  the  famous  J,  Le- 
land  his  history  is  now  universaiiy  regarded  in  no 
other  light  than  that  of  a  romance. 

"Contemporary  with  tliis  Jeffery  was  CaradocMSy  a 
monk  of  Lancarvan  ;  who  contented  himself  with  wri- 
ting a  history  of  the  petty  kings  of  Wales  after  they* 
were  driven  into  that  comer  oi  the  island  by  the  Sax- 
ons. This  history  (which  was  written  origiuaily  in 
.  Latitti  and  brought  as  low  as  the  year  1 166  by  its  ao«> 
thor,)  was  afterwards  translated  into  English  by  Hum-. 

•  Commfnt.  Je  Script.  Brit.  p.  190.  Respecting  GiWa?,  Nenniu?,  and 
Geujffrey  of  Monmouth,  see  Mr.  George  Ellis's  Introdiictu  n  to  his  Speci- 
mens nf  Early  English  RomaiK€$,  Th€  reader  majf  fiod  there  a  summaiy 
o(  the  latter  writer.— H.  T.  - 
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pliryLhuid^and enlarged  and  published  by  Dr.Powel/' 

and  again  by  W.  Wyu,  with  a  learned  preface. 

"  After  king  Charles's  restoration,  Mr.  R.  Vaughan 
(a  learned  gentleman  of  Merionethshire)  published 
his  British  Antiquities  revived,  wherein  are  a  great  many 
curious  remarks  and  discoveries.  The  author,  it  ap- 
pears, was  well  known  to  archbishop  Usher,  by  whom 
he  was  much  countenanced  and  encouraged  in  these 

studies/' 

The  Roman  writers  treat  of  the  adairs  of  this  island, 
both  antecedent  to  their  conquest  of  it,  and  during 
their  i>tay  in  it,  only  occasionally.  Caesar  may  be  de- 
pended upon  for  an  autlientic  account  of  his  own  ex- 
pedition, and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  received  by  . 
the  natives  ,  but  it  is  certain  he  could  have  but  little 
opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people,  or  any  thing  relating  to  the  in- 
ternal state  of  the  nation.  As  the  Romans  were  after- 
wards better  acquamted  with  the  island,  we  ha\  e  more 
reason  to  depend  upon  the  little  that  we  find  of  our 
history  in  Tacitus,  Dio  Cassius,  Suetonius,  Eutropius, 
and  the  Scriptores  Romani,  who  may  all  be  supposed 
to  liave  had  the  perusal  of  such  memorials  as  were 
from  time  to  time  sent  to  the  emperors  from  their  lieu- 
tenants in  this  province.  A  great  deal  of  caution  is 
necessary  in  reading  some  of  the  last-mentioned  m- 
thors  ;  but  their  defects  are  well  supplied  by  the  fa- 
Bious  Mr.  Dodwell,  in  his  Fra  U  cLiones  Camde/tiu/ia:, 
which  will  be  highly  serviceable  to  all  persons  who 
engage  in  these  studies  Tacitus's  life  of  Agricola, 
has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  faithful  account  of 
that  generaVs  conduct  in  this  island.  He  speaks  of 
Ae  natives  with  great  impartiality. 

•  Richard  of  Cirencester's  J>$cri/)fiOfi  of  BrUaiHf  of  which  a  traoslatiou 
with  A  Commcnf;iry  was  pubh^hed  in  1809,  inaj  also  consulted  with 
advmtage. — R.  T 
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Many  defects  in  the  Roman  acca«nt»  have  been 
supplied  by  inscriptions  end  coins,  found  in  seTeml 
parts  of  our  island  ;  and  there  are  daily  new  discove- 
ries of  both.  The  Roman  oommandeiB  took  occasion 
to  magnify  their  exploits  in  this  other  world  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  reverses  of  their  coins,  from  whence  se- 
veral good  illttstratioiis  of  that  part  of  our  history  my 
be  had."  Those  preserved  in  Camden's  Briianmam 

very  valuable. 

We  are  much  more  happy  with  respect  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Saxon  times,  particularly  the  end  of  them, 

than  those  precedinsr.  It  is  remarked  by  all  writers, 
that  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  history  less  obscure  * 
than  that  of  England  after  the  ninth  century.  Nor  can 
we  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this,  when  we  are  in- 
formed bv  Matthew  Paris,  that  there  was  a  custom  m 
England  that,  in  each  mitred  abbey  of  the  order  of 
St.  Benedict,  some  persons  of  the  fraternity,  of  ability 
and  care,  were  appointed  to  reorister  the  most  consi- 
derable events  f;  ftnd  after  the  death  of  every  king  these 
diiferent  niemous  were  laid  before  a  chapter  of  the 
order,  to  be  reduced  to  a  body  of  history,  which  waa 
preserved  in  their  archives  for  the  instruction  of  pes* 
terity. 

We  have  likewise  other  remains  of  the  Saxou  timesi 
which  may  be  of  great  use  to  an  historian.  In  seve- 
ral libraries,  and  in  many  register  books  of  our  oMesI 
monasteries,  we  have  many  charters  granted  by  our 
Saxon  kings,  but  they  are  to  be  admitted  with  great 

*  VVith  this  Mr.  Hume  seems  to  have  been  too  slightly  a^cqiiainted 
to  appreciate  its  value.  The  student  is  now  however  tiirnishcd  with  a 
most  copious  and  valnal)lc  collection  of  tlie  materials  of  this  part  of  tin! 
history  of  our  country  in  thr  able  :ind  interesting  work  of  Mr,  Sharou  Tur- 
ner, cntitlcil  J  Hiilory  i'j  tlx  A  un'to-Saxmis  j2^\n\  which  is  founded  on  acare- 
lui uud  l.iboriuus  cxamiiKiiion  of  the  most  autlientic documents. — K.  T. 

f  Sec  Profc&sor  ingranrb  Preiace  to  his  vaiuable  edition  of  the  Soso* 
ChronkU,  p.  xiii.  &c. — IL  T,  * 
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cautioo.     The  records  of  the  diiirck  of  Canterbiiry 

assure  us  that  Withered,  who  reigned  about  the  year 
700,  was  the  first  who  gave  out  charters  in  writing, 
liis  predeoesBors  thinking  their  bare  word  sufficient  to 
aecsiffe  any  of  their  gifts  and  benefactions*." 

Many  of  the  Saxon  laws  have  been  published.  '^The 
firat  attempt  towards  so  good  a  service  to  the  kingdom 
was  made  by  L.  Nowel,  who  collected  all  he  could 
find,  and  left  them  to  be  translated  by  his  friend  W. 
Lanibaid.''  Mr.  Somner  corrected  the  errors  of  Lam- 
bard,  *^  adding  several  laws  omitted  by  bim^  and  giv* 
lug  a  double  translation,  in  Latin  and  English,  to  the 
whole  t-''  And  thare  have  been  some  still  later  addi'^ 
tionsand  improvements  by  other  hands ;{:.  There  is  not 
much  tu  be  learned  from  the  coins  of  any  of  our  Saxon 
l^iags ;  their  silver  ones  being  generally  of  the  same 
•126,  and  very  slovenly  minted  ^ 

The  oldest  history  of  the  Saxou  aifairs  is  the  Sa.von 
Ckrmide^  first  published  by  Abraham  Wheelock||,  who 
translated  it,  and  caused  it  to  be  printed  at  the  end  of 
his  vSaxoa  Bedc.  The  author,  or  authors,  of  this  work 
are  unknown.  Some  copies  of  it  end  with  the  year 
977,  another  brings  down  the  history  to  1001,  anoflier 
to  1070,  uad  auotherto  1154. 

♦  NkoUvn,  p.  109— £<f. 
t  lliti  pp.  111,113.— 

i  Hie  laws  of  the  Saxon,  Dtniahi  anil  Norman  timM,  ware  pabltibtd 
I17  Lemhard,  under  the  title  Archaionomia,  There  is  an  editbn  by  \Vliea> 
beky  in  fofio;  and  another,  much  enhrged,  by  Bishop  Gibeon.^Jt  7. 

§  A  series  of  Britiifa  and  Saxon  coins  to  the  Conquest  are  given  in  eight 
plates  by  Dr.  Ingram,  in  h'ls  edition  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  But  the 
corapletest  woik  on  this  subject  is  that  of  the  bte  Mr*  lludaog  in  4  vols. 
4to.— Jl.  r. 

II  Cambric! ge,  164-1.  An  improved  edition  by  Bishop  Gibson,  printed  at 
Oxford,  lti0  2,  exhibits  nearly  four  timt  s  ihe  quantity  of  ttie  Jorincr ;  but 
i*«  far  from  being  the  entire  chronicle.  A  much  more  complete  and  very 
^diluable  edition  bus  lau  ly  been  published  by  Ingram,  from  a  colla- 
tiooof  all  the  MSS.,  accompanied  with  various  reading)!,  copious  notes,  and 
an  Eugibh  version. — R.  T. 
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"The  earliest  account  we  have  of  the  reio^n  of  Al- 
fred  ia  that  of  Asterius  MoKvams^  who  lived  in  hit  i 
eottrt,  and  ia  said  to  have  been  promoted  by  bim  to  the 
bishoprick  of  Sherborn.    This  treatise  was  first  pwb-  ^ 
lished  by  Archbishop  Parker  in  the  old  Saxon  charac-  | 
ter,  at  the  end  of  hU  edition  of  Thomas  Walsin^ham's 
history*.  Asserius  wrote  his  sovereign's  life  no  further 
than  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  whicb,  according 
.to  his  computation,  fell  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  893;" 
but  the  work  is  coutuiued  by  other  hands  to  tlie  death  ! 
of  Alfred. 

"  The  nextSaxon  historian,  now  extant,  is  Eihekxri^  \ 

or  Elward  Patriciusy  descended  (as  himself  attesU)  of  | 
the  blood  royal,  who  lived  till  the  year  1090;"  but  he 
continued  his  chronicle  of  the  Saxon  kings  no  further 
than  Edgar.  ludeed,  ''the  wliole  is  a  translation  of 
a  very  false  and  imperfect  copy  of  the  Saxoa  Chro- 
nicle/' and  iu  a  very  bad  stylef* 

**  Many  things  relating  to  the  civil  government  of 
these  times  are  dispersed  in  some  particular  lives  of 
their  saints  and  kings/'  particularly  those  of  Oia,  Oa> 
win,  Ethelwolf,  and  Edward  the  Confessor.** 

Of  the  later  writers  of  the  Saxon  aifairs,  Vtrstegan 
must  be  first  mentioned.  His  RestUutian  of  Dtcm/d 
Intelligence  in  Antiquities  does  especially  relate  to  the 
language,  religion,  manners,  and  government  of  the 
ancient  English  Saxons.  A  great  many  mistakes  have 
escaped  him,  some  whereof  have  been  noted  by  Mr. 
Sheringliam.  The  rest  have  been  carefully  corrected 
by  Mr.  Somner,  who  has  left  large  marginal  notes 
upon  the  whole. 

Mr.  Selden  was  a  person  of  vast  industry,  and 
attainments  iu  most  parts  of  learning  were  so  ext^ao^ 

«  A!)  e<]itiun,  in  8vo,  was  published  at  Oxfgfd     F.  Wise,  1799.— JLI* 
t  bee  iagrani's  Preface,  p.  vii.— jR.  T. 
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dinarji  that  eveiy  thing  that  came  from  him  was  al- 
•wajTB  highly  admired  and  applauded  ;  though"  adds 
bishop  Nicolson,  his  Anakcta  do  not  so  clearly  ac- 
count for  the  religion,  government,  and  revolutions 
of  state  among  our  Saxon  ancestors  as  they  are  re- 
pui  ted  to  do.'* 

The  best  performance/'  says  Nicolson,  that  I 
know  of,  relating  to  the  prime  antiquities  of  the  Saxons, 
is  Mr.  Shcrinij^ham  ii  treatise  Dc  Angiorum  Gaitis  Ori- 
gine*  Our  civil  wars  sent  this  author  into  the  Low 
Countries,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  Dr.Marsham  and  the  Dutch  language, 
both  inclining  iuia  to  such  studies  as  this  book  shows 
him  to  have  delighted  in.  He  appears  to  have  been 
d  person  of  great  modesty,  a.s  well  us  industry  and 
learning.  His  collections  out  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  and 
chiefly  the  northern  writers,  are  highly  commendable, 

aud  fur  the  most  part  very  well  put  together.  " 

Our  Saxon  antiquary  ought  also  to  be  skilled  in 
the  writings  of  those  learned  Germans  who  have  made 
collections  of  their  own  laws,  or  have  written  such 
glossaries,  or  other  grammatical  discourses,  as  may 
bring  him  acquainted  with  the  many  ancient  dialects 
of  our  ancestors  and  kinsmen  in  that  part  of  the  world ; 
above  all  the  Sachsm  Hpicgcl,  or  Spt'culum  iSadvnicum^ 
which  is  a  notable  manual  of  the  old  laws  of  the  an* 
cient  German-Saxons 

In  order  to  understand  the  Danish  period  of  our 
history,  the  Danish  antiquities  must  be  searched  into, 

•  The  7'Ae</Tt/n/.tof  Hickes,  and  the  Glossaries  ofWachter,  Kilittn,  Hal- 
tatiH,  Ihre,  and  Schilter,  may  in  particular  be  eninnentted  ;  aud  the  collec- 
tion of  ancient  laws  in  the  T/usaurus  of  the  iatter.  Also  the  curious  works 
of  Wiarda,  |>ri!ited  at  Berlin  in  180.>,  conraining  the  Asega  Buch,  or  laws 
of  ihc  Frisiaub  m  their  ancient  lani^uage,  both  of  which  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  A  vcr^  useful  Compendium  of  Ducange*s  Glos- 
sary, io  6  volumes  8vo,  was  published  at  Halle,  1773  to  1784,  in  which 
mudi  reladng  to  English  antiquities  is  incorjKjrated. — R*  T. 
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and  the  Runic  character  understood  ;  ior  in  this  cha- 
racter   the  Daneti  registered  their  more  oonaiderable 

transactions,  upon  rocks  ;  or  on  parts  of  them,  hewn 
into  various  shsqies  and  figures.  On  these  they 
engraved  such  inscriptions  as  were  proper  for  their 
heathen  altars, triumphal  arches,  sepulchral  moiuinients, 
and  the  genealogical  histories  oi  their  ancestors.  Their 
writings  of  less  concern  (as  letters,  almanacs,  &c.) 
were  engraven  upon  wood  ;  and  because  beech  was  the 
most  plentiful  in  Denmark,  and  most  commonly  em* 
ployed  in  these  services,  from  the  word  bog  (which 
in  their  lansruage  is  the  name  of  that  sort  of  wood),  they 
and  all  other  northern  nations  hs^ve  the  name  of 
book*. 

"  Our  Danish  antiquary  should  also  l^e  acquainted 
with  the  best  Icelandic  historians ;  the  most  ancient 
whereof  is  Aras  Frode,  contemporary  with  SMumd 
(surnamed  Frode,  or  the  Wise),  about  the  year  1114. 
He  first  wrote  a  regular  history  of  Iceland^  from  the 
first  planting  of  the  country,  down  to  his  own  time: 
wherein  he  gives  an  account  also  of  the  affairs  of  Nor^ 
way,  Denmark,  and  England,  intermixed  with  those  of 
his  own  nation.  This  fell  happily  into  the  hands  of 
2%cmas  Bartkaline,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
friend  the  bishop  ot  Scalholt,  took  care  to  have  it  pub- 
lished, A.  D.  1689. 

**  There  is  likewise  extant  a  couple  of  Norwegian 
histories  of  good  authentic  credit,  which  explain  a  great 
many  particulars  relating  to  the  exploits  of  the  Danish 
kings  in  Great  Britain,  which  our  own  historians  have 
either  wholly  omitted,  or  very  darkly  recorded.  The 
former  of  these  was  written  soon  after  the  year  1 130» 

•  **  The  poorer  sort,"  adds  Nicolsoii,  *'  ustd  bark  ■  iuid  tlie  horns  ot 
rein-deer  and  elks  were  often  finely  polUhed,  and  shaped  into  hooks  of 
•evcfil  leaves.  Many  of  tbebr  old  eatomlars  are  Ukswiie  upon  booai  sf 
beasts  and  fishes.*"   Hwt.  LA,  1696,  p.  lS5.--^JEtf. 
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by  one  Tlheoderic  a  monk  The  other  was  compiled 
by  Smrro  Sturlasoniusx  who  confesses  that  he  drew 

it  out  of  the  ballads  of  the  Scaldi,  which  he  verily  be- 
lieves to  contain  nothing  but  what'  may  be  firmly  re»- 
lied  on  as  most  unquestionable  truth.  And  Arngrlm 
Jonas''  (wh6  lived  about  those  times)  "  so  far  concurs 
with  him,  as  to  assure  us  that  the  songsters  of  those  days 
were  far  from  flattery,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  moi^ 
modern  poetical  license  of  t;il)le  mid  rhodomantade  in 
recording  the  story  of  their  princes  and  patrons.  This 
book  was  translated  into  the  vulgar  Danish  language 
by  Peier  Undalleniis,  and  published  by  Worraius." 

Only  "two  Danish  historians/  Nicolson  says,  "are 
necessarily  requisite  to  be  in  the  English  antiquary's 
library  ,  tiiid  those  are  Saxo  Ci ) mnmaticus  and  his  con- 
temporary and  fellow-servant  Sueno  Agonis^  of  both 
which  we  have  an  excellent  edition  by  Stephanius, 
Saxo  is  commonly  reckoned  the  most  ancient,  as  well 
as  most  polite,  historian  of  Denmark,  dyin<>-  provost 
of  the  cathedral  church  at  Roschild  A.D.  1204.  Saxo 
himself  says  he  compiled  a  good  part  of  his  history  nut 
of  the  Icelandic  ballads,"  and  "  Sueno  declares  that 
his  is  mostly  taken  from  the  tales  and  traditions  of  old 
people  yet  the  former  is  thousfht  by  Amgrim  Jona9 
and  J.  Lyscander  not  to  have  made  good  use  of  his 

authorities  t* 

**  The  great  restorer  of  the  decayed  antiquities  of 
Denmark  was  Oiaua  Wonnius;  who  has  also  enabled 
us  to  make  many  new  discoveries  in  those  of  our  own 
natiou.    His  Literaiura  Rmica  was  the  first  happy 

•  *f  Who  ackoowleclges  his  whole  fabric  to  be  built  upon  tradition ;  and 
itet  the  old  northern  history  is  no  where  now  to  be  bad,  only  Xf^m- 

ding  )rnm  aiUiqtm  earminibus." — Ed, 

t "  Lyscander  seems  to  intimate  that  he  had  a  greater  care  of  the  style 
than  matter  ofhis  book."  Sojro  appears  to  have  been  the  historical  Uiuue 
of  the  l£th  century. — EfiU 
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attempt  mmde  ■  towards  the  right  explaimog  of  the 

oid  Cimbrian  monunientii  ;  which,  till  his  time,  had 
laid  neglected,  aud  unknown  to  the  learned  worldi  not 
•only  in  those  northern  kingdoms,  but  in  several  parts 
of  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  European  countries,  where 
the  Gothic  arms  and  letters  had  gained  a  footing.  His 
MomtmetUa  Danica  is  also  of  singular  use  to  any  man 
that  pretends  to  write  upon  any  branch  of  our  English 
antiquities ;  some  whereof  are  particularly  illustrated 
by  the  worthy  author  himself.  Thomas  Bartholine,  son 
to  the  famous  physician  of  that  name,  has  given  us  an 
addition  to  Wormius  s  discoveries  V 


< 

LECTURE  XXVI. 

ArTEE  iheConquest  (as  Sir  William  Temple  observesX 

though  the  history  of  Ensfland  was  not  for  a  long  time 
written  by  any  one  skilful  hand,  yet  is  represented 
in  so  clear  a  lio^hty  as  leaves  very  little  either  obscore 
or  uncertain  in  the  history  of  our  king:dom,  or  the  sue- 
cession  of  our  kings  t ; "  and  for  this  advantage  we  are 
indebted  to  our.  monasteries.  I  shall  only  give  an  ae> 
count  of  the  principal  of  our  historians  since  that  period, 
and  this  as  briefly  as  possible,  ranking  tliem  in  the  se- 
veral centuries  wherein  they  wrote. 

The  first  of  our  English  historians  after  the  Conquest 

'  •  The  works  of  the  Rev.  James  Johnson,  secretary  of  iegatioo  at  iIm 
court  of  Denmark,  should  be  mentioned  under  this  ht^ac! :  especiaUy^»- 
tiguitatet  Crfto-Scandicstf  Copenhagen,  1786,  containmg  a  series  of  ex- 
tracts connected  with  British  and  Irish  history,  from  Snorro,  the  Land- 
oamahoc,  Egil-ScallagrimS  saga,Niala-saga,  ().  'I  rvggvasonar-sapja,  Ork- 
nevini;a-sas;a,  and  \ariuus  oilier  Icelandic  ami  bcaiKiiuavian  records.  His 
other  pubhcations  should  also  be  consulted,  viz.  ^n%ui^a/fi  Celio-Normm" 
nk^;  Anecdotes  of  Olave  the  Black,  Iiaco*s  Expedition  against  Scotland, 
Mid  tiie  Deaili^Soog  of  Regner  Lodbroek :  the  lait  tlurae  m  in  Icflludk 
and  Eogiisli^Jt.  T. 
t  lotooducciooy  1095.  p.  SI7.— 
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WM  Ingulphus  of  Croylof^,  He  wrote  the  history  of  his 
monastery,  and  in  it  relates  many  things  concerning 
the  kings  of  EagUnd.  He  begins  in  thie  year  of  Christ 
828,  with  Penda  king'  of  Mercia,  and  ends  at  the  year 
1089,  which  was  the  third  year  of  William  Rufus.  This 
author  was  the  soli  of  a  coartier  of  Edward^  the  last  . 
kin^r  of  the  Saion  race.  He  was  reckoned  an  excellent' 
Aristotelian  philosopher.  He  was  counsellor  to  Wil- 
liam duke  of  Normandy,  and  after  the  conquest  of  En* 
prlsnd  was  by  him  made  abbot  of  Croyland.  The  re- 
lation this  author  bore  to  King  Wil  lam  manifestly 
biases  him  in  the  account  he  gives  of  Harold 

Abont  the  same  time  wrote  Mariatms  Scaius  (a 
monk  of  Mentz  in  Germany),  who  brought  down  our 
English  historyi  interwoven  with  a  more  general  one 
of  Europe,  as  low  as  the  year  1083."  He  was  reckoned 
an  elegant  writer  for  the  times,  and  Ins  work  "  met 
with  such  an  universal  and  great  applause  in  our  mo- 
nasteries, that  there  was  hardly  one  in  the  kingdom 
tkat  wanted  a  copy  of  it,  and  some  had  several.  The 
best  and  most  complete  manuscript  copy  is  in  the  pub- 
lic library  at  Oxford." 

**The  earliest  history  in  the  12th  century  was  writ- 
ten  by  Florentius  Bravonius^  a  monk  of  Worcester/** 
who  in  many  places  of  his  work  has  almost  transcribed 
JhriamiSj  but  "  he  has  added  very  many  collections 
out  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  other  writers.  His 
book  endedf  with  bis  life,  in  the  year  1119;  but  it  was 
contimied  50  >  years  farther  by  anotl^er  monk  of  the 
same  monastery." 

EadmeruSy  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  is  our  next  his- 
torian, whose  HUioria  Navarumj  &e.,  was  published  by 

*  **  Pelting  that  pfince,"  adds  Nicolson  *'  with  a  volley  of  hard  names, 
aU  m  a  breatlt,  *  Contemptor  pra^stit:?^  fidei,  ac  iiec|utteff  obtitus  stti  sacra* 
Mti,  tbfoQo  rtsio  se  intrasit.' 
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Mr.  Seidell,  and^  coiitaiiis^tlie  hiftt^ny  of  -  the  tiro  Wti- 
liamsy  and  Henry  I.,  from  the  ye^r  1066  to  1122. 
I^iqolson  says ;  it  h  a  work  of  great  gravity,  and  un- 
qttestioaable  authority.."  The  mtimate  acquaintance 
the  author  had  with  archbishop  Anselm  did  not  bias 
him  in  favour  of  the  clergy.  "  The  character  whieh 
Selden  himself  givea^  of  him  is  that  hi^  slyle  eqiiak 
that  o{  Malmsbury^  his  matter  and  composure  exceed 

.  "  But  WUUam  (monk  and  library-keeper)  M^bm- 
hury  has  had  the  highest  commendations  iraagioa- 

ble  Qfiven  him  by  some  of  our  best  critics  in  £i^liah 
history/'  He  wrote  De  GestU  Regum  Anglomm,  in  6 
books^  with  an  appendix  in  2  more,  which  he  styles 
HistovKC  Xovell(E,  In  these  we  have  a  judicious  collec- 
tion of  whatever  he  found  on  record,  touching  the  at 
fairs  of  England,  from  the  first  arrival  of  the  Sujpmm, 
concluding  his  work  with  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  to 
whom  he  shows  himself  as  hearty  an  enemy  aa  bis  pa- 
tron Robert  earl  of  Glocester  could  possibly  be." 

**  Simeon  Dunchnoisis  and  Ea  I  red  khhoi  of  Rievauls 
are  our  next  historians  of  note  in  this  century.  The 
fi>riner  was  monk  and  precentor  of  Durham  A.  D.  1 164« 
and  mip^ht  justly  be  reckoned  one  of  tbj  most  learned 
men  of  his  age.  But  his  two  books  DegeHis  ftgtm 
are  noihis  master-pieces.''  His  history  begins  at  the 
death  of  Bede  in  732,  and  ends  in  the  year  1129. 

Abbot  Ealred  gives  us  a  abort  genealogy  of  oar 
kings"  tQ  Henry  11.  but  enlarges  chiefly  on  the  praises 
of  David  king  of  Scots,  founder  of  a  great  many  ab- 
bics  for  the  Cistercians.". 

About  the  same  time  flourished  Henry  archdeacon 
of  Huntingdon,  whose  8  books,  concluding  with  tbe 
reign  of  King  Stephen,  were  published  by  Sir  Heniy 
SaVil.   After  Bede's  time  he  has  many  particulars  out 
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of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  which  had  been  omitted  by  our 

historians  before  hiin.    He  is  pleased  to  take  notice  of 
one  ^eat  truth,  that  he  writes  very  confusedly/' 
William  of  Newburg  was  so  called  from  a  monastery 

in  Yorkshire  of  that  name,  whereof  lie  was  a  member. 
His  history  begins  at  the  death  of  Henry  I.  and  ends 
at  the  year  1197/'  though  he  is  said  to  be  alive  A.  D. 
1220.  He  has  with  great  keenness  exposed  the  fables 
of  Jetirey  of  Monmouth*,  for  which  he  is  blamed  by 
Leland. 

*^  The  13th  century  begins  w  itli  Gcrvdsv,  a  monk  of 
Canterbury,  who  is  reported  to  liave  been  a  most  ju- 
dicious antiquary  and  methodical  historian,  and  to 
have  made  excellent  collections  of  the  Britisli  and  Eu- 
giish  story  from  the  comuig  in  of  the  Trojans,  down 
to  the  year  1200."  All  that  is  extant  of  his  works  begins 
withtheyearin2,  which  was  the  12th  year  of  Henry  I. 
and  ends  with  the  death  of  Richard  1.  It  is  said  to  be 
done  with  great  judgement 
"  Cotemporary  with  these  two,  and,"  as  Nicolsonsays, 
a  much  greater  historian  than  both  of  them  joined, 
WW  Rcger  de  Hoveden^  who  seems  to  have  been  chap- 
hin  for  some  time  to  King  Henry  II  t**'  He  has  de- 
daced  our  history  to  the  year  of  Christ  1202,  the  4th 
year  of  John  s  reign. 

The  next  historian  of  note  and  figure  is  Ralph  de 
Diccto,  dean  of  London  ;  who  wrote  about  the  year 
1210."  He  composed  2  treatises,  one  called  Abbre- 
vimtiones  chronicorumy  and  the  other  Imagines  kislo* 
rianim.  The  former  contains  an  abstract  of  our  his- 
tory (but  chiefly  in  church  matters)  down  to  the  Con- 

•  **  Of  whose  History  he  gives  tliis  sharp  cluiructcr :  that  it  contains  only 
*  pro  cipiandis  liritonum  maculis  ntlicula  tigmcnia.'  " — Kd. 

t  "  Kins'  Edward  1.  is  said  to  have  caused  diligent  searcli  to  he  niade  in 
■aH  iii€  iibraries  in  England  lor  ilovedea'b  History,  to  adjuit  the  dispuie 
;ibout  the  homage  due  from  the  crown  of  Scotland." — £</. 
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quest.  The  latter  gives  -the  portraictores  of  some  of 
our  kings  more  at  length,  ending  with  the  first  years  of 
King  John  8  reigD*  Mr.  Selden  is  much  in  the  praises 
of  this  author  and  his  works*.** 

"  Soon  alter  tiiese  appeared  Matthew  Paris,  a  monk 
of  St  Aiban  s,  one  of  the  most  renowned  historians  of 
this  kingdom.  His  HiHaria  Major  conitAm  the  annali 
(at  large)  of  8  of  our  kings,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
feign  of  William  I.  to  the  conclusion  of  that  of  Heo^ 
III.  From  tiie  year  1259  (wherein  this  M,  Paris 
died)  to  the  death  of  Henry  ILL  it  was  continued 
by  William  Rishanger,  a  monk  of  the  same  fratemitf. 
The  whole  book  manifests  a  great  deal  of  i^andouranil 
exactness  in  its  author,  who  fiirnishes  us  with  so  par- 
ticular a  relation  of  the  brave  repulses  given  by  many 
of  our  princes  to  the  usurping  power  of  the  Rmnan 
seef,  that  it  is  a  wonder  how  such  an  heretical  his- 
tory came  to  survive  thus  long.  The  same  author  wrote 
an  abstract  of  the  fore-mentioned  book,  to  which  he 
gave  the  title  of  Chronica^  and  W.  Lambard  first  chris- 
tened it  HUtoria  MuiorJ'  It  contains  "  several  parti« 
eulars  of  note  omitted  in  the  larger  history.  The  fUrest 
copy  of  this  book,  supposed  to  be  written  by  the  au- 
thor's own  hand,  is  [1696]  in  the  kings  library  at  St 
James's." 

**  The  Chronicle  of  Mailross^^oncrh  its  title  may  seera 
to  rank  it  among  the  records  of  another  kingdom,  may 
justly  challenge  a  place  among  our  English  historians, 
since  it  chiefly  insists  upon  the  aflkirs  of  this  uatioii. 
The  abbot,  or  prior,  of  Dundrainand  in  Galloway,  & 
nursery  under  Mailross,  is  thought  to  have  been  the 

♦  "  Thotigh  all  that  is  liprp  rpmmibpred  is  usually  copied  out  of  otbu 

writers,  who  are  often  transcribed  vnrbaiiin." —  V.d. 

t  **  Yet  lie  is  a«i  kind  to  the  pope  :is  he  is  either  to  the  king  himself  <^r 
tlic  abbot  of  St.  Aibaua,  ior  he  uKhscnminateljf  la&ku%,  upon  occ»»)00, 
every  body  thaicoines  in  bis  way." — Ed. 
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M 

lint  compiler  of  tbk  work ;  but  it  was  afterwards  con- 
tinued by  several  hands  down  to  the  year  1270.'* 

The  14th  century  begins  with  Thomas  Wikes.  ^'His 
liistory,  wbich  begins  at  the  conqaest,  ends  at  th^ 
death  of  Edward  I.,  A.  D.  1307.  The  author  was  ca* 
noD  regular  of  Osney  near  Oxford,  and  writer  as  clearly 
and  fullyy  especially  in  some  passages  relating  to  the 
Banm-warSy  as  so  compendious  a  chronicle'  as  his  is, 
would  allow  him  to  do/'  His  style  is  elegant  for  the 
times. 

^Nkkalas  Trieei^  son  of  sir  Thomas  Triret^  lord 

chief  justice,  was  prior  of  a  moaastery  of  dominican 
friars  in  London,  where  he  was  buried  A.  D.  1328/* 
His  history  ts-  in  French,  and  bears  the  title  of  Les 
Ge^ks  dc6  Apostoik^s*,  EmpereurSy  h  Rois ;^  an  e^cel- 
leDt  copy  of  it  is  in  Merton  college  at  Oxford. 

"  Roger  Cestrenntf  who  was  a  benedictine  monk  of 
St.  Werburg's  in  Chester,  was  Trivet's  contemporary, 
and  wrote  a  4arge  account  of  the  affairs  of  this  nation. 
This  work  he  entitled  FciycraticaTempanm,  and  began 
it  with  the  coming  in  of  the  Romans.  He  continned 
it  at  first  no  further  than  the  year  1314,  but  added  after- 
wards a  supplement  of  15  years  more."  There  are  many 
manuscripts  of  this  work  in  the  Harleian  library. 

"About  the  same  time,  as  Mr.  Selden  probably  con- 
jeciures^  lived  the  autlior  of  that  chronicle  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  John  Brontptonj  some  time  abbot  of 
Joreval  (or  Jorvaulv)  in  the  county  of  ^  ork  ;  which 
begins  with  the  coming  in  of  Augustine  the  monk, 
A.  D.  528,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Richard  1. 1199.'' 
Thii  author  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  collection 
and  version  which  he  has  given  us  of  the  Saxon  laws, 
in  Latin,  made  in  ^e  time  of  Edward  III. 

*    Or  Popes.  Sftlmau   Gloss,  in  voce  JpostoUei,"  iiicoUw* — liX 
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rished  in  the  reigrn  of  Edward  III.  (whose  reign  hehai 
more  largely  described),  begios  in  the  year  10G6,  and 
ends  #ilh  the  yettr  1308.  He  was  a  ttiMk  ctf  Glastoih 
bury,  a  person  of  great  industry,  aiid  a  very  learned 
flaan  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
Ral]^  H^dm,^mc/iilk<}i     fKsrAM^^  io  Chester, 

wrote  a  history  which  he  iiiylcs Polj^chranicojiy  compiled 
chi^y  from  the  writings  of  others,  particularly  from 
some  ancient  chronideB  which  are  now  wholly  lost 
tie  died  very  old,  in  the  year  1377. 

^  John,  vicar  of  TinmoiUh,  afterwards  monk  of  St 
Alban's,  A,  D.  1366,  was  a  mighty  collectpr  of  our  En^ 
igWsh  histories,  which  he  has  left  digested  into  3  very 
large  volumes,  whereof  there  are  now  [1696]  fair  co- 
pies in  the  libraries  at  Oxford,  Lambeth,  &c.  Tkej 
bhicffly  relate  to  the  doughty  feats  and  mirades  tif  our 
English  saints.^' 

Matthew^  a  benedictine  monk  of  Wettmimter,  was  a 
great  collector  of  former  historians,  from  whidi  he  is 
Usually  styled Jiojilegus.  His  history  ends  at  the  year 
1307,  which  it  is  not  probable  he  long  survived.  ''  The 
ftiodt  eminent  of  his  cantinuators  was  Aibm  MerhnuA, 

canon  regular  of  St.  PauTs,  and  an  eminent  civilian. 
Ue  begins  his  work  at  1302,  and  his  hrst  part  reaches 
onlytol343;  butthesecofndcontiiities^stcirytoA.]). 

1380,  in  all  likelihood  the  year  of  liis  own  death.** 

Henri/  de  Knighton^  one  oi  the  canons  of  Leicester,, 
in  this  century,  wrote  a  chronicle  of  the  dieiiis  JEfi- 
gland y  as  he  styles  it.  In  his  first  book  he  gives  us  some 
account  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  aflairs,  Irom  the  time 
'of  Edgar,  who  1)egan  his  reign  in  968,  to  William tbe 
Conqueror ;  and  then  he  writes  more  largely  to  the 
year  1395,  which  was  the  19th  year  of  Richard 
in  whose  time  he  lived. 
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^  The  IStk  ^entttiy  was  'one  of  the  moBt  nide  and 

illiterate  ag^es.**  Among  the  few  who  were  eminent  for 
leaniiag  in  was  sir  John  Froissartj  some  time 
and  Ireaanrer  of  Ohimajr  in  the  diocese  of  Leige. 
His  woric  •Gontaaas  a  general  history  of  the  afiairs  of 
France,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
EngfauKl ;  .though  it  chiefly  insists  on  those  of  this  na- 
tion," tnd  particularly  the  wars  between  the  English 
and  French  from  the  year  1335  to  1400.  "The  au- 
dK»r  WIS  a  Frenchman  bom,  but  was  brought  tip  in 
die  coorf  of  king  Edward  III. ;  and  many  years  after 
familiarly  conversant  in  Richard  11.  8."  His  account  of 
things  seems  to  be  plain  and  honest,  and  perhaps  no 
person  gives  a  better  account  of  theaffairs  <^ those  two 
princes.  He  wrote  in  his  own  native  languap^e,  which 
in  his  time  was  the  court  language  of  England/ 

Paesing  by  a  set  of  very  ordinary  writers,  the  next 
historian  worthy  of  our  notice  is  "  TTiomas  Walmighamy 
a  benedictine  monk  of  St  Alban  s,  and  very  probably 
ftgimfrtfeuor  of  history  in  that  monastery,  about  the 
year  1440.  His  short  history  begins  at  the  conclusion 
of  Henry  III.  s  reign,  where  Matthew  Paris  ended  his," 
and  continues  the  history  to  the  end  of  Henry  V.  "  His 
Hypodigma  Neusiria,  as  he  calls  it,  has  a  more  parti- 
cular regard  to  the  atlairs  of  Normandy  ;  giving  an  ac- 
count, at  large,  of  that  dukedom,  from  the  time  it  first 
came  into  the  hands  of  Rolh  and  his  Danes,  down  to 
the  Gth  year  of  Henry  V.,  wherein  the  reader  will  find 
many  occurrences  not  elsewhere  to  be  met  with.'^ 

*  There  are  some  interesting  particulars  respecting  this  chronicler 
ttttmttd  bgr  Mr.  Ha^^ey  in  a  note  to  his  Etmy  on  Hutory,  B.  ii.  194.  See 
W»  BoMf  kc  17S5»  ii.  160^177.  It  'is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind 
the  lOMler  of  Hie  life  and  Translation  of  Froitsart,  by  the  late  Mr.  Johnes 
oTHalbd^fd. 

An  old  translation,  by  Lord  Bemcrs,  has  also  been  lately  reprinted.  An 
uaSbfin  e<)ition  of  the  French  chroniclersi  in  Svo^  is  now  publishing  in 

<t  2 
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^^WiUiam  Caa^ton  was  a  menial  servaAtlbr  thirty 
years  together  to  Margaret  dnebess  of  Burgundy  (sis* 

ter  to  our  king  Edward  IV.)  in  Flanders.  He  return- 
ed into  Englandi  where  hnding,  as  he  says,  an  imper- 
fect history  (begun  by  one  of  the  monks  of  St  Alban  s) 
he  continued  it  ia  Ejiglish,  giving  it  only  the  Latm 
title  of  Fructus  TemporumJ'  Though  only  "  r  small 
portion  of  this  work  is  owing  to  this  Ruthor^  he  usually 

bears  the  name  of  the  whole,  which  begins  with  the 
first  inhabiting  of  this  island,  and  ends  the  last  year 
of  EdwardlV.,  1483;'  This  ROthor  hRd  cerla^ 
good  '^opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  the  court 
transactions  of  his  own  time ;  but  his  fancy  seems  to 
l^tve  led  him  into  an  undertaking  above  his  slrengdi." 

John  Ro99y  with  the  account  of  whom  we  4irU  close 
this  century,  was  a  man  of  tolerable  parts,  and  sin- 
gular industry.  He  trRvelled  over  the  giealest  part  of 
England,  and  made  large  collections  out  of  tiie  UhfR> 
ries  where  he  came,  relating  to  the  history  and  anti- 
quities of  this  kingdom.''  His  hUtory  of  our  kings 
is  still  extant**  in  the  Cotton  Library,  removed  lo  the 
British  Museum.  It  contains  "  many  collections  illus- 
traiing.the  antiquities  of  our  universities.'* 


LECTURE  XXVIL 

The  first  writer  worthy  of  our  notice  in  the  16th  cen* 
tury  is  ^^Robert  Fabiaih  an  eminent  merchant,  and 
sometime  sheriff  of  London,  where  he  died  A.D.  1512. 
His  Hisiariartm  Canambmike  consist^  of  seven  parts, 
whereof  the  six  first  bring  down  his  story  from  Bmtm 

♦  "He  at  last  retired  to  Guy's  Cliff  (about  a  mile  from  Warv.  ick)  oi\  i'ne 
banks  of  the  Avon,  where  he  spent  ilie  remainder  of  bis  lite,  auU  dkvi 
4.  D.  1491."  i^ico/wn.— £J. 
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to  William  the  Conqueror,  and  are  chiefly  taken  out 
of  Geoffry  of  Monmouth ;  and  the  seventh  gives  an  ac- 
coQDt  of  our  kings  froin  the  Conquest  to  Henry  VIL* 
He  19  very  particolar  in  the  affairs  of  London,  many 
good  things  being  noted  by  him,  which  concern  the 
government  of  that  great  city,  hardly  to  be  had  else* 
where.  He  mixes  all  along  the  French  history  with 
the  English,  but  in  different  chapters.  In  the  begiii- 
fling  of  the  seventh  part  he  observes  Higden  s  method 
of  making  his  years  commence  at  Michaelmas.*' 

Polydore  Virtril  was  the  most  accomplished  writer, 
lor  elegancy  and  clearness  of  style»  that  this  age  af* 
Ibfded."  He  wrote  the  history  of  our  nation  in  Latin 
to  Henry  VI 11.  He  was  much  acquainted  with  En- 
glish adairs  ;  but  being  a  catholic,  he  gives  a  very  un- 
fair account  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  conduct  of 
the  protestants.  His  work  however  is  necessary  to 
supply  a  chasm  of  almost  seventy  years  in  our  history, 
iochiding  particularly  the  lives  of  Edward  IV.  and  Ed* 
wtrd  v.,  which  period  is  hardly  tobe  found  in  liatin 
io  any  other  author. 

Edward  Hall^  who  was  some  time  recorder  of  Lon- 
don, where  he  died  A.  D.  1547,  wrote  a  large  account 
of  the  wars  betwixt  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
which,  in  a  very  tlattering  epistle^  he  dedicates  to 
Henry  VIII.    If  the  reader  desires  to  know  what  sort 

of  deaths  were  worn  in  each  king's  reign,  and  how 
the  fashions  altered,  this  is  an  liistorian  for  his  pur- 
pose ;  but  in  other  matters  his  information  is  not  very 
nkable.** 

The  Chronicle  written  by  William  Harrison  and 
A^pA  HoUingshead,  two  obscure  clergymen  t>  was  well 

*  **Cardii\al  Wolsey  is  said  to  have  procured  all  ihc  copips  of  tliis 
liisior)  liiat  he  coold  meet  with,  to  be  burned ;  because  tlic  diurch's 
ninODy  was  thcreliy  too  plainly  discovered."  NIcoUon, — Ed. 

t  "HiCic  duliiura  aie  bU[>|)U5cd  lu  have  bctii  bulli  clergymen,  but  it 
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v««eiv8d,  and  is  sliH  ^eatlj  esteened*.  "Ballings- 
head  frequently  owns  the  great  assistance  lie  had  fifora 
FiVDcis  Thynoei  aone  time  (in  the  reigA  ot  qimn 
ElMbeth)  LmcMtor  hendd,  awl  mm  oHiiiieDt  Mttkpiaijr. 

The  second  edition  of  this  history  was  coiitiuued  to 
&e  year  1586  by  Joku  Uookcty  alias  Vovuel  t*" 

Tlie  fint  andior  we  meet  with  in  the  17tb  Mb 

tury  is  John  Stow,  "  He  \v^ls  a  inemlicr  of  the  mer- 
chant taylors'  company  in  London,  tie  travelled  ou 
foot  through  a  good  pattof  England  in  search  ate 

the  manuscript  historians,  in  the  libraries  of  our  ca- 
thedral churches,  and  was  very  exact  and  critical  lo 
hia  ooUectioxis:|:»  Having  spent  abave  forty  yeais  ia 
these  studies,  he  was  put  upon  the  correction  and  pub- 
lishing of  Reyne  Wolf  a  C/iramck  by  Archbishop  Whu- 
gift;  and  he  had  faifly  transcribed  hto  wQiky  a»i  made 
it  ready  for  &e  press,  when  he  died,  A.  D.  lAMk 
Upon  his  death  the  revising  and  ccmtinuation  of  his  - 
work  w«s  conoBttted  to  Edward  Howes,  who  snjrs  ha 
bestowed  Airty  years  in  bringing  it  into  that  goad 
order  and  method  in  which  we  now  see  it.** 
^  The  Chronicle  o£  Joirn  Speed  b  the  largest  a&d 
bes^"  says  Nicolson,  we  have  hitherto  extant  It 
begins  with  the  first  inhabitants  of  tlie  island,  and 
ends  with  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  under  luJig 
Jamesy  to  whom  it  is  dedicated." 

The  Chronicle  of  sir  Richard  Baker,  who  died  in 
die  Fleet,  A,D.  164V  met  with  very  great  success. 

ttnot  oertuoly  known  where  they  spent  the  most  of  their  days,— «o  lo- 
niarkably  Gsrdul  have  th^  been  to  benefit  the  puliUcfc,  witbont  the  wai^ 
•f  making  Ifaeir  own  story  known  to  posterity.'*  Ninkm,  Sea  alio  Wnodfii 
Aikm.  Om,  1S91.  i.  189,  no^£l> 

*  It  was  reprinted  a  few  yean  ninfU  n  Btf, 

t  See  Hooker  in  Ath,  Oxmu  L  S70. — Ed. 

X  "  Even  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and  Mr.  Camden  (not  to  nentiaB  othen 

of  a  Ic^s  repute)  havr  holdly  taken  ^pvpral  things  upon  his  siogle  Cfa- 
dit,  and ,  so  metioies,  without  beiog  so  jii«t «» to  own  their  bawefacmv'*  Jl^ 
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The  mtiiw  himself  wrote    tha  hialory  of  aw  kingt 

from  the  Roman  government,  dow  n  to  the  end  of  king 
James  l.'s  reign;  but  it  was  continued  to  tke  restora« 
tioB  bf  fidward  PhiUpa^  wha  having  the  petUBal  of 
tome  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle's  papers  might  have 
set  that  great  revolution  iu  its  true  light,  had  not  am- 
UtioB  wd  flailery  carried  him  beyond  tim  trail  and 
his  copy  t-" 

In  latter  times  we  have  had  no  want  oi  hiftorians, 
at  ieait  of  cQmpileffs  of  history.  nemiifiMrftuneisthat 
tao  many  of  them  have  been  misled  by  some  femnrite 
hypothesis,  which  they  seem  to  have  written  to  sup- 
port. To  pass  by,  ihmfore,  such  writers  as  sir  Win* 
stonCSrarchill,  Sandfovd,  Brady,  Tym\y  Schard,Oaite, 
md  Guthrie,  which  are  either  sai4  to  tail  und^r  the 
former  censure,  or  are  too  yolnminous,  or  ill  d^gesled^ 
ta  be  read  wilii  much  pleasure  or  improTement)  i  shall 
give  a  short  view  of  the  more  considerable  that  remain, 

Qarembm,  who  accompanied  Charles  11;  ia  his  ex- 
its, who  was  aflsrwards  his  chancellor,  and  feat  ef  all 
discarded  by  him,  wrote  a  full  and  pretty  faithful  his- 
tory of  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  But 
SI  he  is  thought  to  adhere  too  much  to  the  royal  party, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  reader  to  compare  his  ac- 
count of  things  with  those  of  Whitlock|  and  Ludlow, 
who  were  of  the  opposite  party ;  of  whom  the  one  was 
a  zealous  Presbyterian  and  the  other  an  Independent ; 

*  One  of  Milton's  nephews;  of  whom  there  is  a  recent  life^b^  Mr.  God« 

t  '^SooD  aOer  teM  aSditbDS  wm  poAdiihad/'  says  NMion  (ikn 
quotatkms  fiom  whom,  on  EngliBb  histoimi^  m  hm  coaduded),  *  the 
vbole  bo(dc  Yvtft  mamined  l^'DioitiisBkmnt^  who  gave  the  weirld  such  & 
specimen  of  its  many  end  gross  ertm  as  ought  to  heve  shaken  its  credit. 
And  yet  (so  little  regard  have  we  for  truth,  if  a  stwy  be  hot  handsomely 
told)  the  Chronicle  has  been  reprinted,  snd  sells  as  well  aa  ever,  aotwith- 
Manding  all  the  old  feults  remain  uncorrected.*' — Ed. 

t  See   Chrmkm  mid  Wkklock  compmtd;'  by  Oldmiion.  U%7.--Ed. 
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and  who,  oh  account  of  the  rank  and  mploymeDts 

they  bore  under  the  comtnonwealtli,  had  no  less  ad- 
vantage than  Clarendon  of  being  well  infonned  of  what 
th^  wrote*  Clarendon  is  the  first  Eoglftshman  who 
seems  to  have  attempted  to  write  history  with  any  de* 
gsee  jof  dignity ;  and  considering  how  bad  a  taste  fiwr 
donpotaition  prevailed  at  this  tiflie»  his  success  was  ooa* 
siderable.  But  the  length  of  his  periods,  and  hiskng 
and  frequent  parentheses,  are  very  tiresome 

Few  writers  have  ever  had  a  bett^  opportunity  of 
procuring  informatioa  than  bishopBtinief ;  and  thelEi- 
iorj/  he  has  left  us  of  his  4mn  Times  is  certainly  a  va- 
Im^le  wock  t«  But  being  a  lealous  advocate  for  the 
bouses,  of  Orange  and  Hanover,  lie  is  charged  with 
great  partiality,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  without  reason* 
by  the  party  whose  principles  he  opposed. 

Of  all  the  general  histories  of  our  nation  till  the  Re* 
volution  none  are  so  full  and  so  impartial  as  that  writ- 
ten by  Rapiuy  a  Frenchman,  who  came  over  with  king 
William  firom  Holland,  and  after  having  served  under 
him  in  Ireland,  and  travelled  as  tutor  to  some  of  our 
fiuglish  nobility,  retired  af^ain  to  Holland,  where  be 
9pent  twenty  jrears  in  the  composition  of  this  estceUest 

history.  If  this  writer  be  thought  tedious  in  some  parts 
of  his  work,  it  is  owing  to  his  extreme  oare  to  omit  no 
ciiieunistance  of  any  important  transactibn,  and  to  Us 
fidelity  in  keeping  close  to  his  authorities.  The  notes 
of  Tindal,  who  translated  this  work,  are  an  useful  su{h 
plement  to  it,  and  a  correction  of  it  in  several  pbu^  ^ 
The  same  author  has  written  a  continuation  of  Rapin 
to  the  reign  of  George  II. 

*  Dr.  Towm  justly  adds,  that  *^  in  his  stories  of  ghosU  and  oaMiis,be 
displays  no  smiiU  portion  of  tupcntitraii  and  creduiitj."  See  BMk 
Biogntpky,  1769.  v.  365. — Ed, 

t  A  new  edition,  "wiili  additionsBndiiolea|''wa8|iiibliallodti|yl>r.Aoiitil 
in  ()  vols.  8vo.   Oxford^  im^Ld. 
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A  more  entertaining  liistory  uf  the  same  period,  and 
much  superior  in  point  of  composition^  is  that  of  Mr. 
Bmne.  For  a  judicious  choke  of  materials,  and  a 

happy  disposition  of  them,  together  with  perspicuity  of 
»^le  in  recording  them,  this  writer  was  hardly  ever 
exceeded ;  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  his  ^ork, 
wLich  IS  by  far  the  most  elaborate.  The  earlier  part 
of  his  history  is  too  superficial.  He  has  endeavoured 
to  trace  the  progress  of  our  constitution,  and  has  de- 
scended more  into  the  internal  state  of  the  nation,  in 
exhibiting  a  view  of  the  manners  and  sentiments  of 
esdi  age,  the  state  of  property  and  personal  seeuriCy, 
with  the  improvements  in  tiie  couTeDiences  of  life,  than 
most  other  writers ;  but  he  has  represented  the  ancient 
goiemment  as  much  more  arbitrary  than  it  really  was^ 
as  will  appear  by  the  much  more  accurate  accounts  of 
Df,  Sullivan,  and  especially  Mr.  Millar,  whose  work 
sa  the  English  Constitution  I  cannot  too  strongly  re- 
commend. Some  great  fiauHsinMr.  Hume's  history 

well  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Towers  *.  Mr.  Hume  is  also 
thought  by  many  to  have  given  too  favourable  an  idea 
of  tha  dtfupacters  of  our  princes  of  the  Stewart  family, 

by  omitting  to  mention  those  particulars  in  their  con- 
duct which  have  been  most  objected  to ;  and  it  was 

*  In  OburwUiom  on  Mr.  HumeU  UUtory  of  England^  fint  publislwd 
ma  See  Towen's  IVoc^,  179S.  L  SSS ;  also  IWaod  Limg^AntnOam 
detector  of  Hioim  ww  the  Rev.  Damd  MH^ueeo^  om  of  tbe 
Edmburgh, wbetehe  i^blisbcd,  in  1756, LeUm  omMr*  Bum's  Hmtmy.^ 
CmtBritmn.  When Hiig^ b hit        011  JSKilOfy do^ 
a^lhb  "  idol  of  historic  taste,**  he  even  then  mm  himf 
"  Alreadjr  pierced  by  Freedom's  searching  mjl^ 
The  waxen  fabric  of  his  fanoe  decays." 
It  was,  however,  rraervcd  for  our  time  to  behold  one  of  the  hisionaa't 
sbkaad  inquisitive  coiintrvincn  iuiveiituring  with  compiele  success 
•'From  the  pretended  sage  to  strip  the  mask, 
When  hu>  Talse  pen,  averse  to  Freedom's  cause. 
Profanes  the  spirit  of  her  ancient  laws." 
See  the  Inuoduction,  Ch.  ii.  in  A  Hittonf  oftkc  Briiitk  Mmpittfjhm 
Jatmim9fCkMiaLtoiktRe$tm^imi.  By  Oeob  Brodie,  Ettq.  AiKracaie. 
im/L  IM.  See  abo  JStfiii.  Aev.  hu  99.  ud  We^tiimikr  Jlcv.«-«£4 
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fcobaUy  wilk  »  ¥iew  to  exeulpale  them  that  he  has 
taken  ao  amch  pains  to.  ^e  die  cofanw  that  he  kaa 

done  to  the  precerlmg  periods  of  our  history.  A  good 
aatidote  to  what  is  unfavourable  to  liberty  im  Mr.  Hume 
wiU  be  fiyund  in  the  tokj  loaaterly  Uatocjii  cf  Mft» 
Macauky*.  Tbouglk  the  style  of  Mr.  Hume  is  upon 
the  whol^  excellent;  yet  he  has  departed  move,  than  any 
other  writer  oi  the  presisnt  ag«  from  the  trae  English 
idiom,  and  leaned  laore  to  that  of  die  Frsneh  t* 

Dr.  Robertson's  history  of  Scotland  throws  great 
light  upon  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  poinl 
of  ce»position  is  not  inferior  to  Hutte^. 

A  valuable  treasnre  of  materials  for  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  England  is  contained  in  the  PariUh 
mmkny  mitorg  lately  publisliod§^  aad  in  die jmniab 
and  debates  in  Hk^  hoiMin  of  Commons,  by  wio«s  bands, 
among  which  those  taken  by  Mr.  Grey  are  the  roost 
Ysiuable ;  relating  to  the  times  boibce  and  after  tho 
infwrtant  period  cf  ike  ReToltttton|)L 

It  is  in  such  large  works  as  these,  and  the  letters  and 
journals  of  eminent  men,  who  had  a  considerable  share 
ifk  the  tiSBsactiona  of  their  ttmea,  as  those  of  MeWili[y 

*  Also  in  Godwin's  recent  Histon/  of  the  Covimomo€.aUh.-^Ed. 

t  TThis  I  pointed  out  in  the  **Notes  and  Ubsen,  alions'*  subjoined  to  my 
Enf^liih  Gratmnar,  l  o  a  common  friend  (Dr.  1  ranklm)  he  acknowledged 
the  justness  of  my  remarks,  and  promised  to  correct  his  style  in  Sitiife 
Mkm^ihoBfrnAi  MidlMlmlieteismagreatnMtsiiredoiMiC. 

1 1  mM  partkiMy  wemrnnwid  to  id»  vnder  of  EngUdi  M^totj, 
tint  Wfittoa  by  Dr.  Henry,  who  digests  it  under  eertain  heads,  as  RtUgkm, 
Cmmutre,  Arti,  &c.  in  each  reign.  In  consequence  of  this  he  has  ffwta 
more  attention  to  each  of  these  subjects  than  has  been  done  by  the  gene- 
rality of  English  liistorians  Hn  HiMoiy  oomes  down  to  tiw  aqpesaioD  of 
Edward  V^I, — Amtr.  FjUlion. 

^  In  1702 ;  compnsmg  tlie  tran«;art!ons  "  from  the  r;irliest  times  lo  the 
Restoration.'*  24  vols.  8vo.  See  also  HHrf];r;iY( 's  Si  ate  Truils,  of  which  the 
new  edition,  avo,  is  clironologicaliy  arranged,  wiUi  indexes. — Ed, 

II  Thcao  JOehaieg,  published  1763,  in  10  vols.  8vo,  extend  from  166r»  Id 

1G94.  The€oUectorws»<«SOyeinmemberfortbet(nniofpa(iij*'^'-'M 

f  I%i  JIMrt  ^^Str  JoM  MM,  ^  floOi^ 
14388 :  ed.  2nd,  1735.  See  also  Hutchinson's  and  Evelyn^  Memoirs ;  end 
besides  theStMe  Papers  of Ruthweith,  and  Ihoilow;  the  P)wId%  Loddnrf, 
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Heavy  lord  ClUrendoa,  and  others,  that  we  are  traas- 

ported  as  it  were  into  those  past  times.  These  give 
us  axk  in&ight  into  the  manners  and  turn  oi  thinking 
which  prevailed  in  them,  and  bring  us  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  persons  who  made  the  greatest  figure 
in  them.  Hereby  we  are  enabled  to  enter  into  their 
sentiments  and  views,  and  have  a  clear  idea  of  their 
peculiar  character,  temper,  and  manner.  In  such  works 
as  these  tlu'  men  themselves  are  seen  actinof  and  speak- 
ing ;  whereas  in  general  history  we  are,  at  best,  only 
told  how  they  spoke  and  acted,  which  is  a  thing  very 
different  from  the  former.  Of  such  books  as  these 
there  has  been  no  want  since  the  introduction  of  print- 
11^  into  England,  particularly  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL ;  so  that  a  very  satisfactory  idea  of  our  history 
from  that  time  may  be  had  by  any  person  who  will  take 
the  requisite  pains  for  it 


LECTURE  XXVin. 

To  the  former  writers  of  general  history^  or  of  the 
hietory  of  their  own  times,  we  shall  find  our  account 

in  adding  those  who  have  conhned  themselves  to  the 
history  of  particular  monarchs ;  since  from  these,  if 
not  manifestly  under  some  prejudices,  we  may  expect 

the  fullest  and  ivio^t  satisfactory  accounts.    I  shall 

theretbre  subjoin  a  brief  account  of  the  most  valuable 
writers  of  this  class. 

The  life  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  written  by 
WdUam  of  Foictiers,  "  Though  a  tbreigner,  and  under 
some  seeming  obligations  to  the  king's  interests,"  he 
^  has  so  fairly  acquitted  himself  as  to  find  good  credit 
with  most  of  our  historians.    There  is  a  short  anony- 

CuEoden,  Stuart,  and  Stafibid  Papers ;  and  the  Letters  latdy  selected  by 
Mr.  Ellis  irom  the  origimds  in  the  British  Museum.^£il. 
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moms  history  of  this  reign  published  by  SUas  Tajfhr 
at  the  end  of  his  treatise  of  Gavelkind.  The  writer 
lived  in  the  reigti  of  Henry  I.,  and  so  might  be  suffi- 
ciently informed  of  the  truth  of  all  he  relates.  Bnl^ 
above  ail,  sir  WiHkm  Temple  has  givm  us  the  most 
excellent  and  judicious  account  of  this  king  s  reign  and 
policy 

King  Stephei^'s  memoifs  were  collected  by  Richard^ 

prior  of  Hexham,  and  make  a  part  of  our  Decern  Sci  ij}- 
tores 

The  history  of  Heniy  II.  has  of  late  been  very  elft> 
borately  written  by-lord  Littleton:}:. 

The  expedition  of  Richard  I.  into  the  Holy  Land 
was  celebrated  by  "  Joseph  Jsamm  (or  of  Kreter),  in 
a  book  which  he  thought  fit  to  call  AntiockM.  It  is 
ill  heroic  verse,  and  iii  a  style  and  strain  of  poetry  much 
beyond  what  one  would  expect  to  meet  with  in  the 
wrHersof  that  age.  This  author  followed  the  fortanea 
of  his  prince  in  the  holy  war^.** 

The  life  of  Edward  11.  "  was  accurately  penned  in 
French  by  uiThomasDe  laMorel,  who  was  knighted  by 

*  JMMsn.  See  Sir  W.  Tempteli  Introd.  fyp.  190,  Sbc;  Alio  SirJolui 
lisjmd's  Lkotiqfthe  in.  Jfcrmmg,  Kimgt  of  Engfmi,  ISIS.— U. 

t  Nkolion,  In  1659»  a  collection  of  ten  wnten  of  English  histoiT^iMie* 
teiior  to  Bedc,  was  published,  to  which  Selden  prefixed  some  account  of 
Iben,  entitled  Judicium  de  Decern  JUstoria  Anglicmrm  Scrifioriha^'^  Skm 
AiSda*8  JUvu  of  Sefden  and  Usher,  Uil^.^,  US.^FJ. 

♦  In  1764,"  We  have"  says  NicolHon,  "  several  pictures  drawn  of  this 
k'ms,  who  is  represented  sometinies  as  a  God,  and  elsewhere  as  a  DeviJ, 
according  as  the  autlior  favoured  the  court  ol  England  or  Ilome.  Thomas 
Alav,  the  translator  of  Lucau  [aud  the  historiau  of  the  Long  Parlianmitj, 
has  given  us  (iSnui.  1S83)  sefen  books  in  English  poeliy  on  tbb  siib> 
jeet:  to  which  is  anneied  hb cbancter  lainw^  widi a  shortaurvfgr  of 
the  changes  in  his  reign,  and  a  oonpamtive  descriptioo  of  his  two  sons 
Henry  and  Richard.**— 

§  Nieoimm.  There  is  A  Short  Ktew  of  the  Long  Xj(ft«Ml  lUifft  of&nry 
HI,  King  of  England,  written  hy  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  annexed  to  Cotm 
toni  Patthuma^  1651.  It  is  unaccouotablj  omitted  in  the  edidon  1679^ 
FJ. 

U  Some  of  bis  relations  seem  ver>-  quesliouablc. — R.  X*. 
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Edward  I.,  was  couiiseller  to  Edward  II.,  and  lived  to 
the  begiiming  of  Edward  III/s  more  prosperous  reigit. 
It  was  first  translated  into  Latin  by  Walter  Baker, 

canon  of  Osncy,  near  Oxford,  and  lias  been  frequenUy 
published  in  English  by  our  general  chroniclers.  Sir 
Henry  Gary  (Lord  Falkland)  wrote  the  history  of  this 
unfortunate  prince,  with  choice  political  observations 
on  him  and  his  unhappy  iavourites  Gaveston  and 
Spencer  V 

The  life  of  Henry  V.    was  written  at  large  by  one 

who  called  himself  Titus  Livius ;  who  by  that  name 
dedicated  it  to  Henry  VI.  We  have  two  good  copies 
of  his  work,  one  in  sir  John  Cotton's  library,  the  other 
ill  that  of  Bennet  College 

The  life  of  Edward  IV-  has  been  written  by  Mr. 
HMMgton^  as  well  as  could  be  expected  irom  one 
who  lived  at  so  great  a  distance  from  him 

The  short  and  lamentable  history  of  Edward  V.  § 
was  largely  and  elegsmtly  described  by  the  famous 
sir  ThonuuMore^XorA  chancellor  of  England||,  who  also 
began,  but  did  iiul  hiii^h,  the  history  of  Richard  lll.^ 

*  llR0obov--«  a  friend bas  femarked,---employs  here  ''very  Icnknt 
oppellttions,*  See  TAe  Histtoiy  aftke  R^gm  ^  Edward  and  Rkkard  11^ 
witk  BffkeHiam  vnd  Charaeten  of  their  chief  MimsierB  md  Fimgitrite%;  u$ 
also  a  compariion  betwen  thote  princes^  witk  Ednnird  Land  Edward  11.  By 
the  honourable  sir  Robert  Howard,  1690.~Jk<. 
f  NicfiUon. — EJ. 

X  Ibid.  Habington  died  in  ^634. — Ed. 

5  Who,  says  Nicol'^on,  "  had  the  nume  of  a  king  for  some  few  weeks, 
and  purchased  the  toia^iiment  ut  lar  too  high  a  rate." — £/. 

II  **  Wiiu  tias  hufficiently  shown,"  adds  Nicolbon,  "  how  a  sliort  aivd 
dolefiil  tale  may  be  improved  into  ii  complete  histury  by  a  person  of  good 
skill  and  judgemeDt**— fit 

f  Nkeiwm,  The  life  of  this  king  was  written  more  at  large  m  a  Htttury 
afikkmd  III,  by  G.  Buck,  which  baa  been  lately  republbhed.  That  au. 
dior  is  described  by  Nicolson  as  ^a  more  candid  conipo^ter  of  his  aniuil> ; 
who  endeavours  to  represent  him  as  aprince  of  much  better  shape  (both  of 
IxK^yand  mind),  than  he  had  been  generally  esteemed."  The  reader  will 
be  gratified,  if  not  convinced,  by  consultin;^  the  Historic  UoubU  of  Horace 
Waipok  (Lord  Ui  lord),  in  vindication  of  Richard. — Jui, 
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The  liistoiy  of  Heorf  VIL  liM  iMft  wrklefi  in  m 

excellent  raauuer  by  Sff  Francis  Bacon.  He  has  en- 
tered  as  it  were  into  all  his  >Goiincils»  has  latgety  tie* 
scribed  every  thing  of  impoiitailice,  mi  dwelt  apo&  lUh 
thing  trivial  *. 

The  history  of  Henry  VIIL  has  been  wrktea  bjr 
Edvmrdiml  Herbert  ofCherbury,  wHii  iteiMasimii^ 

reputation  as  lord  chancellor  Bacon  gained  by  that  of 
Henry  VII.  This  author,  however,  has  dwelt chietiy 
M  a^rs  of  war  and  'policy,  and  has  not  enterod  hs 

into  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  reign,  which  ia 
nevertheless  the  most  important  and  interestii^f. 
The  moat  considerable  tranaactiens  itf  the  teiga  ef 

Ed  ward  VI.  are  well  registered  by  the  young  king 
himself,  in  the  diary  written  Joy  his  own  hand,  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Cotton  libratry,  from  which 

bishop  Burnet  transcribed  and  published  it  J. 

The  '^long  and  prosperous  reign  of  queen  £lizabeth  * 
was  written  by  Mr.  Camdm,  by  the  special  direction 
and  command  of  the  ereat  lord  Cecil.  It  has  had 
many  editions,  and  in  several  languages  ;  though 
it  is  pity/'  Nicolson  says,  it  should  be  read  in  any 
other  than  its  author  s  polite  original  Latin  The 

« 

*  See  Ntcokun.  Biog.  Bni.  1.  IBS,  491,  499. — Ed, 

f  Sc€  Nicolson.  Also  Annates  oj  England^  coDtaining  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  written  in  Latia  by  F.  Godwin, 
biahop  of  Hereford ;  Englished  by  his  son  16S0.— 

X  See  NkoUon,  This  Diaiy  h  among  the  Reoofds  annexed  to  Bomefii 
WHory  9f  ^  Reformaium,  Theie  is  a  later  pohlieation  of  It  by  the  hoB. 
Dttines  Barington.<*-£i. 

§  Of  Camden's  style  the  reader  may  accept  the  fbllowetg  specimen. 
The  historian  thus  describes  the  policy  of  his  heroine,  amidst  tfaeperib 
she  encountered  during  the  reign  of  Mary;  for  afliar^s  crown  wasnot 
the  diadem  to  which  Elizabeth  aspired. 

**  Quum  tamenilb,Tit  nanL'nini  inL'rurnte  tempestate,  sesc  moderan'* 
ad  Romanae  religiom^  iiormam  sacra  audiret,et  sa'pius  confiteretur,  inia 
Cardinale  Polo  aspenus  intcrpellante,  se  Romano-Catholicam  prs  terrors 
mortis  profiteretur."  Hist,  L.  i.  p.  21. — Ed.  • 
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mm  reiga  Ium  lik«wue  bem  lately  wriMMi  hy  Mr* 

Birch  *. 

The  history  of  the  last  century  has  been  very  nrach 
ifimtrated  bf  several  single  lires  lately  pvUisked,  fmr- 

ticiilarly  those  of  James  I.f  Charles  I.  and  Oliver 
Cromwell, by  Dr.  Hams ;{:,  in  the  way  of  teA't  and  mUs, 
iAsr4ie  manner  of  Beyle.  ^ 


LECTURE  XXIX. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  tlie  poli- 
tical afiairs  of  this  nation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attend 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  it ;  .particularly  as  before 
and  daring  the  Reformation  the  affairs  of  Ae  church 
and  state  were  so  intimately  united,  that  no  writer  can 
give  a  complete  idea  of  either  of  them  separately. 
Even  those  writers  who  confined  themselves  the  most  . 
to  ecclesiastical  matters  never  fail  to  introduce  a  good 
deal  of  political  history.  Thus  Odericus  Vitalis^  who 
wrote  thirteen  books  of  cTiurcIi  bistory,  in  his  first 
and  second  books  treats  pretty  largely  of  the  mili- 

*  Sefe  also  the  lately  published  Court  urui  Reign  of  Queen  Elijabeth,hy 
Lucy  AiiuDya  writer  who  well  sustains  tlie  literary  reputation  of  a  family, 
b  iHmid,  on  variom  Bobjects,  the  public  taste  aiid  Iniminalion  hawe  bcoi 
hrgely  iiidcbted^£f. 

t  Xlie  ku^  to  whom  I  have  just  feferred^has  also  published  the  Court 
mdlSngmfEbigJma, 

la  4to^  AAd  in  1693, 8V0| appeared  TVitfA  knmgktio  Light  Thmg 
9t  m  most  BetAorkable  TrmmUimuofihe^  U  Fearf  o/KmgJame^ 
^l«ign.  Thie  book  contains  some  very  curious  historical  documents  re- 
specting Somerset,  Overbury,  &c. ;  also  the  warrants,  in  1611,  for  the  burn- 
ing of  Bartholomew  Lcgatt  and  Edward  Wightman,  the  last  victim^^in 
JEngland,  of  the  writ  De  httrdico  combunndo. — Ed. 

t  Dr.  William  Harris  died  1770,  aged  19.  His  Lives  of  Hugh  Peters, 
Crotmeell,  and  the  Stuarts,  were  republished  1814,  in  6  vols.  8vo. — Ed. 

S  As  histories  of  particukr  reigns  and  lives  are  continually  multiplying, 
t  leave  this  ieciure  a  short  one,  to  ^ive  room  for  an  account  of  them. 
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tary  actions  of  the  Normans,  in  i*rance,  England, 
and  Apttli%  to  the  year  U21|  about  which  time  he 
lived*. 

Of  ecclesiastical  historians  there  has  been  no  failure 
•ioce  the  first  introductioii  of  christiamty  into  this 
island,  quite  down  to  the  Refonttation.  Of  these  some 

have  wnttea  general  ecclesiastical  history,  others,  the 
particular  histories  of  certain  bishoprics  and  bishops,  of 
particular  orders  of  monks  and  saints ;  but  for  these  I  re- 
fer }■  u u  to  Nicoisou,  who  has  treated  very  largely  of  all 
the  most  considerable  of  them  ;  it  not  being  my  bu« 
aineas  to  take  notice  of  church  history,  any  further  than 
it  is  necessarily  connected  with  civil.  In  this  view, 
however,  I  must  not  tail  to  mention  Burnefs  Historif 
of  the  Rtfarmatiafi'f,  For  never  were  the  affairs  of 
church,  and  state  so  intimately  donnected  as  during  that 
period.  This  historian  gives  us  a  particular  account 
of  all  the  ailairs  of  the  Reformation,  from  its  first  begin- 
ningin  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  till  it  was  finally  settled 
and  completed  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  the  year  1559. 
The  collection  of  records  which  be  gives  in  the  con- 
clusion of  each  volume  supplies  good  vouchers  of  the 
trulh  of  all  he  advances  in  the  body  of  his  history,  and 
are  much  more  perfect  than  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, after  the  pains  taken  in  queen  Mary's  time  to 
suppress  every  thing  that  carried  the  marks  of  the  Re* 

formation  upon  it. 

The  Memorials  of  Ardibishap  Cranmer  have  been 
published  by  Strype,  who  has  adhered  to  Burnet** 
method,  giving  his  own  historical  account  in  three 

»  See  HTMtoii,  P.  ii.  Ch.  xiu-^Ed, 

t  In  3  vols,  folio ;  reimblished  a  few  years  since  in  6  vols.  Sro.  The 
author  abridged  the  1st  and  2nd  voliunps.  Thf  3rd  volume  was  abridged 
hy  son.  llie  whole  abridgeinent  has  been  lately  reprinted  at  Ua- 
ford.— M 
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books ;  the  first  of  which  ends  at  the  death  of  Henry 
VIII.,  the  second  at  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the 

third  at  that  of  Cranmer  him^ich.  In  the  conclusion 
there  is  a  good  coliectiou  of  records^  amoug  which  are 
several  authentic  letters  and  other  papers  of  value  then 
first  made  public  *. 

Of  all  the  books  not  directly  historical  none  are  of 
such  immediate  use,  for  the  most  valuable  purposes  of 
history,  as  Law  Books.  In  these  we  may  trace  both 
the  greater  and  more  minute  changes  iu  tlie  internal 
constitution  of  the  nation,  with  innumerable  other  im- 
portant articles  of  which  general  historians  take  but 
little  notice.  I  shall  therefore  o^ive  a  bricl  account  of 
all  our  most  ancient  law  books,  nearly  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  written. 

The  first  hook  of  laws  whicli  draws  our  attention  is 
that  which  is  entitled  Coustumier  de  Normandy,  and 
would  do  much  more  so,  if  it  were,  as  some  have  ima- 
gined, an  ancient  formulary  drawn  up  by  the  first 
princes  of  that  country,  and  brought  in  hither  by  the 
Conqueror.  But  though  it  contains  many  particulars 
which  prove  it  not  to  be  of  so  great  antiquity,  it  would 
still  be  of  considerable  value,  if  it  were  compiled,  as 
the  author  himself  hints,  forty  years  after  the  accession 
of  king  Richard.  There  are  in  it  many  of  the  laws  of 
Efl  ward  the  Confessor,  and  other  Saxon  kings,  but  mixed 
with  Norman  customs  that  are  no  way  related  to  them. 
Iliough  a  great  part  of  this  compilation  is  very  ancient, 
several  paragraphs  are  translated  almost  verbatim  out 
of  Glanville ;  yet  some  of  his  courts  of  justice,  ori- 
ginal writs,  &c.  are  not  so  much  as  named  in  it 

*  A  work  of  more  general  utility  and  curiosity  is  an  t!iei  by  the  same 
writer,  entitled  Ecclesiastical  Memorials  relating  chiejiy  to  Religion  and  the 
RtforTnationf  ^c.  tmder  King  Henry  VlILy  Edward  yi,,  and  Queen  Mary, 
mS  fob.  folio.Fi— XiRfr.  EdiHon. 

■ 
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The  next  author  is  Ranuiph  de  GlOfwilk^  who  was 
diief  justice  in  tbe  leign  of  Heniy  IL  The  book 
tiuit  now  bears  his  name  (though  there  have  be^n  some 
disputes  about  the  author  of  it)  was  first  published 
by  the  persuasion  and  procurement  of  sir  William  Stam- 
fordy  and  has  since  had  several  editions*  its  title  is 
Tractatus  de  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Re^ni  An- 
glm^  ^c.  It  is  divided  into  14  books,  each  of  which 
relates  to  a  distinct  division  of  the  law,  as  it  slood  ia 
his  time ;  and  in  all  these  he  gives  the  forms  of  sndi 
writs  as  were  then,  and  are  mostly  still  in  use,  upon 
all  tbe -several  occasions  tiiat  are  treated  of* 

Jakn  Braoiori,  the  aulihor  of  a  treatise  ^whicb  goei 
by  his  name*,  was  judge-itinerant  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  the  beginning  of  Edward  I. 
This  traly  venerable  code  of  our  ancient  common  law 
consists  of  5  books,  which  begin  with  the  several  legal 
ways  of  procuring  property,  and  proceed  to  those  of 
the  just  maintaining  or  recovering  it  This  method  is 
very  conformable  to  that  of  the  emperor  Justinian, 
whose  laws  are  also  sometimes  quoted  as  familiarly  as 
if  they  were  part  of  the  known  common  law  of  this 
kingdooii  On  every  head  this  anther  intersperses  a 
register  of  proper  writs,  and  reports  of  adjudged  cases 
in  both  benches,  as  also  of  siu^h  as  had  been  tried  befoxje 
the  judges  in  ejrre,  assize,  fte. 

The  author  of  that  methodical  and  learned  treatise 
.which  bears  the  name  of  Fleta,  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
fme  of  the  Edwards,  most  probably  the  2d  car  3d.  b 
his  1st  book  he  ittsislB  chiefly  upon  the  pleas  of  the 
crown ;  in  the  2d  he  gives  a  most  full  and  curious  ae* 

*  BrfldM  lie  Legibm,  "  to  which  it  is  said  he  himsdf  |Kfe  the  tide 
Bnta.  One     ihemoBt  intlitttieMSSLof  fhif  wmk  waslMmiiDtb^ 

lire  wfaieh  happened  in  the  Cotton  Ubraiy  ITSL**  See  Bicg.Brir.il 
SS7  to  5S9^Ed. 
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count  of  all  the  atiairs  of  the  kin^  s  household,  with 
manjr  other  particolars  that  greatly  illustrate  the  history 
of  those  times ;  and  in  the  4  following  he  shows  the 
practice  of  our  courts  of  judicature,  the  forms  of  writs^ 
espUcation  of  law  terms,  &c*  He  somettmes  trail'- 
smbes  the  very  words  of  Bracton,  and  sometimes  has 
the  same  things  that  we  find  in  one  of  Bracton  s  epito- 
mizers,  CHibert  dc  Thornton. 

The  last-mentioiied  writer  modelled  his  abstract  of 
the  common  law  as  he  thoujTht  would  be  most  useful 
in  explaining  acts  of  parliament  tie  frequently  quits 
Bracton's  method,  and  makes  use  of  one  which  looks 
more  confused. 

Sir  Ralph  de  Henghum  was  chief  justice  of  the  kin^r  s 
bench  and  of  the  common  pleas  in  the  reign  of  fid- 
ward  L  His  Sumnue  have  always  passed  under  the 
titles  of  Hetigliam  juagna  and  parva,  and  have  both  the 
same  common  subject,  treating  of  the  ancient  and  now 
obsolete  forms  of  pleading  in  essoins  and  de&ults. 
They  were  long  since  transhited  into  EnirHsh  ;  but 
that  being  done  in  the  language  of  EdwarlXd  .  s  or 
IIL'a  time,  it  was  thought  most  advisable  to  print  them 
in  tlieir  original  Latin.  This  was  done  by  Mr.  Selden, 
who  published  them  with  ForUsctie,  adding  a  few  notes 
of  bin  own  in  English*. 

Besides  these,  there  were  many  more  treatises  on 
matters  of  law,  written  in  the  time  oi  Edwaid  1.,  wherein 
the  practice  of  the  bar  began  first  to  flourish ;  but  not 
being*  muoh  eonducive  to  the  purpose  of  history,  the 
mention  of  them  is  omitted  in  this  place. 

Andrew  Horn^  the  author  of  the  Alirroir  de  Justice^ 
lived  in  tfie  reign  of  Edward  II.  His  design  was  to 
give  the  judges  of  his  time  a  view  of  what  they  should 
have  been,  and  what  they  were.  He  frequently  quotes 

*  See  Dr.  Aikm's  Um  of  Scldcn  and  Usher,  pp.  Id,  197, 361.— £iL 
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the  rolls  of  the  Saxoa  timea,  aud  even  their  very  year 
booksy  which  are  now  yanished ;  which  shows  that  we 
hare  loal  many  of  our  beat  helps  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  those  ages.  He  pretends  to  have  perused 
all  the  laws  of  this  island  ever  since  the  reign  of  king 
Arthur.  The  English  edition  differs  very  much  from 
the  French,  and  yet  the  translator  pretends  that  he  kept 
close  to  the  words  and  meaning  of  his  author. 

.  That  excellent  French  manual  of  onr  laws  which 
bears  the  name  of  Briton,  Nicolson  thinks  was  written 
by  that  John  Breton  whom  we  find  one  of  the  kings 
justices,  together  with  Ralph  and  Roger  de  Hengham, 
in  the  Ist  year  of  Edward  IL  Wingate^s  edition  is 
justly  commended  for  the  care  and  judgment  of  the 
publisher ;  such  various  readings  being  added  in  the 
appendix  as  serve  very  much  to  supply  the  defects  of 

the  former  impression.  The  language  is  tlie  true  old 
French  of  the  13th  century,  as  appears  from  the  au- 
thentic instruments  of  those  dajrs,  and  differs  oon8ideF> 
ably  from  that  of  Littleton  in  the  15th.  The  whole 
book,  runs  in  the  name  and  style  of  the  king  himself, 
as  a  summary  of  all  the  laws  then  in  force  within  the 
kingdom  of  England  and  dominion  of  Ireland. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  art  of  pleading 
was  brought  to  its  perfection  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IILy  when  the  litde  manual  of  entries  which  bean 
the  name  of  Nova'  Narrationes  was  first  collected  and 
pnblished.  it  gives  us  such  forms  of  courts,  declara- 
tions, defensors,  pleas,  &c.,  as  were  then  in  use.  To 
which  are  added  tlie  Articuli  ad  Novas  Narratimes, 
being  a  commentary  or  some  short  rules  upon  them- 
But  all  these  are  few  and  defective  in  comparisoii  with 
what  we  have  in  those  books  of  entries  which  are  die 
work  of  later  times,  the  chief  whereof  are  those  by  VTtl- 
Ham  Rastalf  sir  Edward  Coke^  and  sir  Humphry  Winch^ 
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Sir  John  Forteicue  was  chief  justice  of  the  king's 

bencli  daring"  half  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  In  his  book, 
which  is  entitled  Dc  Laudtbm  Legum  Anglu^,  and 
which  is  written  by  way  of  dialogue  between  the'prince 
and  himself,  he  proves  that  all  kings  are  under  obli- 
gation to  be  conversant  ia  the  laws  of  their  own  realms; 
tkat  our  laws  are  not  alterable  at  the  sole -will  of  oUi 

monarchs;  that  our  constitution,  or  common  law,  is  the 
umi  reasonable,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  in  Europe^ 
Vid  more  equitable  in  many  things,  in  which  he  in- 
stances, than  even  tlie  civil  law,  or  the  laws  of  neigh- 
bouring nations ;  and  that  our  kings  are  greater  and 
more  potent^  in  the  liberties  and  properties  of  their 
own  people,  than  arbitrary  tyrants  in  the  vassalage  of 
their  slaves.  This  book  was  first  translated  and  pub- 
lidied,  together  with  its  English  version^  by  R*  Miil* 
caster,  and  was  afterwards  revised  and  improved  with 
a  few  cursory  notes,  by  Mr.  Selden*, 

Nicholas  Stathaniy  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exche- 
quer in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  was  the  first  who  re- 
duced the  larger  arguments  and  tedious  reports  ol  the 
ymr  books  into  a  short  system  under  proper  heads  and 
common  places,  which  he  did  as  low  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  His  example  has  been  followed  by  many 
other  persons. 

&r  Thomas  Littleton  was  one  of  the  justices  of  com- 
mon pleas  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  His  Book  of 
Tenures  is  studied  by  every  body  who  pretends  to  any 
acquaintance  with  the  municipal  law  of  thb  kingdom, 
and  has  been  more  frequently  printed  than  any  other 
law  book  whatever ;  though  many  particulars  of  his 

*  In  1616.  See  Br.  Aikin,  pp.  13, 360.  Sir  J.  Fortescue  also  wrote 
Thediffertnce  between  an  Ahtoltite  and  Umited  Mman^,  first  poUislicd 
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coomion  law  are  akared  hj  acts  of  parliament,  and 
ofhero  af6  disased  aod  grown  obsolete.  Sir  Edwiid 
Coke  says  that  this  is  the  most  perfect  and  absolute 
work  tluite?er  was  written  in  aiqf  human  8oi^  The 
first  volume  of  CM^s  ImtUutei  is  only  a  trenslatuii 
and  comment  upon  this  book.  Sir  Edward's  Complete 
CopjfhMer  may  ako  be  read  as  a  second  commeolary 
on- Littleton's  Tenures;  and  together  witfi  tfiese^itwiU 
be  highly  convenient  to  peruse  sir  Hmry  Speimani 
treatise  on  the  orig^inal  growth,  propsgationy  and  con- 
dition of  lands  vai  tenures  by  knights*  service  in  Es- 
gland. 

The  dialogue  in  two  parts,  which  goes  1^  the  name 
of  the  Doctor  and  Shideniy  was  written  by  one  Ckrih 

topher  St.  Get^maiN,  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who 
died  in  the  year  1640.  The  design  of  the  book  waslo 
inquire  into  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  cosnm 
law  of  Eng'land,  and  to  show  how  consistent  every  one 
of  its  precepts  is  with  right  reason  and  a  good  con- 
science. 

Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert  was  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  common  pleas  in  tiie  reign  of  Henry  Vlil.  and  was 
author  of  the  Natura  breokm,  which  was  carefidly 
reviewed  by  William  Rastal,  who  added  a  table  and 
some  other  proper  ornaments  to  what  its  CEcellent  an* 
thor  seems  to  have  left  unfinished. 

There  were  ten  volumes  of  the  Year  Books  printed 
by  subscription  in  the  year  1679.  These  began  witli 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  ended  with  that  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHI.  To  these  were  afterwards  ad- 
ded the  cases  adjudged  in  the  time  of  Edward  11.,  col- 
lected by  Serjeant  Maynard  out  of  several  ancient  ma* 
nuscripts. 

Anciently  judgments  at  the  common  law  were  re- 
corded, with  the  reasons  and  causes  of  such  judg- 
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ments ;  and  the  custom  was  continued  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Edward  1.  ami  a  greatc  part  of  that  of  Edr 
ward  II.   But  this  custom  ceased  ia  Bdward  III/s 

time,  when  causes  were  numerous,  and  tlie  practice  of 
the  law  was  brougJiittoitsfuU  periectioo.  Ueace  arose 
the  iKmble  of  those  reparien  of  c^m^  who  from  the 

beginning  of  that  reign  have  supplied  the  defects  of 
the  records^  and  uot  only  aiford  uS|  as  these  do,  the 
final  d^ertBioatioii  of  the  judges  in  each  case,  but  also 

the  intermediate  reasonings  and  debates  on  which  sucli 

judgmeat.  was  fouxuled.  The  authors  of  these  reports 
aie  Terjr  DumerouSi  and  are  daily  increasing. 

The  preceding  writers  are  necessary  to  be  studied 
by  a  person  who  would  enter  minutely  into  the  state  ' 
of  the  kingdom  witfi  respect  to  those  things  to  which 
they  relate  ;  but  a  person  may  understand  our  general 
historians  very  well  if  he  be  master  of  Blackstoms  Com- 
mmiarkSf  for  the  present  state  of  the  law,  Sullivan's 
Lectures,  and  Dalryniple  mi  Feudal  Property^  together 
with  some  of  Lord  Karnes  s  Law  Tracts^  for  the  ancient 
state  of  it,  and  the  capital  changes  it  has  undergone  to 
the  present  time.  Jacob's  Law  Dictionary  is  likewise 
a  veryjaseful  book  to  be  consulted  occasionally,  in 
reading  a  course  of  English  history ;  as  also  Erodes 
Glossary^  subjoined  to  his  Introduction  to  the  old  En- 
glish History.  But  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
English  law,  it  can  be  but  a  very  lame  and  imperfect 
idea  that  any  person  can  get  of  the  English  history. 


LECTURE  XXX. 

FaoM  books  and  writings  which  have  been  published, 
I  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  various  kinds  of 

recorda  which  our  country  affords,  aad  which  a  diligent 
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btttofiui  may  greatly  avail  himtelf  of.  Of  these  re- 
cords some  or  other  are  daily  published*,  but  many  are 
oi  such  a  nature  that  we  can  never  expect  there  will  be 
any  other  than  single  copies  of  them  extant ;  or  at  most 
but  a  few  copies  of  each.  These  therefore  cannot  be 
consulted  without  having  recourse  to  the  places  where 
diey  are  preserved,  of  which  I  shall  give  the  best  in- 
formation I  can  collect  from  Nicolson  and  other  writers. 

To  preserve  as  much  distinctness  as  possible  in  this 
account^  I  shall  first  give  an  aceount  of  those  records 
which  are  preserved  within  the  verge  of  the  king's 
court  and  palace-royal ;  secondly,  of  those  which  re- 
late to  the  two  houses  of  parliament ;  thirdly,  those  of 
the  courts  of  Westminster,  &c.;  and  lastly,  those  of  an 
ecclesiastical  nature.  Articles  of  less  note  will  be  in- 
troduced occasionally,  where  the  mention  of  them  will 
appear  the  most  natural. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  projected  by  sir  Robert 
Cotton,  Mr.  Camden,  and  others  t>  took  particular  care 
to  make  it  one  of  the  rules  and  statutes  of  their  com- 
munity, that  all  the  prodemialtofw  of  our  kings  and 
queens  should  be  preserved  in  their  library.  These 
are  the  more  valuable,  because  general  historians,  al- 
though they  take  notice  of  what  is  commanded  or  pro* 
iiibited  by  royal  authority,  seldom  s^ive  us  the  reasons 
of  such  public  edicts,  which  are  always  expressed  in 
the  instrument  itself,  and  are  much  more  valuable  than 
it,  as  tliey  often  cioutaiu  a  good  part  of  the  history  of 
the  tunes. 

^  These  flottioes  of  historkalmftmiiat]o&  have  bmg^ 
of  late  join,  by  the  inqu  iries  publicly  tnatituledy  aod  the  reports  of  com* 
missions  appointed  to  investigate  various  subjects  of  national  iotensL 

—Erf. 

t  This  5>oriet\%  formed  in  1590,  was  revived  in  1614,  after  l>cing  dis- 
continued t\<.  ciity  years  ;  but  "  at  last  tlie  suspicious  court  of  king  James, 
taking  umbrage  at  tiicir  tnrfnn;::*;,  they  dissolved  themselves."  bee  Bm^. 
Brit.  iv.  29B.  noteC.  i  hc  present  Societies  of  Antiquaricft  wa&  incorpo- 
rated 1751.— 
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Charters  and  letters-patent,  making  gruts  of  privir 

lepfes,  offices  and  pensions,  are  at  this  day  enrolled  in 
chancery ;  but  as  they  formerly  took  their  rise  at  the 
king  s  court  of  residence^  they  are  to  be  looked*  for  m 
the  Papers-office. 

To  distinguish  those  that  are  truly  ancient  and  ge- 
nuine from  such  as  are  counterfeit,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  be  perfectly  well  skilled  in  the  several  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  kings  seals  .and  titles,  of  whicb 
Nicolflon  gives  a  particular  account  For  ancient  and 
modem  precedents  of  charters  consult  Shepherd'^'  Trea- 
tise of  Corporaiiomf  FraUmiticsy  and  Gilds. 

Occasional  proclamations^  with  all  dispatches  and.inp 

striictions  for  foreisfn  ministers,  letters  of  intelligence, 
and  other  public  papers  which  are  commimicated  .U> 
the  two  secretaries  of  state,  are  transmitted  to  the  P^per* 

qfficCy  whereiti  they  are  all  disposed  by  way  of  library, 
in  a  place  of  good  security  and  convenience  within  the 
king  s  palace  at  Whitehall.  There  are  likewise  the 
credentials  of  ambassadors,  the  letters  of  foreign  princes 
and  states^  leagues,  treaties,  memorials,  &c.  Of  what 
great  use  to  any  historian  a  firee  access  to  this  treasure 
may  be,  appears  from  Burnet's  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Besides  these  assistances,  the  inquisitive  his- 
torian will  here  find  a  great  variety  of  papers  relating 
to  the  decrees  and  transactions  of  several  of  our  an- 
cient as  well  as  modern  palace  courts. 

The  court  of  chivalry  has  been  long  disconttnuedi 
but  some  of  its  records  that  relate  to  the  proceedings 
in  the  Marshalsea  are  still  in  the  Paper-office.  There 
is  however  little  in  them  to  an  historian's  purpose. 
What  is  most  considerable  in  this  rich  treasure  is  the 
vast  collection  we  here  meet  with  ot  memorials,  in- 
structions, plenipotentiary  powers,  granted  in  several 
reign:>  and  on  several  occasions  to  our  ambassadors  and 
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enToys,  or  papers  of  the  like  kind  presented  by  the 

ministers  of  foreign  princes  and  states  residing  in  En- 
gland. That  great  light  in  history  may  be  had  from 
these  is  evident- from  DiggiscomjJiM  Amba9iad$rj  the 
history  o{  sir  Thomas  Randolf^s  Embcmy  to  the  einper 
for  of  Russia,  and  many  other  works. 

In  the  Remp^-cffict  in  the  Exchequer  there  is  % 
short  collection  of  all  leagues,  treaties  of  peace,  inter- 
courses and  marriages  with  foreign  nations,  compiled 
by  the  industrious  anttqnary  Agurd;  but  this  falb  in* 
finitely  short  of  that  immense  store  which  sir  Johi| 
Cotton's  library  will  afford  of  these  matters.  We  hav^ 
tiiere  no  less  than  43  volutiies  of  treaties  between  the 
English,  Scotch,  and  French,  in  a  &ir  and  regular 
method,,  besides  many  more  of  the  like  kind  in  a  morQ 
loose  and  dispersed  condition. 

Nor  are  the  memoirs  of  our  own  ambassadors  only 
of  great  use  to  an  English  historian ;  those  of  our  neigh- 
bouring nations  are  no  less  so,  those  especially  with 
which  this  kingdom  has  maintained  the  greatest  cor* 
respondence  in  treaties  of  peace  and  coikimeroe — as 
France  and  Holland ;  from  which  countries  we  are  often 
obliged  to  fetch  our  information  in  some  articleSy  con* 
certiing  which  our  own  historians  afford  us  no  satis* 
faction.    The  like  may  be  said  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
&c*i  whenever  we  find  our  own  affairs  interwoven  with 
those  of.  other  countries*   This  want  is  in  part  sup-  * 
plied  by  Rymer's Fcsdera,  an  immense  work,  undertaken 
by  the  command,  and  at  the  expence  of  queen  Anne, 
it  contains  not  only  finished  treatteS|  but  letters  of 
great  princes  and  their  chief  ministers  of  state,  instnic* 
tions  to  ambassadors,  and  other  ministers  residing  in 
foreign  courts,  papal  bulls  of  all  kinds,  conge  d'elires^ 
and  of  restitution  of  temporalities,  royal  mandates  to 
the  clergy  for  commemorative  masses,  fasts,  and  thanks-r 
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givings^  &c.,  sculptofMof  ancient  bands  and  Mftby  and 
many  other  curioua  pieces  of  antiquity. 

There  ia  anotfaer  npoAtory  of  court  laoords,  which  it 
conmionly  known  by  Ae  name  of  the  Green  eioih.  In 
this  ofiice  are  not  only  preserved  the  accounts  of  tiie 
king's  household  ezpences,  but  also  such  orders  as  have 
from  time  to  time  been  given  by  the  lord  steward, 
chamberlain,  comptroller,  &c.,  for  the  more  regular  be- 
hanour  of  the  inferior  servants,  llieie  likewise  (and 
not  in  Chancery)  were  commonly  enrolled  all  letters 
and  writings  concerning  such  matters  of  state  as  were 
not  fit  to  be  made  public. 

A  collection  of  the  lam  before  Magna  Charta  was 
made  by  sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  is  now  among  the 


IK 

Acts  of  parliament  often  g^ive  hints  of  the  manners 
and  customs  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  their  being 
canctBd;  so  that  many  parts  of  our  history  may  be  re- 
coweA  from  them,  especially  if  compared  with  the 
writers  either  in  divinity  or  morality  about  the  same 
date.  Thus  the  statute  against  the  multiplication  of 
metals  shows  tbe  attention  which  was  given  to  chemi- 
cal experiments  in  order  to  discover  the  philosophers 
stone;  and  Chaucef's  tale  of  tbe  Chanones  Vernon 
oottfintts  the  same  fact^. 

The  putting  of  raarginal  notes  to  the  statutes  at 
large  was  first  begun  by  William  Rastal,  who  collected 


Tbe  introduedon  of  the  CAflWiMi  F«M^  to  tell  a  tele**  ii^b 

TjTwbytt,  ate  timewlMnsoimuqrof  the  origMiel  chsiieten femaaii  to 
be  caUed  iipoo,  apfieais  a  little  extraonli^^  It  shtmld  seem  that  flome 
aiidden  resentment  had  deCemiiiied  Qiauoer  to  interrupt  the  regular 
,  <;ourse  of  hb  work,  in  order  to  insert  a  satire  against  the  alchenusfs* 
Thai  their  pvetended  sdenee  was  much  cultivated  about  this  time,  and 
produced  its  usual  evils,  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  Act  which  was 
passed  soon  after  (5  Hon.  IV.  civ.), to  raakr  it  fclonic  to  muff ipfie gold  of 
sih^j  or  to  use  the  art  of  muUiplkation**  Sec  ;ui  **  IntroductOJry  Diseeune 
to  the  Canterbury  Tales,"  in  Biog,  Bril.  ui.  479.— JSii.  ^  ' 
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fiU  in  force  from  Magna  Cfaarta  to  the  fourth  yev  of 
Philip  and  Mary.  These  collectimiB  have  been  cttP> 
lied  on  by  different  hands  to  the  {Nresent  time.  But 
since  these  collections  are  in  many  respects  de&deati 
the  diligent  historian  will  be  obliged  to  have  recoane 
to  the  origiuai  records. 

.   Before  the^  use  of  printing,  and  till  the  reigo 
Henry  VII.,  the  statutes  were  all  engrossed  on  parch* 

ment,  and  proclaimed  openly  in  every  county ;  butthU 
(Custom  has  since  been  discontinued.  In  these  parlia* 
mentary  rolls  are  many  decisions  of  difficult  poiots  in 
law,  in  which  we  have  not  ouly  the  hual  resolution  and 
judgment  of  the  court,  but  also  the  reasons  of.it 

An  exact  abridgment  of  as  many  of  die  parliameii* 
tary  records  as  were  to  be  had  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  to  that  of  Richard  111., 
was  made  by  sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  published  by 
liam  Pry  line*.  There  is  a  fair  transcript  of  those  from 
the  1st  of  Edward  III.  to  the  43d  of  queen  Elizabetli 
in  the  Cotton  library,  where  there  are  also  two  vdmaes 
of  indexes  to  the  Tower  records. 
.  The  last  sort  of  parliamentary  records  are  the  Jwr- 
naU  of  the  lords  and  commons,  wherein  every  vote  that 
passes  is  carefully  registered  by  the  clerks  of  the  se- 
veral liouses.  A  complete  journal  of  the  transactions 
of  both  houses,  from  the  1st  of  Henry  VIII.  (o  die 
7th  of  Edward  VI.,  was  drawn  up  by  Robert  Boyer, 
and  is  now  in  the  Cotton  library ;  but  the  surest  foun- 
tain is  that  of  the  original  records  themselves  in  the 
Tower  and  Parliament-office.  These  journals  have 
lately  been  printed. 

•  This  laborious  lawyer,  distinguished  by  the  cruel  injustice  of  Laud 
and  tfw Star-chamber,  publiblicd  also  Records,  in  3  vols.  lolio;  auU  JPirtfi* 
mentary  WHu,  m  4  parts,  4to.  His  Woriu,  in  40  vols.,  he  prQMQted  «• 
the  Libruy  of  Lincolns  Inn.  See  GiitenU  Biogruphiad  Dk$,  ITBLh 
4S5»  48tf.~£#. 
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Sir  William  Dugdale  has  given  us  a  perfect  copy 
of  all  the  summonses  of  the  nobility  to  all  the  great 

councils  and  parliaments  of  this  realm,  from  the  49th 
of  Henry  III.  to  the  present  times,  wherein  we  likewise 
find  the  like  mandates  to  the  clergy  and  commons. 

The  records  of  the  kiiiof's  courts  at  Westminster  are 
first  deposited  in  the  chapel  at  the  RoUsi  and  as  that 
grows  full  and  overstocked,  they  are  removed  to  the 
Tower;  where,  in  two  several  apartments,  they  are 
methodically  arranged  according  to  their  various  kinds 
and  uses.  In  Wakefield  Tower  are  the  enrolments  of 
leagues  and  treaties  with  foreign  pridces,  the  original 
laws  as  they  f)us.scd  the  royal  iisseut,  authentic  memoirs 
of  the  £nglish  achievements  in  France  and  other  na- 
tions,  forms  of  homage  from  the  kings  of  Scotland,  the 
establishment  and  laws  of  Ireland,  liberties  and  privi- 
leges granted  to  cities,  corporations,  and  private  sub- 
jects, tenures  and  surveys  of  lands  and  manures,  in- 
speximuses  of  charters  and  deeds,  made  before  and 
soon  after  the  Norman  conquest,  boundaries  of  all  the 
forests  in  England,  Sec.  In  short  we  have  here,  ac- 
eording  to  the  petition  of  the  commons  in  parliament, 
the  jjtrpctual  cvidaice  of  cvc/y  m(ni\s  rights  without 
which  no  story  of  the  nation  (to  use  Dr.  Chamberlain  s 
words)  can  be  written  or  proved.  In  Julius  Csesar's 
chapel  in  the  White  Tower  there  is  another  vast  col- 
lection of  records,  out  of  which  the  indefatigable  Wil- 
liam Prynne  collected  his  four  large  volumes.  Any  of 
these  may  be  seen  and  perused,  by  those  who  have  oc- 
casion to  consult  them,  there  being  a  persoii  appoiiited 
to  attend  for  tiiat  purpose,  eight  hours  every  day  in 
summer,  and  six  in  winter. 

In  the  records  of  the  court  of  KingVbench  we  are 
to  look  for  all  judgments  upon  notorious  treasons, 
breaches  of  the  peace^  &c.,  as  also  for  the  like  upon 
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commto  pleafl»  by  Ml  for  deb^  ooYenanl,  proiii»e» 
Rgainst  the  ioimediate  officers  of  the  King^s  court.  The 
public  records  of  this  court,  ajs  well  as  those  of  the 
Conmum  Pleas,  pteceding  the  first  year  of  Henry  VL, 
are  in  the  chapter-house  of  the  church  of  Westminster; 
but  those  of  that  year  and  downwards  are  kept  in  the 
Upper  Treasttry,  adjoiamg  to  Westminster^iudl ;  sack 
only  excepted  as  are  of  daily  use,  and  not  abo?e  tea 
years  old,  which  are  in  the  custody  of  the  clerks  in  the 
Lower  Treasaijr* 

LECTURE  XXXL 

The  records  of  that  court  of  Chancery  wlimin  the 

process  runs  secundum  legem  et  consuettidinem  Angles 
are  filed  up  in  the  FMjf  bag  i^ke.  The  chief  clerk 
of  this  court  is  the  master  of  the  rolls.  In  his  keepini; 
are  the  enrolments  of  all  letters-patent,  treaties,  and 
leagues,  deeds,  and  pordiases^  rocogniEaBceSy  coBuaii 
sions  of  appeal,  oyer  and  terminer,  &c.,  ever  sinee  Iks 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.,  the  rest  haviiig 
been  transmitted  to  die  Tower.  Most  of  the  Chaneeiy 
records  were  de6tro3red  bylhe  rebels uadar  Watiykr 
in  the  time  of  Richard  II. 

There  are  several  repositories  of  the  recoide  belong" 
ing  to  the  high  court  of  Chancery,  all  of  which  areva* 
der  the  immediate  care  and  inspection  of  the  master  of 
the  rolls.  First,  in  the  chapel  of  the  JRoUSf  the  oldest 
record  is  a  patent  roll  of  Edward  those  tbatbear  any 
higher  date  being  long  since  deposited  in  the  Tower. 
Those  of  the  following  reigns,  to  the  end  of  queen 
Elizabeth  and  somewhat  lower,  are  still  kept  here  in 
^ood  order.  Secondly,  the  Petti/  bag-q^ce  first  receives 
the  enrolments  of  patents  with  the  privy  seals  and 
estreats  from  the  SbH:lerlu,  but  is  obliged  to  transmit 
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the  former  to  the  chapel,  and  the  latter  to  the  Exche- 
quer ,  so  tliat  notliino;  ancient  is  to  be  looked  for  here. 
Thirdly,  ia  the  Examiner  s  office  are  depositions  of  wit- 
nesses, from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VL 
and  some  few  that  are  his/her.  Fourthly,  the  most 
noble  repository  of  the  ancient  records  in  chancery  is 
in  the  Tower,  under  the  ultimate  inspection  of  the  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls.  The  principal  treasure  under  his 
char^  lies  in  several  presses  within  that  part  of  the 
palace  which  bears  Uie  name  of  Wakefield  Tower.  The 
contents  of  these  are  very  large.  A  general  account 
of  them  in  alphabetical  order  may  be  seen  in  Nicolson. 

Another  considerable  treasure  of  records  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  under  the  same 
inspection  with  the  former,  is  in  that  part  winch  is 
called  Casar  s  CliaptL  There  is  a  large  collection  of 
proceedings  in  chancery  as  high  as  the  times  of  Henry 
IV.,  together  with  regular  bills,  answers  and  deposi- 
tions, from  the  first  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  privy 
seals,  manucaptions,  &c.,  from  the  days  of  Edward  L, 
and  several  other  particulars. 

There  is  one  famous  monument  of  antiquity  be- 
longing to  this  court  which  they  call  Registrum  de 
Cmicellaria,  or  the  register  of  writs,  containing  the 
iorm  of  writs  at  the  common  law.  These  have  often 
been  printed. 

In  the  hands  of  the  two  chamberlains  of  the  Lower 
Exchequer  there  are  many  ancient  records,  leagues, 
and  treaties  with  foreign  prmces,  standards  of  money, 
weights,  and  measures,  &c.  There  were  anciently  four 
several  apartments  wherein  the  records  of  the  Exche- 
quer were  kept,  being  all  in  the  custody  and  under  the 
charge  of  the  chamberlains  of  that  court.  A  particular 
account  of  these  with  their  contents  may  be  seen  in 
Nicolson* 
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Of  the  other  repositcHrtes  of  eichequer  records  the 

principal  is  the  Pipe-officCy  wherem  are  kept  the  great 
rolls  of  the  Ejcchequer,  that  is  one  bundle  for  every 
year,  from  the  reign  of  king  Henry  11.  to  the  present 
time.  In  these  are  stated  the  accounts  of  the  royal 
revenue,  whether  certain  or  casual.  The  most  ancient 
record  in  this  office  is  thai  which  bears  the  name  of 
King  Stephen. 

There  are  also  other  offices  belonging  to  this  high 
court  not  to  be  overlooked  by  an  historian,  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  their  several  rememhramxrs^  as 
first,  tliat  of  the  Queens  Remembrancer ;  secondly,  of 
the  Lord  Treasurers  Remembrancer  ;  thirdly,  the  Offiu 
itf  Fkoi;  and  fourthly,  the  Offict  itf  Bmmbramxrtf 
First  FruUs  and  Tenths.  Tothese  are  to  be  added  the 
Courts  of  Wards,  the  records  of  which  now  make  part 
of  the  treasury  of  the  Queen's-bench.  There  is  also  an 
apartment  in  the  Exchequer  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  Augmentation-'Office.  For  the  contents  of  these  I 
refer  to  Nicoison. 

Among  all  the  ancient  records  in  the  Exdiequer, 
Doomsdaii  book*  is  deservedly  of  the  greatest  reputation 
and  value.  It  is  a  tax  book  made  by  the  commissioners 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  wherein  is  an  exact  surrey 
of  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  England.  It  does 
not  only  account  for  the  several  baronies,  knights  fees, 
and  plough  lands,  but  gives  also  the  number  clfamiliesy 
men,  soldiers,  husbandmen,  servants,  and  cattle ;  what 
rent,  how  mucli  meadow,  pasture,  woods,  tillage,  com- 
mon, heath,  marsh,  &c.,  every  one  possessed.    It  is  in 

*  "  This  bookc,**  says  sir  John  Hayward,  "  was  called  the  'RoU  ofWin- 
ton,  bccaii«5c  it  was  kept  in  the  citie  of  Wivchoitcr.  By  the  Eni^luh  it 
was  called  Doomes  day  booke ;  either  Ijy  reason  of  the  generahiie  liiereof, 
or  else  corruptly,  instead  of  Domus  Dei  boolcc  ;  for  that  it  was  laved  in  the 
church  of  Winchester,  in  a  place  called  Domus  DeL"  See  The  Livfs 
ofikemNomani,  Kings  of  Englmd.  1613.  p.  99.— £i^. 
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two  volumes,  whereof  the  former  gives  a  succinct  de- 
scription ol*  thirty-three  counties,  and  the  latter  a  some- 
what larger  account  of  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  In 
the  front  of  each  county  stands  a  list  of  the  lords  of  the 
soil ;  that  is,  the  king*  and  a  few  of  his  nobles.  Sir 
Henry  Spelurdii  has  given  us  a  sample  of  the  book, 
but  it  is  said  that  the  society  of  antiquaries  are  about 
undertaking  the  publication  of  the  whole*. 

There  is  also  in  the  keepinir  of  the  kinsf's  remem- 
brancer a  miscellany  of  ancient  treaties,  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Red  book  of  the  Exchequer.  It^as  some 
things  (as  the  number  of  hides  of  land  in  many  of  our 
counties)  relating  to  the  times  before  the  Conquest,  and 
the  ceremonies  used  at  the  coronation  of  queen  Elea- 
nor wife  to  Henry  TIL  There  is  likewise  an  exact 
collection  of  the  escuages  under  Henry  II.,  Richard  1., 
and  king  John. 

The  Black  book  is  supposed  to  have  been  compiled 
by  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  nephew  to  king  Henry  II.  In 
we  have  the  history  of  the  first  institution  of  the 
court  of  the  king  s  Exchequer ;  the  manner  of  stating 

the  accounts  of  those  times,  and  the  way  of  collecting 
the  rents,  both  in  money  and  purveyances  of  vie- 
tualsy  &c. 

The  ti:reat  roll  which  bears  the  name  of  Testa  Nevilli 
was  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  contains 
an  account  of  all  the  lands  held  in  grand  or  petty  ser- 
jeantry  within  the  county  of  Hereford. 

The  English  historian  will  also  find  his  account 
in  consulting  occasionally  the  records  of  assize,  ses- 
sions of  the  peace,  and  other  inferior  courts  in  England 
uud  in  Wales.    He  ought  also  to  look  into  the  Aavi^- 

*  Two  volumes  folio  were  primed  i:i  1787  : — two  more  appeared  in 
1B16,  by  command  of  Goo.  UL>  in  pur^uiince  of  aa  adUress  from  the 
CommoQa.— -  Ji^ 
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Office^  aiidtheab0tract8ofaccGuiit8»li0t»oftIieoldiiid 
new  shipping,  from  the  several  yards  at  Deptford^ 
Woolwich,  Chatham^  &c«9  all  which  may  be  seen  in 
tiie  outtody  of  the  secretary  of  the  admiral^* 

For  a  just  estimate  of  the  military  force  in  Enghni 
there  are  several  repositories  of  papers  and  rolls,  with 
which  an  historian  should  be  acquainted.  But  aboie 
all,  the  Office  of  Ordnance  will  afford  him  the  best  ao* 
quaiatance  with  the  provisions  of  war.  All  orders  and 
instructions  Ibr  the  government  of  this  offioe,as  likewise 
all  patents,  and  grants  to  the  many  officers,  artifioen, 
attendants  and  labourers,  with  the  quarter  books  for  sa- 
laries^ ledgers,  receipts,  and  returns  of  his  mi^eslj'i 
stores,  &c.,  are  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  ofd» 
nance  ;  as  those  for  the  giving  out  of  any  provisions,  or 
stores,  either  at  theTower,  or  any  other  of  die  king's  nsr 
gazines,  are  under  the  care  of  the  clerk  of  the  ddiveiy. 

To  understand  the  history  of  our  trade  and  com- 
merce,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consult  the  accomts  sf 
eiports  and  imports  of  all  our  sea-ports,  widi  die 
amount  of  the  duties  paid  for  them,  which  will  be  found 
with  the  officers  who  have  the  inspection  of  the  e&dse 
and  customs,  and  also  in  the  journals  of  the  House 
Commons. 

The  libraries  and  museums  of  many  noblemen  and 
private  gentlemen  are  able  to  affi)rd  a  good  supply  of 
materials  to  an  historian  who  can  procure  mteiligence 
of  them,  and  have  access  to  them.  And  since  the 
opening  of  the  British  Mumm  %  man}-  persons  are 
daily  contributing  to  that  immense  and  valuable  col- 
lection, by  sending  ancient  writings  and  manuscripti; 

•  In  1753,  when  the  Cottonian  Library  was  removed  tliithfr.  See  | 
BtOjg.  Brit,  iv.  301,  305.    There  h  mow  (IB^^j)  ereciiug  a  s|^iacjou>  \ 
Imilding,  to  receive  the  valuable  library  of  Geo,  III.,  predated  to  the 
public  by  his  pnnent  Miycsty^  and  assigned  by  Parliament  to  the  BnV»k 
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which  are  much  more  useful  when  they  are  Ihus  made 

the  property  of  tlie  public,  than  they  could  be  while 
they  were  in  their  own  private  custody. 

A  great  number  of  conveyances,  deeds,  and  other 
papers  and  records,  in  the  hands  of  private  subjects, 
were  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars;  but  the  subversion 
of  monasteries  destroyed  the  greatest  number  of  those 
useful  materials  for  history ;  since  many  of  the  most 
considerable  English  families  had  committed  tlieir  most 
valuable  writings  to  the  custody  of  the  monks,  in  whose 
hands  they  thought  them  safer  than  at  home.  The 
small  scraps  of  parchment  and  of  paper,  on  which  they 
were  commonly  written,  were  more  liable  to  be  lost 
diaii  the  more  bulky  instruments  of  our  days. 

Many  collections  of  these  private  records  have  been 
published.  Particularly  we  have  a  very  valuable  and 
judicious  collection  of  contracts,  grants,  and  other  evi- 
dences, gathered  chiefly  out  of  the  Augmentation  Office 
by  Mr.  Maddox,  who  has  placed  them  in  a  methodical 
order,  and  ascertained  the  age  of  every  single  instru- 
ment, from  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  under  the  title  of  FormulareAn^ 
giicanum.  The  general  heads  of  this  work  are  certi- 
ficates, confirmations,  compositions,  feoffments,  letters 
of  attorney,  releases,  wills,  Ac,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  are  certainly  genuine  ;  and  notice  is  given  wlvtm 
there  seems  to  be  reason  for  suspecting  any  of  them. 

Had  pedigrees  been  carefully  preserved  in  all  the 
great  families  in  England,  they  would  have  been  of 
excellent  service  to  an  historian;  since  the  most  re- 
markable circumstances  in  the  lives  of  eminent  persons 
are  usuallv  recorded  in  them.  But  few  of  these  pedv 
grees  are  to  be  met  with. 

Old  accounts  of  expences  and  disbursements  in  the 
families  of  noblemen  and  persons  of  quality  will  be  of 

8  2 
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singular  use  to  an  historian,  who  cannot  but  be  sensi- 
ble of  wliat  importance  it  is  to  take  notice  of  the  prices 
of  food|  clothes,  and  other  convenieDces  of  life,  the 
wages  of  servants,  and  day-labourers,  kc. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  what  advantage  may  accrue 
to  history  from  the  epistolary/  correspondetice^^d  private 
journals,. of  eminent  statesmen*,  as  also  from  the  lives 
of  such  persons,  in  which  the  most  important  part  of 
the  history  of  their  times  is  necessarily  introduced. 

The  use  of  the  ledger-books^  and  other  monastic  re- 
cords, is  very  apparent.  The  most  eminent  of  our  his- 
torians are  greatly  indebted  to  tkem.  Henoe  they  are 
enabled  to  clear  the  descents  and  pedigrees  of  many 
noble  families,  the  tenures  of  estates,  the  ancient  cus- 
toms of  counties,  cities,  and  great  towns,  the  founda- 
tions andendowmentsof  cburches,&c.  For  how  sparing 
or  defective  soever  the  monks  might  be  in  recording 
the  public  affairs  of  state,  we  are  sure  they  were  ex- 
tremely diligent  in  noting  those  of  their  own  monas- 
teries; whence  it  is,  that  the  histories  of  those  cathe- 
drals which  were  anciently  in  their  possession  are  the 
most  entire  of  .any  in  the  kingdom. 

The  greatest  treasure  of  this  kind  of  ecclesiastical 
records  is  contained  in  the  famous  MonastiLon  Angli- 
canum,  published  in  three  volumes  folio  by  sir  William 
Bugdale  and  Mr.  Dodsworthf-  Great  are  the  advan- 
tages which  all  branches  of  our  history,  both  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil,  will  derive  from  this  work ;  and  there 
is  hardly  a  private  family  of  any  consideration  in  the 
kingdom  but  will  here  meet  with  something  of  its  ge- 

^  Such  as  the  Bnr/rigfi  papers;  also  the  Julius  C^%ar  papers,  the  letters 
to  Henry  Cromwell  while  lord-lieutrnant  of  Ireland  in  the  Lands- 
down  coUtetion  of  MSS.  now  deposited,  with  aii  ample  pnoied  cataiogue, 
in  tlie  British  Museum. — Ed, 

i  To  1655,  and  107$.  See  Bwg,  Bni.    4SS,  466^Ed. 
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nealogy  and  pedigree.  They  are  most  scrupulously  ex- 
act in  transcribing  the  ancient  records ;  so  that  the  bad 
Latin,  barbarous  expressions,  and  other  deformities 

of  the  monkish  style,  aie  to  be  reckoued  beauties  in 
them. 

«  Tanner's  NaiiUa  Managiica*  is  .a  valuable  addition 

to  the  Monasticon.  It  not  only  contains  a  ishort  history 
of  the  foundation  and  chief  revolutions  of  all  our  reli- 
gious houses,  but  presents  us  with  a  catalogue  of  such 
writers  (noting  the  places  where  we  may  find  them)  as 
will  abundantly  furnish  us  with  such  further  particulars 
as  we  may  have  occasion  for^ 

Our  two  universities  furnish  several  records  worthy 
to  be  consulted  by  our  historians.  There  are  no  less  than 
twenty-one  volumes  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  as  charters,  orders,  statutes,  de- 
creeSy  letters,  &c.,  all  in  manuscript.  Of  those  which 
have  been  printed,  the  Hisiariola  Osoniemisis  reckoned 
the  most  authentic.  It  is  only  a  short  fragment  of  a 
single  page  m  octavo,  wherein  we  are  told  that  the 
Britons  began  an  university  at  Grekelade,  which  the 
Saxons  removed  to  Oxford.  Anthony  Wood  has  pub- 
lished a  valuable  work  under,  the  title  of  The  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  University  of  Oxford'^. 

The  Black  book  of  Cambridge  makes  as  considerable 
a  hgure  there  as  any  of  the  old  statute  books  can  do  at 
Oxford ;  and  it  has  also  its  historiolay  which  is  equal 
both  for  matter  and  authority  to  the  other.  The  whole 

•  A  short  History  of  Rcfigiom  //ff?a<  s  in  Kngiand  and  W  alts.  1695. 
Republished  1744,  niul  in  1787.  There  are  large  coilecUoDS  of  MSS.  by 
Tanner  in  xhc  Ikidlrian  ;it  Oxford. — Ed. 

t  The  Latin  work  eiititleil  Uistorui  ct  Antiguitates  Vmik^rsaits  Oxani' 
e/aUyWas  published  by  die  .tuthor  iii  1G74.  (See  Lives  of  IMand  8cc,  1772. 
ii.  268.)  The  same  work,  written  by  the  author  in  English^  was  published 
fagr  Mr.  Giittii,  fnm  the  original  MS.  with  additions,  in  &  vols.  4to^  176^ 
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volume  is  a  calleetion  of  ancient  charters  tad  priyip 

Tlie  liyes  of  English  writers  have  been  writt^  by 
John  Bostonf,  John  Leiand,  J.  Pitts,  A.  Wood^  simI 

John  Tanner,  all  proper  to  be  consulted  by  an  English 
historian.   For  the  character  of  these  woriu  I  refer  to 

■ 

The  registers  of  ecclesiastica]  courts  can  be  but  of 
little  use  to  a  writer  of  civil  history,  especially  since 
the  R  ormation.  It  may  not,  however,  be  inqproper 
to  observe,  that  registers  in  churches,  of  marriages, 
christenings,  and  burials,  were  first  appointed  to  be 
kept  in  the  year  1538,  just  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries.  These  have  been  of  some  use,  and  might 
be  of  more  if  care  were  taken  to  regpister  other  remarkr 
able  occurrences  rdating  to  the  public  concema  of  the 
several  parishes. 


LECTURE  XXXII. 

HAvixcr  treated  so  largely  of  the  liistory  of  our  own 
nation,  1  shall  refer  you  to  such  writers  as  Whaire  and 
Rawlinson  for  the  historians  of  other  particular  cow^ 

tries.  Indeed,  considering  the  time  it  will  necessarily 
require  to  get  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  country  (which  it  is  certainly  of  the 
most  importance  for  us  to  be  acquainted  with),  it  will 
be  quite  suihcient  for  any  person,  let  him  have  ever  so 

*  On  Cambiuigtf  See  Mr.  George  D>er's  Uuiaty  oJ  the  Umunndy. 
S  wb.  8vo,  1814.  Also  his  Frivil^ia  uf  the  Ummnity  Ice,  £  volfr.  8vo» 
taMy-.JBi. 

t  A  monk  of  Bury,  who  died  about  1410.— Erf. 

t  Athene Oxonicnse^y  1691.  A  secoml  edition,  1721.  Hq)ubU9h«d  with 
additioDSj  by  Mr.  Bliss,  in  4  vols,  4 to,  I8ia— lo20.— £rf. 
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much  leisure  for  historical  pursuits,  to  take  the  his« 
tones  of  other  countries  from  compilers  of  the  best 

repute ;  and  even,  of  these,  the  most  voluminous  may 
very  well  be  dispensed  with.  EnglishmeQy  in  general, 
for  instance,  hardly  need  to  desire  a  better  acquaintance 
v  itfi  tlie  history  of  France  than  the  abridgment  of 
Hcnaidt  will  supply  them  with.  It  were  greatly  to  be 
wished  that  the  histories  of  other  nations  were  drawn 
up  in  the  same  compendious  manner,  and  with  the 
same  judgment.  We  should  then  have,  as  we  may 
call  it,  the  marrow  of  history  disincumbered  of  that 
load  of  superfluous  matter,  which  makes  the  reading 
of  history,  as  it  is  generally  written,  extremely  tires-ome 
and  disgrusting.  But  if  a  person  be  possessed  of  the 
Universal  History,  he  will  generally  have  it  in  his 
power  to  iiiiorm  himself  of  as  luucli  of  the  history  of 
any  forciu  ii  country  or  people  as  he  can  have  occasion 
for  or  desire. 

There  are  some  particular  histories,  however,  which 
are  so  excellently  written,  and  the  subjects  of  which 
are  so  generally  interesting,  that  though  little  notice 
be  taken  of  the  affairs  of  our  own  country  in  them,  no 
person  of  a  liberal  education  ought  to  be  unacquainted 
with  them.  The  principal  of  these  are,  Thuanuss  his- 
tory of  his  own  times,  a  work  almost  equal  to  any  pro- 
ductiuu  of  the  classical  aofes.  Guiccwrdims  history  of 
Italy,  Davilds  of  the  civil  wars  m  France,  Betitivoglw  s 
pt  those  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Gianfwne's  history  of 
iSapies.  The  first  of  these  was  written  originally  in 
Latin,  and  the  four  last  in  Italian. 
.  No  writer  whatever  can  excel  Verii^  in  the  happy 
art  of  making  history  entertaining;  but  it  is  generally 
thought  that  he  has  sacrificed  more  than  he  ought  to 
the  graces. 

Voltaire's  General  Historj/ consists  of  little  more  than 
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observations  on  a  course  of  history.  In  general  tliey 
are  certainly  just,  and,  to  a  peteon  who  it  previoiiily 
acquainted  with  the  histories  to  which  his  obsena- 
tions  are  adapted,  nothing  can  be  more  entertainiag ; 
and  to  this  his  lively  manner  of  writing  not  a  \Mt 
contributes. 

But  though  the  title  of  his  work  promises  a  coa- 
pendioufl  view  of  universal  history,  and  therefore  might 

seem  to  be  intended  for  persons  who  are  beginniug  the 
study  of  history,  it  would  be  wholly  unintelligible 
without  a  previous  acquaintance  widi  the  subject; 
not  to  say  that  it  requires  a  good  stock  of  general 
knowledge  to  guard  the  miad  against  his  prejudices, 
and  the  errors  into  which  his  writings  in  general  would 
in  many  respects  betray  his  readers. 

Time  is  continually  producing  other  historical  pro- 
ductions of  great  excellence,  widi  which,  as  tiiey  gain 
the  attention  of  gentlemen  and  scholars,  it  will  become 
all  readers  of  history  to  make  themselves  acquainted^ 
The  recommendation  of  these  must  be  left  to  the  leo> 
turer  of  the  day  *. 

Besides  more  general  histories,  many  sifigie  iives  are 
so  well  written,  and  are  so  peculiarly  interesting  and 
instructive,  that  they  force  an  almost  universal  atten- 
tion ;  as  that  of  Sixtus  V.  by  Leti,  that  of  Grustavui 
Adolphus  by  Hart,  and  many  others.  Voyages  amd  Trth 
vcis  are  also  works  of  an  historical  nature  that  are  uni- 
versally pleasing ;  and  of  those  every  year  never  fails 
to  produce  several  that  give  the  most  valuable  infor- 

*  Among  others  that  have  appetred  (luring  a  few  past  yean,  may  be 
especiallj noticedt  Hallam'a  View i^iheSiaUrf  Eunpe dming the MUOt 
Aget.  3  Tok.  4tD^  ISIS.  Sismondi,  Huimn  dtt  R^ubtiqves  Italiema 
</u  3f(>ym  16  vols.  Bvo.  Paris  1809^1818.  Sismondi,  fliiforrr  irt 
Fmncoia.  8vo.  6.  vols  18S1— >SS.  Ginguen6  Miffcwv  hUtrmrt  ^Mr, 
8vo.  9  vols.  1811^19.~£tf. 
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mationy  and  convey  it  in  the  most  pleasing  manner. 

The  most  generally  interesting-  are  the  voyages  of  the 
circumnavigators,  as  thatoi  lord  A/hso/i  and  especially 
the  late  ones  conducted  by  captain  Cook^. 

It  is  a  particular  satisfaction,  after  reading  a  dis* 
tinct  and  interesting  history  ot  any  particular  period, 
to  find  another  historian  whose  account  shall  begin 
« abont  the  same  time  that  the  preceding  leaves  off.  I 
shall  nil  iitiou  two  courses  ot  this  kind  which  I  have 
perused  with  much  satisfaction. 

Philip  De  Comifies,  a  serious  and  excellent  histo- 
rian, has  left  such  an  account  of  Charles  the  Bold 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  toge- 
ther with  many  particulars  of  Edward  IV.  of  England, 
as  is  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and  improving. 
Had  i  the  education  of  a  prince,  he  should  get  many, 
parts  of  this  history  almost  by  heart.  It  ends  with  the 
fiunons  expedition  of  Charles  Vlll.  into  Italy ;  and  with 
this  expedition  the  history  of  Guk'ciardifiiy  iinother 
very  exact  and  copious  historian,  begins  ;  and  where 
be  ends,  viz.  a  little  after  the  year  1530,  the  still  more 
celebrated,  and  more  general  history  of  7% t/i7llt»  com- 
mences, ending  near  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  of  France; 
including  the  civil  wars  of  that  country,  every  thing 
that  is  interesting  on  the  theatre  of  Europe,  and  even 
in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  s|);ice  of 
about  half  a  century,  comprising  events  of  tiie  greatest 
magnitude  and  importance. 

If  a  person  cannot  reiid  Latin,  or  French  (in  which 
there  is  a  good  translation  of  Thuanus),  he  may,  after 
Guicciardini,  take  up  the  history  of  Charles  V.  by  Ro- 

^  For  both  instruction  and  entertainment  I  wuuld  particularly  recom- 
tnead  Park's  Thnelt  in  Africa^  and  Acerbi's  in  SacHtn  and  Lapfand, — 
Amer,  Eddkm, 
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berUoUy  and  with  muck  satisfaction  read  that  work,  and 
after  it  the  hutories  of  PhiUp  II.  .and  ill.  by  Dr. 

WaUon. 

A  method  of  making  history  particularly  interefttiag 
and  usefoly  is  to  make  the  object  of  it  some  particidtr 
person  of  distinguished  eminence,  whose  history  La^a 
coxmexion  with  almost  every  thing  of  importance  iu  tiis 
age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  in  writing  his  history  tD 
omit  no  transaction  of  any  moment.  Such  a  work  is 
the  Memoirs  of  Petrarch^  in  three  volumes  quarlo*, 
which  I  have  read  several  times  with  singular  satis- 
faction. This  work  gives  a  distinct  view  of  the  most 
important  afiairs  of  Europe  for  the  space  of  near  s^ 
venty  years,  ending  A.  D.  1374,  and  indnding  almett 
the  whole  period  of  the  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avig- 
non. As  very  little  is  said  in  this  work  of  the  civil 
transactions  of  France  or  England  during  the  reign  of 

Edward  ill.,  the  defect  may  be  supplied  from  Frm- 
sartf  whose  manner  of  writing  is  very  natural  and 

pleasing:,  resembling  that  of  Philip  de  Comines  :  and 
in  a  series  it  may  with  great  propriety  be  read  imme- 
diately before  that  work,  though  there  is  an  intarvd 
of  nearly  half  a  century  between  them,  which  must  be 
supplied  from  other  histories. 

Immediately  after  the  time  of  Petraieh  was  the 
grand  schism,  the  history  of  which  is  largely  written 
by  L* Enfant f  in  his  Histories  of  the  Cauncih  of  Pisa 
and  Cansiancey  which  to  persons  who  do  not  dislike 
church  history  will  be  very  interesting;  and  after  this 
he  may  read,  in  the  same  autlior,  the  History  of  the 
Council  of  Basilf  which  will  bring  him  to  about  the 
time  of  Philip  de  Comines. 

*  Mimoirtt  pmt  la  Vie  Fetnrch,  of  nhkh  Aeic  is  «o  afciiJgwl 
tnnslation  by  Mrs.  Dobson,  1775,  Sth  edition  1805.— 
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If  a  person  finds  himself  interested  in  these  histories 

of  councils  (yvhlch  indeed  comprise  almost  every  trans- 
action  of  importance,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  in 
the  period  of  which  they  treat),  he  will  have  equal  sa- 
tisfaction  and  advantage  in  reading  Father  Paufs  HU^ 
iary  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  a  work  of  extraordinary 
merit  in  its  kind,  especially  in  the  French  translation, 
with  notes  by  Cmrayer, 

It  would  be  hig-lily  interesting  to  find  a  series  of  the 
lives  of  great  men  which  might,  in  succesi^ion)  and 
withont  interruption,  carry  us  down  the  stream  of  time 
till  we  come  to  the  period  of  our  own  recollection.  As 
Air.  Berington  has  begun  in  so  early  a  period  as  the 
life  of  Abelardf  and  has  written  it  in  a  manner  that 
makes  it  highly  interesting,  I  cannot  help  wishing  that 
we  had  other  works  of  a  similar  construction  to  bring 
iM  from  thence  to  the  age  of  Petrarch*. 

Voyages  have  less  connexion  with  each  other  than 
histories  of  transactions  by  land»  but  those  of  great 
consequence  have  often  some  relation  to  each  other, 
and  therefore  are  read  with  particular  satisfaction,  in 
succession,  as  iu  the  collection  of  Harris  and  others. 
The  voyages  of  captain  Cook,  which  will  always  make 
a  most  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  navigation, 
will  close  this  list  with  great  advantage.  There  are 
few  voyages  the  objects  of  which  were  so  great,  and 
none  diat  were  so  ably  and  successfully  conducted ; 
and  they  have  every  advantage  of  illustratim  by  means 
of  maps  and  cuts. 

*  Since  this  was  written,  Mr.  Beriu;;ton  has  written  the  History  ^' 
Henry  IT.  and  hi.^  tno  Snn^  John  and  Hkhnrdy  'mr\w^\ug  that  of  XAomOf 

Beckcif  which  may  follow  that  of  Abclard. — Amer,  EdUion. 
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PART  V. 

OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  OBJECTTS  OF  ATTENTION  TO 

A  READER  OF  HISTORY. 

LECTURE  XXXm. 

W-L  are  now  Lidvauced  to  tlie  last  division  of  our  sub- 
ject, namely,  to  point  out  the  most  proper  o^ects  of  at- 
len^ioiiy  either  to  an  historian,  or  to  a  reader  of  history.; 
that  is,  to  direct  a  person  to  those  parts  of  history  which  - 
will  most  tend  to  form  his  judgment  and  direct  his 
conduct ;  whicli  was  one  of  the  usee  which  history  was 
shown  to  answer  in  the  beginning  of  this  course,  and 
the  only  one  with  which  we  have  any  concern  at  pre- 
sent. What  objects  those  are  that  amuse  the  imagi- 
nation, and  interest  the  passions,  are  considered  in 
another  course  of  lectures,  viz.  that  on  philosophical 
criticism*. 

Since  there  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  business  of 
human  life,  different  classes  of  men  require  diflferent 

kinds  of  information,  according  to  their  different  sta- 
tions  in  life.  It  were  vain,  therefore,  to  prescribe  one 
scope,  or  view,  to  every  historian.  He  may,  if  he  pleases, 

write  for  one  class  of  men,  and  therefore,  with  great 
propriety  and  advantage,  introduce  that  kind  of  in- 
formation only  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  them ; 

•  Dr.  Prie&Uey  must  here  refer  lo  ins  Lcdura  on  Oru^oiy  and  Crttidsm^ 
fint  dalWered  at  Warrington  in  1762;  reprinted  (1834)  in  his  Works, 
vol.  xiiuw*-£tf. 
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or,  writiiig  for  the  use  of  manluod  in  geiief»l,  eoittist- 

ing  both  of  the  specnlatiye  and  practical  part  of  them^ 
he  may  compose  a  history  of  such  materiaU  as  promise 
to  be  of  the  most  general  use ;  containing  maxims  and 
examples  both  for  the  direction  of  the  more  active  part 
of  maakind,  and  also  the  most  rational  eutertainmeat 
for  the  scholar  and  the  genfleman. 

With  respect  to  a  reader  of  history,  it  is  obvious  to 
remark,  in  the  first  place,  as  has  been  menUooed  more 
than  once  already,  tiiat  every  person  will  best  find  his 
account  in  studying  the  history  of  his  own  country,  or 
profession,  and  that  both  in  a  speculative  and  prac- 
tical view. 

If  a  person  be  called  to  bear  an  active  part  in  the 
traosactions  of  his  country,  either  by  pre&idmg  in  its 
councils^  directing  its  force,  or  performiog  anjT'  tiling 
which  will  probably  enter  into  its  history  ;  as  his  {Mr* 
ticular  conduct  is  only  a  part,  and  a  continmtion,  of  a 
series  of  councilsy  and  a  train  of  exploits,  which  began 
before  he  was  born,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  strictly 
connected  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  no  succeed- 
ing part,  such  as  he  is  acting,  can  be  well  conducted 
without  a  regard  to  the  preceding.  For  instance,  how 
ill-qualified  would  a  general  be  to  conduct  a  future 
war  against  France  who  was  unacquainted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  last  war  ;  when  every  new  expedition 
and  stratagem  would  necessarily  have  some  kind  of 
reference  to,  or  be  guided  by,,  a  former  expedition  or 
stratagem.  But  the  last  war  could  not  be  thoroughly 
tinderstood  without  some  knowledge  ot  those  preceding 
it  In  the  same  manner  we  may  argue  the  necessity 
of,  at  least,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the 
English  history  to  every  English  coininaiider. 

But  the  knowledge  of  history  is  still  more  necessary 
to  a  minister  of  state.    For  every  treaty  that  is  made 
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witii  any  nation,  and  every  measare  that  is  taken  witli 

respect  to  it,  mast  necessarily  be  adapted  to  the  pre- 
ceding transactions  of  every  kind  with  that  nation. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  ow 
country  is  no  less  necessary  to  every  person  who  is 
concerned  in  the  enacting  or  in  the  administration  of 
our  lam.  The  conduct  of  a  divine  too,  whedier  of  the 
Establishment,  or  a  Nonconformist,  should,  in  many 
particulars,  be  directed  by  a  knowledge  ot  the  history 
of  our  country,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil ;  and  the 
like  is  necessary  or  useiiil,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
to  every  inhabitant  oi  the  country.  Besides,  what  more 
inviting  subject  of  contemplation  can  a  recluse  pensa 
make  choice  of,  than  to  trace  the  revolutions  in  church 
and  state  which  his  own  country  has  undergone,  to 
enter  into  die  causes  of  them,  and  see  the  manner  of 
their  operation. 

If  a  person  read  history  for  reai  use,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  his  conduct  in  his  own  profession,  HqgrqiJ^ 
will  answer  his  purpose  more  effectually  than  generd 
history.  Lives  have  been  published  of  particular  per- 
sons of  every  station  and  profession,  princes,  generals, 
statesmen,  divines,  philosophers,  and  even  artists  of 
every  kind,  which  are  of  excellent  use  to  inspire  a  spirit 
of  emulation  in  persons  of  the  same  station  and  piofes- 
sion.  Those  in  the  Biographia  Briiatama*  are  ex- 
cellently  adapted  to  this  purpose;  but  the  General 
Biographkul  Z>ic/i0ft^t*  though  exceedingly  usefiil, 
will  not  completely  answer  this  end.  The  accounts  it 
contains  of  the  persons  whose  lives  are  introduced  into 
it  are  too  concise.  And  we  cannot  become  sufficiently 

•  First  published  1747 — 1766,  in  7  vols,  folio.  A  second  edition,  of 
which  only  5  volumes  were  completed^  was  comioenoed  In  1778,  bj  Dr. 
Kippis  and  Dr.  Tvwen^Ed, 

fOf  which  there  was  a  second  edition  in  17«4,  in  1.'  voiumc>.  BIr* 
Chalmers,  id  181^  nu  7,  enlarged  the  plan  into  39  volumea,— 
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interested  in  any  character,  so  as  to  have  our  emulation 

and  other  generous  passions  excited  by  it,  unless  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  a  variety  of  lights, 
and  thereby  forming  a  pretty  particular  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  it. 

A  short  description  in  a  few  words  (such  as  is  given 
of  great  men  in  many  general  histories)  is  not  sufficient 
to  give  a  clear  idea  of  a  character.  It  must  be  dwelt 
upon  a  considerable  time  before  it  can  aft'ect  the  ima» 
gmation,  and  interest  the  passions.  Indeed  tliis  effect 
cannot  be  produced  by  any  general  and  abstract  de* 
scription  whatever.  Those  characters  only  affect  tlie 
imagination  and  interest  the  passions,  which  we  form 
to  oursdyes  from  the  representation  of  a  detail  of  ao- 
tianSy  and  a  course  of  conduct  of  some  extent. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  (though  it  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  attend  to  it)  that  in  proposing  to 
ourselves  the  imitation  of  any  person  or  action,  we 
should  take  care  that  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
cases  be  perfectly  alike ;  otherwise  a  similar  conduct 
wUl  have  very  different  consequences.  Yet  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  human  conduct  are  so  various,  and 
changes  are  so  imperceptible  in  a  course  of  time,  that 
Bien  of  the  greatest  sagacity  are  often  deceived  by 
similar  appearances^  and  betrayed  by  them  into  great 
absurdities  in  their  conduct.  Thus  pope  Paul  V.,  in 
the  year  1606,  thouglit  to  imitate  Gregory  Vil.  in  lay- 
ing the  whole  state  of  Venice  under  an  interdict.  But 
time  had  greatly  lessened  the  terror  of  papal  nienaces. 
The  Venetians  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  mandate*. 

Secondly,  if  we  read  history  like  philosophers,  we 
must  principally  attend  to  the  connexion  of  cause  and 
effect  in  all  the  great  changes  of  human  ailairs.    W e 

■ 

•  See  Mot/ieim,  E.      Cent.  xvii.  S.  ii.  Pt.  i.  Ch.  i.  19.—  iu/. 
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ought  never  to  be  saiisfied  with  barely  kiu)wijag  an 
eienly  but  endeaYoor  to  trace  all  the  eireuinstBnoes  ia 

the  situation  of  things  which  coi^buted  either  to 
produce  or  facilitate,  to  hasten  or  to  retard  it,  and 
dearly  see  the  manner  of  their  operation ;  by  which 
we  shall  be  better  aUe  to  ibnn  a  judgment  of  the  state 

of  political  affairs  in  future  time,  and  take  our  measures 
with  greater  wisdom  and  a  more  reasonable  propped 
of  success. 

Thus  a  person  who  confines  himself  strictly  to  na- 
tural history  contents  himself  with  giving  a  faithful 
account  of  the  appearances  of  nature.;  but  a  philosopher 
employs  himself  in  observing  the  analogies  of  those 
appearances,  in  order  to  discover  the  general  laws  of 
nature^  and  produce  future  appearances  from  known 
preceding  circumstances* 

In  this  case  also  the  political  philosopher  has  the 
same  prejudices  to  guard  against  that  philosophers  in 
general  .  haYe;  particularly  the  two  extremes  ctf  mm- 
plicity  and  refinement.  Some,  not  considering  the 
vast  variety  there  is  in  the  springs  of  human  conduct, 
are  never  induced  to  go  beyond  one  obvious  reason  of 
a  great  event.  Others  again  assign  so  many  reasons 
for  the  rise  and  fall  of  states,  that  yve  are  so  far  from 
wondering  that  they  rose  so  early,  or  fell  so  soon  as 
they  did.  that  we  cannot  help  being  surprised  that  diey 
rose  no  earlier,  higher,  or  faster,  and  that  they  fell  no 
lower,  or  sooner,  than  they  did.  When  historians,  like 
Mr.  Hume,  assign  a  great  number  of  reasons  for  eYery 
political  measure,  there  is  this  advantage  in  it,  that 
though  it  be  highly  improbable  that  all  of  them  should 
have  been  actually  thought  of  at  the  time,  yet,  of  so 
many,  some  would  probably  have  been  attended  to, 
and  have  had  real  weight  with  the  persons  concerned ; 
and  the  reader  in  this  case  may  choose  what  causes  he 
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thinks  did  most  probably  contribute  to  bring  about  the 

event.  This  method  is  certainly  fairer  and  better  than 
pronouncing  dogmaticaiiy  that  this  or  the  other  cir- 
camstance  was  the  true  cause  of  the  event,  when  it 
could  not  have  produced  it  singly,  though  its  operation 
was  necessary ;  or  when  it  was  the  last  in  operation  of 
a  train  which  gave  birth  to  the  event,  and  in  respect 
of  which  it  was  no  more  than  a  secondary  cause,  and 
therefore  not  so  deserving  of  notice  as  the  primary 
canse. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  make  myself  understood  by  a  * 

few  examples  of  the  principal  of  these  cases.  Mon- 
tesquieu is  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  all  political 
writers;  but  his  lively  manner  of  expression  is  very  apt 
to  lead  his  readers  into  mistakes,  if  they  do  not  make 
use  of  some  parts  of  his  works  to  explain  others.  Thus 
it  is  too  peremptory  to  say,  as  he  does,  that  the  blood 
of  Lucretia  put  an  end  to  kingly  power  at  Rome*; 
that  tfie  debtor  appearing  covered  with  wounds  made 
a  change  in  the  form  of  the  republic ;  that  the  sight  of 
Virginia  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  decemvirs; 
and  that  a  view  of  the  robe  ami  body  of  Caesar  en- 
slaved Rome.  This  is  certainly  ascribing  too  much  to 
tpectacks^  without  telling  us  what  was  the  reason 
why  such  spectacles,  in  those  particular  circumstances, 
■had  so  much  influence.  For,  as  he  himself  excellently 
observes,  if  a  particular  event,  as  the  loss  of  a  battle, 
be  the  ruin  of  a  state,  there  must  have  been  a  more  ge- 
neral rea&on  why  the  loss  of  a  battle  would  ruin  it. 
The  same  remark  may  be  applied  here. 

♦  He  says  that  "Sextus,  the  sou  of  Tnrquin,  by  violating  the  cha<.rity 
of  Lucretia,  took  ^-wdi  a  step  as  has  seldom  failtd  to  drive  tyrants  from 
the  cities  over  wluch  thty  presided."  Montesquieu  presently  adds,  "  It 
mu5t,  howcveTi  be  confessed,  that  the  death  of  Lucretia  did  no  more  than 
occwBMD,  accidentally,  the  revohition  which  happened."  See  (J^ftht  Gran* 
itm'  md  IMnuiofi  oftht  Romum,  1759.  voL  i.  p.  3. — EA, 

T 
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Bolingbroke  exceBently  Bhows^  in  a  fomiliar  and 

striking  instance,  that  we  must  endeavour  to  look 
farther  than  the  nearest  cause  m  politics.  The  misery 
of  £nglawd,  he  says,  under  James  II.,  was  owing  to  his 
bigotry,  %hat  to-the  exile'  otihe  iV>yaI  family,  'tVkt  ttf 
the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  that  to  the  civil  war,  and 
that  to  oppression 

Writers  who,  with  so  positive  an  air^  affect  to  as- 
cribe the  greatc  St  events  to  single  causes  are  very  apt 
to  contradict  themselves  when,  in  separate  parts  of  their 
works,  they  have  occasion  to  speak  of  two  or  more 
causes  w  iiich  were  c([ually  necessary  to  the  event.  Thus 
Montesquieu  says  in  one  place,  that  whatever  Charles 
iL  of  England  meant,  certain  it  is  that  his  conduct  es- 
tablished  the  superiority  of  France  in  Btnrope ;  '  in  an- 
other place,  that  a  numerous  nobility  without  estates 
has  been  a  great  cause  of  the  grandeur  and  power  of 
Fnmecf.  But  in.  otker  places  he  very  justly  assigns 
other  reasons  for  the  amazing  increase  of  the  French 
power.  And  though  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  he 
•eenup  to  asicribe  too 'much  to  mere  cAfcfe^,  in  the 
revohitions  of  the  Uoman  state  ;  yet  in  his  treatise  on 
the  rise  and  fail  of  that  empire,  he  gives  a  most  judi* 
cious  detail  of  many  causes  which  coucnrred  to  pro- 
duce those- ev^ts; '  Indeed,  many  circumstances  aie 
really  necessary  to  almost  every  event ; 'art d,  as  was 
obser\  ed  in  a  former  part  of  this  course,  it  is  very  use- 
ful to  refleot  on  what  minute  incidents  *  ihe'  '^atest 

events  do  often  absolutely  depend,  notwitlistanding 
the  acknowledged  mduence  of  general  causes,  i  shall 
just  add  a  few  more  examples  of  this  kind  here  to  those 
mentioned  in^anoAer  view  befoM  • 

Mr.  Hume  observes  that  pope  Clement  VII.  would 

«  StMd^    Hittary,  kt  u.  175S.  pp.  SS,  Sr.— U 
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probably  have  consented  to  the  divorce  of  Hen.  VIII., 

and  consequently  that  the  Reformation  would  have  beea 
prevented  from  taking  ,  place  in  Eagland,  at  lea^t  at 
that  time  and  in  that  manner^  if  a  person  who  carried 
a  rparttcular  letter  from  Henry  to  the  pope  had  not 
been  detained  by  an  unforeseen  accident  beyond  the 
day  appointed  *.  Voltaire  somewhere  says,  that  a  stoo.e 
ibrown  a 'little  harder,  in  a  battle  in  which  Mahomet 
was  stunned  with  a  blow  from  one,  would  have  given 
a  dili^reut  turn  to  the  history  of  ail  the  East;  and  that 
a  pair  of  gloves  of  a  particular .  fashion,  which  the 
4lttcheBs  of  Marlborough  refused  queen  Anne,  and  aglass 
of  water  which,  by  an  affected  mistake,, she  let  fall  in 
b^r  pi;esence  upon  lady  Mashams  gown,  changed  the 
Ueie  of  a&trs  in  Europe.  And  it  is  certain,  notwith'* 
8taadint4  all  the  solid  reasons  which  are  given  for  the 
rise  of  the. French,  and  the  declension  of  the  Spanish 
power  aAer  the  discovery  of  America,  that  had  Henry 
IV.,  Richlieu,  and  Louis  XIV.  been  Spaniards,  and 
Philip  II.  and  his  successors  been  French,  the  histpry 
of  tho^  two  nations,  as  Mr.  Hume  says,  would  have 
been  entirely  reversed. 

Voltaire,  justly  ridiculinpr  the  manner  in  which  some 
politicians  r^son  alter  events,  says,  tiiat  if  Germany 
in  the  time  socceeding  Charles  V.  had  fallen  to  decay; 
had  the  Turks  mvaded  one  part  of  it ;  and  hud  the 
Qther  called  in  foreign  masters ;  politicians  would  not 
have  &iled  .  to  declare,  thatGermany^  already  torn  in 
pieces  by  intestine  divisions,  could  not  have  subsisted 
any  lunger ;  and  would  have  demonstrated  from  the 
peculiar  form  of  its  government,  that  the  great  number 
of  its  princes,  and  a  plurality  of  religions,  had  neces* 
bariiy  prepared  the  way  tor  its  ruin  and  inevitable 

•  See  Hi9i,  ch,  zxx.  A.  D.  iSSi^Ed, 
T  2 
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« 

dRTeiy.   And,  indeed/'  he  adds^    as  far  as  humui 

foresight  could  reach,  the  causes  of  die  decline  of  &e 
Roman  empire  were  not  so  obvious." ' 

An  opinion  of  the  profound  policy  of  particalar  per- 
sons is  often  the  occasion  of  great  mistakes  wifli  respect 
fo  the  causes  of  important  events'.  How  many  extra- 
vagant things  are  ascribed  to  the  intelligence  and 
schemes  of  Cromwell ;  and  how  absurd  is  the  opinion 
which  was  common  in  France,  that  Richlieu  was  tlie 
only  person  who  caused  Gustavus  the  Ghreat  to  turn  his 
inoB  against  Germany ! 
.  -  It  is  very  possible  that  the  afiairs  of  empires  are  in 
fact  conducted  with  no  deeper  policy,  or  greater  reach 
of  thought,  than  mankind  in  general  exert  in  tfie  ma- 
nagement of  their  own  private  aflatrs;  only  the  tilings 
themselves  are  more  important,  and  therefore  make  a 
greater  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  Voltaire  well 
observes,  that  tt  is  not  a  superior  share  of  penetration 
that  makes  statesmen.  All  men  who  have  any  tole- 
rable degree  of  understanding  can  nearly  discern  what 
is  their  interest  A  common  citizen  of  Amsterdam  or 
Bern,  he  says,  knows  as  much  on  this  head  as  Sejanus, 
Ximenes,  Buckingham,  Richlieu,  or  Mazarine.  This 
is  certain,  that  all  the  capital  events  in  this  world, 
which  have  con^ibuted  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
things  in  general,  all  the  situations  in  human  affairs 
favourable  to  liberty,  virtuei  and  happiness,  were 
brought  about  in  a  manner  indepaident  of  the  policy, 
the  designs,  or  even  the  wishes,  of  all  humaa  bcir^i^, 
and  must  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  good  providence 
of  God,  wisely  overruling  the  passions  and  powers  of 
men  to  his  own  benevolent  purposes. 
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LECTURE  XXXIV. 

NoTU'iTHSTANDiNGthe  propriety  ofassigning  political 
reasons  for  political  measures,  there  is  oo  doubt  but 
that  where  they  depend  upon  one  person,  or  a  few, 
personal  considenitions  enter  very  inucli  into  them. 
PrinceSy  though  politicians,  are  still  men*  in  absolute 
monarchies,  and  particularly  in  Eastern  countrieSi 
almost  every  great  event  is  ascribed  by  the  most  ju- 
dicious historians  to  the  effects  of  private  passions;  and 
queen  Elizabeth,  though,  no  doubt,  she  had  political 
reasons  for  the  unnatural  part  she  acted  towards  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  is  not  without  reason  thought  to  have 
been  determined  to  it,  in  some  measure,  by  her  envy 
of  her  beauty  and  accomplishments* 

It  is  a  good  general  rule,  that  whatever  depends 
upon  a  few  persons  may  often  be  ascribed  to  unknown 
causes,  but  that  what  depends  upon  a  great  number  is 
best  accounted  for  by  determinate  and  known  causes. 
Individuals  may  escape  the  influence  of  general  pas- 
sions, but-multitudes  are  actuated  by  gross  and  sens! 
ble  motives.  Besides,  multitudes  are  not  ashamed  of 
being  governed  by  a  regard  to  tlie  interest  of  the  whole 
body ;  whereas  such  motives  may  iniluence  the  conduct 
of  particular  persons,  as  they  will  not  avow,  and  which 
there  are  no  means  of  discovering. 

We  find  in  Polybius,  that  in  his  time  the  declared 
reasons  of  the  conduct  of  princes  and  states  were  dif- 
ferent from  the  true  motives  of  their  conduct.  But 
even  this  author  could  have  no  couception,  from  ciny 
thing  he  had  seen,  of  the  great  refinement  of  modern 
politics  in  this  respect.  To  see  the  spirit  of  benevo* 
lence,  tenderness,  equity,  and  honour,  that  appeuis  iu 
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all  oor  declarations  of  war,  and  the  manifestos  whick 
are  published  upon  entering  an  enemy^s  conntry,  a 

common  reader  would  think  that  the  princes  of  Eu- 
tope  were  more  than  men;  b|it  then  he  would  be  sot^ 
jiAsed  tilat  wfata  all  princes  ^Dtertatned  those ieMeltait 
pacific  sentiments,  they  should  be  oblio^ed  to  have  re- 
course to  sanguinary  methods  in  order  to  terminiM 
Aeir  dtfi^nce^.  He  w^uld  think  that  wh<fn  all  pal- 
ties  concerned  were  so  happily  disposed,  they  would 
bear  every  thing  from  one  another  rather  than  go  te 
war. 

This  attefatidn  to  the  connexion  of  cuusc  and  effect 

ought  by  no  means  to  be  confined  to  philosopheriL 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  aetive  statesmeii  cloaiely  ts 
study  it  For^  as  Bolingbrokfe  observes,  the  gr^ 
benefit  we  ought  to  derive  from  the  study  of  history 
cannot  be  reaped,  unless  we  accustom  ounelveB  to 
eompisfe  the  conduct  of  different  governments,  and  ts 
obiserve  the  methods  they  did  pursue,  and  the  meap 
sores  they  nnght  have  pursuied^  with  ^  nctual  o» 
sequenees  that  fidloi^  the  one,  and  tlie  proUUb  ifr 
possible  consequences  of  the  other. 

Besides,  in  politics,  as  in  eviery  dther  fcimehef 
^tudy,  all  just  reasoning  on  the  odnhexkitt  of  ts$mt 
and  eliect  is  capiibU  of  beinor  reduced  to  practice. 
A  theory,  or  a  general  rule  oi  conduct,  can  oniy  be 
derived  from  the  observation  of  a  trasn  of  caMeeand 
effects  ill  real  life  ;  and  ail  attinp:  is  at  hmdotn  wittiout 
regard  to^ome  thex)ry.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  meH 
M  aU.ividioiit  aonie  view^  arnd  ithait  V4e^  ^trectml  by 
some  h]/pot/iesis,  to  winch  the  event  is  expected  to  cor- 
respond* Is  it  not  then  better  to  form  to  ourselves  the 
best  hypothesis  about  human  actions  that  we  em  eel- 
feet  from  reading  and  observation,  than  to  act  ubso- 
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Intely  at  random ;  aad  is  it  not  better  and  safer  to 
follow  a  more  perfect  theory,  than  a  more  imperfect 


one! 


Tl^trdlf ,  there  are  certain  periods  in  the  history  of 
pawer^  of  knowledge^  and  of  commerce^  which,  are  more 
deserving  of  a  close  attention  than  others,  and  these  I 
shall  endeavour  to  point  out  to  you.  - 

'  The  first  thing  deserving  in  an  especial  manner  the 
notice  of  a  divine  is  the  cmmsion  of  sacred  and  pro- 
fane  histori^j  in  the  succession  of  the  four  great 
monarchies,  the  Babylonian^  Persian,  Grecian,  and 
Roman;  in  order  to  sec  the  accomplishment  of  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  and  John.  The  whole  of  this 
subject  is  treated  very  largely  and  in  a  judicious 
manner  by  Prideaux,  in  his  excellent  treatise  ,  on  this 
snbject.  Roll  in  and  Bossuet  have  also  taken  parti* 
cular  notice  of  it. 

Passing  by  ecclesiastical  history,  unless  where  it 
is  particularly  connected  with  civil,  the  next  period 
worthy  of  our  notice  is  that  vvliich  contains  the  history  of 
the  Grecian  commonweall/is ;  every  stage  of  which  we 
have  so  fine  an  opportunity  of  tracing  in  the  admirable 
Grecian  historians  who  adorned  that  period ;  by 
means  of  which  the  history  of  a  people  so  mconsi- 
deirablcy  with  respect  to  numbers  and  extent  of  territory* 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  all  civilised  nations  and 
ages,  and  vvill  be  the  subject  of  discourse  and  of  wri- 
ting to  the  end  of  the  world,  or  so.loug  as  a  taste  for 
knowledge,  and  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  magnanimity 
shall  subsist.  Here  we  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving with  the  greatest  clearness,  and  with  every  va- 
riety of  circumstance,  all  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages  of  a  popular  government,  both  in  their  strug- 
gles ior  common  liberty  with  a  foreign  power,  and  in 
weir  contests  for  superiority  among  themselves.  . 
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*  This  period  is  the  more  wottiby  of  our  notice  on  to» 
count  of  die  great  resemblance,  it  bears,  thougb  h 

miniature,  to  the  present  state  of  Europe.  The  power 
bodi  of  the  Ghrecian  and  European  states  was  greatly 
increased  in  consequence  of  mutual  emulation  and  do- 
mestic wars  ;  but  whereas  theirs  were  so  obstinate  as 
greatly  to  weaken  one  another,  and  give  a  foreign 
power  an  opportunity  to  crush  them  all;  Europe  hsi 
hitherto  only  b^en  exercised  to  the  use  of  arms,  and 
the  power  of  the  whole  has  been  increased  by  the  wars 
which  the  several  stales  of  it  have  maintained  with 
one  another.  The  wars  between  the  Atiienians  and 
Lacedemonians,  particularly  the  great  Peloponnesian 
wari  which  is  the  subject  of  Thucydidess  history,  af- 
ford an  excellent  lesson  to  the  English  in  tiketr  wan 
with  the  French,  exhibitinj*  in  the  clearest  light  all  the 
advantages  of  a  maritime  force,  and  the  risk  that  i&  run 
by  a  popular  government  (or  a  government  inclining 
to  that  form)  from  aiming  at  extensive  conquests. 


LECTURE  XXXV.  . 

The  rise  and  declension  of  the  Roman  Empirt  is  a 
vast  and  worthy  object  of  contemplation.    For  great 

power  rising  from  low  beginnings,  for  extent  of  empire, 
and  the  duration  of  it,  this  will  probably  be  always 
the  greatest  object  that  universal  history  can  exhiUt 
Never  can  we  see  more  clearly  demonstrated  the  ad- 
vantages  which  accrue  to  a  people  from  temperaoce, 
valour,  discipline,  justice^  and  emulation^in  the  earlier 
part  of  their  history  ;  and  never  on  the  theatre  of  this 
world  did  luxury,  a  spirit  of  faction,  violence,  and  law- 
less power,  reign  more  uacontrouled  than  when  the 
empire  was  fully  established. 
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No  history  furnishes  so  striking  an  example  how 

incompatible  extensive  empire  is  with  political  liberty, 
or  displays  in  a  more  conspicuous  light  the  wisdom  of 
Divine  Providence,  in  appointing  that  that  form  of  go- 
vernment which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  extensive 
empires  should  be  the  happiest  for  the  subjects  of 
them*.  As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  history, 
were  it  not  for  the  remains  of  the  Grecian  arts  and  sci* 
ences  (which  never  Liitirely  quitted  Constantinople  till 
the  final  dissolution  of  the  empire),  no  history  can  ex- 
hibit a  more  disagreeable  spectacle,  though  it  is  not 
an  useless  one.  For  never  were  revolutions  attended 
with  acts  of  the  basest  treachery,  and  the  most  studied 
cruelly,  more  frequent ;  nor  did  any  nation  ever  sink 
tower  into  the  most  despicable  superstition. 

A  less  grand  object  of  contemplation  indeed,  but  a 
more  useful  and  interesting  one  to  the  northern  inha- 
bitants of  Europe,  is  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  empire 
by  the  Goths,  VandiiU,  Huus,  Franks,  and  other  north- 
ern nations,  and  their  settlement  in  those  parts  of  it  in 
which  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  Euro- 
pean monarchies,  with  their  laws  and  customs  ante- 
cedent to  their  migrations.  In  tlieia  will  be  found  the 
stamina  of  the  constitutions  of  the  several  European 
governments,  and  of  the  several  systems  of  laws  now 
in  force.  From  that  period  every  kinsrdom  held  on  in 
a  regular  but  separate  progress  of  internal  changes  aud 
revdutions,  till  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
when  thi'  ])()\\  er  of  the  greater  barons  (derived  from 
the  feudal  mstitutious)  was  broken  in  different  mau- 

*  It  is  very  possihh  ,  however,  that  when  the  theory  of  government 
shall  bo  liettcr  understood  (to  winch  the  experience  of  the  presenttimes 
Uiil  greatly  contrihute),  countries  of  the  greatest  extent  may  be  governed 
as  well  io  the  form  of  a  republic  as  in  that  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  A 
judicious  system  of  representation  would  seem  capatile  of  removing  all 
the  difficulties  that  could  occur  in  the  case.— ilflirr.  Editipn, 
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.  QeMi      wiU^  different  con^^uenqefl^  in  a^v^ral  of  tlie 
pmcipal  stailies  of  Enr ope. 

From  this  timfe,  domesfin  tranquillity  being  in  a 
•gopd  measure  aecure  cl,  and  power  b^iag,  lojdged  in 
fewor  hands,  the  ambition  of  princes  began  to  awak^ 
and  consequently  systems  of  politics  began  to  extend 
tTiemselves,  so  that  tkt  dist^t  connexions  of 

kingdoms  and  nations  took  place..  The  balance  of 
power  was  then  more  attended  to,  and  nothing^  which 
could  throw  the  least  weight  into  the  ac;ale,  t^<U]^h  si- 
tuated in  i)ie  remotest  pa^  oi  Europe,:  or.  even  in  stiil 
mote  distant  parts  of  the  world,  was  overlooked. 

There  was  likewise  a  concurrence  of  a  variety  of 
other  circumstances  which  contributed  to  fender  tiiis 
part  of  hialory  particularljr  illuiftrious,  and  pore  dis- 
tinguisbable,  as  a  period,  than  any  other  in  the  whole 
couKSfi  of  history,  according  to  the  ideas  of  Boling- 
farqke,  who^  defines  a  period  in  histoid  to  be  the 
commencement  of  a  new  situation,  int^^ypsts,  new 
.maxims,  and  new  nianners/' 

About  this  time  the  inyentipn  of  gunpon^der*  made 
an  entire  but  gradual  revolution  in  the  whole  system 
of  war,  which  rendered  it  more  complex  as  a  science 
than  it  had  ever  been  before;  so  that  former  battl^ 
bad  been,  comparatively  speaking,  little  more  than  the 
fipfbtin<]f  of  wild  beasts,  ia  which  force  is  of  more  con- 
sequence than  skiil.  Commerce  became  vastly  more 
exiensive;  the  naval  power  of  Europe  greatly  in- 
creased, in  coLiseqiience  of  the  discovery  of  a  pas:>age 
round  .the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
of  America  by  the  Spaniards,  with  the  planting  of 
£u^ope^a.n  ^qolonie^  in  those  new  discovered  woflds* 

*  BfSmm»  of  Cologne,  1400.   Fir«t         in  1561<.  Oft 

4M  im,  9«e  A'flg  BrU.  h  430,  Njvie  f^Md.^ 
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About  tihrii  time  alao  tmpfftM^.tlie  ^kiftge|(^  Con9tmr 

tinople  by  the  Tucks,  wbtck  was  attenckd  lyith  the 
flight  of  several  men  of  l^twr»ii\g  mta  It^y,  whp  pro- 
moted, tbe  revival  of  lettefs  in  £ii|rop(3 :  n^tt  e^rwt  wbindi 
contributed  greatly  to  break  tbe  prodigious  power 
th/Q  pope,  wd  to  .hasten  tix^.^^foruiatiun.  i^iow  aUo 
■laHufactvev  begaq^  to  be  iimltipliied»  the  ^.of  liff 
were  brought  to  a  greater  degree  pf  p^ection,  luxuqr 
was  beyodftd  coi^eption  increased  ;  and  at  thia  tirne  pi>- 
liteMM  end  bumwity  are  improve  to  lucU  degcee 
as  distinguishes  the  present  rao^  of  Europeans  from 
their  ancestors,  almost  niucb  us  men  in  general  are 
distingiitshed  fcom  brute  bea4t9*  I  msiy  ad4^  tbat  im 
consequence  of  these  improvements,  happiness  is 
vastly  increased,  and  this,  part  of  the  w.oxld  is  now  a 

pamdide  iii  oompari«on  with  K^hat  it.w^^  : 

Every  cureumstance  ivhicb  contributed  to  bring 
ubout  this  remarkable  and  happy  clianp;e  certainly  de- 

eenres  th^  atlt^^tion  of  a  poUtician,  a  pbiLpsppber,  and 
»  man.   For  tbe  events  of  tbis  period  ^re  of  ipore  tue 

than  any  thingr  that  tlie  whole  field  of  history  fur- 
nishes,  to  account  ior  present  appeciranccs,  y^hi^h  isng^ 
luraUy  the  first  thing  which  excites  oo^  ourioility,  and 
eno-ages  our  speculatioil-  FelU'  qui  potuM  refu^  cog- 
noscer£  causae. 

I  ehall  just  mention  the  principal  of  lii6se  statas 
which  have  since  appeared  the  most  ionuidaWe  to  the 
lii»erties  of  £u^*ope.  Spain,  which  iirst  rose  to  so 
dangerous  a  height,  made  so  figure  till  the  union  of 
tlie  two  crowns  of  Castile  and  Lccm,  about  the  time 
above  mentioned;  when  the  discovery  of  Americap  the 
politics  of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  V«,  and  the  conquest 
of  Portugal,  advanced  that  nation  to  be  by  far  the  most 
tronsiderable  power  in  Europe;  but  which  the  absurd 
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politics  of  Philip  II.  and  the  weakness  ot  his  succea- 
son  reduced  to  its  fonner  insignificance. 

France  had  no  opportunity  of  showing  itself  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  before  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  Till 
that  time,  its  princes  were  wholly  employed  either  in 
fccovering  their  dismembered  country  from  the  Eng- 
lish, or  in  their  struggles  with  their  own  nobles.  Also 
the  superior  power  and  politics  of  Spain  prevented  the 
Fi!ench  from  appearing  with  that  prodigious  lustre 
with  which  they  were  distinguished  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  for  which,  however,  they  were  prepared 
by  their  expeditions  into  Italy,  by  their  contests  with 
Germany,  and  by  their  own  civil  wars.  Since  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  aflairs  of  France  were  veiy 
•ensibly  upon  the  decline*. 

The  history  of  the  northern  crowns  likewise  deserves 
little  attention  till  about  the  same  period.  Before 
Frederic  I.  was  elected  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  and 
that  wonderful  revolution  which  .Gustavus  L  brought 
about  in  Sweden,  the  liistory  of  those  crowns  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  confused  rhapsody  of  events,  in 
which  the  rest  of  Europe  had  little  concern. 

Russia  was  hardly  so  much  as  known  to  the  rest  of 
Europe t  till  the  important  reign  of  Peter  the  Great; 
and  Prussia,  which  is  now  one  of  the  first  powers  in 
Europe,  had  no  being,  as  we  may  say,  till  within  the 
memory  of  man. 

The  whole  of  this  period  Bolingbroke  says  may 

•  *R11  the  late  revoluLiou,  when  die  whole  power  aud  ail  the  r^ouroes 
ol  the  nation  being  suddenly  called  fortb,  it  has  proved  itself  more  formi' 
dible  tfaaa  e9er.r— Jiner.  JBdUian, 
f  Camden  mentkms  the  arrind  in  England  in  ISST  of  two  ambanadan 
frani  that  most  potent  emperour  John  BmUidei,  eroperour  of  Russk 
and  Mosccma^  with  rich  Aim  of  sablea,  lusems,  and  others,  which  at  that 
time,  and  in  former  ages,  were  io  great  request  amongst  the  Engluh,  both 
for  their  onuunent  aiKi  wholesomeneas.'*  Hid,  of  JStit.  JSr^.  p.102.— 
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be  commodiously  divided  into  three  parts,  forming' 

three  lesser  periods  in  politics ;  the  first  from  the 
15th  to  the  Kith  century^  the  second  from  thence  to 
the  Pyrenean  treaty,  and  the  third  from  thence  to  his 
own  times.  The  ambition  of  Charles  V.  and  the  bi- 
gotry of  Philip  II.,  he  says,  were  the  object  of  the  first ; 
the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  11.  and  111.  the  object  of 
the  second ;  and  the  opposition  to  the  growing  power 
of  France  was  the  object  of  the  third.  For  by  the 
Pyrenean  treaty  not  only  was  the  superiority  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  over  the  house  of  Austria  completed 
and  confirmed,  but  the  great  design  of  unitinor  the  Spa- 
nish and  French  monarchies  under  the  iormer  was 
laid. 

During  all  the  period  which  intervened  between 

Cliarlemagne  (in  whose  time  the  European  states  first 
began  to  settle  into  some  tolerable  form^  after  the  con- 
fusion attending  the  migrations  of  the  northern  nations) 
and  the  period  above  mentioned,  namely,  about  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  Germany  (next  to  tlie  ex- 
orbitant power  of  the  popes  in  temporal  as  well  as  ec- 
clesiatical  afiairs)  would  make  the  greatest  figure  in  the 
eye  of  a  person  unconnected  with  any  particular  coun- 
ty in  Europe.  But  indeed  Europe  itself  during  all  that 
period  would  scarce  attract  the  notice  of  a  spectator  of 
the  affairs  of  men,  wiio  hiid  uo  European  connexions. 
For  several  centuries  before  and  after  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  Asia  exhibited  the  most  inviting  spec- 
tacle ;  namely,  from  the  rise  of  the  Saracens  in  the 
7th  century,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Turkish 
empire  by  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  For  rapid 
and  extensive  conquests,  following  close  upon  one 
another,  nothing  in  iiistory  can  be  compared  to  the 
successive  victories  of  the  Saracens  under  their  first 
caliphs ;  those  of  the  Tartars  under  Jenghis  Khan  and 
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Timur  Beky '<*oiiiiiiOAly balled  TamerlaM;  «iid.iif  the 
IVirks  till  ^hey  'Were  tehecked  by  tbe  me  of  >^ 
European  powers  in  the  circuoistaiices  above  zoea* 
tioned. 

LECTURE  XXXVr. 

Thi&  earlier  periods  in  the  Ettgiish  Hi$torif  ,Mxe  ibfi 

conquest  of  the  island  by  the  Romans,  our  subjection 
to 'the  Saxons,  the  dissolution  of .  the  hfptarchy,  the 

reign  of  Al&edi  aiid'4kexN9ismaa,C«04uie9trby  ^b^ 
the  feudal  tenures  were  established,  and  the  wbole:8y- 

stem  of  the  feudal  law  completed.  Thence  our  atten- 
tion is  draw^rto  the  gradual  declension  of  that  system 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  'VII.,  <aiid  especially  the  more 
effectual  blow  tiiat  was  given  to  the  tottering  remains 
of  it  in  that  and  the  folio wiag  reigns, ;  .attended  with 
the  eitelisioii'oCoiir  eomnbefeet  thev<i9ciiease  of  .our  ar* 
val  force,  and  the  growing  power  of  the  Commons,  who 
availed  tb^eniselves  of  every  alteration,  in  the  laws, and 
coustittttioilk  -of  rthe  coontiy^  Thence. 'We  a^Mled  .to 
view  the  ioeflketual  opposition  which  -our  imprudent 
princes  of  the  family  of  Stewart  made  to  the  power  of 
th^  people^  (iil  i^  ended  in  a  temporary  dissolution  of 
the  monarchy,  aud  absolute  anarchy  and  confusion. 

Monarchy,  however,  was  restored  again  with  Charles 
IL ;  in  whose  reign  almost  all  the  remains  of  the  feudal 
aystem,  exoq^t  the  forms  of  iaw^  were  abolished  by  act 
of  parliameut 

But  the  most  important  period  in  our  history  is  that 
4^  the  rev(rftttion  under  king  William.  Thea  it  wss 
Aat  our  constitution,  after  many  fluctnations,  and  fre- 
quent struggles  for  power  by  the  different  members  of 
it  (several  of  them  atteuded  with  vast  effusion  of  .blood)» 
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wi^s  fiiidlly  settled.  A  revolution  so  remarkable,  and 
attended  with  such  happy  consequences,  had  perhaj^ 
no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  till  the  still 
njQie  remarkable  revolutions  that  have  lately  taken 
place  in  America  and  France.  Thi3  it  was^  as  Mr. 
Hnm^  says,  that  cutoff  all  pretensions  to  power  founded 
on  hereditary  right;  when  u  prince  was  cli  j.srii  who 
received  the  crown  on  express  conditions,  and  found 
his  authority  established  on  the  same  bottom  with  the 
privileges  of  the  people  ;  so  that  there  have  been  no 
ditLrences  between  our  kings  and  parliament  since. 
Indeed  all  the  danger  we  have  reason  to  apprehend 
since  that  period  seems  to  be  from  the  aid  which  the 
parliament  itself  may  be  induced,  by  indirect  methods, 
to  give  the  court,  to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

The  history  of  Scotland  is  hardly  worth  the  notice  of 
an  Ejgiishman  till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the 
per.od  which  is  excellently  treated  by  Dr.  Robertson. 

The  r^fnarkable  periods  in  the  history  of  the  arts 
and  scic/ices  are  first  that  of  Greece,  wluch  was  in  its 
greatest  glory  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
His  age  excelled  in  architecture/  sculpture,  poetry, 
eloquence,  and  metaphysical  philosophy.  It  also  pro- 
duced many  excellent  writers,  whose  works  have 
greatly  contributed  to  civilize  and  polish  all  ages  and 
nations,  which  ever  after  arrived  at  any  degree  of  re- 
finement. 

When  the  Grecian  orators  began  to  fail,  the  arts  and 
sciences,  conducted  by  the  Grecian  masters,  took  up 

their  residence  for  a  short  space  of  time  at  Rome, 
namely,  about  the  end  of  the  co tntnou wealth, .  and 
till  a  little  after  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  though  ar* 
chitecture  and  statuary  were  in  their  greatest  perfec- 
tion during  the  reign  of  Trajan.    The  Roman  arts  and 
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sciences  were  the  same  that'had  flourished  in  Greece, 

to  which  they  retired  again  after  the  expiration  of  the 
Augustan  age;  and  the  remains  of  this  kind  of  learn- 
ing at  length  took  up  their  residence  at  ConslsDti- 
nople.  A  few  learned  men  being  obliged  to  fly  from 
this  city  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  took  refuge 
in  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  centoiy, 
where  they  were  received,  protected,  and  encouraged 
by  the  house  of  Medici  *,  and  contributed  e^reatly  to 
revive  a  taste  for  the  learning  and  sciences  they 
brought  with  them  in  the  western  parte  of  Europe. 
:  While  the  small  remains  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  confined  within  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  ail 
die^restof  Europe  was  involved  in  the  most  deplorable 
ignorance  and  barbarity;  except  that  faint  glimllle^ 
ings  of  learnino^  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  cloisters 
of  the  monks,  the  only  safi^  asylum  it  had  in  those  ages 
of  violence  and  confusion. 

But  while  so  little  attention  was  given  to  matters  of 
science  in  Europe,  their  former  seat,  they  were  culti- 
vated with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  considerable 
success  where  they  were  least  expected,  namely,  by 
the  successors  of  the  eastern  conquerors  above  mn- 
tioned.  The  Saracens,  by  their  conquest  of  Egyptsnd 
several  territories  of  the  Greek  empire  in  Asia,  became 
at  length  enamoured  of  their  sciences,  and  translated 

.almost  all  their  valuable  writings,  particularly  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  into  their  own  language. 

The  later  Greeks  had  likewise  many  alchemical 
writers,  from  whom  the  Saracens  acquired  a  taste  for 

,that  study,  and  for  natural  philosophy.  From  tbe 
people  of  India  it  is  supposed  they  borrowed  the  oiae 

*  Wiw^  as  weSa  as  m  l«w  others  before  thor  time,  dbtinsMished  dieo- 
•dves  by  their  aptplication  to  polite  literature,  and  tbe  pains  they  took  to 
recover  die  writini^  of  the  ancient  Oreekt  and  Romans.— iiaer. 
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digits  in  arithmetic.  However,  they  applied  dili* 
gently  to  the  mathematical  sciences  and  astronomy. 
They  composed  tables  for  the  purpose  of  calculation, 

and  tlie  rudimeiiti>  of  algebra  were  their  own  inven- 
tion. They  also  made  considerable  proficiency  in  me« 
dicine  and  anatomy;  and  their  poets  and  historians 
were  numerous  and  excellent  m  their  knidb. 

These  sciences,  as  has  been  the  fate  of  science  al- 
most universally,  were  both  extended  with  their  con- 
quests, and  adopted  by  their  conquerors.  The  Tar- 
tars, a  barbarous  and  untractabie  people,  adopted  both 
their  religion  and  their  learning,  in  which,  so  long  a^ 
their  empire  continued,  they  distinguished  themselves, 
though  not  so  much  as  the  people  whom  they  had  sub- 
dued, and  who  had  instructed  them. 

But  what  is  most  memorable  in  the  learning  of  the 
Saracens  i«,  that  It  was  brought  by  them  (by  the  way 
of  Spain)  into  Christendom,  and  excited  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  particularly  a  considerable  application 
to  medicine,  chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy,  long 
before  the  Greek  fugitives  from  Constantinople  pro- 
moted a  taste  for  eloquence  and  the  belles-lettres. 

The  Saracens  occasioned  the  revival  of  the  Aristo- 
telian  philoso|)hy  m  lairopc,  which  no  person  had  the 
courage  to  controvert  betore  Gassendi  and  Descartes, 
who  died  about  the  time  that  Newton  was  bom.  In 
his  time,  however,  the  fouiidatioiis  of  the  true  philo- 
sophy were  laid  by  lord  Bacon,  the  work  was  prose- 
cuted with  much  assiduity  by  Boyle,  and  carried  by 
NewtoQ  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection. 

The  chief  reason  why  knowledge  is  prodigiously 
more  difiused  among  all  ranks  of  men  in  the  present 
ftoe,  as  well  as  carried  to  a  much  greater  height  than  it 
ever  was  in  any  former,  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  in- 
Tention  of  printings  which  first  appeared  in  Holland 
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and  Gennany  about  the  year  1450,  a  little  before  the 
taking  of  Comtantind^Ie  by  the  Turks.  This  art  mul-' 

tipUes  books  to  a  degree  of  which  the  aucients  could 
have  formed  no  idea»  and  at  very  little  expcnee;  when- 
9Mj  in  fornix  ages,  learning  was  necessarily  confined 
to  the  wealthy.  This  circumstaace  accounts  ibr  the 
greater  proportion  of  authors  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life 
among  die  ancients  than  among  the  modems ;  but  then 
it  was  a  much  greater  chance  with  them  tliaii  with  us, 
that  a  genius  for  learning  might  arise  who  would  nerer 
have  it  in  his  power  to  come  at  the  necessary  materiab 
for  laiprovement  in  science. 

The  first  dawning  of  polite  taste  in  compositioa  ap* 
peared  in  Provence,  about  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
which  expeditions  furnished  a  fine  subject  for  poetry. 
From  Provence  it  passed  into  Italy,  where  it  flourished 
imder  the  protection  x>f  the  Italian  princes  and  states, 
more  especially  the  Florentines,  an  industrious,  rich, 
enterprizing,  and  free  people,  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  as  is  evident  fnm 

tlic  history  and  writings  of  Petrarch.  Together  with 
the  belles-lettres,  the  Italians  excelled  in  music,  paint- 
ing, and  architecture.  From  them  these  arts  and  sci- 
ences passed  into  France.  This  nation,  however,  was 
much  behind  the  English  in  poetry  and  the  belles- 
lettres  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  bnt  &r 
outstripped  us  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  They  were, 
however,  far  behind  us  in  the  more  manly  studies  of 
the  mathematics  and  philosophy.  Of  the  present 
times  I  say  nothing.  The  generous  emulation  by 
which  we  are  actuated  can  only  produce  good  etiects. 

It  is  needless,  indeed,  to  say  any  thing  more  of  the 
progress  which  the  arts  and  sciences  have  made  in 
the  last  age,  when  I  propose  no  more,  in  this  place, 
than  just  to  point  out  the  greater  periods  in  ^hich  pai^ 
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ticular  attention  hath  been  paid  to  them.  It  may  not 
be  improper,  however,  before  i  close  this  subject,  just 
to  mention  the  Chinese;  who  from  the  earliest  anti- 
quity attained  to  a  mediocrity  in  almost  all  the  sciences, 
beyood  which,  chietly  on  account  ot  the  peculiarities 
(tf  theirlanguage*,  they  seem  incapable  of  advanoing. 
BeiDo;  so  remote  from  us,  they  contributed  nothing 
to  enlighten  these  parts  of  the  world,  and  their 
iBchment  to  tiieir  own  classical  books,  customs,  and 

the  honour  of  their  own  nation,  is  so  great,  that  it  is 
not  probable  they  will  ever  receive  much  advantage 
ftom  European  disooveries. 


LECTURE  XXXVII. 

If  we  would  mark  the  several  periods  and  countries 
ia  which  nuamfaciures  and  comaercc  have  flourished, 
we  must  follow  the  course  of  the  arts,  which  commeiee 
has  always  accompauied,  and  in  a  great  measure  that 
of  power,  which  seldom  £euls  to  attend  it ;  ai|d  the  pro* 
giefis  of  all  the  three  has  been  froip  east  to  west,  begin- 
ning near  the  land  of  Palestine. 

Tlie  first  people  who  were  induced  by  t)ieir  situation 
to  apply  to  arts  and  commerce  were  thoae  who  inbar 
bited  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Arabic  Gulfj^ 
so  convenient  for  transporting  goods  from  the  Indies  | 
tlumgh  it  is  most  probable  that  goods  were  first  car-* 
ned  by  land  on  camels.    These  people  were  the  Ara- 

^  Hie  aibitnyj  characters  of  the  Cbioese  are  80,000,  20,000  of 
which  are  reported  to  be  sufficient  for  common  use.    It  is  said  that  many 

of  the  l^med  understand  only  40,000,  and  that  the  most  learned  are 
seldom  acquaintpd  with  more  than  60,000."  Dr.  Kippis's  Note  to  "  Ij^c- 
turesou  the  Theoiy  of  Language/'  in  Priestley's  Worktf  vol.  xxui.  pp.  133, 
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bians  or  khmaeUtes,  and  especially  the  Edomilef. 

Their  trade  was  chiefly  with  Egypt,  which  by  that 
means  grew  rich  and  populous. 

Upon  the  conquest  of  Idumea  by  David,  the  scat- 
tered remains  of  that  industrious  people  Hed  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  where,  as  sir  Isaac 
Newton  conjectures,  they  took  Sidon,  the  inkabitaniB 
of  which  built  Tyre,  which  being  found  more  commo 
diously  situated  for  traffic,  presently  became  more  ta* 
moiis  tkan  its  mother  country.  The  Tyrians  finding 
an  immense  vent  for  their  commodities  along  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  among  people  who 
had  just  begun  to  be  civilized  (and  whom  their  inte^ 
course  with  them,  more  than  any  other  circumstance, 
contributed  to  civilize),  grew  rich,  populous,  and  power- 
ful to  an  incredible  degree;  and  notwithstanding  they 
were  subdued  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  they  were  only 
driven  from  the  continent :  for  they  built  a  city  equal, 
or  superior,  to  the  former,  on  an  island  opposite  to  it, 
where  they  continued  their  commerce  with  the  same 
advantages,  till  they  were  finally  subdued  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

Before  this  fatal  event,  the  Tyrians  had  founded 
many  colonies  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  par- 
ticularly Carthage,  which  by  the  intimate  connexion 
it  always  kept  up  with  its  mother  country,  and  the  free 
access  the  Carthaginians  had  to  the  remoter  parts  of 
Europe,  grew  to  a  far  greater  height  of  opulence  and 
power  than  commerce  had  ever  advanced  any  nation 
before  it. 

The  taking  of  Tyre  removed  the  seat  of  the  same 
commerce  to  Alexandria,  where  the  Ptolemies  were 

great  encouragers  of  commerce,  and  found  their  ad- 
vantage in  it:  for  the  produce  of  the  customs  of 
Alexandria  is  said  to  have  been  two  millions  of  our 
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money  annually.    Alexandria  maintained  the  same 

rank  in  point  of  trade  and  conimcrce  during  the  earlier 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  yielded  to  Constan* 
tinople  on  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
that  place.  At  Constantinople  the  riches  acquired  by' 
commerce  lonrr  preserved  the  remains  of  that  power 
which  had  a  very  different  origin. 

During  the  ravages  committed  by  the  northern  bar- 
barians in  tlieir  invasion  of  the  Roman  empire,  two 
rival  states,  Venice  and  Genoa,  rose  from  the  most  in- 
considerable beginnings,  and  by  their  commerce  with 
Coitftantinople  and  Alexandria  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  western  states  of  Europe  on  the  other,  arrived  at 
immense  riches  and  power;  so  as  to  be  a  match  for 
the  Turks  when  they  had  put  an  end  to  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  empire. 

Within  this  period,  viz.  in  the  13th  century,  the 
bosiness  of  exchange  and  banking  was  begun  by  the 
Lombards  and  Jews;  an  invention  of  intinite  advan- 
tage to  the  trading  part  of  the  world,  which  was  now 
become  very  extensive.  For  before  this  time,  com- 
merce had  made  considerable  progress  westwards,  and 
many  towns  in  Germany,  England,  the  Low  Countries, 
and  France,  called  the  Hanse  towns,  entered  into  a 
leao^e  for  carrying  on  a  very  extensive  commerce, 
which  they  did  with  vast  advantage,  till  their  haugh- 
tiness and  ¥rarlike  enterprises  gave  umbrage  to  the 
powers  of  Europe,  and  engaged  them  to  put  an  end  to 
their  confederacy. 

Venice  and  Genoa  were  ruined  in  part  by  their  mu- 
tual jealousy  and  wars ;  but  what  diverted  almost  the 
whole  course  of  trade  out  of  its  former  channel,  and 
makes  the  most  remarkable  revolution  in  the  whole 
lusttNry  of  commerce,  was  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to 
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the  East  Indies  round  Hie  C%pe  of  Good  Hope  by  Hie 
Poitagnebe,  and  of  Ameriea  by  the  Spaniards.  These 

discoveries  they  were  enabled  to  make  by  means  of 
the  ompasSf  which  then  first  began  to  be  applied  to 
navi^ttioa;  though  that  fmperty  of  the  loadstoney  on 
which  the  use  of  it  depends,  had  been  known  a  con- 
siderable time  before. 

For  about  a  ceototry  and  a  half  these  were  the  only 
eonsiderable  naval  powers  in  the  world ;  but  the  am* 
gance  and  ambition  of  the  Spaniards  s^ter  the  conquest 
of  Portugal^  excited  the  hatred  and  industry  of  tibe 
Dutch  and  English*  Th6  formed  first  beirane  a  6ee^ 
then  a  commercial,  and  tlien,  in  a  remarkably  short 
space  of  time»  a  rich  and  potent  state,  much  superior 
to  their  former  masters*  The  English  in  the  i«ign  of 
Elizabeth  began  to  follow  their  footsteps ;  and  by  a 
steady  perseverance,  and  the  help  of  many  natural  ad» 
vantages,  they  have  been  cotitinuaUy  increasug  their 
commerce  and  naval  foree,  till  it  is  at  thte  day  &t  so* 
perior  to  that  of  the  Dutch,  or  that  of  any  other  state 
in  the  WOTld« 

The  success  of  the  Dutch  anfd  English  has  exciled 
all  the  states  of  Europe,  in  proportion  to  their  abili- 
ties and  opportunities,  to  engage  in  commerce.  This 
emulation  has  raised  such  a  spirit  of  industry,  pro* 
moted  so  many  new  manufactures,  occasioned  the 
establishment  of  so  many  new  colonies  in  all  .parts  of 
the  known  world,  and  brought  such  an  amSdsiiig  aoccs- 
sion  of  riches  and  power  to  the  states  of  Europe  ia 
general,  as  must  have  appeared  incredible  but  a  few 
centuries  ago.  And  little  did  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  imagine  tfiat  the  Jimsi  Mo'  or&e  BriUnuii^ 
and  the  poor  barbarous  and  ignorant  neighbouring 
nations,  would  ever  make  the  hgure  they  now  do^  and 
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go  80  infinitely  beyond  whatever  they  had  attaiaed  to 
in  respect  to  science,  cooimerce,  richeSi  power,  and  I 
'may  add,  happiness. 

As  to  the  commerce  of  Eng^land,  though  it  Avas  by 
no  means  inconsiderable  in  several  periods  of  the 
more  early  part  of  our  history,  that  were  partieularly 
favourable  to  it,  and  thouo-h  it  was  encouraged  by 
several  of  our  wiser  princes  in  those  times,  yet,  till  the 
period  in  which  I  have  introduced  the  mention  of 
it  never  was  so  considerable  as  to  deserve  beiiio:  taken 
notice  of  in  this  very  general  view  of  the  progress  and 
revolutions  of  commerce. 


LECTURE  XXXVm. 

Lastly,  every  thing  is  worthy  of  the  attention  both 
of  a  phibsophieal  and  a  political  reader  of  history  which 
cw  contribute  to  make  a  people  happy  at  home,  foi^ 
midable  abroad,  or  increase  their  numbers  ;  because  a 
numerouSf  a  ^cure^  and  a  happy ^  society  is  the  obiect 
of  all  human  policy. 

This  view  opens  a  new  field  of  the  most  important 
objects  of  attention  to  a  reader  of  history,  which  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  I  should  consider  very  minutely.  I 
think,  however,  that  I  shall  not  fulfil  my  engagement  to 
pohitout  the  proper  c^^'ec^^  of  ^f^en^icmto  areader  of  his- 
tory (which  implies  tfattti  should  demonstrate  the  things 
I  point  out  to  he  proper  objects  of  attention),  unless  I  ex- 
plain the  great  leading  prmapks  of  wUe  pobcyj  in  an 
aecottiit  of  Aoee  ciroumsfances  which  coatrHnite  to  the 
flourishing  state  of  societies,  and  the  mutual  connexions 
and  influences  of  those  circumstances.  Indeed,  the 
bare  mention-  of  them  will  in  some  measure  answer  my 
purpose,  as  it  will  make  the  reader  attend  to  the  things 
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I  point  out,  as  of  principal  consoquence  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  society,  and  observe  their  effects  in  the 

course  of  his  reading",  which  certainly  leads  to  the 
best  practical  use  that  can  be  made  of  this  study. 
.  Of  all  the  things  which  oonlribute  to  the  domestic 
happiness  and  security  of  states,  Government,  with 
the  various  forms  of  it,  is  the  first  that  offers  itself  to 
oor  notice,  and  this  is  in  &ct  the  most  striking  object 
in  every  history.  To  this,  therefofe,  and  to  every  df- 
cumstance  relating  to  it,  a  reader  of  history  ought  par- 
ticularly to  attend. 

Man  is  social  beyond  any  other  animal,  and  die  con- 

nexious  which  men  are  disposed  to  form  with  one 
another  are  infinitely  more  various  and  extensive  ;  be^ 
cause  they  are  capable  of  doing  much  more  for  one 
another  than  any  other  animals  are.  The  principle 
which  leads  men  to  form  themselves  into  those  larger 
societies  which  we  call  siaies^  is  the  desire  of  securing 
the  undistuihed  enjoyment  of  their  possessions.  With* 
out  this,  the  weak  would  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
strong,  and  the  ignorant  of  the  crafty.  But  by  means 
of  government  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  the  whole 
community  may  be  applied  to  redress  private  wrongs, 
as  well  as  to  repel  a  foreign  invader. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  preper  use  oC  so- 
ciety (or  that  which  we  may  suppose  a  number  of 
persons,  at  first  unconnected  together,  and  of  course  at 
the  mercy  of  their  neighbours,  would  first  think  o^  in 
forming  a  society)  is  any  thing  mm  than  mere  jccn- 
rity.  But  as  they  would  soon  find,  when  thus  united, 
that  it  was  in  their  power  to  derive  much  positive  ^ 
vatUnge  from  their  union,  this  may  also  be  considered 
as  a  just  end  of  society.  The  danj^er,  and  it  is  a  very 
great  one,  is,  lest  by  aiming  at  too  much  positive  ad- 
vantage, great  numbers  may  be  deprived  even  of  thst 
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negative  advantage  which  they  first  proposed  to  them- 
selves, viz.  security  from  injury  und  oppression,  so 
that  they  shall  be  more  incommoded  than  benefited  by 
the  connexion.  It  may  even  happen  that  a  gre^t  ma« 
iority  of  the  conununity,  and  ultimately  the  wliole  of  it, 
may  make  such  regulations  as^  instead  ot  being  useful, 
may  eventually  be  the  cause  of  much  evil  to  them. 
For  societies  of  men,  as  well  as  individuals,  not  beinjr 
omniscient,  may  not  consult  the  best  for  themselves, 
but  miss  of  the  very  advantage  they  aim  at,  and  by  the 
very  means  by  which  they  think  to  gain  it 

It  would  be  well  if  the  power  of  government  was 
confined  not  only  to  those  things  in  which  the  whole 
society  are  interested,  but  to  those  in  which  the  power 
of  the  whole  can  be  brought  to  uct  to  the  most  advan- 
tage, as  in  defence  from  external  injuries,  which  neces- 
sarily requires  union ;  administering  justice,  which  re- 
quires impartiality,  and  in  which  the  parties  themselves 
are  not  to  be  trusted ;  as  also  in  erecting  some  public 
works,  and  forming  public  institutions,  useful  to  the 
whole  and  to  posterity. 

Since  all  men  naturally  wish  to  be  at  liberty  to  serve 
themselves  in  tlungs  in  which  others  are  not  concerned, 
and  the  good  of  the  whole  is  the  great  rule  by  which 
every  thinpr  relating  to  society  ought  to  be  retrulated, 
it  is  evidently  desirable  that  recourse  should  not  be 
had  to  the  power  of  the  society,  except  where  it  can  be 
applied  with  advantage  ;  and  since  experience  is  our 
best  guide  in  things  of  so  complex  a  nature  as  the  in- 
terests of  large  bodies  of  men,  it  is  most  adviseable  to 
leave  every  man  at  perfect  liberty  to  serve  himself,  till 
some  actual  inconvenience  be  found  to  result  from  it. 

As  there  are  cases  in  which  number  a  can  easily, 
and  conveniently,  assist  individuals^  so  there  are  others 
in  which  particular  individuals  are  best  qualified  to 
assibt  numbers.   In  the  former  cases  there  is,  therefore. 
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a  propriety  in  the  interference  of  govemmeDt,  butce^ 
tainly  not  in  the  latter ;  and  in  this  class  we  must 

rank  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  investigation  of 
truth,  and  the  progre^  of  knowledge,  as  medicine, 
philosi^hy,  theology,  &c.,  and  every  thing  in  praetioe 
depending  upon  them,  in  which  any  number  of  the 
,  society  may  voluntarily  join  without  disturbing  others. 
The  reason  is»  that  in  every  thing  of  this  nature,  in- 
genious and  speeulative  individuals  will  always  be  the 
first  to  make  discoveries,  and  it  will  require  time  to 
communicate  them  to  the  rest.    Consequently,  if  the 
present  opinions  and  practioes  of  the  m^orily  of  any 
society  were  imi)osed  upon  all  the  rest  no  improvements 
eould  ever  take  place ;  and  the  most  ingenious  mem- 
bers of  the  comminity, — ^those  who  would  be  the  best 
qualified  to  serve  it,  by  adding  to  the  general  stock  of 
knowledge,^ — would  always  be  subject  to  be  disfressed, 
and  to  have  their  generous  endeavours  thwarted^  by  the 
interference  of  the  more  bigoted  part  of  theoommunii^, 
whose  prejudices,  against  what  would  ultimately  be 
for  their  own  advantage,  might  in  time  be  overcome, 
provided  that  perfect  liberty  was  given  to  all  persons 
to  speculate,  and  to  act  as  they  should  judge  proper. 
Different  schemes  would  then  be  proposed  by  different 
persons.   The  society  would  have  the  benefit  of  all 
the  experiments  they  would  make ;  and  diat  schome 
would  at  length  be  generally  and  universally  adopted, 
which  should  appear  to.be  most  conducive  to  the  good 
of  the  whole. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  valuable  rights  of  men,  as 
individuals,  and  the  most  important  to  the  state  itself» 
is  that  of  giving  their  opinions,  and  endeavouring  to 
inform  others,  where  either  their  own  interest,  or  that 
of  the  public^  is  concerned.  It  is  the  only  method  of 
collectaig  and  iacreasing  the  wisdom  of  the  nation.  It 
is  therefore  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  diat,  in  a  state 
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of  Society,  every  nuui  retain  his  natural  pcmreM  of 

speaking,  writing,  and  publishing  his  sentiments  on  all 
suk^ects,  especially  in  proposing  new  forms  of  govem- 
iDettt^and  censaring  (ikose  who  abitse  ftfty  public,  traat 
It  is  the  easiest  and  best  me&od  of  checking  abuses* 
Persons  may  certainly  do  mischief  by  this,  as  well  as 
by  every  other  power  of  doing  good ;  but  it  will  be 
8uflicien%  checked,  if  every  man  be  punished  for  any 
iiyury  that  he  can  be  proved  to  have  done  by  it  to 
otiiere  in  hie  property^  good  name,  kc.  But  if  thie 
restriction  extend  to  his  public  ehoracter  and  the 
emoluments  of  public  offices,  the  great  use  of  liberty 
of  i^peeoh  and  of  writing  will  be  prwented.  If  any 
pmon  be  traduced  as  apublic  officer,  let  him  viadioale 
himself  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  was  injured,  or 


1 

to  the  public  opinion  that  other  persons  have^  and  he 

ought  to  be  content  with  it. 

Of  those  services  in  which  it  is  useful  for  numbers 
to  give  their  aid  to  individuals,  it  is  not  necessary  that 

all  of  them  should  be  performed  by  the  whole  society, 
sofi»  of  those  services  being  more  conveniently  per- 
finrmed  by  a  particular  part  of  it.  Thus  a  puUic  road, 
or  bridge,  may  be  most  conveniently  made  by  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  is  wanted ;  but  the  power  of  the  state 
may  be  necessary  to  compel  tl^e  inhabitants  of  that 
district  to  do  it,  or  to  direct  the  mode  in  which  it 
should  be  done ;  whether,  for  example,  by  a  general 
contribution,  or  i>y  tolls  upon  the  use  of  tiie  road  or 
bridge.  Where  the  latter  can  be  done,  it  is  the  most 
reasonable,  because  every  person  pays  in  proportion  to 
the  benefit  he  receives. 

Public  instruction  is  an  object  in  which  the  whole 
society  is  interested.  It  may  therefore  be  proper  that 
Ihe  govenuneot  give  aomt  attention  to  it   But  us  in- 
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dividnals  are  still  more  interested  in  it,  it  may  be  best 

for  the  state  to  do  no  more  than  appoint  sdiods  in 
every  district,  or  direct  in  what  maimer  the  teachers 
may  be  induced,  by  sufficient  salaries,  or  the  use  of 
properrooms,  ftc.,  to  instruct  all  that  offer  dienisel^; 
leaving  them  to  derive  the  chief  part  of  their  mainte- 
nance from  their  fees  for  teaching.  As  the  arts  of 
reading  and  writing  are  of  particular  importance  to  all 
persons,  it  should  seem  that  eheetual  provision  ought 
to  be  made,  either  by  rewards  or  punishments,  that  all 
should  be  instructed  in  fhem. 

In  a  very  improved  state  of  society,  the  occupation 
of  each  person  is  so  limited,  that  in  order  to  attain 
perfection  in  it,  he  must  in  a  manner  sacrifice  every 
thing  else.  Consequently,  men  would  be  little  more 
than  machines  without  some  knowledge  of  letters,  and 
an  opportunity  of  improving  themselves  by  reading. 
In  Scotland,  and  in  North  America,  the  judicious  es- 
tablishment of  parish  schools  has  enabled  all  the  com- 
mon people  to  read,  and  a  great  pn^rtion  of  tiiem  Is 

write  and  cast  accompts. 

The  provisions  of  government  are  always  supposed 
to  extend  beyond  the  present  day,  the  laws  of  society 
being  a  rule  for  our  own  future  conduct  and  that  of 
our  posterity ;  but  it  becomes  men,  as  knowing  them- 
selves to  be  short>sighted,  not  to  pretend  to  look  veiy 
far  into  futurity,  but  to  make  provision  for  rectifying 
their  mistakes  whenever  they  shall  be  discovered,  and 
to  make  tilie  rectification  as  easy  as  possible.  For 
when  mankind  find  themselves  aggrkved  by  any  re- 
gulations of  their  ancestors,  they  will,  no  doubt,  reiieve 
themselves ;  but,  in  consequence  of  tfie  injudicions 
provisions  of  past  ages,  they  may  waBet  extranely 
before  they  can  do  this. 

It  is  wise,  therefore,  in  societies,  if  not  expressly  to 
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appoint  a  foitnal  revision  of  their  whole  constitution 

after  a  certain  time,  at  least  to  do  tliis  with  respect  to 
subordinate  parts,  and  by  all  means  to  prevent  indi- 
viduals from  making  such  a  disposal  of  their  propertjr 
as  shall  be  manifestly  injurious  in  future  ages.  If  the 
English  law  had  not  interfered  in  former  times*, such 
was  the  superstition  of  the  people^  and  their  subjection 
to  the  priests,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  tliis  kinirdnin  would  have  been  given  to  the 
church,  and  the  present  generation  would  not  have  had 
the  disposal  of  any  part  of  it. 

All  alienation  of  property  to  those  who  have  not  the 
power  of  alienating  it  again  should  be  carefully  watch- 
ed in  every  country,  whether  lands  appropriated  to 
religious  or  charitable  uses,  or  any  other  object  that 
respects  future  time.  Otherwise,  the  best  iutentioaed 
and  the  most  enlightened  persons  may  do  harm  when 
they  mean  to  do  good.  For  want  of  proper  care  in 
the  mana<^einent  ot  Kxiy  fund  for  future  use,  the  desitru 
of  it  is  liable  to  be  perverted,  those  who  superintend  it 
not  having  the  same  upright  views  with  those  who  ap- 
poiatedit;  so  that  a  very  small  advantage  may  be 
procured  at  a  very  great  expence.  If  the  provision 
was  intended  to  remedy  any  evil,  the  evil  itself  may 
cease,  and  the  fund  become  useless.  The  Crusades 
brought  the  leprosy  into  Europe,  and  charitable  per- 
sons founded  a  great  number  of  lazarettos  for  the  re- 
ception and  cure  of  lepers.  But  the  leprosy  is  not  so 
common  at  this  day  as  many  other  diseases,  and  there- 
fore it  does  not  require  any  particular  provision. 

When  revenues  are  left  to  the  disposal  of  trustees, 
tbey  will,  directly  or  indirectly,  find  a  benefit  to  them- 
selves, or  their  friends,  in  the  trust ;  and  so  many  per- 

*  By  the  statute  of  MariAium.'^Ed. 
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aons  will  become  interested  in  the  continuance  of  it, 
that,  let  the  abuse  of  property  be  ever  so  great,  a  pow- 
erful interest  will  be  foruied  against  any  reformation ; 
and  such  institutions  may  do.  much  hann»  before  it  be 
discoTcred  even  that  they  do  no  good. 

In  most  cases  it  would  certainly  be  much  better  to 
provide  temporary  remedies  for  incouTeniencee,  such 
as  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  maintenance  of  places  of 
education,  &c.  If  they  be  supported  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  living,  they  will  be  properly  super- 
intended, and  they  will  not  be  continued  longer  tfiaa 
they  will  be  found  to  be  useful.  Why  should  we 
presume  that  our  posterity  will  not  be  as  wise  and  as 
generous  as  ourselves  ?  There  is  the  greatest  certainty 
Aat  they  will  be  wiser^  and  therefore  the  fairest  pre- 
sumption that  they  will  be  better  than  we  are*  Bat  all 
perpetuities  go  upon  the  idea  of  there  being  a  want  of 
wisdom,  or  of  public  spirit  in  our  descendants. 

The  safe  trams/erruigy  as  well  as  the  secure possunm 
of  property,  is  a  privilege  which  we  derive  from  so* 
ciety.  But  it  is  a  question  among  politicians,  how 
far  this  privilege  should  extend.  That  all  persons 
should  lutve  the  absolute  disposal  of  their  property 
during  their  own  lives,  and  while  they  have  the  use 
of  their  understanding,  was  never  disputed.  But 
some  (and  among  them  is  M*  Turgot*)  saj  theie 
should  be  no  testament;  a  man  should  have  no  power 
of  disposing  of  his  property  alter  his  death,  but  it 
should  be  distributed  by  ,tfae  law,  according  to  the  d»> 
grees  of  consanguinity.  Whereas  in  most,  if  not  all 
the  civilized  states  of  Europe,  every  man  has  aa  inde- 
finite power  over  his  property,  so  that  he  can  direct 
the  enjoyment  of  it  in  all  Aiture  time. 

•  See  Fie     M.  TSurgpt  (by  Coadoroot).  17S6.  p.  m.'U 
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Berhaps  a  mediuiD  would  be  the  mo$t  convenient  to 
case.  There  may  be  good  reasons  (of  which  prt* 
vate  persons  are  the  best  judges)  why,  in  particular 
^aMS»  their  property  should  not  descend  to  their 
diildren,  or  nearest  relations.  Bnt  as  no  man  can  look 
.  into  futurity,  and  therefore  he  cannot  judge  what 
would  be  the  best  use  of  his  property  in  generations 
3fct  unborn,  md  they  who  survive  him  will  have  a 
much  better  opportunity  of  judging,  there  is  the  same 
reason  why  it  should  then  be  at  their  disposal,  as  that 
tar  the  present  it  should  be  at  hU.  Let  every  person, 
therefore,  bequeath  his  property  to  those  persons  in 
whose  wisdom  he  can  most  confide,  but  not  pretend  to 
direct  them  in  circumstances  which  he  will  never  know, 
and  therefore  cannot  judge  of.  Indeed,  the  wisdom 
of  all  states  is  frequently  obliged  to  interfere,  and  to 
cheek  the  caprice  of.  individuals  in  the  disposal  of 

their  property. 

A  diderence  in  industry  and  good  fortune  will  in- 
troduce a  difference  in  the  conditions  of  men  in  society, 
so  tliat  in  time  some  will  become  rich,  and  other^s  poor ; 
and  in  case  of  extreme  old  age,  and  particular  acci- 
dents, many  of  the  latter  must  perish  without  the  as* 
sistaucc  of  the  former.  Ou  this  account  wise  states- 
men will  take  the  state  of  the  poor  into  consideration. 
But  in  this  respect  there  will  be  great  danger  of  their 
attempting  too  much,  and  thereby  encumbering  them- 
selves without  remedying  the  evil. 

If  every  man  who  is  reduced  to  poverty,  by  whatever 
means,  be  allowed  to  have  a  claim  upon  the  common 
stock  for  subsistence,  great  numbers,  who  are  indifie- 
lent  about  any  thing  beyond  a  mere  subsistence^  will 
be  improvident,  spending  every  thing  they  get  in  the 
most  extravagant  manner,  as  knowing  that  they  have 
a  certain  resource  in  the  provision  which  the  law  makes 
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for  them ;  and  the  greater  is  the  provision  that  is  made 
for  the  poor,  the  more  poor  there  will  be  to  anfl 

themselves  of  it;  as,  in  p^eneral,  men  will  not  submit 
to  labour  it  they  can  live  without  it  By  this  means, 
man,  instead  of  being  the  most  provident  of  animals, 
as  he  naturally  would  be,  is  the  most  improvident  of 
them  all.  Having  no  occasion  for  foresight,  he  thiaks 
of  nothing  beyond  the  present  moment,  and  thus  is  re- 
duced to  a  condition  lower  than  that  of  the  beast^j. 

This  is  now  become  very  much  the  case  in  this 
country,  and  the  evil  is  so  great  and  inveterate,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  remedy.  Better,  certaml), 
would  it  have  been  if  government  had  not  interfered 
in  the  case  of  the  poor  at  all,  except  to  relieve  those  who 
are  reduced  to  poverty,  or  were  become  disabled,  in 
the  service  of  their  country,  as  soldiers,  $eamen,  &c. 
In  this  case  there  wouldi  no  doubt,  be  instances  of 
great  distress ;  but  so  there  are  at  present,  and  gene- 
rally of  the  most  deserving,  who  decline  the  relief  of 
the  parish ;  while  the  idle,  the  impudent,  and  the  ch- 
morous,  will  have  it  In  general,  if  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  poor  by  law,  those  who  are  the  most 
truly  deserving  of  relief  would  find  it  sooner  than  they 
now  do,  in  the  charity  of  the  well^lisposed.  In  this 
case  many  no  doubt  would  give  nothing  to  the  poor. 
But  in  urgent  cases  something  would  be  gotten  even 
from  them  by  shame ;  and  by  no  means  whatever  can 
all  men  be  made  to  bear  an  equal  share  of  any  burthen* 
The  truly  well-disposed  would  not  complain  of  the 
opportunity  of  doing  more  good  than  others,  being 
content  with  looking  for  their  reward  in  a  future  state. 

The  best  method  would  perhaps  be  to  oblige  die 
poor  to  provide  for  themselves,  by  appropriating  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  their  wages  to  that  use,  as  is  done  in 
the  case  of  soldiers  and  seamen.  As  they  must  have  a 
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preaeDt  sabsiBtence,  this  would  only  be  giving  the 
poorer  sort  of  them  a  better  price  for  their  labour,  and 
would  ultimately  be  a  tax  on  the  produce  of  that  labour. 
But  it  would  be  a  much  better  tax,  and  &r  less  ex* 
pensive,  than  the  present  poor  rates.  If  this  was  not 
done  by  a  general  law,  but  left  to  the*  discretion  of 
particular  towns,  &c.,  ^it  might  be  refa^ulated  so  as  to 
enforce  greater  industry,  the  appropriation  being  varied 
according  to  the  gains  of  workmen. 

The  idea  of  not  having  a  perfect  command  of  their 
own  money  would,  no  doubt,  at  first  give  labourers 
and  manufacturers  much  disgust,  and  might  prevent 
some  from  engaging  in  manufactures.  But  when  the 
regulation  was  fully  established,  that  aversion  might 
vanish.  At  all  events  we  must,  out  of  a  number  of 
evils,  choose  the  least. 

LECTURE  XXXIX. 

As  it  is  always  convenient  to  have  diiferent  terms  to 
express  diiferent  things,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  dis- 
tinguish the  diflerent  kinds  of  power,  or  privileges, 
that  men  in  a  state  of  society  enjoy,  in  the  following 
manner.  The  power  which  the  community  leaves  a 
man  possessed  of  with  respect  to  his  own  conduct  may 
be  called  his  civil  liberty,  whereas  the  share  that  he 
may  have  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  society  may 
be  called  his  political  liberty.  Both  the  terms  being 
in  the  language,  it  will  be  better  to  assign  them  these 
distinct  significations  than  to  use  them  promiscuously, 
as  is  commonly  done.  In  a  state  of  civil  liberty  a  man 
retains  the  most  important  of  his  natural  rights.  In  a 
state  of  political  liberty,  he  moreover  acquires  a  con- 
troul.over  the  conduct  of  others.    It  is  for  his  advan- 
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tage^  therefore^  to  lose  as  little  of  th«  former,  and  to 
gain  as  mach  of  the  latter,  as  he  ean. 

There  may  be  states  m  which  all  the  members  of 
the  coinnninity  shall  be  politically  freOi  or  have  aa 
equal  power  of  making  laws  (or  of  appointing  those 
who  shall  make  them),  and  yet  those  laws  may  be 
very  oppressive,  leaving  individuals  little  power  over 
their  ovm  actions.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  men  nay 
enjoy  much  civil  liberty,  being  left  ia  the  undis^ 
turbed  use  of  their  faculties  to  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves, and  yet  be  excluded  from  all  share  in  tke 
government.  But  in  this  case  their  civil  liberties,  or 
private  rights^  will  be  precarious,  being  at  the  mercy 
of  others.  Political  liberty  is  therefore  the  only  sure 
guard  of  civil  liberty,  and  it  is  chiefly  valuable  oo 
that  account. 

I 

It  may  appear,  at  hist  sight,  to  be  of  little  conse- 
quence whether  persons  in  the  common  ranks  of  life 
enjoy  any  share  of  political  liberty  or  not.  But  with- 
out this  there  cannot  be  that  persuasion  of  secuntj 
and  independence,  which  alone  can  encourage  a  maa 
to  make  great  exertions.  A  man  who  is  sensible  that 
he  is  at  the  disposal  of  others,  over  whose  conduct  he 
has  no  sort  of  controul,  has  always  some  unknown  evil 
to  dread.  He  will  be  afiraid  of  attracting  the  notice 
of  his  superiors,  and  must  feel  himself  a  mean  aiid 
degraded  being.  But  a  sense  of  liberty,  and  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  laws  by  which  his  conduct  must  be  go*^ 
vemed,  with  some  degree  of  controul  over  those  who 
make  and  administer  the  laws,  give  him  a  constaut 
feeling  of  his  own  importance,  and  lead  him  to  indulge 
a  free  and  manly  turn  of  thinking,  which  will  make 
him  greatly  superior  to  what  Ue  would  have  been 
under  an  arbitrary  form  of  government 
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Under  every  fonn  of  government  we  find  men  united 

for  their  common  advantap^e,  and  submittinor  to  such 
restraints  upon  their  natural  liberty  as  their  common  - 
good  requires.  But  though  this  be  the  general  and 
ultimate  object  of  every  p^ovemriK  nt,  yet  the  \\  Iiole 
form  of  particular  governments  has  some  more  imme- 
diate object^  to  which  the  principal  parts  of  it  are 
more '  particularly  adapted,  and  this  ought  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  reading  the  histories  of  all  states.  Thus, 
according  to  Montesquieu,  war,  but  rather  confined  to 
self-defence,  was  the  object  of  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment; conquest  that  of  ancient  Rome;  religion  that 
of  the  Jews ;  commerce  that  of  Marseilles ;  tran- 
quillity that  of  China;  &c.  The  reason  is,  that  diffe* 
rent  nations  have  formed  different  notions  of  happiness, 
or  have  been  led  by  their  situatious  to  pursue  it  in 
different  ways. 

Governments,  and  systems  of  laws  adapted  to  them, 
are  more  simple  or  comphw,  accord in<>'  to  variety 
and  connexion  of  the  interest  of  the  members  of  the 
community.   Thus,  since  the  members  of  a  society 

which  subsist  by  huiitins"  inteiteie  but  little  with  one 
another,  few  regulations  are  sufficient  for  them.  A 
pastoral  life  brings  mankind  nearer  together,  agricul- 
ture nearer  still ;  and  in  a  state  addicted  to  commerce, 
the  connexions  of  individuals  are  the  most  intimate 
and  extensive,  and  consequently  their  interests  the  most 
involved  that  any  situation  of  human  affairs  can  make 
them.  Whereas,  therefore,  in  the  former  circum- 
atances  of  mankind,  government  is  of  less  consequence, 
and  for  that  reason  there  is  less  occasion  for  accuracy 

in  adjustins:  the  several  parts  of  it;  in  the  latter,  the 

smallest  part  of  so  complex  a  machine,  as  their  go- 
vernment must  necessarily  be^  has  a  variety  of  con- 
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nekioQS,  and  the  most  important  effects,  and  therefore 
requires  to  be  adjusted  widi  the  utmost  cave. 

In  the  slig^hter  connexions  of  mankind,  the  [rarts  of 
their  tonus  of  government  are  scarcely  distinguish- 
able; whereas  when  government  is  grown  to  its  full 
size  and  dimensions,  in  circumstances  which  require 
it  in  its  maturity^  its  parts  are  easily  and  distinctly 
perceived*  They  are  then  plainly  seen  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing ;  a  power  of  making  the  necessary  regnlations, 
or  laws,  i.  e.  the  legislative  authority ;  a  power  of  de- 
termining when  those  laws  are  violated^,  or  of  taking 
cognizance  concerning  crimes,  i.  e.  Judicial  power; 
and  a  power  of  enforcinc^  the  sanctions  of  the  laws,  or 
the  cd'ecutwe  power  oi  the  state^ 

If  we  consider  the  vast  variety  of  ways  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  dispose  of  these  essential  parts  of  go- 
vernment, both  with  respect  to  the  number  of  hands 
in  which  the  several  powers  may  be  lodged,  the  sub- 
division of  these  powers,  and  the  several  powers  which 
may  be  trusted  in  the  same  hands,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  at  the  prodigious  diversity  of  the  fonns  under 
which  government  has  appeared,  and  that  no' two, 
wliich  ever  existed  in  any  part  of  the  world,  should 
have  been  the  same;  though  some  of  them  may  have 
borne  considerable  resemblance  to  one  another.  Our 
surprise  will  still  be  lessened  if  we  consider  the  diver- 
sity that  will  be  occasioned  in  forms  of  governmeat 
by  individuals  retaining  more  or  fewer  of  their  natural 
and  personal  rights  under  each  of  them  ;  that  is,  the 
more  or  fewer  restrictions  men  are  put  under  by  the 
legislative  power,  in  whatever  hands  it  be  lodged. 

Beside  the  number  of  hands  in  which  the  supreme 
power  is  lodcred,  it  will  be  of  grreat  consequence  that, 
in  reading  history,  we  attend  to  the  distribution  of  the 
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powers  among  all  those  members  of  the  state  who 
have  the  common  name  of  magistrates.  I  shall  just 
mention  a  few  particulars  to  show  that  this  object  is 
ot  importance. 

No  single  history  shows  the  importance  of  this  re- 
mark more  clearly  than  the  Roman,  in  whose  consti- 
tution there  were  the  most  capital  defects.  What,  for 
instance,  could  be  a  i^reater  contradiction  than  this, 
that  the  people  could,  in  latter  times,  make  laws  inde- 
pendent of  the  senate,  and  without  t!ic  intervention  of 
any  patrician;  and  yet  that  the  senate  could  create  a 
dictator,  who  was  absolute  master  of  the  whole  state? 
The  people,  by  their  tribunes,  could  put  a  negative 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  senate,  but  that  senate 
had  no  negative  on  the  votes  of  the  people ;  which, 
Montesquieu  says,  was  the  cause  of  a  change  of  go- 
vernment in  Rome  ;  and  not  only  could  the  tribunes 
put  a  stop  to  the  legislative  power^  but  to  the  execu- 
tive also,  which  produced  the  greatest  evils. 

Indeed  it  is  a  manifest  absurdity  to  ]iu\e  more  than 
one  will  in  any  state;  because,  when  any  part  of  the 
government  has  an  absolute  negative  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  rest,  all  public  business  may  be  at  a  stand ; 
though  it  is,  no  doubt,  very  useful  to  provide  against 
precipitate  resolutions,  by  a  power  to  command  a  re- 
vision, or  suspension  of  decrees.  In  this  respect  both 
our  own  constitution,  and  that  of  the  states  of  North 
America,  are  defective. 

Nothing  could  have  preserved  the  Roman  state  in 
the  form  of  a  republic  so  long,  but  that  the  power  was 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  so  many  persons,  who,  with 
the  same  authority,  had  different  views,  and  who 
checked  one  another.  It  was  likewise  happy  for  the 
Romans  that  the  people  did  not  generally  interfere  in 
military  affairs,  but  allowed  the  senate  to  have  the  su- 
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preme  direction  of  all  tliinpfs  relatinp:  to  peace  and 
war ;  whereas,  at  Carthage,  the  people  wouid  do  every 
thing  themselves. 

It  is  a  capital  difference  between  ancient  and  mo- 
dem mooarchies,  that  the  kings  of  the  heroical  ages 
had  the  ejcecutive  power  and  also  the  power  i>(Judgmgf 
and  the  people  the  legislative  power;  whereas  in  the 
present  monarchies,  though  the  prince  has  the  execu- 
tive, and  a  share  of  the  legislative  power»  he  is  no 

judge.  Such  a  disposition  of  power  as  the  former 
will  make  the  government  tyrannical,  whatever  be  the 
form  of  it  For,  as  Montesquieu  says,  there  can  be 
no  liberty  unless  the  power  of  judging  be  separate 
from  the  legislative  and  executive  power.  In  Italy, 
where  they  are  united,  there  is  less  liberty  than  is 
monarchies. 

It  is  also  an  essential  maxim  m  every  governmeBt 
(in  order  to  prevent  the  executive  power  from  engrotf^  i 
ing  the  whole  authority  of  the  state)  that  the  forces 
they  are  intrusted  with  the  command  of,  be  of  the 
body  of  the  people,  or  have  ikt  same  interest  vrith  the 
people,  as  it  was  in  Rome  till  the  time  of  Marias. 

The  legislative  is  properly  the  supreme  authority  in 
the  state.  For  to  miuke  and  alter  laws  is  to  model  tiie 
constitution.  But  if  the  persons  deputed  to  mske 
laws  have  no  power  of  executing  them,  they  will  be 
careful  to  make  none  but  such  as  they  believe  will  be 
generally  approved,  and  such  as  they  are  willing  to 
submit  to  themselves.  But  the  greatest  danger  would 
arise  from  the  same  persons  having  the  power  of  mar 
king  laws,  of  applying  them  to  particular  cases,  sad 
of  executing  the  sentence  of  the  law.  This  it  is,  as 
I  have  observed,  that  constitutes  absolute  tyranef/t 
whether  it  be  lodged  in  -more,  or  in  fewer  bands. 

If  the  executive  power,  without  having  the  controul 
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of  the  legislative,  should  only  interfere  in  the  judicial 

office,  individuals  would  live  in  continual  dread  of  the 
caprice  of  the  court;  since  the  best  laws  may  be  tor- 
tared  to  fayottr  some  and  injure  others.    But  the 

great  body  of  the  people  of  England,  who  effectually 
controul  the  legislative  power,  and  who  will  not  suf^- 
fer  their  property  to  be  sported  with  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  crown,  apply  the  same  means  to  preserve  the  judi- 
cature uncorrupt.  It  is  a  common  concern,  and  no 
man  would  wish  to  establish  a  system  of  administra* 
tion  by  which  himself  nii2:ht  ultimately  be  a  sufferer. 
Consequently,  every  man's  personal  interest  leads  him 
to  provide  for  that  kind  of  administration  by  which 
the  general  good  will  be  most  effectually  secured. 

The  various  tbrms  of  government  have  generally 
received  their  denominations  from  the  number  of  per- 
sons to  whom  the  legislutive  power,  and  consequently 
the  regulation  of  every  part  of  the  constitution  (which 
ia  the  most  striking  circumstance  in  every  govern- 
ment), has  been  intrusted.  If  it  be  in  one  person,  it  is 
commonly  called  a  monarchy^  especially  if  the  chief 
magistrate  lie  under  considerable  restrictions;  where- 
as, if  he  lie  under  fewer,  the  govennnent  is  called 
despotic.  If  the  supreme  power  be  lodged  in  a  limited 
number  of  persons,  the  government  is  called  an  0/1- 

garchy,  or  an  aristocracy  ;  and  if  all  the  citizens  have 
an  equal  vote  in  making  laws  and  appomting  magis^ 
trates,  it  is  called  a  democracy. 

Monarchies  have  been  so  generally  hereditary,  that 
those  states  in  which  the  supreme  executive  power  is 
lodged  in  one  hand  are  usually  termed  reptAUcan^  or 
democrat icaly  if  the  person  holding  that  power  be  elec- 
tive. Thus  the  former  government  of  Polandj  and 
that  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  are  called 
ixpubliCS :  whereas,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  mouar- " 
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chies;  the  king,  as  he  is  called,  in  the  one  case,  being 
elected  for  life^  and  the  presukntf  in  the  other,  for  a 
certain  number  of  years. 

From  this  method  of  dehaiag  the  various  forms  of 
govemmenty  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  distine* 
tions  must  run  into  one  another ;  but  it  is  not  material 
to  have  terms  appropriated  to  any  more  accurate  di- 
vision. I  shall  just  mention  so  much  of  the  peculiar 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  of  these  forma 
of  government,  as  I  think  will  be  sufficient  to  excite 
the  attention  of  a  reader  of  history  to  the  subject^  and 
make  him  consider  their  effects  in  the  course  of  his 
reading. 

To  enable  you  to  form  some  idea  of  the  low  state  of 
this  science  of  government,  in  ancient  times,  only  con- 
sider how  imperfect  Aristotle  s  ideas  must  have  been 
of  the  constitution  of  states,  when,  as  Mostesquieu 
observes,  he  classes  Persia  and  Sparta  under  die  same 
head  of  monarchy.  In  fact,  the  ancients  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  had  ^an  idea  of  what  we  now  mean  by 
the  word  monarchy.  Arribas  king  of  Epirus,  in  order 
to  temper  the  govenunent  of  one  person,  could  hit 
upon  nothing  but  a  republic ;  and  the  Molossi,  to  bound, 
the  same  power,  made  two  kings.  It  is  a  known  fact 
that  the  ancient  states,  though  touuded  many  of  them 
by  philosophers,  did  not  contain  that  provision  for  the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  the  subjects  of  them  which 
has  been  the  natural  result  of  the  random  governments 
of  some  of  the  Northern  nations. 


LECTURE  XL. 

Th£  most  simple  of  all  governments  is  absolute  moth 
arvhy :  and  this  is  the  reason  why  it  has  generally 
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been  the  first  form  of  government  in  all  countries.  It 

requires  great  skill  and  experience  to  balance  the  se-^ 
veral  powers  of  a  free  state. 

The  great  advantage  of  a  monarchy  is,  that  resolu- 
tioiis  may  be  taken  with  seeresy,  and  executed  with 
dispatch,  a  thing  of  the  utmost  consequence,  particu- 
larly in  time  of  war;  and  for  this  reason  this  form  of 
government  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  extensive 
empire.  But  the  great  disadvautage  of  this  govern- 
ment is,  that  property  is  so  precarious  that  nobody 
has  any  spirit  to  apply  to  commerce,  or  dare  affect 
any  appearance  of  riches  and  splendour.  Also  the 
high  interest  of  money,  which  necessarily  rises  with 
the  hazard  that  is  run  in  lending  or  possessing  it,  is 
an  additional  discouragement  to  traffic.  No.  person 
therefore,  in  countries  subject  to  despotic  government^ 
lays  himself  out  in  projects  which  would  benefit  pos- 
terity, but,  every  person  being  intent  upon  enjoying 
the  present  hour,  a  rapacious  mercenary  spirit  prevails 
among  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men. 

Another  great  unliappiness,  iu  countries  whose  go- 
vernment is  strictly  despotic,  is,  that,  there  being  no 
fundamental  laws,  the  order  of  succession  is  not  al- 
ways accurately  fixed.  Consequently,  every  branch 
of  the  royal  family  being  equally  capable  ot  being 
elected  ki?i  ((,  there  are  frequent  civil  wars,  and  bloody, 
revolutions.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  Turkey,  and 
many  other  Eastern  states,  the  emperor,  immediately 
upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  either  puts  to  death, 
imprisons  for  life,  or  puts  out  the  eyes  of,  all  his 
brothers  and  near  relations.  Clovis  also,  king  of 
France,  though  the  government  was  not  despotic,  ex- 
terminated  all  his  family,  lest  any  of  them  should  be 
chosen  king*.  His  children  and  successors  did  the  same. 

*  Clovis,  who  died  in  oil,  wat»  baptized  in  496,  with  3000  of  lits  sol- 
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Those  countries  which  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be  go- 
Tetned  in  a  despotic  maimer^  Montesquiea  saySi  are 
the  happiest  that  tbeir  condition  will  admit  of,  when 
ail  ranks  of  men  stand  most  in  fear  of  their  superiors; 
and  a  wiae  prince,  in  such  a  state,  will  induie  TaAcr 
to  severity  than  lenity.  In  Persia,  he  says,  Menivris 
saw  the  state  perish  because  he  had  not  shed  blood 
enough;  and  the  Roman  empire  enjoyed  the  most 
happiness  under  Tiberius,  Nero,  and  Domitiaii.  For 
this  reason  it  is  consistent  with  such  governments  that 
all  decrees  should  be  irrevocable.  Thus  Ahasueros 
could  not  revoke  the  edict  he  had  once  passed  for  ex- 
terminating the  Jews.  To  render  it  of  no  effect,  they 
were  allowed  to  stand  upon  their  defence 

£ven  that  law,  or  custom,  which  obligei  every  pe^ 
son  to  continue  in  the  professioii  to  which  he  wm 
born,  suits  very  well  with  despotic  governments,  where 
every  spark  of  emulation  is  dangerous,  and  where  the 
most  watchful  eye  ought  to  be  kept  over  every  thinff 

that  may  possibly  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.  In 
no  state  whatever  is  tranquillity  more  e^ectually  pre- 
served, by  every  thing  being  invariable,  than  in  China. 
There  manners,  morals,  and  laws,  are  equally  fixed ; 
and  youth  are  instructed  in  the  forms  of  salutation,  and 
all  the  common  rules  of  life,  in  the  same  regular  man- 
ner as  in  the  most  importaiit  scieneee« 

In  some  despotic  governments,  not  only  is  the  life 
of  the  prince  in  continual  danger,  either  from  compe- 

dierst  in  consequence  of  a  \  ow,  before  the  commencement  of  a  battle, 
to  worship  the  God  of  hU  wiic  Clotilda^  if  he  would  give  him  the  victoQ*. 

Hie  biographer  of  dovis  ooDfessea,  however,  tfaal^  **  nulgre  I'anD- 
tB0»  inestimable  da  Cbristbninney  11  fbt  d\ine  croftutfi  qui  ne  lipoiKblt 
pitt  4  la  douceur  ifue  Ib  idigiaii  aunnt  dSk  lui  iospirer.  II  ew|m  des 
beibariea  inotues  contre  tous  Ics  princes  ses  parens.'*  Nou9»  Did.  BkL 
u.  689, 000.  Such  was  the  first  JIfltf  Cktktkik  Kmg,Sd. 

•  See  JeMber,  vulJl.-*-£i. 
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titers  to  power,  or  the  discontents  ot  injured  subjects, 
but  the  country  itself  is  more  exposed  to  invasion. 

The  princes  art;  jealous  of  fortified  places,  and  will  not, 
except  in  cases  of  the  greatest  necessity,  admit  of  them, 
so  as  to  be  obliged  to  trust  any  person  witli  the  go- 
vernment of  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  opiniou  of  a  right  to  power  be 
very  common,  this  prepossession  has  generally  given 
way  to  such  an  abhorrence  of  these  tyrannical  govern- 
ments, that  the  very  names  which  have  been  used  to  ex- 
press them  have  grown  in  the  highest  degree  odious ;  as 
Tyrant  among  the  Greeks,  and  iZer  among  the  Ro- 
mans ;  insomuch  that  it  has  frequently  been  more 
safe  to  usurp  the  power  itself  than  to  assume  the  title 
of  it  It  was  reckoned  virtuous  in  Greece  and  in 
Rome  to  kill  /i7";/^'.v  and  iyrantSy  though  in  the  latter 
emperors  were  respected. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  conclude  that,  because  there 
are  no  regular  laws  in  despotic  governments,  and  no 
person  invested  with  power  to  controul  the  sovereign, 
every  man  s  life  and  property  are  absolutely  unside. 
Manners,  customs,  prevailing  sentiments,  and  espe- 
cially religion,  are  i^^reat  and  often  effectual  restraints 
upon  the  exercise  of  seemmgiy  unlimited  power.  The 
Grand  Seignior  can  neither  touch  the  public  treasure, 
break  the  Janizaries,  interfere  with  the  seraglios  of 
any  of  his  subjects,  nor  impose  a  new  tax. 

Notwithstanding  the  abhorrence  we  have  entertained 
of  despotic  governments,  from  studying  the  republican 
classical  writers  of  antiquity,  and  from  our  living  under 
a  more  happy  constitution,  there  are  not  wanting  ex- 
amples of  people  being  strongly  attached  to  despotism. 
The  Cappadocians  are  said  to  have  refused  their  free- 
dom when  the  Romans  would  have  given  it  them.  In 
the  East  there  is  no  idea  of  the  possibility  of  any  other 
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kind  pi  government.  A  Venetian  being  introduced  to 
the  king  of  Pego^  and  saying  that  there  was  no  king 

at  Venice,  the  prince  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

As  the  {urospect  oi  iionour  is  a  great  instrument  of 
gOTemment,  the  fear  of  shame  is  no  less  powerful. 
No  man  can  bear  universal  or  very  general  censure, 
especially  if  he  has  necessary  intercourse  with  tlkose 
who  dislike  his  conduct.  On  this  account,  no  coontrj 
can  suffer  much,  or  long,  whatever  be  its  form  of  go- 
vemmenty  if  the  people  have  the  liberty  of  speaking 
and  writing,  and  have  an  unrestrained  right  of  peti- 
tioning and  remonstrating.  In  this  case  justice  and 
truth,  being  often  presented  to  view,  will  at  length  be 
heard  and  attended  to.  This  is  a  great  security  in  the 
Enoflish  srovernment,  and  prevents  many  abuses  wLkb 
would  otherwise  take  place  in  it. 

Arbitrary  governors,  aware  of  this,  take  the  grettert 
'  care  to  prevent  the  people  from  publishinor  their 
thoughts  on  matters  of  government,  and  sometimes 
eyen  forbid  their  meeting  together.  But  this  is  rvn- 
nin^  the  risk  of  a  greater  evil  in  order  to  avoid  a  less. 
The  people  not  havmg  the  liberty  of  speech,  by  which 
they  might  give  vent  to,  and  soothe  their  complainti, 
smotlier  their  resentment  for  a  time,  and  then  break 
out  into  the  greatest  outrages.  Tyrants  who  would 
not  bear  to  be  censured  have  o(bsa  been  suddenly 
dragged  to  dcatli. 

The  capital  advantages  of  monarchy,  with  respect 
to  internal  quiet,  is  that,  when  the  law  of  succession  is  ; 
fixed  and  universally  respected,  and  when  the  exe-  ' 
cutive  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign, 
no  subject  can  have  the  least  prospect  of  transferring 
it  to  himself.  It  will  therefore  be  the  interest  of  all 
to  keep  within  due  bounds  that  power  in  which  they 
can  never  share,  and  to  see  that  it  be  employed  for  tbe 
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public  good.  This  is  the  capital  advantai^e  attending" 
the  constitutioa  of  this  country,  as  it  is  explained  at 
large  by  Mr.  De  Lolme.  All  watch  the  monarchy  but 
none  endeavour  to  supplant  him.  In  consequence 
of  this,  all  struggles  between  the  prince  and  the  peo- 
ple have  terminated  in  some  advantage,  which  has 
been  common  to  all  the  subjects,  and  not  to  any  one 
class  of  them  in  particular.  The  executive  power  being 
so  great,  the  assistance  of  all  ranks  has  been  necessary 
to  curb  it. 

Many  ot  the  established  maxims  of  politicians  the 
most  celebrated  for  their  sagacity  are  exceedingly 
fallacious,  in  consequence  of  being  drawn  from  a  fem 
facts  only.  Machiavel,  one  of  the  most  famed  of  them, 
says,  that  if  ever  a  prince  confides  in  one  able  minister, 
he  will  be  dethroned  by  him.  But,  as  Mr.  Hume 
justly  replies,  would  Fleury,  one  of  the  most  absolute 
ministers  in  France,  though  ever  so  ambitious,  while 
in  his  senses,  entertain  the  least  hope  of  dispossessing 
the  Bourbons  ?  Nor,  we  may  add,  is  it  possible  that  the 
most  able,  the  most  ambitious,  and  the  most  absolute 
of  our  ministers  of  state,  should  supplant  the  house  of 
Hanover.  But  because  the  contrary  had  happened  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  rule  of  hereditary  right  was 
not  so  tirraly  established,  it  was  concluded  that  it  would 
always  happen. 

l*be  only  danger  arising  to  a  people  froui  the  exe- 
cutive power  being  lodged  in  one  hand,  is  that  of  its 
becoming  independent  of  the  people.  But  this  is  hap- 
pily guarded  against  in  the  English  constitution,  in 
wliu  h  the  king  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  people 
for  all  his  supplies.  He  is  therefore  obliged  tc  re- 
spect the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  he  cannot  involve 
them  in  a  war  in  which  they  ai'e  unwilling  to  support 
him.  This,  at  least,  would  be  the  case,  if  the  House  of 
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Commons  wa^  the  true  representative  of  the  people. 
But  aa  things  actually  are,  the  influeace  of  the  court  i 
on  the  members  of  this  house  is  so  great,  that  they  m 
often  indaced  to  give  tlieir  sanction  to  measures  wLick 
their  eoustituents  would  not  approve. 

If  the  monarch  be  wholly  depeadmt  upon  Ae 

people  for  his  supplies,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  those  be  granted  by  them  m  one  great  bodtf^  as  in 
England.   If  the  sapplies  be  voted  by  separate  di»> 

tricts,  they  will  have  jealousies  among  themselves. 
Some  will  give  more/  and  others  less^  than  their  due 
proportion  ;  and  it  will  be  in  die  power  of  the  court  to 
gain  their  ends  with  them  all,  by  playing  one  again^ 
pother.  On  this  circumstance  Mr.  De  Lolme  hp 
great  stress. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  attending  monarchy,  isllc 
dissoluteness  of  morals  almost  necessarily  incident  to  a 
splendid  court  A  fiBunily  possessed  of  great  pom 
will,  on  some  pretence  or  other,  amass  great  wealth ; 
and  the  young  princes  being  brought  up  with  an  idea 
of  their  own  importance,  they  ^ill  indulge  themselm 
at  the  expence  of  the  public.  They  will  also  hafe 
many  dependents,  whose  interest  it  will  be  to  enlarge 
their  power,  and  increase  their  wealth,  that  they  may 
be  benefited  by  the  dispersion  of  it  The  persons  neit 
in  power  will  imitate  the  manners  of  the  princes,  and 
they  will  be  envied  and  imitated  by  others.  And  as 
the  means  to  gain  their  end,  will  be  recommending 
themselves  to  their  superiors  (and  not  their  inferiors), 
they  will  study  the  gratification  of  their  wishes,  that 
is,  they  will  administer  to  their  vices ;  and  thus  a 
neral  profligacy  of  manners  will  be  the  consequence. 
Persons  educated  monarchs,  and  who  should  hitvo 
virtue  enough  both  to  set  a  good  example  themselves^ 
and  to  discourage  vice  in  othei^,  would  be  prodigies. 
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It  cannot  be  expected  but  that  monarehs  in  general 
will  have  some  objects  besides  the  public  good,  and 
that  they  will  employ  those  persons  whom  they  deem 
die  best  qualified  to  serve  them,  whether  they  be  men 
of  private  virtue  or  not. 

The  real  power  of  a  country  is  seldom  in  those  Iiands 
in  which  the  constitution  seems  to  have  placed  it ;  so 
that  if  those  who  have  business  to  do  with  any  state 
apply  in  the  first  instance  to  those  whose  office  it  is  to 
receive  them,  they  will  seldom  gain  their  point.  They 
must  apply  to  those  who,  by  their  talents  or  assiduity, 
have  recommended  themselves  to  the  governing  powerSy 
so  as  to  ease  them  of  the  burthen  of  public  affairs. 
This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  despotic  govern- 
ments, in  which  princes  are  so  educated  as  to  be  seldom 
capable  of  business.  It  will  therefore  be  done  by  those 
who  are  about  them,  and  who  have  insinuated  them- 
selves into  their  favour ;  and  these  being  chiefly  ac- 
tuated by  their  private  passions,  and  especially  their 
afTection  or  dislike  to  particular  persons,  the  interest  of 
the  state  will  be  little  consulted  by  them.  Uow  often 
have  generals  been  appointed,  and  even  wars  engaged 
ill,  at  the  caprice  of  women,  and  those  the  most  pro- 
fligate and  unprincipled ! 


LECTURE  XLL 

A  PERFFXT  democracy  is  an  extreme  directly  opposite 
to  absolute  monarchy,  and,  next  to  it,  is  the  easiest  to 
be  fallen  into,  particularly  by  small  states.  Hence 
all  the  petty  states  of  Greece,  without  exception,  when 
they  put  down  their  tyrants,  fell  into  some  kind  of  de- 
mocracy, though  no  two  of  their  forms  of  government 
were  exactly  the  same. 
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The  capital  advantage  of  this  form  of  govenuueotis, 
tbat  as  there  is  the  same  free  access  to  honour  and  em* 

ployments  to  every  member  of  the  state,  free  scope  is 
given  to  the  exertion  of  every  man's  abilities.  Here, 
therefore,  we  may  naturally  expect  the  utmost  effoito 
of  the  liuman  faculties,  especially  in  those  taleuts 
which  are  most  calculated  to  strike  the  vulgar,  aod 
acquire  general  applause. 

'  The  dst  of  haranguing  is  above  all  others  a  necessary 
qualification,  being  almost  the  only  road  to  prefenneat 
H^ce  arises  eloquence^  and  those  other  branchea  of 
the  belles-lettres  and  politer  arts  which  are  connected 
with  it,  and  are  not  of  the  effeminate  and  unmanly 
kind.  For  the  eloquence  of  a  free  state  must  be  adapted 
to  affect  the  passions  and  imaginations  of  men  of  a  na- 
tural and  uncorrupted  taste :  otherwise  it  would  have 
no  efiect 

Besides,  in  a  republic,  the  necessity  of  restraining 
the  magistrates  must  give  rise  to  general  laws;  aad 
from  law  arises  security,  from  security  curiosity,  and 
from  curiosity  knowledge,  as  Mr.  Hume(who  seems  pa^ 
ticularly  fond  of  this  kind  of  government)  marks  the 
gradation.  But  a  commonwealth  is  unfkvouraUe  to 
poHienesSy  and  softness  of  manners.  This  kind  of  refiae- 
ment  grows  more  naturally  from  that  spirit  of  servili^ 
which  is  the  effect  of  despotic  government 

With  respect  to  defence,  we  see,  in  the  history  of 
the  earlier  period  of  Greece,  that  an  enthusiastic  love 
of  liberty,  in  an  union  of  several  free  states,  has  some 
advantages  which  may  compensate  for  any  inconve* 
nience  that  may  attend  the  want  of  an  absolute  com- 
mander ;  though  we  can  hardly  say,  with  Montesquieu^ 
that  republics  in  a  leag^ue  enjoy  all  tbe  advantages 
of  a  commonwealth  within  tliemselves,  and  the  advan- 
tages; of  a  monarchy  with  respect  to  defence. 
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It  will  be  a  great  miBtake  to  conclude  that  where 

there  is  no  despotic  sovereign,  the  people,  being  free 
from  that  restraint  upon  their  conduct,  may  safely  in* 
dulge  themselves  in  greater  liberty.  For  in  no  form  of 
government  whatever  is  a  perfect  siibjectioii  more  ne- 
cessary. All  the  members  oi  a  republic  must  live,  in 
the  strictest  obedience ;  but  then  it  is  to  their  equals,^ 
and  to  the  laws.  Xenophou  observes  a  great  diflbrence 
between  the  reverence  and  observance  of  the  laws  in 
theLacedsemonians  and  Athenians^  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter. 

When  the  laws  cease  to  be  executed  in  a  republic, 
Montesquieu  says  all  is  lost.  This  can  only  happen 
from  the  corruption  of  the  republic ;  and  there  is  seldom 
any  power  to  remedy  the  evil,  as  in  a  monarchy. 
Hence,  in  all  republics,  pardon  is  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained^  if  at  all.  In  most  of  them,  if  this  power  do 
subsist,  it  is  so  restrained,  and  so  difficultly  exerted,  as 
almost  to  make  good  the  complaint  of  the  young  man 
m  Livy, — that  a  man  must  sola  innocentia  vivere.  In 
Holland,  without  a  stadtholder,  there  is  no  such  power 
as  pardoning^,  notwithstanding  it  be  essential'to  policy, 
and  in  some  cases  as  necessary  as  justice  itself. 

A  love  of  power  produces  more  inconveniences 
in  republics  than  in  monarchies,  because  places  of 
power  and  trust  are  within  the  reach  of  greater  num- 
bers,— ^they  are  to  be  obtained  by  making  interest  with 
the  common  people,  and  their  resolutions,  having 
no  controul,  are  apt  to  be  sudden  and  violent.  The 
Ghrecian  states,  and  also  the  republics  of  Italy  in  later 
times,  were  exposed  to  perpetual  distractions  and  re- 
volutions in  consequence  of  it ;  there  being  always  a 
considerable  number  of  banished  persons,  their  friends 
and  partisans,  who  threatened  an  invasion. 

Virtue  and  public  spirit  are  the  necessary  supports 
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0t  tXl  republkati  governments.   Hence  it  wita  monlly 

impossible  that  Rome  should  liave  continued  free  in  the 
time  of  Cttsar ;  and  the  oppositioa  to  monarckical 
^wer  by  a  few  of  the  better  citiienB  only  made  tb  | 

dying  struggles  of  liberty  more  violent,  and  more  de* 
structive  to  the  state.  Public  spirit  makea  the  riches 
of  nidividnab  to  become  the  riches  of  the  pabUc :  but 
when  public  spirit  is  lost,  the  riches  of  the  public  be- 
come the  riches  of  individuals ;  and  in  this  case,  an 
increase  of  numbers,  and  of  wealth,  may  be  attended 

with  a  diminution  of  power.  Athens  had  as  many 
citizens  when  Demetrius  Phalereus  numbered  them  as 
they  had  in  their  most  flourishing  stale,  tad  it  is  c€^ 

tain  they  were  not  less  rich  ;  but  public  spirit  w« 
gone,  and  with  that  all  their  termer  power  and  iis- 
portance  :  and  yet  that  policy  is  viokiitwhidbaggiiS- 

dizes  the  public  by  the  poverty  and  distress  of  isfr 
vidoals. 

From  the  necessity  of  Tiitne  and  public  spirit  in  l^ 

publics  anscs  the  extreme  caution  of  all  wise  Icgisktoil 
to  keep  luxury  out  ot  them,  and  to  preserve  as  great  an 
equality  in  the  riches  and  the  power  of  all  the  ns» 
bers  of  the  state  as  possible  ;  and  hence,  indeed,  tkt 
precarious  situation  of  all  popular  governments,  and 
tiieir  frequent  dissolution,  whenever  conquest  oreosr 

merce,  and  arts  shnll  have  taken  awuy  that  equality. 
The  Roman  commonwealth  was  ruined  by  the  exces- 
sive riches  and  power  of  individuals^  and  Uie  wealtbst  j 
the  Medici  made  them  miisters  of  Florence.  Moreover*  I 
when  the  members  of  republics  become  indolent  anJ 
luxurious,  they  will  make  use  of  the  public  tresfaie 
for  improper  purposes  ;  so  that  the  nearer  they  ssfW 
to  be  to  derive  the  greatest  advantages  from  tbeir  li- 
berty, the  nearer  they  scMuetimes  ore  to  ruin.  WitacM  | 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Demosthen^*  Commerce  thfcrf-  i 
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fore,  which  never  laits  to  introduce  luxury  and  in«* 
equality  into  men's  circumstances^  does  not  perfectly 
suit  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  commonwealth.  The  im- 
mense wealth  of  the  i'amily  of  Medici  in  Florence, 
wealth  acquired  by  commerce,  made  them  eventualty 
masters  of  their  country. 

If  the  republic  be  a  trading  one,  it  is  an  excellent 
law,  that  every  son  should  be  alike  sharer  in  his  fan 
lber*8  inheritance ;  and  a  boutidless  permission  to  dis* 
pose  of  estates  by  will  destroys  by  degrees  that  equa* 
Ihy  which  is  necessary  to  a  republic. 

Hence  also  the  necessitv  of  haviui^  methods  of  dis** 
p€!rsin<^  imiueiise  estates  in  republic^.  In  the  best 
Gh^ian  republics,  the  rich  were  under  a  necessity  of 
spending  their  money  in  festivals,  choirs  of  musiCt 
chariot  and  horse  races,  expensive  ma<Tisfracies,  and 
building  ships ;  and  at  Rome  the  great  people  bore  all 
the  expensive  offices,  and  the  poor  paid  nothing. 

Nothings  can  give  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the  state  of 
things  at  Athens  in  this  respect  than  a  passage  in  the 
bimquet  of  Xenophon,  in  which  Charmidas  is  intro* 
duced  making  the  following  speech.  I  am  oontdfrt 
with  my  poverty.  When  I  was  rich,  I  was  oblio^ed  to 
make  my  court  to  informers,  the  state  was  always  lay- 
ing some  new  burthen  upon  me,  and  I  could  not  absetf t 
nivsolf  from  it:  since  I  am  become  poor,  I  have  ac- 
quired authority ;  nobody  threatens  me,  I  threaten 
others,  and  I  go  where  I  please ;  the  rich  rise  and  ^iv6 
place  to  me.  I  am  a  king,  I  was  a  slave.  I  paid  tri* 
bote  to  the  republic,  now  it  nourishes  me." 

Great  rewards -for  services,  even  in  monarchies, 
much-  more  in  demoeracies,  are  signs  of  their  declifi^. 
It  shows  that  men  are  not  bulliciently  actuated  by  a 
sense  of  virtue  and  honour.  Demosthenes,  ^chines, 
and  eight  more  ambassadors  to  the  king  of  Macedoil^ 
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received  less  than  a  drachma  a  day,  though  a  common 
iK>ldier  received  one  and  sometimes  two  drachmas  a 
day :  and  yet  Demosthenes  calls  this  a  considerable 

sum.  Caligula  and  Ncro  gave  the  most,  aud  the  An- 
tonines  the  least,  of  all  the  Roman  emperors. 

Exorbitant  power  is  still  more  immediately  threaten- 
ing to  a  republic  than  exorbitant  riches.  The  persons 
possessed  of  it  are  far  more  dangerous  than  in  lawful 
monarchies,  because  there  is  nothing  to  controul  them. 
Considering  this,  we  shall  not  wonder  at  the  opposition 
made  by  Hanno  to  Hannibal.  In  what  danger  would 
the  republic  of  Carthage  have  been  if  Hannibal  had 
taken- Rome,  when  he  made  so  many  alterations  in  its 
constitution  after  his  defeat  !  At  Ragusa,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  republic  is  changed  every  month. 
This .  is  proper  only  in  a  small  state,  surrounded  by 
enemies  who  might  corrupt  their  chiefs.  The  keeping 
of  the  public  treasure  at  Atliens  was  intrusted  with  no 
person  for  more  than  a  single  day.  • 

It  IS  of  great  consequence  that  the  number  of  TOtm 
in  a  republic  be  fixed.  At  Rome,  sometimes  all  the 
citizens  were  out  of  the  walls,  at  other  times  almost  all 
Italy  was  within  them ;  which  was  one  principal  cause 
of  the  fall  of  the  republic.  For  by  that  means  men  of 
power  and  ambition  were  never  at  a  loss  for  the  means 
of  passing  any  law,  or  gaining  any  particular  point, 
that  they  had  occasion  for.  Representation  however, 
which  was  not  known  in  ancient  times,  would  have 
prevented  all  this  inconvenience. ' 

Secret  sufirages  are  also  said  by  Montesquieu  to  have 
been  one  means  of  the  ruin  of  Rome  :  for  the  common 
people,  then  very  corrupt,  were  under  no  restraint  from 
shame.  The  ^iissolution  of  a  republic  by  luxury  and 
refinement,  he  says,  is  the  true  euthanasia  of  that  form 
of  government.    For  those  manners  prepare  tbem  to 
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submit  to  monarchy  with  less  reluctance ;  •  but  the  eon^ 

vulsions  of  dying  liberty  in  a  rough,  a  brave,  and  an  en- 
terprising people,  are  dreadful. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  the  clergy  are  not 
powerful  enough  to  restrain  arbitrary  power  in  En- 
gland, it  is  said  by  him  that  if  ever  the  £nglish  be 
slaves,  they  will  be  the  greatest,  and  most  miserable  of 
all  slaves. 

The  preservation  of  republican  forms  of  government 
requires  that  no  important  offices  continue  long  in 
the  same  hands.  In  general,  men  are  lovers  of  pmo€t% 
as  well  as  of  wealthy  because  they  can  make  the  power 
of  which  they  are  possessed  subservient  to  most  of  their 
purposes,  and  they  will  pursue  their  own  gratification 
at  the  expence  of  that  of  others.  In  the  distribution 
of  power,  therefore,  care  should  be  taken  that  no  per- 
sons have  an  opportunity  of  possessing  it  any  longer 
than  it  may  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole,  and 
that  all  powers  be  easily  revocable  whenever  it  shall  be 
perceived  that  they  are  abused.  For  this  purpose  it 
seems  most  convenient  that  all  oihces  of  great  trust  and 
power- be  held  by  raiation.  Because  it  will  not  be  for 
the  interest  oi  any  man  to  add  to  the  power  of  an  of- 
fice, to  which  he  must  himself  soon  become  subject. 
While  he  enjoys  it  he  will  consider  not  so  much  his 
condition  for  a  short  time,  as  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  and  that  of  his  children  and  posterity  after  him. 
Whereas,  if  any  power  or  honour  be  hereditary^  it  will 
be  his  interest  to  take  ev^ry  opportunity  of  enlarging 
it,  at  the  expence  of  the  rest  of  the  communi^.  This 
is  an  unanswerable  objection  to  all  governments  by  an 
hereditary  monarchy  or  aristocracy. 
'  It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  the  prejudices  of 
some  people  in  favour  of  monarchical  govermnent,  and 
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of  the  rights  af  oert^ip  families  to  kingly  power,  may 
40  ^vofi^  fis  that  it  will  ^  t^^ttisr  to  aver)'  thiug 
than  change  the  form  of  gov^mj|9.ent;  because  ciYi( 
wars,  tlie  greatest  of  all  evils,  mig-lit  be  the  coijse- 
quence  of  it.  Wlu^u  al^iost  th^  wh^l^  power 
ui  lodge4  in  one  hand  (as  ^|  thpfie  gorenato^nte  wbieh 
ire  termed  despotic,  or  which  approach  to  it)  there  is 
the  greatest  probability  that,  educated  as  sucb  pi'incei 
will  b^i  Ihey  will  pnake  a  aj^mrd  iiae  of  dieir 
power,  such  as  will  by  no  means  be  for  the  interest  of 
the  community ;  it  i^uccesgion  consists  of  able 
men^  their  power  will  continuAlly  grow  11191^  enorbiliuit* 
But  whilst  the  people  ehoou  to  be  governed  in  thrt 
mode,  and  conceive,  for  whatever  reason,  that  a  certain 
faipily  ha^  a  right  so  to  govern  them,  it  would  b# 
wrong  to  attempt  a  change  in  llie  government^  and 
still  more  so  to  deprive  any  particular  person,  or  fa- 
mily, of  those  rights,  of  which,  with  the  consent  of  t^ 
people,  they  have  been  long  poss^sed.  AH  thftt  Ml 
be  done  in  such  a  case  is  to  define  with  the  greatest 
aciiuracy  the  law  of  iuoce^ioDi  to  power,  that  there  majr 
be  no  dispute  abcmt  the  person  entitled  to  it,  and  to 

prevent  as  fur  as  possible  all  increase  of  it. 

AH  per^ns  who  are  acquaint^  with  any  ifind  of 
public  bifsiiiefs,  in  which  numbers  of  people  give  theif 
'  opinions  and  decide  upon  the  spot,  well  know  wtdi 
what  difiicuUy  it  is  conducted,  and  how  uncertain 
iteHf  if  ions  are,  Few  think  beforehand ;  many  are  bni 
of  distinguishing  themselves;  and  numbers  never  cont- 
siderthe  question  before  tiiem,  but  who  are  for  it,  and 
who  against  it  If  a  number  of  the  more  intelligent  ef 
the  people  prepare  matteni  beforehand,  business  maybe 
done,  with  tolerable  ease ;  but  then  it  is  in  reality  tmns- 
acted  by  those  few,  and  the  rest  are  taken  by  surprise. 
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For  in  the  same  manner  they  might  have  been  induced 
to  adopt  any  measures^  not  manifestly  coatrary  to  their 
inteiiesl. 

Where  i^reat  numbers  of  persons  are  concerned,  it 
is  oi  infinite  advantage  that  they  do  not  deliberate  and 
decide  themselves^  but  choose  a  few  to  act  for  them, 

The.^e  liavinu"  a  trusty  and  knowinpf  that  the  cyus  of  the 
whole  community  aire  upon  them,  will  be  desirous  of  dis* 
cbaiging  their  trust  with  reputation  to  themselves^  and 
consequently  with  advanta^fe  to  their  constituents.  It 
Wiil  be  their  business  to  coQ:sider  all  public  measures^  and 
to  settle  a  regular  method  of  doing  business.  A  crown, 
er  a  court,  having  to  treat  with  these  representatives, 
chosen  out  of  the  people  for  their  wisdom  and  respec- 
Ittbility,  will  find  that  they  have  to  do  with  their 
equals,  and  will  not  expect  to  cajole  and  deceive  them, 
as  they  might  have  done  in  the  collective  body  of  the 
people.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  however,  that  these 
representatives  of  the  people  be  confined  to  that  office, 
and  always  feci  themselves  to  be  a  part  of  the  commu- 
nity which  they  represent  Otherwise,  the  people,  in 
choosing  them,  will  choose  their  own  masters.  If,  in 
consequence  of  representing  the  people,  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  advantages  to  which  the  rest 
of  the  community  have  no  access,  they  will  have  a  dif- 
Isrant  interest  from  that  of  their  c<mstituents,  and  will, 
90  doubt,  consult  it. 

In  a  stale  of  political  liberty,  the  people  must  have 
a  oontroul  over  the  government,  by  themselves  or  their 
representatives.  In  large  states  this  can  only  be  done 
in  the  latter  method ;  and  then  it  comes  to  be  con- 
sidered who  are  proper  to  represent  the  nation,  in  order 
to  make  laws  for  their  countrymen  and  to  dispose  of 
their  property.  I  own  1  see  no  occasion  for  any  re- 
striction whatever,  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that,  if 
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people  be  left  to  themselves,  they  will  choose  improper 
represeatatives.  it  they  do,  it  is  fit  that  they  should 
learn  by  experience  to  make  a  better  choice  on  a  fii- 
ture  occasion.  If  the  representative  body  be  lar^, 
like  our  House  of  Commous,  the  worst  choice  of  a  lew 
members  can  be  but  of  little  consequence. 
•  Least  of  all  should  people  be  limited  to  their  ckoice 
by  a  regard  to  fortune.  For  they  may  have  the  justest 
reasons  to  put  the  greatest  confidence  in  persons  who 
have  little  or  no  property ;  and  in  general  they  will  of 
themselves  be  suihciently  iutiueaced  by  this  consi- 
deration, without  any  interference  of  the  law.  If  a  re- 
gard to  wealth  be  any  rule,  it  should  not  extend  to  very 
great  fortunes.  For  in  general  persons  of  moderate 
fortunes  are  better  educated,  have  fewer  artificial 
wants,  and  are  more  independent,  than  those  who  are 
born  to  great  estates.  Besides,  they  are  more  natural 
representatives  of  the  middle  class  of  people,  they  aie 
more  likely  to  feel  for  them,  and  to  consult  their  in- 
terest. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  those  who  re* 

present  any  nation  be  of  the  same  class  and  rank  in 
life  with  those  by  whom  they  are  appointed,  and  that 
they  have  frequent  intercourse  with  them.  By  this 
means  they  will  catch  their  spirit,  and  enter  into  their 
views.  They  will  also  be  restrained  by  a  sense  of 
shame  from  proposing,  or  consenting  to,  any  thing  that 
they  know  tlieir  electors  would  not  approve.  They 
could  ^  not  show  themselves  in  public  company  attar 
any  conduct  of  this  kind.  On  the  oAer  hand,  the 
members  of  <iu  aristocracv,  sufHi  ietitlv  numerous  to 
have  society  among*  themselves,  would  feel  only  far 
themselves,  and  would  have  no  restraint  on  their  met' 
sures  respectinjr  the  lower  ranks  of  the  community. 
Tiiuy  might  even  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  pre- 
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serve  and  enlarge  their  privileges,  at  the  expence  of 
those  beneath  them. 

It  is  also  of  great  importance  that,  in  an  assembly 
of  representatives,  property  only,  or  reputed  under- 
iianditigf  be  considered,  and  not  classeSj  or  denomi- 
nations of  men.  If  the  clergy  be  admitted  as  clergy, 
Idwycis  ;ls  lawyers,  soldiers  us  soldiers,  &c.,  they  will 
have  wiiat  the  French  call  the  e^rit  de  corps.  They 
will  unite  to  consult  their  own  interest;  and  some  of 
the  bodies  will  niuke  concessions  to  others,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  rest  ot  the  community.  Whereas,  virhen 
they  are  chosen  merely  because  the  people  at  lafge 
think  them  the  best  qualified  to  provide  for  tlieir  ge- 
neral interests,  they  will  consult  the  wishes  of  those 
who  appoint  them,  and  the  interest  of  each  part  will 
be  attended  to  in  proportion  to  its  importance  to  the 
whole*. 

From  tiie  remains  of  superstition,  the  clergy  are 
still  considered  as  a  distinct  order  of  men  in  this  coun* 

try,  and  they  are  in  a  manner  represented  in  parlia- 
ment, by  the  bishops  having  seats  in  the  House  of 

*  It  b  ao  article  of'  considerable  importance  to  determine  who  should 

faave  votes  in  the  choice  of  representatives.  Many  arc  advocates  tor 
Mnhfr$al  ruffragc,  while  others  would  rcstrlc  t  this  privilege  to  those  who 
have  some  propnty.  Every  ineiiibcr  ot"  the  cominiinrty  li:'^,  no  doubt, 
an  interest  in  the  choire,  aiul  lluTt  turc  may  plead  a  riL'h'  t"  -i  vntr.  But 
this,  33  wlH  as  evri\  thiiii^  else  rclatini*  to  society,  shuuM  t  r  decided  by 
a  regard  to  Uie  intcrcit  ol  tlic  whole,  or  that  ot'  the  inajui  iiy.  Ptrsons 
possessed  of  no  property  being  commonly  ill  educated,  and  ill  informed, 
will,  in  general,  vote  as  they  are  directed  by  those  on  whom  they  depend, 
and  will  ba  liable  to  be  influenced  by  such  improper  motives  as  no  laws 
can  prevent ;  and  their  real  interest  will  be  sufficiently  provided  for  by 
equal  laws.  And  when  the  possession  of  property  has  a  privilege  aii- 
uned  to  it  will  operate  -05  a  motive  to  industry  and  economy.  For 
the  same  reason  it  may  be  wise  to  receive  no  votes  for  any  magistrate  but 
from  pcrNori<  who  can  write  the  names  themselves.  By  this  means  every 
prr«on  who  had  the  Irast  spark  of  ambition,  wonld  makr  n  point  of  ac- 
tjuiring  the  arts  of  readuij;  and  wriliog,  and  thu*'  \vuuld  be  ni  the  ^\ay  of 
<:etting  general  knowl^d^e,  the  diffusion  ofwluch  is  Jhe  hc^t  sccuiily  for 
the  perni4nence  of  any  ;:ood  form  of  Z'ncMinirnt. — J'  /t. 
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Lords.  It  is  alleged  that  this  is  necessary  in  order 
to  take  care  of  their  interests.  But  oa  the  same  prii- 
eiplos  physicians,  lawyers,  dkaentefs,  and  ail  other 
classes  of  men,  ought  to  have  seats  iii  parliament.  If 
the  clergy  recommead  themselves  to  the  people  by 
making  their  office  useful,  they  will  ham  sufficient  ia* 
fluence,  without  any  of  their  body  haviiiu^  seat-s  in  pap» 
liament ;  and  if  they  come  to  be  considered  in  an  o& 
fenaif^e  light,  Ae  number  of  the  biakops  by  whom  Atf 
are  represented  is  too  small  to  prevent  the  passincr  of 
any  law,  even  to  exclude  them.  If  they  had  a  just 
aanae  of  the  natune  of  dieir  office,  and  oenanltad  dieir 
true  dignity,  they  would  retire  of  their  own  accord. 
At  present,  their  seat  in  the  house  only  flatters  their 
pride^  and  gives  the  miaiatar  so  maojr  mora  tolaa. 

LECTURE  XLIL 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  all  other  forms  of  government 
must  be  somewhere  m  a  medium  between  the  extremes 
of  despotism  and  democraci/,  and  that  they  must,  con- 
sequently, partake  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  bothy  according  m  they  approach  towards  them. 
The  most  distinguished  mediums  in  the  dispositton  ef 

power  are  in  the  aristocracies  of  some  ancient  and 
modern  states,  and  the  present  European  monarchies. 
An  aristocracy,  however,  differs  nothing  from  a  des> 

potism,  except  that  the  same  absolute  power  is  lodored 
in  a  few  more  hands.  All  the  rest  of  tiie  people  are 
as  much  at  their  mercy ;  and  as  the  people  have  mom 

masters,  they  are  generally  more  oppressed. 

The  more  in  number  are  the  meaibers  of  an  ari- 
stocracy, the  less  is  their  power,  and  the  greater  Ihetr 

f^afety ;  the  fewer  ihey  are,  the  greater  is  their  power, 
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Ibp  hm  tbdir  sft^y,  tiil  we  cqiw  to  pure  d^po^ 
tism,  whtf^  iJkre  m  ijbie  gfwteat  ppwef  and  the  Itail 

safety.  If  tlie  iiiLQ^bers  of  the  aristocracy  enter  into 
tfade,  and  qoasequeiitly  the  riches  'd&  wi^l  a&  the  power 
of  the  0tate  x^mtre  ia  tib witdves,  tlmy  will  opprnw  1km 

poor,  to  the  discouragement  of  all  industry.    For  the 
mme  reas^dj  it  is  still  worse  when  an  arbitrary  so- 
v^DttigA  ftppliea  la  trada;  fot  trada»  of  aU  tbuig0» 
quires  to  be  coaducted  by  persofia  who  are  upoa  tannt 
^  equaUty. 

In  propov4io«  to  <]ie  amibm  of  tbo  awtoeracjTt 

tk^  ought  to  relax  of  the  rigour  ci  daapotism;  and 
wkm  tk»y  are  pretty  numerovi^  the  greatest  moderar 
tioft  ought  to  be  their  priMiple.  They  ought  to  affect 
no  unnecessary  distinctions,  least  oT  all  tboae  which 
ar^  bowurable  to  themis^Mv^a  m  proporUou  m  they 
are  disgraceftil  to  tho  commoo  people ;  as  the  patri^ 
cians  of  Rome  did  when  they  restrained  tbenupoiTea 
ffom  marxyiog  with  the  plebeians. 

Personal  privileges  and  immunities,  which  are  not 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  are  always  justly 
offensive.  To  a  person  in  an  office  which  has  for  its 
ebjeet  the  publte  good,  deference  will  easily  be  paid ; 
but  in  all  other  cases  a  'distinction  of  rank  naturally 
excites  jealousy.  It  creates  pride  in  the  one,  and  ser- 
vility in  the  other,  which  debases  the  characters  of 
both. 

It  is  well  observed  by  M.  Turgot*,  that  all  here- 
ditary distinctions,  if  they  have  any  civii  effect,  and 
confer  imy  right,  and  all  personal  prerogatives,  if  they 
are  not  the  necessary  consequence  of  exercising  a  pub- 
lie  funetion,  are  a  diminution  of  the  natural  rights  of 

*  Life  of      Ttirgoi,  p.  SOT. 
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other  men,  a  proceeding  contrary  to  the  primitive  end 
.  of  society,  and  of  consequence  a  real  injustice  *, 
.  In  the  Eastern  monarchies  there  are  no  herediterjr 

nobles.  In  Cliiua  the  grand cliildreii  of  the  greakst 
mandarins  are  g^erally  on  a  level  with  the  commoa 
people  f.  • 

How  galling  the  power  of  tlie  nobility  is  to  Ae 
common  people  we  see  in  the  preference  which  some 
nations  have  given  to  pure  monarchy,  or  despotisiii»  la 
those  forms  of  government  in  which  the  nobility  kad 
the  chief  power.  This  was  conspicuous  in  the  late 
revolutions  in  Denmark^:,  and  Sweden^;  in  which, 
with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  people,  the  power 
of  the  nobility  was  transferred  to  the  king.  It  was 
also  conspicuous  in  the  part  which  the  commons  of 
England  took,  in  concurrence  with  the  king,  to  lesseo 
the  power  of  the  ancient  barons. 

From  the-  distribution  of  power  into  so  many  haiubi 
libels  are  most  liable  to  be  restrained  in  this  kind  of 

♦  Ttius  expressed  by  his  biographer,  Condorcet :  "Toute  di>tmcuun 
hereditaire,  si  cllc  a  quelque  effet  civil,  si  elle  donne  quelqiie  droit,  touie 
prerogative  personnelle,  si  cUe  n'cst  pas  la  suite  neccssaire  de  TexeitHe 
d'une  foQCtkm  publique,  est  une  atteinte  au  droit  natorel  te  autnshflB» 
mes,  un  pas  iait  contre  ]e  but  prinudf  de  k  societe,  et  par  cooaiqucatmie 
^td>Ie  injiistioe.'*  ViedeM.  Turgot,  1786,  pp.  9S5»  W^Ed. 
■   f  Memokttmtr  let  Ckkum^  vol.  iw.  p.  SIS. 

X  There  it  was  determiDed,  in  1660,  ^  tliat  the  king  has  the  pririlege 
reserved  to  himself  to  explain  the  Jaw ;  nay,  to  alter  and  change  it  as  be 
shall  find  good."  See  Lord  Molesworth's  Account  of  Denmark  as  it  it/:j  »• 
169?.  1738.  (rh  vi.^  p.  30;  also,  ch.  vii.  on  "The  Manner  how  the 
Kingdom  of  Denmark  became  hereditaiy  and  absolute.^*  Ibid,p^.  51 — 1^ 
—Erf. 

§  Dr.  Pricstlry  refers  to  the  revolution  m  17?^?.  See  J.  R.  Sheridan's 
Full  and  i!f»nme  Account.  As  early  as  1674  "  the  clerg}',  burghers,  and 
peasants '  ol  Sweden,  "  persuaded  Lliat  the  miseries  they  had  suffered 
pmoeeded  from  the  too  great  power  of  the  nobility,"  are  said  to  hive 
gjvan  their  king  an  opportunily  to  lay  die  foundations  of  an  ■btolote 
sovereignty.*'  See  Jn  AceowU  ^Smeim  atUmuin  106S»  annexed  to  iii 
Aummiof  Demimrk,  pp.  HS,  944.— JBtf. 
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goYenunent;  beeauae  the  magistmlieB  are  neither  too* 
high,  nor  too  low,  to  be  hurt  by  them. 

Contrary  to  the  maxims  of  a  republic,  all  the  suf- 
frages in  an  aristocracy,  says  Montesquieu,  ought  to 
be  secret,  to  preyent  cabals. 

Poland  was  the  worst  constituted  aristocracy,  where 
the  people  were  slaves  to  their  nobility.    But-  the* 
condition  of  Aat  country  was  greatly  bettered  in  this^ 
and  many  other  respects,  by  the  late  revolution*. 

The  present  European  monarchies  are  systems  of 
goyemment  totally  different  from  any  thing  of  which 
the  ancients  could  form  an  idea.  Every  thing-  tliey 
say  about  monarchies  is  every  day  contradicted  in 
them.   They  were  formed  in  the  following  manner. 

The  German  nations  were  in  general  free,  and  voted 
every  thing  in  person t«  When  they  were  dispersed 
in  their  conquests  they  could  not  do  this,  but  sent  de- 
puties ;  and  hence  arose  tlie  custom  of  representation y 
by  means  of  which  equal  political  liberty  may  be  made 
consistent  with  the  most  extensive  governments.  . 

The  common  people  were  originally  vassals,  or 
slaves  ll,^  and  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
lands  on  which  they  were  settled ;  and  they  were  trans- 
ferred with  them  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  which 

*  Now,  however,  that  country  is  entirely  abtorM  in  that  of  Auaa«» 

Prussia,  and  Austria. — Amer.  Edit, 

t  "  De  minoribiis  rrbn«!,  principps  con*;iiltant,  dp  majoribiis,  omnes; 
ita  tamen,  ut  ca  quoque,  quorum  penes  plehem  ^irLitrium  est,  aputi 
prinri^^es  pcrtractcntur."  Tacitiis  7V  Moribus  Oen/i.  1799.  p.  8.  (Oa 
nunor  affairs,  the  chirN  deliberate,  on  more  important  concerns,  the 
whole  people.  Yet  the.  questions  on  which  the  people  determine  arc  fiiat 
discussed  among  tlie  chiefs.) — Ed. 

X  Caesar  says:  **  In  omni  Gallia,  plebs  pen^  servonim habetnr  loco; 
qus  per  se  nihU  audct^«t  nulfi  sAibeturoeMiiio*'  Dt  BeiL  Oatlk,  liU.  vi. 
•ect-lS.  (Throughout  Owil  tho  people  ire  r^arded  as  acaioe^y  abovn 
slaves,  not  venturing  to  decide  on  any  mcasttie,  nor  even  admitted  to 
deliberate.)  Thus  the  omnes  and  pkh  of  Tacitus  vwre  ptpbably  few 
hsiides  the  privil^^  orders.— £d. 
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16  the  case  in  many  parts  oi  tW  continent  to  this  day. 
But  Christianity,  ttd  Mineral  other  oineutnfltMioiB,  eoik 

tributed  to  better  the  condition  of  Jllaves  ia  the  western 
pdLTts  of  Europe ;  and  by  degrees  they  HI  obtained  their 
liberty*  Not  having  been  medr  iA  msff^  at  the  free- 
men had  all  been,  they  became  addicted  to  arts  and 
trade,  by  which  they  acquired  considerable  property, 
afid  wi^  that,  iaflii€»loa  and  (M3W«f •  At  length 
by  degreeaf,  they  se«t  their  repfe^^fitKti^  to  the  great 
council  of  the  nation;  and  thus  the  civil  liberty  of  the 
p^ple,  the  prerogatives  of  the  aobiiity  lind  ottrgy, 
fogetiier  with  &e  powei*  of  the  lAn^,  i<4io  4raa  0np* 
aally  nothing  more  than  their  general,  wa^j  so  tem- 
pered, that  it  is  astonisbifig  that  the  reguhiioas  made 
by  a  conquering  p^oplei,  «(hoald  hfave  tendiaateiA  m  a 
bettefform  of  <yovemment  than  any  thing  that  had  ever 
been  devised  by  man  before. 
These  governments  have  <he  advafltig«  of  deiiiMistt 

in  time  of  war,  and  property  is  as  secure  in  tliem  as 
it  can  be  in  any  repuMiC.  The  ancients,  says  Moa« 
tesqniea,  could  never  hav6  ifnagitfed  whet  we  now  see; 
that  monarchy  is  capable  of  order,  method,  and  con« 
stancy,  to  so  surprising  a  degree,  property  secured, 
industry  ^couraged,  die  artt  flourithHiig,  and  the 
prince  living  secure  among  his  subjects,  like  a  fitther 
among  his  children. 

The  nobility  being  the  descendants  of  the  greater 
herotfs  or  freemen,  make  a  dietinet  ofdev  of  me»  in 

this  kind  of  monarchy;  and  having  been  accustomed 
to  arms,  and  not  to  trade,  a  sense  of  honour  i&  the 
{[rand  spring  of  action  in  them.    If  commlsree  decay 

in  these  monarchies,  it  is  not  because  property  is  less 
secure,  but  because  the  profession  is  less  honour- 
able. 

These  governments  consisting  of  so  many  parts,  each 
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0f  wkick  iM6  «  negative  on      fatolutioai  of  cong 
qwMee,  Ibejr  ire  a  check  upon,  and  btlaftce  oae  aa* 

other ;  aod  every  public  measure  has  the  opportufoitf 
•C  being  repeatedly  and  thoroughlj  diseiueed. 
.  According  to  Montesquieu,  the  po  wev  and  happineto 
of  inouarclucal  states  is  in  a  great  measure  iudepen- 
dent  both  of  piibiic  spirit  and  of  a  principle  of  Yirtue. 
Najr,  the  Terjr  Ticea  of  the  menbefS  of  them  (at  least 
those  things  wliich  would  be  vices  in  a  repubJic)  are, 
he  aays,  sufaeervient  to  their  welfare.  In  a  monarchy 
there  is  at  least  less  to  be  apprehended  from  luxury,  * 
and  the  chief  promoter  of  it,  a  free  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  sexes.  The  Suiones^  a  German  nation, 
Tacitos  says^  honoured  riches^  and  lived  under  the 
goveruaient  of  cue  person  *.  It  is*  curious  to  see,  in 
Dio  Cassiusy  with  what  art  Augustus  evaded  lbere» 
quest  of  the  senators  to  stop  the  progress  of  lux^iry; 
which  was  become  necessary  at  Rome  when  a  mon- 
archy. In  a  repobUcy  candidates  for  offices  ieok 
downward,  and  study  the  useful  afts;  bet  in  a 
monarchy  they  look  upward,  and  study  to  make  theni^ 
selves  agreeable.  Though,  therefore,  strong  sense 
may  succeed  best  in  republics,  refinement  ef  taste  we^ 
be  expected  in  greater  perfection  iu  monarchies. 

Besides,  where  there  is  a  free  intercourse  baleen 
the  sexes,  the  mutual  desire  of  pleasing  produces  a 
continual  chan<^e  of  fashions  :iiid  manners,  very  con- 
sistent with  monarchy,  but  incompatible  with  des^ 
potism.  Moreover,  whereas,  in  a  monarehy,  women 
are  the  pioiaoters  of  luxury;  in  despotic  governments 

♦  Who  easily  maintained  his  power  over  a  disarmed  people,  depending 
on  the  ocean  for  smirifv  nf^ainst  sudden  invasion.  "  Est  upiid  illou  et 
•pibus  houos:  cuque  uouh  impcritat*  nuilis  jam  exoeptioQibus,  non  pm- 
ewio  jure  i^arendi,  nec  anna  ut  apud  ceteros  Germanos  io  promiscuo. 
Bed  clausa  !»ub  custode^  ei  quidem  servo:  quia  jsubitos  hosUum  IncuAos 
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they  are  merely  the  objects  of  it  Were  women  to 
behttve  with  that  freedom  and  spirit  of  intrigue  in  Arii 

that  tliey  are  remarkable  for  in  Europe,  and  particQ- 
lariy  in  France,  the  government  would  soon  be  ob- 
liged to  take  notice  of  it. 

The  Roman  erovernment  never  was  properly  mo- 
narchical. It  was  sometimes  chiefly  republican,  and, 
in  some  periods  of  the  empire,  in  faci  a  military  repuh* 
lie.  Sometimes  it  was  aristocratical,  and  sometimes 
despotic;  but  never  any  thing  like  an  European  moa- 
archy .  And  the  true  spirit  of  politeness  and  gallantrjr, 
which  took  their  rise  in  modern  monarchies,  was  un- 
known among  them. 

Stability  could  not  be  preserved  in  monarchic^  go- 
vernments, any  more  than  in  despotic  states,  unless 
the  subjects  of  them  had  a  passionate  regard  for  tkt 
true  heir  of  the  royal  family  ;  and  the  great  happiim 
of  European  monarchies  arises  from  the  order  of  suc- 
cession being  absolutely  tixed,  and  universally  known. 
While  in  the  progress  of  our  ideas,  in  this  northen 
part  of  the  world,  we  were  fluctuating'  between  the 
right  oi  representation  and  nearness  of  blood;  thatis» 
whether,  for  instance,  a  younger  son,  or  a  minor  grsnd* 
son  by  an  elder  son,  should  succeed  to  an  inlientancc 
(which  was  not  generally  .settled,  as  it  now  is,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  latter,  that  is,  of  the  right  of  representatioii, 
as  it  is  called,  till  about  the  12th  century),  every  part 
oi  Europe  was  torn  to  pieces  by  civil  wars. 

It  should  seem  that  monarchies,  such  as  subsist  ii 
Europe,  are  not  proper  for  very  extensive  dominion, 
though  they  admit  a  greater  extent  of  territory  than 
republics.  Though  the  French  nobility,  fired  with 
glory  and  emulation,  can  bear  the  fatigues  and  dan- 
gers of  war,  they  would  hardly,  says  Voltaire,  submit 
to  langutsl\  in  the  garrisons  of  Hungary  or  Lithuanis, 
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fiMrgotteQ  at  court,  u4  sacrificed  to  the  intrigues  of 

every  minion,  or  mistress,  who  approached  the  throne. 


LECTURE  XLIIL* 

Ths  preservation  of  any  constitution  of  government 
must  depend  upon  the  respect  which  the  people  have 
^  it ;  and  it  cannot  be  overturned  till  those  who  have 
the  power  of  doing  it  are  both  disposed  to  do  it,  and 
hove  an  opportunity  of  eilecting  their  purpose.  But 
the  common  people,  who  have  other  objects  to  attend 
to,  will,  in  general,  bear  a  great  deal  before  they  feel 
themselves  disposed  to  take  the  trouble,  and  run 
the  risky  of  redressing  public  wrongs ;  and  if  they 
were  so  disposed,  they  might  be  incapable  of  union. 
W  faereas  the  governors  of  a  country,  being  few,  and 
having  a  common  interesti  can  readily  assemble,  and 
take  measures  to  keep  themselves  in  power.  There 
are,  therefore,  few  rebellions  that  succeed ;  and  when 
they  do,  those  who  have  felt  the  grievance  have  sel* 
dom  thought  of  the  proper  method  of  redress,  or  pre^ 
vention ;  so  tliat  the  chance  of  being  well  settled  after 
a  violent  revolution  is  very  small.  The  people  may  be 
careful  enough  to  avoid  one  extreme,  but  they  will  be 
ia  great  danger  of  fallinof  into  another.  Thus  the  re- 
bellions against  monarchy  in  Greece  ended  in  repub- 
lican forms  of  government,  so  ill  constructed,  that  they 
suffered  more  under  them  than  in  the  preceding  tyran- 
nies. The  same  was  the  case  with  many  of  the  small 
states  of  Italy,  when  they  emancipated  themselves' 

«  * 

•  For  a  Lecture  "  On  the  Ccmstitution  of  the  United  Stales*  of  Am^ 
rica,"  \>emg  the  43id  of  the  American  edition.    See  Appcndix»^Ed,, 
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from  the  RUthority  of  the  Gemioii  emperors.  On  die 
contrary,  the  sobyersion  of  republics  has  genendly 

produced  tyrannies. 

When  a  state  cannot  be  preserved  by  the  uiu?enal« 
.or  very  general,  desire  of  die  people,  it  may  be  saved 

by  the  balancing  of  those  powers  which  would  tend  to 
destroy  it ;  and  as  all  the  diiierent  orders  of  men  na- 
turally wish  for  more  power,  and  every  individual 

wishes  to  rise  above  his  neighbour,  all  governments 
may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  in  this  state.  It  b 
therefore  of  importance  so  to  arrange  the  diffennt  | 
parts  of  the  constitution,  as  that  a  struggle  for  power 
may  be  prevented  from  having  any  dangerous  effect. 
And  perhaps  it  may  be  asserted,  that  the  more  diatiiiit 
interests  there  are  in  a  state,  the  easier  it  will  be  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power  within  it.    For  whea 
there  are  only  two  interests,  they  will  each  have  tut 
one  object ;  and  any  advantage  they  secure  will  not 
only  be  permanent,  but  be  the  means  of  gaining  &om 
farther  advantage,  till  the  whole  be  on  one  side. 
Whereas  a  third  interest  may  preserve  the  balance,  if 
no  one  of  the  three  be  able  to  overpower  the  other  two.  I 
In  this  case  any  one  can  give  a  decided  superiority  to 
either  of  the  other  two  parties,  and  yet  may  find  its  | 
interest  in  preservino^  its  independence,  and  not  uut-  | 
ting  with  either  of  them. 

Our  constitution  is  said  to  have  this  advantage,  a5 
the  power  of  the  stale  is  lodged  in  the  king,  lords,  uud 
commons.  We  are  not,  however,  to  be  governed  b) 
namsy  but  by  things.  Real  power  dqpends  upon  tft 
nioji,  or  nitcrest.  Regal  power  depends  upon  botfc. 
The  mere  respect  for  a  king,  in  consequence  of  ki^  . 
■person  being  held  sacred,  does  alonei  in  some  coqd-  • 
tries,  render  his  person  and  his  power  inviolate,  whst- 
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ever  excesses  he  be  guilty  of,  as  we  may  see  ia  the 

history  of  the  kings  of  Morocco.  Something  of  this 
superstitious  respect  for  royalty  is  found  in  this  coun- 
try, but  before  the  late  revolution  there  was  much  more 
of  it  in  France.  Bnt  besides  tiiis,  the  power  of  our. 
kings  depends  upon  the  power  they  have  of  attacking 
persons  to  them  by  the  disposal  of  honours  and  lucra- 
tive offices,  as  well  as  by  the  wealth,  of  which,  as  in- 
dividuals, they  may  be  possessed.  These  are  the  chief 
supports  of  the  power  of  the  crown  in  this  country.  If 
^ibe  king  had  nothtnor  but  his  nominal  right  of  a  nega- 
tive on  the  votes  of  butli  houses  of  parliament,  it  would 
sigiiUy  nothinir  He  would  not  be  a  king  one  day 
after  he  should  insist  upon  it.  But  his  influence  is 
sucli,  by  other  means,  that  nothinsT  ^^'^r  presented 
to  him  for  his  confirmation,  which  he  is  not  previously 
acquainted  with,  and  approves. 

The  power  of  the  lords  is  better  founded,  as  they 
have  more  real  property,  and  more  natural  dependents. 
But  in  this  country  the  property  of  the  lords  is  now 
but  little,  compared  with  that  of  the  commons ;  and 
should  they  take  any  part  against  the  people,  their 
privileges  would  soon  be  abolished.  But  their  intiu- 
ence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  directly  or  indirectly 
on  the  one  liand,  and  with  the  kinn-  on  the  otlirr,  is 
such^  tlmt  there  is  uo  great  danger  of  any  bill  being 
brought  before  them  which  they  would  find  it  their 
interest  violently  to  oppose.  Besides,  bodies  of  men 
will  always  concede  to  each  other  rather  than  risk  the 
consequence  of  an  open  rupture. 

The  people  in  general,  having  had  long  experience 
of  the  benefit  of  this  form  of  government,  though 
great  numbers  of  them  are  often  aggrieved,  and  com- 
plain of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  or  of  the  power 
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of  the  crown ;  yet  their  represeniatiyes  being  by  no 
means  unanimous,  and  the  majority  of  them  generally 

vrith  the  court|  nothing  can  easily  be  effected  in  their 
favour. 

.  As  so  much  depends  upon  the  House  of  CommonSi 

and  so  o^reat  a  part  of  the  real  power  of  the  crown  it- 
Self  depends  upon  its  iafluence  among  them,  it  might 
seem  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  members  to  arrogate 
more  to  themselves,  and  to  exercise  the  very  powers 
that  they  bestow  on  others.  Had  they  the  power  of 
perpetuating  themselves,  there  would  be  great  danger 
of  dieir  attempting  something  of  this  kind.  But  be- 
sides  that  their  power  as  individuals  would  be  small, 
and  of  no  long  continuance,  they  are  only  the  deputies 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  respect  the  govern- 
ment as  it  is;  so  that  however  wiliin^j  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  might  be  to  take  more  power 
into  their  own  hands,  they  could  not  do  it  The  sense 
of  ike  people,  as  we  call  it,  though  no  nominal  part  of 
the  constitution,  is  often  felt  to  be  a  real  check  upon 
public  measures  by  whomsoever  they  are  conducted ; 
and  though  it  is  only  expressed  by  talking,  writing, 
and  petitioning,  yet  tumults  and  insurrections  so  often 
arise  when  the  voice  of  the  people  is  loudi  that  the 
most  arbitrary  governments  dread  the  efiects  of  diem. 

When  frovernments  are  of  lon^  standing,  the  acqui- 
escence in  them  is  so  general,  that  abuses  in  them 
may  rise  to  a  much  greater  height  without  endan* 
gering  the  constitution,  than  iii  new  ones,  which  can 
have  acquired  no  respect  but  from  the  persuasion  of 
their  utility ;  so  that  when  forms  of  government  have 
begun  to  change,  they  have  often  gone  on  to  change, 
and  the  country  has  been  a  long  time  in  an  unsettled 
state,  till  the  people^  beinjg^  weary  of  .changes  from 
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which  they  have  derived  no  benefit,  are  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  any  thing  that  is  tolerable  . 

A  great  means  of  preventing  abuses  of  government, 
and  thereby  lessening  the  danger  of  a  subversion  of  it| 
is  the  liberty  of  speaking  and  writing.  By  this  m^ns 
the  public  opinion  being  known  in  good  time,  the  abuse 
will  not  rise  so  high  as  to  require  a  violent  remedy. 
Governors  may  be  teased  by  libels;  but  this  is  better 
than  to  be  liable  to  be  seized  and  strangled  before  any 
danger  be  apprehended,  which  is  the  case  in  Turkey 
and  the  East   There  actions  often  precede  words. 

Contentions  for  power  may  be  as  distressing  to  a 
country  as  attempts  to  change  its  form  of  government. 
Such  are  all  civil  wars  in  the  East,  and  such  were  those 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  in  this 
country,  by  which  it  suffered  more  than  in  the  civil 
wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.|  the  object  of  which  was 
the  redress  of  national  grievances,  and  which  termi- 
nated in  a  subversion  of  the  goverximent  in  which  they 
rose. 

In  the  former  case  it  is  the  ambition  of  individuals 

that  is  the  spring  of  action,  and  this  could  not  operate 
unless  there  were  such  stations  of  wealth  and  power 
in  a  country,  as  would  furnish  an  object  for  such  am* 
bttion.  In  a  country,  therefore,  in  which  there  are  no 
such  stations  (in  which  a  man  can  enjoy  for  himself, 
and  transmit  to  his  posterity,  advantages  much  supe* 
rior  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  community),  the  only 
object  of  ambition  must  be  to  create  such  situations^ 
by  persuading  the  people  of  the  necessity,  or  the  use, 
of  them.  For  even  force  implies  the  voluntary  con- 
currence of  great  numbers,  who  must  have  a  prospect 

*  Tbis  is  dbundaotly  exemplified  in  the  late  revolutions  in  Fiioee« 
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of  being  gainers  by  a  change;  and  with  the  advantage 
of  force  it  will  be  more  or  less  difficult,  in  proportion 
to  tbe  general  prepossession  in  favour  of  tike  present 

government. 

In  the  monarchical  states  of  Europe  it  is  iiighly  iHk> 
probable  that  any  form  of  properly  equal  g<wemmemi 
should  be  established  for  many  ages :  tlie  people  in 
general,  and  especially  in  France,  being  proud  oi  their 
monarchs,  even  when  they  are  oppressed  by  them*. 
On  the  contrary,  in  North  America,  there  seems  to  be 
no  prospect  of  the  peaceable  establishment  of  any 
form  of  government,  besides  one  in  which  the  rights 
of  all  shall  be  equal.  The  attachment  of  that  countrv 
to  the  house  of  Hanover  was  formerly  much  stronger 
than  that  of  this  country  in  general  t*  But  the  sense 
of  the  whole  country  is  now  strongly  against  monarchy 

^  This  was  written  before  tlie  late  revolution  in  France,  since  wliicli 
the  general  aspect  of  things  is  greatly  changed  indeed,  with  respect  to 

all  the  governments  in  Europe. 

t  Dr.  AI:iyh(;\v,  a  di'-tin'^uishcd  untc-rcvolution  patriot,  iu  a  sennon 
on  "  tiic  llepcal  of  tlie  i<iain|)  Act,"  preached  al  Boston  a  few  weeks  bo- 
Ibrc  his  decease  in  1766,  ba^s:  "  I  am  indeed  well  appris>ed  of  ibc  f.rm 
attaclnncnt  of  these  colon Icb  in  general,  and  of  our  pro\  ince  in  particular, 
to  the  king's  person,  and  to  tlie  prot^tant  succession  in  liis  illustrious 
house ;  for  the  preservation  of  which  there  is  hardly  a  native  of  New 
land,  who  would  sot,  upon  oonstitutioiial  principles,  which  are  tfiose  uf 
libeity,  chearfiiUy  luaard  his  life ;  or  even  more  lives  than  one,  if  be  M 
Aem  to  lay  down  in  so  good  a  cause.** 

Dr.  Mayhew  so  inadequately  appreciated  the  resources  of  his  eountrr, 
as  to  utter  this  humiliating  exclamation :  It  would  be  our  roisoy,  iTaDl 
our  ruin,  to  be  cast  off  by  Great  Britain,  as  unworthy  her  fardier  reganlsu 
What  then  would  it  be,  in  any  supposeable  way,  to  draw  upon  ourscJvc* 
the  whole  weight  of  her  just  resentment."  Again:  "We  are  hound,  m 
honor  to  the  king  and  parliament,  to  suppose  that  it  was  i\ot  for  want 
of  ability  to  enforce  a  late  act  and  to  cru«h  us,  that  it  wa^  re pnded ;  hrt? 
from  a  conviction  of  the  inexpcdiencc,  the  duntrerous  consequences,  ami 
many  inconveniences  of  continuing  it.'*  Under  lIicsc  terrors  of  extermi- 
nation, or  even  of  IndependencCy  Dr.  M.  thus  advises :  **  Let  us  not  enter- 
tain a  thought  of  novdtiesy  or  innovations,  or  be  ghxm  to  cM^^gjcT  See 
Tke  Snare  Broken,  aThanksgiving  Discourse,  Boston,  1766.  pp.  91,99^ 
31.   JH.  jRrpoff ,  xiv.  664,  665.— Ed. 
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in  any  foriii.  They  will  hardly  receive  a  stranger  in 
the  ckaracter  ot  kifig,  and  there  are  no  families  of  suf* 
ficient  distinction  among  themselTes  *. 

A  sufficient  degree  of  reverence  for  any  form  of  q^o- 
vernment  in  the  body  of  the  people  will  secure  the 
Gomtinuanoe  of  it  For  a  few  could  never  overpower 
the  many,  and  make  uny  cliange  which  the  g  reat  body 
of  the  people  should  disapprove  of.  But  a  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  should 
be  most  likely  to  gain,  and  to  preserve,  that  degree  of 
respect  which  will  insure  its  continuance.  It  should 
provide  against  any  man  gaining  that  degree  of  power 
or  influence,  which  would  enable  him  to  lessen  the 
respect  for  the  constitution  in  the  minds  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  induce  any  considerable  number  of  them, 
from  a  regard  to  their  personal  interest,  to  favour  his 
schemes  of  innovation.  For  whenever  any  person  shall 
be  ill  a  situation  in  which  he  can  make  it  the  interest 
of  others  to  increase  his  power,  at  the  expence  of  the 
rest  of  the  community,  we  may  presume  that  he  will 
succeed  ;  since  the  generality  of  mankind  will  prefer 
their  private  interest  to  the  public  good.*  No  govem<> 
meat,  tlR  i  efore.  can  be  expected  to  stand,  the  constitu- 
tion of  which  does  not  make  it  the  interest  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  to  preserve  it,  and  even  to  watch 
over  it,  in  order  to  prevent  any  encroachment  upon  it. 

•  The  Society  of  Cincinnati,  instituted  1783,  by  "  the  American  officers 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  army  "  excited,  such  was  the  waket  u]  jealousy 
of  rcpublicaiib,  no  small  0|ijK)-,itiun,  as  if  it  were  calculated  to  produce  *'a 
raceof  hercdiuiry  nobles,  founded  on  the  military,"  and  distinguished  from 

the  people,  or  plebeians."  See  Dr.  Holmes's  Amer,  Annals,  1808.  ii.  ^81, 
385.  Coudorcct  liius  refers  to  the  Institution :  "  L*  6poque  de  la  paix 
^toit  pour  ces  Etats  un  moment  de  arise,  et  U  £toit  difficile  d'en  prevoir  ks 
mites.  M6me  aHjourdlmi  U  le  seroit  eocm  de  prononcer  sur  leur  aTennr^ 
puiaque  le  sort  de  la  liberty  Amgricatneestattadi^ikrexistenoe  de  Taristo- 
cntie  bcredilatre  et  militairc,  que  Ics  ofTicicrs  de  rarmieontessaj^  d*ctabHr 
mi  le  noro  d'Oidre  de  Cincirniatus."  Vk  de  Ikargd^ft,  902,  note, — Ed, 
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'  So  much  does  the  stability  of  governmeDt  dtpend 
upon  opinion^  and  so  many  are  the  elements,  as  we  may 
say,  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  such  opinions 
as  these,  that  no  wise  man  will  pretend  to  foresee  the 
consequences  of  any  great  change  in  a  complex  form 
of  government ;  because  he  could  not  tell  bow  far  the 
minds  of  great  numbers  of  people  would  go  along  with 
his  own  ia  their  approbation  of  it*    This  makes  it 
prudent,  when  any  great  changes  are  made,  to  retain 
at  least  the  ancient  forms  and  names  of  offices.  For 
to  these  it  is,  in  a  great  measure^  that  the  public  opi- 
nion is  attached.   Though  CsBsar  and  Augustus  comld 
safely  assume  tlie  title  of  emperor,  with  the  most  des- 
potic power,  they  did  not  dare  to  take  that  of  king; 
and  in  this  country  OliTcr  Cromwell  was  contented 
with  the  style  of  protector*.    In  the  Roman  empire 
all  the  forms  of  the  ancient  free  government  were  kept 
upt  and  it  was  always  called  a  free  republic. 

So  much  attached  does  the  body  of  a  people  g«t  to 
the  forms  of  government,  to  which  they  have  been  long 
accustomed,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  all  at 

*  Or  rritbpr,fletfrrrf]  from  a«!Siiming  the  title  of  ^''^/r,  as  Whitlock,  ly^rr! 
BroL^hiil,  &c.  rccommeiidcd,  }iv  the  rrmon^'tninccsj  of  some  of  his  adr.*'- 
rents,  who  were,  in  pnucipie,  republicans.  See  Monarchy  Amrtdl,  or  ttic 
account  of  "  A  Conference  had  at  Whitehall,  witii  Oliver,  latr  Lurti  Pro- 
tector, and  a  Committee  of  Parltampot."  Ifleo./xasira.  Cromwell  thns 
concludes  the  conference,  *'  8  of  May  lGu7  :  I  cannot  undertake  this 
government  with  the  title  of  a  Kiag^  and  that  is  mine  ioswer  to  diii 
gran  lod  weighty  business.''  Se^  also,  Inrfto,  1S96  IL  589—591; 
GrdjMl  JMev  if  (Hmr  Cramweti,  1747,  pp.  880—514;  Hmt^  12. 
471^481.  ''Cromwell,**  says  this  biographer,  was  baulked  ia  his 
hopes  of  the  diadem  by  his  near  relations  and  intiniate  friends !  Mca 
of  principle  we  may  suppose,  who  chose  rather  to  disoblige  him,  aod 
forfeit  their  employments,  than  to  build  again  what  they  had  destroyed. 
Rare  examples  of  intcgritj*.*'  Hirris,  however,  conjecturr«;  that  *•  had 
llic  crown  hecn  placed  on  the  lu -ad  of  the  Prolfftor, — it  is  not  improba*^?*" 
it  might  have  «;trrngtheneci  ius  own  goveruractit,  and  eiwlled  him  lo 
transmit  to  fMjbicnty  many  valuable  privileges."  Thu^^,  perhaps,  England 
had  escape^!  that  deep  disgrace,  the  restoration  of  the  Stuaxts*.— Ed, 
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once  to  exchange  a  worse  for  a  better,  and  even  which 
by  its  effects  should  be  acknowledged  to  be  abetter. 

Though  the  govemments  of  France  and  England 
wereorip-inally  the  same*,  or  very  nearly  so,  they  are 
now  become-  so  different,  and  have  been  so  long  so, 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  the  English 
constitution  to  be  rect  ived  in  France,  or  the  French  in 
£ngland.  If  the  experiment  could  be  made,  the  two 
nations  would  feel  as  awkwardly  as  would*  two  men 
of  a  dititrcnt  make  of  body  on  exchanging'  clothes. 
If  the  change  extended  to  the  minutice  of  things,  the 
new  officers  would  not  be  able  to  act  their  parts  with* 
out  constant  prompting;  and  to  teach  the  people  in 
general  a  Icnovvledge  of  their  new  laws,  would  be  no 
leas  difficult  than  teaching  them  anew  language f. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  therefore,  that  no 
change  of  importance  be  attempted  in  any  long  esta- 
blished goyemmenty  till  the  minds  of  the  people  be 
prepared  for  it  by  the  experience  of  some  ineonye- 
nience  in  the  old  oae ;  so  as  to  have  produced  a  ge- 
neral wish  for  a  change ;  and,  if  possible,  it  should  be 

*  See  Tranco^Callia,  or  An  Account  of  the  ancient  free  state  of  Tranc^^ 
and  mo$t  offtrr  prtrf'f  of  Europe,  btfure  the  loss  of  their  liberties.  Written 
originaliy  in  Latin,  by  the  famous  civilian  Francis  Hotoman,in  1574,  and 
trauslaled  into  English  by  the  author  of  the  Account  of  Denmark^  J711. 
Th"re  wai»  a  second  edition,  1721,  with  a  larger  preface^  by  ix»rd 
Molesworth,  justly  admired  lor  its  free  jjoliucal  sentimenis.— lL<i. 

t  The  revolution  in  the  states  of  Nordi  America  was  ea^,  because 
there  were  few  things  to  change.  Not  only  did  the  system  of  law,  and 
tbe  mode  of  administering  it,  continue  the  same,  but  the  general  spirit  of 
19iertgr^  whidi  Ihej  foalmd  from  their  fiist  estahlishraent  in  tbecountiyy 
though  it  had  been  infringed  by  the  absurd  policy  of  the  motfacst^ountry, 
was  the  same ;  so  that  nothing  was  changed  besides  tbe  executive  |)ower. 
There  never  had  been  any  nobility  in  the  country,  no  hereditary  power  of 
any  kind,  nor  any  general  establishment  of  religion.  The  ^^overnors,  who, 
hrirl  before  been  appointed  by  the  king  of  Eiigimd,  were  afterwards 
chnsni  by  the  people;  but  they  exercised  the  same  powers  with  the  pnv- 
cedmc  p;fjvtrnory,  and  in  the  same  manner.— J Edit. 

It  lias  hf  en  very  lately  proposed,  in  the  United  Stales,     simpUfy  the 
system  of  law, ' — Ed. 
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made  partially,  and  for  a  time,  before  it.  be  finally 

established. 

An  old  and  complex  constitution  of  government  majr 
be  compared  to  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  nature; 

since  those  who  are  the  most  conversant  wiili  it  may 
not  fully  understand  it  As  the  oldest  physician  is  not 
always  able  to  prescribe  for  himself,  so  the  whole  le- 
gi^lative  body  of  any  country  are  not  to  be  trusted  ia 
their  schemes  ot  improvement.  How  many  single 
lawB,  passed  with  universal  approbation,  are  obliged 
to  be  repealed,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  on  account  of 
inconvenieucies  which  the  wisest  men  could  not  tore- 
see  ?  The  operation  of  particular  laws,  and  much  more 
the  influence  of  a  whole  system  of  government,  depend 
upon  the  principles  of  human  nature,  which  are  as  yet 
but  imperfectly  understood. 

.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  every  lUh 

tion  has  a  right  to  make  whatever  changes  they  please 
in  the  constitution  of  their  government,  and  theieibre 
to  displace,  and  even  to  punish  any  governors,  who  are 
only  their  dcrvants,  for  their  abuses  of  power,  in  what- 
ever manner  they  may  have  been  appointed.  There 
cannot  be  a  greater  absurdity  than  to  suppose  that  the 
happiness  of  a  whule  uatiou  should  be  sacrificed  to 
that  of  any  individuals.  It  only  behoves  them,  as 
they  must  necessarily  be  judges  in  their  own  cause, 
and  as  they  would  consult  their  own  future  advantage, 
to  proceed  with  great  caution  m  any  attempts  to  change 
their  mode  of  government,  or  to  punish  their  gover- 
nors.  The  notion  that  kings  reign  by  a  divine  ri£.hi, 
independently  of  ^e  designation  of  the  people,  aud 
therefore  that  they  are  not  accountable  to  them  for  the 
exercise  of  their  power,  is  now  universally  and  de- 
servedly exploded. 
Provided  states  be  well  constituted,  and  wisely  go- 
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verned,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  importance 

whether  tliey  be  of  great  or  small  extent ;  but  if  they 
be  ill  constituted,  a  country  divided  into  small  ones 
will  in  general  be  a  scene  of  tbe  greatest  misery.  As 
it  requires  no  more  hands  to  direct  the  affairs  of  larg-e 
states  than  those  of  small  ones,  and  great  bodies  of 
men  are  not  easily  put  in  motion,  there  is  but  little 
room  for  ambition  in  great  empires.  Consequently 
individuals  apply  themselves  to  their  own  atiairs,  and 
consult  their  own  happiness,  and  never  think  of  taking 
any  part  in  public  measures  but  on  great  emergencies, 
such  as  may  not  occur  in  any  one  country  in  several 
centuries.  But  when  states  are  small,  many  more 
persons  are  within  the  influence  of  ambition^  factions 
are  lormed,  animosity  is  inflamed,  and  oue  party  is 
seldom  content,  without  the  destruction  or  banishment 
of  the  other;  as  is  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  his^ 
tory  of  the  small  states  oi  Greece  and  Italy.  If  a 
great  empire  be  tolerably  well  governed,  private  per* 
sons  have  long  intervals  of  peace,  it  being  not  so  easy 
for  ambitious  and  interested  persons  to  make  a  coaiaio- 
tion,  or  a  civil  war,  as  in  a  small  state. 

If  men  understood  their  real  interest,  and  conse- 
quontly  saw  it  to  consist  in  living  on  rrood  tc nns  with 
their  neighbours,  small  states  might  hnd  no  inconve- 
nience «ven  with  respect  to  great  undertakings.  For 

where  the  wealth  of  one.  state  was  nut  equal  to  any 
public  work,  in  which  a  number  was  interested,  they 
might  all  join  to  defray  the  expence.  But  while  maii- 
kind  are  disposed  to  national  jealousy  and  hostility,  it 
is  sometimes  of  consequence  to  extend  the  bounds  of 
a  state ;  as  for  instance  that  of  England  over  the  whole 
island,  including  Wales  and  Scotland ;  because  it 
brings  au  increase  of  strength^  and,  what  is  pnore,  cuts 
off  occasions  of  war. 
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In  all  governinents,  the  largest  as  well  as  the  small- 
est, public  business,  as  has  been  observed ,  will  be  done 
by  a  few,  who  have  either  nominally  the  power  of  the 
state  in  their  hands,  or  who  have  gained  the  confidence 
of  those  who  have.  The  real  effective  persons  in  the 
vast  empire  of  Persia,  or  of  Rome,  were  not  more  in 
number  than  those  who  transact  the  same  kind  of  bo* 
siness  in  Holland  or  Venice,  or  even  in  small  towns  and  * 
corporations ;  and  those  who  do  this  business  ai«  not 
always  those  who  are  esteemed  to  be  the  wisest,  or 
the  most  upright,  but  generally  the  most  ambitious  and 
bustling.  Intelligent  and  well-disposed  persons  will 
*  not  always  give  themselves  the  trouble  which  statiom 
of  public  trust  necessarily  require,  and  therefore  easily 
give  way  to  those  who  are  willing  to  take  it  upon 
tfiem,  and  whose  interest  or  ambition  pushes  them  oa 
to  do  it. 

Considering  how  much  interest  and  ambiihn  m 
gratiBed  by  directing  the  afiiedrs  of  nations,  and  how 
much  more  violently  and  steadily  mankind  in  g-eneral 
are  impelled  by  these  principles  than  by  any  othcTi 
we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  hardly  any  other  thto 
tnen  of  these  characters  in  places  of  trust  and  power; 
and  of  the  two,  ambitio?i  certainly  makes  a  better  statet* 
man  than  avarice.  The  views  of  the  former  most  have 
a  connexion  with  the  good  of  his  country,  though  it 
be  not  his  proper  object ;  but  the  views  of  the  latter 
may  be  the  very  reverse  of  it  No  country,  therefore, 
ought  to  complain  if  they  have  nothing  to  lay  to  the 
charge  of  their  governors  besides  ambition,  or  the  d^ 
sire  of  distinguishing  themselves  and  their  families^ 
and  establishing  a  name  vrith  distant  nations  and  pos- 
terity, provided  the  rights  of  individuals  be  not  sacri- 
ficed to  it 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  goDtrnmcnt  under 
any  of  the  before-mentioned  forms,  is  infinitely  pre« 
ferable  to  a  state  of  barbarim  and  anarchy.  Idleness, 

treachery,  and  cruelty,  are  predominant  in  all  uncivi- 
lized countries,  notwithstanding  the  boasts  which  the 
poets  make  of  the  golden  age  of  mankind,  before  the 
erection  of  empires ;  and  their  vices  and  bad  habits 
lose  ground  in  proportion  as  mankind  arrive  ajt  settled 
and  regular  forms  of  govemment  There  is  no  bor* 
rowing  in  barbarous  countries,  says  Montesquieu, 
but  upon  pledges ;  so  little  iniluence  have  ideas  of 
property,  and  a  sense  of  honour,  o?er  uncivilized 
people.  Never  were  treachery  and  cruelty  more  fla- 
grant than  in  those  unsettled  times  of  the  Saxon  go- 
vernment in  England,  during  the  ravages  of  the  Danes, 
and  particularly  in  the  long  reign  of  Ethelred.  What- 
ever vices  civilized  countries  nray  abound  in,  there  is 
no  man,  says  Voltaire,  who  would  tliink  his  life  and 
property  so  secure  in  the  hands  of  a  Moor,  or  a  Tartu*, 
as  in  those  ot  a  French  or  English  gentleman. 

That  mankind  have  not  naturally  any  high  ideas 
of  the  forms  of  Justice  is  evident,  says  Montesquieu, 
from  many  facts  in  history.  Nothing  was  more  in- 
supi>ortabie  to  the  Germans  than  the  tribunal  of  Va- 
rus ;  and  Mithridates,  haranguing  against  the  Romans, 
reproached  tlieni  with  the  formalities  of  their  law.  As 
to  idleness,  all  uncivilized  nations  are  notorious  for  it. 
The  barbarous  troops  which  the  Romans  hired  could 
not  without  great  difficulty  be  brought  to  submit  to 
the  Roman  discipline  and  fatigue.  Till  about  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  the  Scotch,  as  they  were  the 
most  uncivilized,  were.Ae  most  indolent  people  in 
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Europe ;  and  those  people  that  are  called  die  aborigi- 
nal Irish  are  to  this  day  extremely  averse  to  all  kindi 
of  labour.  Hence  it  is  that  in  all  uncivilized  countries, 
cattle,  which  propagate  of  themselves,  bear  amacli 
lower  price  than  com,  which  requires  more  ait,!*- 
hour,  and  stock  to  raise  it  than  such  people  are  poi- 
sessed  of. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  consider  all  countries  ii 
barbarous  J  that  are  not  policied  as  ours,  and  otlwr 

great  nations,  are.  Where  tlierc  are  no  regular  laws, 
established  customs  may  have  the  same  effect,  and  be 
as  much  respected.  And  in  countries  where  diere  ia 
but  little  property,  the  inconvenience  oi  this  more  free 
mode  of  life  is  very  slight.  As  the  necessary  atten* 
dant  on  having  little  property  is  little  labour,  maoy 
persons  are  piirticularly  pleased  with  it. 

The  North  American  Indians  are  remarkably  laad 
of  their  roving  way  of  life,  in  which,  though  they  (k- 
casionally  make  the  greatest  exertions,  thcv  are  not 
obliged  to  constant  labour.  "  Nor  can  we  say,  says 
M.  Charlevoix,  that  this  is  owing  to  their  not  being 
acquainted  with  our  modes  of  life.  Many  Frenchmen 
have  tried  their  way  of  life,  and  were  so  pleased  with 
it,  that  several  of  them,  though  they  could  have  hred 
very  comfortably  in  the  colonies,  could  never  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  return  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  there 
never  was  so  much  as  a  single  Indian  that  could  be 
fairougbt  to  relish  our  way  of  living.  Children  htfe 
been  taken,  and  have  been  brought  up  with  a  great 
deal  of  care, — nothing  had  been  omitted  to  hinder  tfaem 
from  having  any  knowledge  of  their  parents  ;  yet  tk 
moment  they  ha\  found  themselves  at  liberty,  they 
have  torn  their  clothes  to  pieces,  and  have  gone  across 
the  woods  in  quest  of  their  countrymen.  An  Iroquoii 
was  even  a  lieutenant  in  our  aroiy,  yet  he  returned  tu  liis 
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own  nation,  carrying  with  him  only  our  vices,  without 
correcting  any  of  those  which  he  brought  along  with 
him*."  The  roving  life  of  the  Tartars  is  peculiarly 
pleasing  to  them.  It  is  entertaining,  says  Mr.  Bellfy 
to  hear  them  commiserate  those  who  were  confined  to 
one  place  of  abude,  uad  obliged  to  support  themselves 
by  labour. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  more  entertaining  object  to 

a  speculative  mind  than  to  mark  progress  of  nf me- 
ment  in  the  ideas  ol  a  people  emerging  from  a  state  of 
barbarism,  and  advancing  by  degrees  to  a  regular  form 
of  frovemment;}:.  There  is,  in  particular,  a  natural  con- 
nexion between  government  and  ideas  of  proj)erty. 
From  the  weak  and  infantine  state  in  which  both  are 
originally  found,  both  of  them  have  arrived,  by  equal 
degrees  of  iniproveiueut,  at  the  stability  and  perfection 
which  they  enjoy  at  present. 

A  knowledge  of  this  subject  enables  us  to  account 
for  many  facts  in  ancient  history.  In  ancient  times,  the 
property  of  land  was  not  so  valuable  a  right  as  it  is  at 
present.  It  was  little  better  than  a-  right  of  usufruct 
or  a  power  of  using  the  fruits  for  the  support  of  the 
possessor  and  his  family.  And  as  themauutr  of  living 
in  ancient  times  was  much  more  simple  than  it  is  now, 
the  accounts  we  read  of  the  division  of  lands  by  Ly- 
curgus,  and  other  ancient  Icrrislators,  are  more  credible 
than  they  would  appear  from  judging  accord uig  to  the 
present  ideas  of  mankind.  Timoleon,  when  he  settled 
the  affairs  of  the  Syracusaus  and  Selinuntians,  whose 
country  was  greatly  depopulated,  invited  over  40,000 
men  from  Greece,  and  distributed  so  many  lots  of  land 

•  Chai  kxou,  ii.  109,  t  Tnnth,  i.  450. 

\  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart,  who  died  in  1786,  published,  A  View  rfSockty  in 
Europe,  in  U*  Progirss  from  Jludeness  to  Jtrfinement, — Ed, 
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among  them^  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  old  inha- 
bitants. 

Wbenever  we  fead'  of  great  simplicity  in  the  manner 

of  transmitting  landed  property,  we  may  pronounce 
with  certainty  that  the  people  are  not  far  advanced  in 
the  arts  of  life.   A  more  particular  account  will  be 

given  of  the  prooress  of  men's  ideas  and  customs,  w  ith 
respect  both  to  this  subject  and  some  others,  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  Iaws\  .In  this  account  of  the  state 
of  barbarous  nations  we  must  not  omit  observing', 
that  it  is  a  strong  indication  of  the  approach  of  the 
Northern  nations  towards  humanity  and  politeness, 
that  their  compensations  for  injuries  done  to  women 
were  generally  double. 

The  progress  and  revolutions  of  goTemment  itselC 
after  it  is  once  established,  are  objects  very  deserving 
of  the  closest  attention.  No  government  ever  under- 
went more  revolutions  than  the  Roman^  and  history  af* 
fords  the  fairest  opportunity  of  tracing  them  in  all 
their  causes  and  effects ;  as  has  been  done  in  an  ex- 
cellent manner  by  Montesquieu,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
rise  and  declension  of  the  Romans  f. 

It  is  no  less  entertaining:  to  trace  the  European  mon- 
archies, particularly  the  English,  from  their  first  ru- 
diments in  the  woods  of  Germany,  to  their  present 
state.  But  history  affords  little  liglit  for  this  purpose, 
and  thereibre  learned  men  have  adopted  diHerent  hy- 
potheses about  several  particulars  relating  to  it ;  and 

party  prejudices  have  made  them  enter  with  too  much. 
keenness  and  animosity  into  a  subject  which  exhibiti 

*  See  Lect  xtYU^Ed, 
"  t  Cmnderaium  m*  let  Coma  de  la  Gramimt  db  Kgmgwt»€<<fe  km 
BsearfMcibi— Amst.  1740.  There  have  been  aevend  editioat  of  tbeeri* 
finsl,  and  of  en  Eng^  truilatioiiw— JSrf. 
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a  most  agreeable  prospect  to  a  philosopher  living  un- 
der those  goveruiaents. 

As  an  example  of  the  progress  of  government,  I 
sliall  trace  as  briefly  as  possible  all  the  capital  changes 

in  the  constitution  of  the  principal  European  govern- 
ments, and  particularly  the  English ;  beginning  with 
their  first  rude  state  in  their  native  country,  and  com- 
pi  eliending  the  rise,  prof^ress,  and  decline  of  the  feudal 
s^sUmf  which  prevailed  wherever  those  barbarous  in- 
vaders settled,  I  shall  not  stop  to  prove,  or  to  re- 
fute, any  particular  hypothesis,  but  proceed  without 
interruption  in  that  account  which  to  me  appears  the 

most  probable. 

Germany  was  formerly  divided  into  naiiom^  and  the 

nations  into  pagi  *^  ^ach  of  which  had  its  own  prince, 
judge,  or  general.  The  power  of  each  of  the  pagi  was 
lodged  in  the  assembly  of  all  the  freemen  of  the  pagus, 
and  the  power  of  the  whole  nation  in  the  general  as- 
sembly of  that  nation. 

Every  man's  own  family  and  slaves  were  entirely  . 
subject  to  him.  All  the  lands  were  annually  divided 
among  all  the  freemen,  who  parcelled  them  out  to  their 
slaves  and  dependents  upon  certain  conditions,  always 
reserving  enough  of  the  yearly  produce  to  maintain 
their  own  families  in  abundance. 

Each  prince  was  attended  by  an  indefinite  number 
of  freemen  volunteers,  whu  were  maintained  at  his  ex- 
pense, and  fought  with  him  in  battle.  The  sons  also 
<»f  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  acts  of 
valour  had  the  like  attendants.    They  were  called 

•  Thu^  Cit^r  describes  Switeerland, "  Omnis civitM  Helvetue  tn  gua- 
ruor  pagos  divisa  ei>t."  Dc  IkU.  GoiL  lib.  i.  c.  10.  Again,  he  says  of  tii« 
Sue VI,  '  li  centum  pagos  habere  dicuntur."       lib.iv.e. «.  See  Airtfaer, 
on  pogiy  Bbhop  Squirm's  SBdarkai  Etu^  iflioii  ike  Angh^Sagim  Oam^ 
mmU,  ir45,  p.  14.  Note.— Erf. 
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companions  or  ambacti;  in  the  southern  parts  of  Graul, 
soldurii ;  and  afterwards  in  England,  ttianes;  and  th^ 
lived  scattered  up  and  down  die  coaiitry.  Whea  tfaej 
went  to  war,  the  troops  of  every  tribe  and  provinec 
fought  under  the  saine  standard^  divided,  probably, 
into  thousands,  hundreds^  fifties,  and  tens ;  each  of 
which  companies  had  its  own  commander. 

The  prince,  where  there  was  one,  had  a  larger  di- 
vision of  land,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  aU  iocs, 
which  were  imposed  for  all  crimes  except  tmuoa  and 
adultery.    His  office  was  for  life. 

At  the  general  assembly,  every  freeman  had  an 
equal  vote.  Upon  ordinary  occasions  the  pagi  miglrt 
send  tlicir  leaders,  but  upon  extraordinary  occasions 
every  freeman  was  obliged  to  be  present  under  the 
severest  penalties.  Then  peace  and  war  were  pin- 
claimed,  ambassadors  sent,  and  the  common  fjeneral 
chosen  ;  and  to  this  assembly  all  inferior  othcers  wexe 
accountable  for  their  behaviour.  No  person  could  bear 
iarms  for  the  public  till  he  had  been  presented  here. 
The  princes  of  each  district  prepared  matters  for  thii 
assembly*  as  a  standing  council  of  state,  and  to  tke« 
all  ambassadors,  &c.  applied.  The  Druids,  who  were 
the  only  priests  and  the  chief  nobility  in  the  country, 
and  who  were  exempt  from  all  secular  incumbnoioes, 
and  maintained  at  the  common  charge,  presided  io 
the  assembly. 

All  the  freemen  served  in  the  army  widKrot  p^y ; 
and  the  general  was  not  quite  absolute,  being  oAnve- 

attained  by  his  council,  and  by  his  companions. 

When  a  c  onquest  was  made,  the  general  and  coun- 
cil divided  the  land  into  as  many  parts  as  there  weie 
pagi  in  the  army.  These  a^in  were  divided  by  tlieir 
proper  chiefs  among  the  several  families,  according 
to  their  rank  and  esteem.  Some  suppose  that  the  landls 
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of  the  |fagi  beearoe  c^m^fVtf,  ib^  share  of  ^  tbguwid  a 
irjfihk^^  the  share  of  one  huadfed  an  hundred^  and  that 

of  ten  a  tj/ihing ;  each  under  its  own  eoldoiman*. 
But  Mr.  Millar  seems  to  have  proved  ''that  a  fjf* 
iking  waa  originally  theaame  thing  with  a  village^  and 
that  it  did  not  cojnprehend  any  precise  uumber  of  per- 
aonsor  families f/'.  This,  however,  might  come  to  be 
Ibe  ta^  in  a.courae  of  time,  though  the  original  distri- 
bution might  be  according  to  the  uumber  of  persons 
or  families. 

So  long  aa  their  conquests  were  in  the  least  inse> 

cure,  and  consequently  they  had  occasion  for  the  con- 
tinual exercise  of  armst  the  whole  body  oi  the  inigra- 


in 

1 

1 

a  large  army.  The  office  of  general,  from  being  oc- 
casional, became  of  course  perpetual ;  that  iS|  he  was  a 
Imgf  but  electiTe,  as  before.  £very  freeman  was  ready 
aft  the  roiKtary  call,  and  every  grant  of  Ifmds  was  upon 
condition  of  military  service. 

Land  thus  distributed  was  called  ikaHe4amif  or  boo- 
iand;  the  possessors,  thanes;  and  every  particular  in* 
heritance,  a  feoh  or fcud^  in  Latin  henejicium. 

As  loi^  as  the  most  distant  view  to  their  native 
country  asmained  to  these  Germans,  in  these  foreign 
settlements,  possessions  could  not  regularly  descend 
to  a  man  s  heirs,  who  might  not  be  able  to  defeA4 
them ;  but  by  d^rees,  as  valour  ceased  to  be  necei^ 
sary,  from  the  security  of  their  conquests,  leads  be- 
came hereditary.  Then  those  who  Iiueld  immediately 
of  the  king  vrere  called  tenatUr.  m-capiie^  and  wer^ 
obliged  to  attend  the  king's  courts,  ui  the  same  manner 
as  every  person  who  held  land  of  another  attended 
the  court  of  his  immediate  superior. 

•  Sec  BUhop  Sqi lire's  Ettay,  pp.  100,  lOl. — Fd. 

-f  Bkt^  Vkto    tht  MngjUth  Govemmnt^  book  i.  ch.  ^j^^Md,  ' 
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Wheiki  cbrisliftiiitjr  wm  introduced  uoiig  these  uh 

tions,  grants  of  land  were  made  to  the  church,  and 
the  bishops  held  them  as  all  other  tenants  did,  on  con* 
dition  of  military  senriee.  Bnt  afterwaids  they  ktU 
lands  in  what  was  called  f rankabmigne^  when  only 
alms  to  the  poor,  and  prayerSt  were  required  ot  then. 
Those  of  the  superior  clergy  who  held  lands- kmie- 
diately  of  the  king  were  tenants  in  capitCy  and  obliged, 
as  such,  to  give  attendance  m  the  king's  courts. 

The  greater  thanes  granted  lands  oat  of  their  difi- 
sion  to  their  immediate  friends  and  followcars^  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  received  them,  and  their  bene- 
ficiaries were  called  vamUa.  Of  these,  howevert  calj 
some  received  grants  upon  condition  of  milttacy  se^ 

vice ;  others  (though  these  were  probably  such  as  had 
been  in  a  state  of  servitude)  chose  to  follow  husl^ 
dry»  and  were  called  sockmen.  These  held  their  isa^ 
upon  condition  of  assisting  their  lord  in  his  ploughing 
and  reaping.  But  afterwards,  instead  of  the  actual 
service  of  the  plough,  ihey  supplied  their  lord  with 
com,  cattle,  and  clotfaeSi  and  lastly  with  nmies^  as  » 

equivalent  for  them. 

The  ground  which  lay  nearest  the  habttatioB  of 
every  freeman  was  given  to  the  careof  his  own  skisfi 
who  tilled  the  ground  for  him.  These  were  called 
vUUinSy  and  went  with  the  soil,  having  no  iibertf 
either  to  leave  dieir  masters  or  quit  the  place. 
'  AlHhe  taxes  which  &e  feudal  laws  obliged  vassab to 
pay  to  their  superiors, — thanes  to  the  king,  and  tlieir 
vassals  to  them»— were  upon  the  three  following  ccoa* 
sions ;  when  his  eldest  son  was  made  a  knight,  wka 
ids  eldest  daughter  was  married,  and  to  ransom  his 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner. 

Bvery  lord  was  supreme  judge  of  his  own  vassals,  sad 
always  their  general  in  time  of  war.  When  his  power 
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of  judge  was  abused,  all  capital  cases  :w€re  referred  to 
a  teperior  jurisdiction,  or  to  sucb- persons  as  the  kinjj' 
sent  from  time  to  time  to  assist  the  great  men  in  the 
distribution  of  justice,  and  to  see  that  he  was  not 
wronged  in  his  share  of  the  fines,  which  was  generally- 
one  third. 

Lands  which  were  not  distributed  to  the  free  sol- 
dim,  but  which  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  old  in- 
babitents,  or  were  occupied-  by  new  comers,  wei« 
called  allodial,  or  folk  lands,  and  the  occupiers  were 
governed  by  the  king,  who  sent  a  rive%  or  eoUormanf 
(who  was  always  to  be  a  proprietor  of  hoc  land,)  to 
preside  over  them.  To  him  was  afterwards  added  an- 
other standing  magistrate,  called  the  heterock^  whose 
oflBce  resembled  that  of  lord*lieutenant  in  the  county ; 
whereas  the  office  of  our  pvcsentshejiffs  was  derived 
from  the  other.  This  rive,  ,or  sheriff,  held  the  rive 
moie,  scyre  motet  or  fM  maie  ;  and  thane  land  is;iome- 
times  called  rive  land. 

Both  the  kings  vassals,  and  those  of  the  greater 
lords,  had  greater  privileges  than  the  possessors  of  al- 
lodial estates.  Among  others,  their  lives  were  rafed 
higher.  On  this  account  those  persons  who  pos$efit;sed 
allodial  estates  often  chose,  for  their  greater  security^ 
to  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  some  power- 
ful lord.  When  this  was  done  universally,  the  feudal 
system  may  be  said  to  be  fully  established ;  which 
was  not  the  case  in  England  till  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  Then,  too,  estates  first  descended  en* 
tire  to  the  eldest  son;  whereas  before  they  had  been 
equally  divided  among  all  the  sons.  An  equal  division 
did  not  suit  the  interest  of  the  great  feudatorial  lords, 
who  were  more  efiectually  and  expeditiously  served 
by  one  powerful  vassal,  or  a  few  such,  than  by  many 
we^k  ones,  depending  immediately  upon  themselves.  * 
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In  the  Saxon  times,  the  landholders  of  every  pro- 
tittoe  flUet  at  least  twice  eifery  year  in  tiie  acyie  OMle. 
In  this  court  causes  of  religion  were  first  heard,  thes 
pieas  of  the  crown,  and  lastly  private  causes ;  and  seo- 
tenee  was  giten  by  the  presidents,  who  were  the  esil,  I 
the  bishop,  and  the  king's  deputy. 

In  the  time  of  Alfred,  juries  were  introduced  isto 
.  the  English  courts.   He  also  completed  the  drriooa 
of  tbeeonntry  into  counties,  tythlngs,  and  hundieds, 
and  made  other  excellent  regulations  for  the  more  ef- 
fectual administration  of  justice 

The  legislative  power  of  the  whole  commnmty,  sod 
also  the  power  of  peace  and  war,  was,  in  tlie  Saxon 
times,  lodged  in  the  assembly  of  the  whole  nstioo, 
called  the  folknwie  or  mycelgemoie^  in  which  every 
proprietor  of  land  (at  least  to  the  amount  of  five  hides) 
had  a  power  of  voting.  To  this  there  was  a  wUtoM^ 
fm^j  consisting  of  die  Idng^s  companions,  or  tfianei, 
the  governors  of  the  several  counties,  und,  after  th- 
introduction  of  Christianity,  bishops,  and  others  ol  tht 
superior  clergy. 

Probably,  however,  the  mycel^emote  and  iritfcm^e' 
mote  might  consist  of  the  same  persons;  the  former 
being  the  regular  assembly  of  the  whole  body  at  stated 
times,  and  the  latter,  those  who  usually  attended  on 
any  particular  call;  and  those  would  be  such  as  were 
nearest  the  king,— persons  in  whose  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience the  greatest  trust  was  reposed,  by  himself,  ttd 
the  nation  at  large. 

The  change  of  allodial  into  feudal  estates  made  t 
change  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  In  the  fonnsr 
case  the  landholders  assembled  in  their  own  right,  in 
the  latter  as  tibe  dependents  on  the  crown.   But  the 

•  See  Biog,  BrU,  1  76,  77,  83,  Nqies  L,  M,  x.— 
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change  haviiij^  been  p^radual,  aud  thote  who  8S«embled 
t>y  diiiVeot  rights  probably  meeting  at  the  same  time 
wd  plac^i  it  is  not  particolarLy  noticed  by  historians. 

The  mycelgemote,  it  is  said,  sometimes  altered  the 
succession  to  the  crown.  It  is  certain  that  the  Saxoii 
kings  bad  not  the  same  power  that  was  afterwards  ac- 
quired by  our  princes.  Their  lives  were  rated  no 
higher  tlian  those  of  any  other  freeman.  The  king  as- 
sembled the  mycelgemote  upon  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, and  ordinarily  that  assembly  met  in  the  spring. 
The  most  considerable  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative 
was  the  appointing  the  chief  officers  of  church  and  state, 
M  goTemors  of  counties,  bishops,  abbots,  &c. , 

It  is  also  said  by  some,  that,  upon  particular  occa- 
sions, there  was  also  ^pananglicum  in  the  Saxon  hep- 
tarchy, where  commanders  in  chief  of  the  whole  nation 
were  ^ihosen. 


LECTURE  XLV, 

In  countries  wliich  were  perpetually  in  a  state  of  war, 
the  feudal  system  acquired  strength,  and  became  more 
analogous  to  itself  in  all  its  parts.   Thus,  in  England, 
during  tlie  Saxon  times,  we  see  only  the  general  Out- 
lines of  it;  but  in  Normandy,  about  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  it  was  in  its  perfection,  and  in  that 
state  it  was  by  him  introduecJ  into  En^^land.  Then, 
when  the  interest  of  the  lord  was  the  strongest  in  his 
Jef  (except  that  it  was  hereditary,  and  he  could  not 
refuse  entrance  to  the  proper  heir),  it  could  not  be  ali- 
enated without  his  consent ;  because  it  was  unreason- 
able that  he  should  have  a  vassal  who  was  disagree- 
able to  him  obti  uded  upon  him.   The  heiress  could 
not  marry  without  his  consent  for  the  same  reason. 
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Upon  these,  and  a  variety  of  other  occasions,  the 
superior  lord  (who  is  generally  called  lord  paramount) 
insisted  upon  large  fines  from  his  vassalsi  whidi  keglt 
the  common  people  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  depoi- 
dence  upon  a  tew  great  landholders. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that  no  flou- 
rishing cities,  no  ertensive  commerce,  no  euconr^e* 
ment'  for  the  polite  arts,  were  ever  found  under  go- 
vernments purely  Jeudal.  Indeed,  the  whole  sceneof 
the  feudal  times  was  too  fail  of  war  and  coninsioa  to 
admit  of  these  improvements.  The  different  orders  of 
vassalage  gave  rise  to  numberless  quarrels  and  pro- 
cesses, which  could  only  be  decided  by  force  of  anns. 

Every  lord  in  those  days,  having  independent  ju- 
risdiction, and  his  own  vassals  immediately  devoted 
to  him,  was  in  fact  a  petty  sovereign ;  and  a  few  of 
these  in  a  country  were  generally  an  over-match  fiir 
the  kingi  and  often  occasioned  the  greatest  disorders. 
Perhaps  never  was  there  a  worse  government,  or  a  go- 
vernment in  which  there  was  1^  provision  for  thes^ 
curity  and  happiness  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  than 
in  this,  tiad  not  religion,  or  rather  superstition,  pro- 
vided  an  asylum  for  a  few,  those  times  in  which  tbe 
feudal  system  was  at  its  height,  would  have  beea 
nothing  more  than  perfect  anarchy  and  confusion. 
Thefts,  rapine,  murders,  and  disorders  of  all  kindsr 
prevailed  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe  to  a  degree 
almost  incredible,  and  hardly  compatible  with  the 
subsistence  of  civil  society*  Every  offender  sheltered 
himself  under  some  chieftein,  who  screened  him  Iroa 
justice  *. 

*  The  power  of  the  greet  feudal  loidt  eroee  from  the  great  nuoiben 
of  persons  who  were  attached  to  them;  and  tfab  attachment  arose  from 
their  being  wholly  dependent  upon  them.  Thcy  were  either  their  tenants, 
or  were  kept  without  labour  by  their  hberality*   An  ancient  baron  couM 
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Many  of  the  most  renowned  commanders  in  the 
ttme  of  Edward  III.  and  the  following  reigns,  had 
been  leaders  of  banditti ;  and  it  was  usual  for  princes 

who  could  not  subdue  tliem  to  enter  into  treaties  with 
them,  and  to  be  supplied  by  them  with  many  thousands 
of  men«  A  great  part  of  the  English  forces  in  France 
were  generally  of  this  kind  of  men.  When  Edward 
III.  commanded  an  army  of  an  hundred  thousand  men 
in  Flanders,  they  were  said  to  have  been  chiefly  fo* 
feigners. 

Voltaire  says  that  about  the  time  of  Otho,  every 
castle  was  a  capital  of  a  small  state  of  bandittii  and 
every  monastery  an  armed  garrison ;  the  harvests  were 
either  buraed,  cut  down  before  the  time,  or  defended 
sword  in  hand  ;  the  cities  were  reduced  in  a  manner 
to  'deserts,  and  the  country  depopulated  by  frequent 
and  lon^r  famines. 

A  circumstance  which  kept  things  tolerably  well 
balanced,  with  respect  to  public  liberty,  and  which 
prevented  the  power  of  any  one  from  oppressing  the 
rest,  was  the  number  of  powers  and  interests  which 
were  perpetually  struggling  for  superiority.  The  king 
conducted  himself  by  one  set  of  principles,  the  barons 
by  another,  the  clergy  by  a  third,  and  tlic  commons 
by  a  fourth.  All  their  views  were  incompatible,  and 
each  prevailed  according  as  incidents  were  favourable 
to  it.  The  cleryfy  in  general  held  a  very  useful  mid- 
dle place,  checking  the  power  of  the  king,  or  of  the 

make  no  other  u^f  of  his  superfluity.  At  present  au  English  nobleman 
may  be  richer  than  an)  ancient  baron,  hein^  able  to  command  the  labour 
of  more  iien^jns,  hy  pacing  ihein  wages;  but  as  these  persons  are  only 
employed  him  occasionally^  and  they  all  serve  others  as  well  as  him, 
they  have  no  attachment  to  him  in  poniicular.  If  he  did  not  employ 
theoi,  they  would  not  starve,  and  therefore  they  feel  themselves  as  inde- 
pendent  of  him  as  he  is  of  thcro.  In  fact,  no  persons  are  more  inde- 
pcadeot  than  those  who  are  willini^  to  labour,  and  are  sure  of  finding  em- 
ployment* 
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barons,  according  as  either  of  them  prevailed  too  much, 
and  UureMieaed  their  privileges,  and  the  general  liberty 

the  state ;  though  it  waa  the  fonner  only  that  they 
were  concerned  about. 

When  the  feudal  system  bad  taken  place,  and  aot 
before ;  and  coaaequentiy  when  (there  being  noefto- 
tual  provision  to  restrain  violence)  it  had  been  so  cos-  { 
tomary  for  people  to  terminate  their  didereoces  by  the  i 
aword,  iand  even  law-suits  had  ao  often  terminated  io  | 
this,  which,  according  to  the  barbarous  notions  of  tboie 
times,  was  deemed  the  most  honourable  way  oi  de- 
ciding thcflSy  the  laws  themselves  were  obliged  to 
adopt  that  method  of  decision.   It  came  into  BnghtaJ 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  prevailed  for  several  i 
centuries  in  all  parts  of  Europe ;  and  it  was  certaialy  | 
better  to  restrain^  and  subject  to  the  rules  of  a  comt,  I 
that  sword  which  would  have  raged,  and  have  com-  i 
mitted  greater  devastation  elsewhere.  ' 

The  civil  union  in  these  feudal  times  being  wetk,  ! 
private  confederacies  were  entered  into,  to  supply  its 
place.    At  length  knight  errantfy  arose  in  those  days 
of  universal  danger.   When  all  travelling  was  uoiift^  > 

and  parti cul'cirly  no  women  could  appear  abroad  with-  ' 
out  being  ravished  or  murdered,  some  persons  of  spiiit  | 
and  humanity,  and  deeply  tinctured  with  the  rdigioa  i 
of  the  times,  devoted  themselves  to  the  public  good,  j 
and  particularly  to  the  service  of  defenceless  womeo* 
This  profession  soon  becoming  honourable,  numbeis 
engaged  in  it,  which  contributed  to  soften  the  rigoor 
of  the  times. 

As  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  hospitalitjr 
seen  in  the  most  inhospitable  and  barbarous  countries, 
so  those  times  of  universal  anarchy  produced  tlie 
greatest  excesses  of  heroism  ;  such,  indeed,  as  could 
only  exist  in  those  circumstances.    For  these  flights 
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of  heroimn  are  useless,  and  therefore  checked,  in  well 
regulated  governments. 

The  praoticQ  of  lilts  and  touraamenta,  which  gave  a 
dignity  to  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  ailbrded  the 
finest  field  for  the  exercise  of  valour,  wais  introduced 
from  the  gallant  courts  of  the  Moorish  kings  in 
Spain. 

So  deep  rooted  was  the  passion  for  chivalry,  that  it 
infected  the  writingS|  conversation,  and  behaviour  of 
men  for  some  ages ;  and  when  the  ideas  belonging  to 
it  vanislicd,  as  government  grew  more  perfect,  and 
learning  and  true  taste  revived,  it  left  modern  gallantry 
and  the  point  of  honour,  which  still  maintain  their 
influence,  and  are  tlic  genuine  oHspriugof  those  cus- 
toms. The  superstition  and  valour  of  the  knights 
emnt  were  of  excellent  service  in  the  wars  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  against  the  Saracens  in  Spain. 

We  have  now  advanced  to  the  full  growth  of  the 
feudal  system.  Let  us  from  hence  mark  the  several 
steps  by  which  it  declined,  and  see  how  order  arose 
out  of  this  chaos  and  confusion.  And  here  the  prin^ 
cipal  circumstance  to  be  attended  to,  is  the  diminution 
of  the  power  of  the  aristocratical  feudal  lords,  by  the 
di^embering  of  their  estates,  and  the  more  equal 
distribution  of  property  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people,  with  the  gradual  acquisition  of  power  by  the 
several  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

One  considerable  means  of  bringing  about  this 
great  event  was  the  expensive  wars  which  were  car- 
ried on  in  those  days,  particularly  the  expeditions  to 
the  Holy  Land,  which  made  the  great  lords  and  land- 
holders willing  to  sell  their  lands  for  large  sums  of  . 
ready  money  ;  and  by  degrees  they  obtained  statutes 
to  favour  these  alienations* 

Moreover,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of 
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arts,  industry,  and  manufactures,  the  feudal  manners 
gave  way  to  some  degree  oi  luxury^  superiors  were 
willing  to  give  lands  at- very  low  rents,  in  consideratioo 
of  larpe  sums  delivered  at  one  payment.  These  rents 
became  lower  aod  lower,  till  at  last  nothing  but  a  sim- 
ple acktiowledgnieni  was  made  for  them. 

Improvements  in  the  Lu  t  of  war  made  the  whole  sy- 
stem oi  the  feudal  government,  as  adapted  to  military 
affiidrsy  entirely  useless.  The  hereditary  lords  were 
not  always  found  to  be  the  most  proper  commanders, 
or  their  vassals  the  best  disciplmed  troops.  It  was 
therefore  easily  agreed  on  both  sides  to  send  deputies 
instead  of  personal  service,  and  at  last  to  commute  for 
a  sum  of  money.  Thi$  practice  gave  rise  to  standing 
armiegt  whieh  threw  a  vast  weight  of  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign,  which  was  before  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  lords.  Louis  XIV.  once  in  his  reign 
summoned  the  nobility  to  appear  in  arms,  according 
to  the  feudal  system ;  but  Ihe  troops  they  brought  were 
so  ignorant  of  discipline,  that  the  custom  was  tor  ever 
after  laid  aside  in  France.  By  this  means  tenures 
by  knights  service  sinking,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
progress  of  arts  and  industry,  that  of  villeina<re  rising*; 
both  came  gradually  to  the  medium  of  sockage  tenures, 
which  extended  themselves  continually  over  landed 
property  in  Great  Britain. 


LECTURE  XLVL 

Ik  process  of  time,  societies  of  artisans,  which  origi- 
nally were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  lord  of  the 
soil  on  which  they  lived,  taking  advantage  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  times  and  their  own  increasing  riches, 
gained  certain  privileges  and  immunities  from  th^ir 
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lords,  till  at  length  they  became  independent  of  them. 
These  vorporaUonn  are  said  to  have  been  the  invention 
of  LouU  le  Gros  to  free  the  people  from  their  slayery 
IQ  their  lords,  and  to  give  them  protection  by  a  separate 
jurisdiction  f. 

Philip  le  Bel,  king  of  France*  was  the  first  who  (in 
1301)  admitted  with  great  policy  the  inhabitants  of 
citieii  to  have  a  seat  in  the  states  ot  the  kingdom,  after 
the  clergy  and  nobility,  tiis  view  was  to  facilitate 
the  jurisdiction  which  he  wanted  to  establish  over 
those  cities,  and  to  engage  them  to  consent  to  the  impo« 
sition  of  a  tax  for  carrying  on  his  wars  in  Flanders, 
and  for  x>pposing  the  ambitious  views  of  Boniface  VIII. 
Accordingly,  sir  James  Stewart  says  J,  the  people  began 
to  pay  vvilluigly,  when  they  iound  they  had  a  vote  in 
what  concerned  them. 

In  England  these  corporations  grew  to  great  consi- 
deration ,  and  miiiiy  of  them  comiiig  to  hold  lands  of 
the  king  by  a  tenure  called  burgage^  became  of  course 
ie$utnU  in  capUe^  and»  as  such,  were  summoned  to  ap- 
pear by  their  deputies  at  the  great  council  of  the 
oatiouy  along  with  the  .representatives  ot  the  lesser 
bftrons;  that  is,  those  persons  who  had  purchased 
parts  of  baronies,  but  were  not  able  to  bear  the  ex- 
pence  of  attending  the  king's  courts.  The  greater 
barons  were  persons  of  ancient  families,  who  kept 
their  original  fiefs  in  a  great  measure  undivided.  The 
titles  which  these  greater  barons  obtained,  as  of  dukes, 
earls,  viscounts,  and  marquisses,  were  introduced  by 

*  Orrmdier,  .aCGOfduig  to  HemutU,  (A.D.  1135,)  "  des  quatre  fibres 
GarUuMie  et  de  Tabbe  Suger,  ses  principaux  ministres.'^  A^rigi  Cknmot^ 

nap.  i.  179.— 

f  "  Soil  par  retablissement  des  comniunes,  soit  par  raiTranchissemcnt 
des  ser£i,  soit  en  diminuant  la  trop  g;rande  autorit^  des  jusooes  Migneu* 
riales."  Thid.^Ed. 

X  PolUkal  Quccnom^^  vol.  ii.  p.  366. 
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degrees,  and  were  all  originally  official  and  territorial, 
though  afterwards  they  became  personal,  and,  like  the 
feuds,  hereditary ;  ertn  the  term  tarom  itself  caine  H 
length  to  be  merely  honorary. 

In  the  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  barons, 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  commons  seem  to  hate 
received  a  temporary  interruption ;  their  assembliog 
in  parliament  being  less  frequent  and  less  etfectoal, 
and  at  length  altogedier  suspended.  Under  our  kings 
John  and  Henry  III.  their  privileges  were  revired, 
and  the  49th  oi  Henry  III.  and  the  23rd  of  Edward  I, 
.which  have  been  considered  as  ceraa  of  the  estsbbat 
ikient  of  the  commons,  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart  says  ^  mtt 
^nly  memorial  epochas  in  their  history. 

It  was  among  the  corporations  above  mentioDed 
that  social  and  civil  connexions  first  extended  AeD- 
selves  in  the  feudal  times.  The  people  who  were 
members  of  these  communities,  being  most  remote  from 
«  military  life  and  military  notions,  first  found  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  more  extensive  power  over  their  propertv 
than  the  feudal  customs  admitted*  It  was  confie- 
quently  with  them  that  alienation  of  property,  both  is 
lands  and  goods,  in  all  its  varieties  and  forms,  both 
during  the  life  and  after  the  death  of  the  proprietor; 
first  took  place ;  and  other  taws  adapted  to  %  more  per 
feet  state  of  society  were  first  enacted  for  their  twe. 
long  before  the  rest  of  the  nation  had  the  benefit  oi 
them ;  though,  at  length,  after  their  example,  they 
prevailed  universally.  But  throucrh  the  whole  state, 
the  interest  of  the  superior  lord  in  the  fief  grew  grt- 
dually  less  and  less.  For  whereas,  at  first,  fiefs  re- 
verted to  their  lord  after  the  death  of  the  proprietor, 
then,  after  that  of  his  son,  and  then  of  his  grandsou; 
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by  practice,  without  public  ordinance,  it  crept  into  the 
law  of  all  nations,  that  in  ail  hefs  a  man  s  collateral 
relationSy  as  well  as  hU  direct  descendants,  ad  infini- 
turn,  should  succeed  him  ;  and  though  the  pioi^ress 
of  alienation  was  sometimes  checked  by  laws  relating 
to  eniaiiSf  yet  methods  were  still  found  out,  and  con- 
niyed  at,  to  elude  those  statutes ;  and  every  attempt 
to  prevent  the  progress  oi  tlie  i'ree  alienation  of  landed 
property  was  striving  against  the  torrent 

In  this  train  things  continued  for  several  centuries, 
till  towards  tlie  end  of  the  15th  century  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th»  almost  all  the  princes  in  £urope, 
as  if  by  consent,  attacked  the  power  of  the  nobles. 
Louis  XI.  of  France  added  to  the  crown  what  he 
wrested  from  the  lords,  but  Henry  VII.  threw  it  mto 
the  hands  of  the  commons  of  England* 

Some  of  the  means  which  Henry  used  were  passing 
an  act  which  allowed  lords  to  sell  or  mortgage  then- 
lands,  without  paying  any  fines  for  alienation,  and  the 
restraining  them  from  keeping  a  great  number  of  idle 
retainers  about  them,  who  were  men  living-  at  their 
expence,  entirely  devoted  to  them,  and  ready  to  engage 
in  all  their  quarrels. 

But  little  of  tlie  merit  of  these  laws  is  due  to  him. 
He  meant  only  to  lessen  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
barons,  which  was  formidable  to  the  crown  :  and  the 
circumslances  of  the  times  were  quite  ripe  for  every 
alteration  which  he  made  for  that  purpose.  The  ba- 
rons themselves  wanted  to  dispose  of  their  lands  for 
noney,  to  enable  them  to  live  with  more  elegance  and 
to  enjoy  more  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  which  were 
then  first  introduced;  and  their  idle  retainers  were 
become  a  burthen  to  them,  while  the  country  stood  in 
^rcat  need  of  their  labour  when  agriculture  began  to 
be  attended  to. 
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The  benefit  of  these  statutes  was  not  sensibly  per- 
ceived in  £agiaad  till  the  reign  of  queen  Etiaabetli, 
tliough  the  commons  had*  availed  themelves  greadjr 
of  the  sale  of  those  lands  which  had  belonged  to  the 
iponasterics  in  the  preceding  reign*  But  it  was  in  thit 
feign  of  Elizabeth  that  the  commoDH  first  Tentsred  to 

approach  the  throne  of  their  own  motion,  and  give  ad- 
vice to  the  crown.  Unhappily,  the  attempts  of  our 
princes  to  oppress  this  rising  power  occasioned  sneh  s 
struggle  between  thetn  and  the  people  as  ended  in  a 
temporary  anarchy.  At  the  Restoration,  king  Charles 
was  induced  to  remit  some  of  his  feudal  claiiBB^  but 
Ae  constitution  was  not  settled ;  and  perhaps  it  m> 
ver  would  have  been  done  effectually,  had  not  the 
bigotry  of  James  II.  engaged  him  in  the  fruitless  al- 
tempt  to  subvert  the  religion  and  liberty  of  his  com- 
try.  This  happily  ended  in  his  abdication,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  crown  on  the  more  distant  branebst 
of  the  fimtily  upon  new  and  surer  principles^  as  wai 
taken  notice  of  before. 

The  feudal  system  did  not,  however,  decline  equally 
fast  in  all  parts  of  Europe*  It  graerally  lost  ground 
in  time  of  peace,  and  sometimes  rather  gained  in  time 
of  war;  though  m  some  cases  the  sovereigns,  pressed 
by  the  necessity  of  foreign  wars,  were  inducedt  ia  con* 
sideration  of  present  supplies,  to  grant  important  p»* 
vileges  to  the  people,  and  particularly  to  the  boroughs. 
These  necessities  of  the  princes  were  the  oecasiott  of 
numy  equitable  laws  and  popular  concessions. 

The  feudal  system  did  not  decline  so  fast  in  Soot- 
land  as  in  England,  nor,  while  it  was  a  scfMrate  kin^ 
dom,  did  their  commons  ever  acquire  the  same  power. 
The  refisons  of  this  were,  that  the  Scots  had  little  com* 
oneice,  industry  and  arts*  .AH  their  members  met  in  the 
same  house,  and  the*  king's  vassals  were  notincwnsed 
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upon  the  dismembering  a  royal  fief,  as  was  the  custom 
in  England.    Besides,  none  could  vote  but  those  who 

had  much  more  fortnue  than  was  required  in  Eng^land; 
and  the  election  oi  representatives  was  in  the  common 
council^  and  not  in  the  whole  body  of  the  burgesses. 
Heritable  jurisdictions  were  not  entirely  abuiislicd  in 
Scotland  till  the  cud  of  the  last  rebellion. 

There  are  considerable  remains  of  the  feudal  system 
at  this  day  in  Europe.  In  Germany  it  subsists,  in  aiany 
respects,  as  much  as  ever.  The  husbandmen  of  Poland 
are  confined  to  the  glebe ;  as  they  are  also  in  Bohemia, 
in  Suabia,  and  in  other  parts  of  Germany  ;  and  even 
in  France,  in  some  provinces  remote  from  the  capital, 
we  see,  says  Voltaire,  some  remains  of  this  slavery. 
There  are  some  chapters  and  monks  who  claim  a 
right  to  all  the  i;oocls  of  the  deceased  peasants;  and 
the  barbarous  right  of  aubaine,  by  which  a  stranger 
beholds  his  father  s  estate  go  to  the  king's  treasury, 
still  subsists  in  some  cliristian  states,  unless  where  it 
is  otherwise  provided  for  by  private  conventions. 

The  most  visible  traces  of  this  system  in  England 
are  in  the  forms  of  law.  The  feudal  law  carried  with 
it  a  system  of  private  rights,  which  swallowed  up 
all  others  wherever  it  came,  and  involved  likewise, 
in  giving  effect  to  these  rights,  a  system  of  /om*, 
which  remain  even  when  the  orio^inal  riijlit^  are  no 
more. 

What  is  particularly  worthy  of  our  notice,  with  re- 
spect to  the  feudal  system,  is  that  a  form  of  govern- 
ment so  uniform  in  its  principles  should  have  branched 
out,  as  it  were,  under  different  circumstances,  into 
other  forms  so  totally  different  from  one  another  as  are 
the  constitutions  of  the  several  European  states ;  which 
were  almost  all  originally  equally  feudal,  and  therefore 
necessarily  similar  to  one  another. 

2  B 
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That  the  kings  of  Arragoa  were  originally  little 
more  than  members  of  an  equal  aristocracy,  is  cTidenl 
from  the  very  form  of  their  inangur^tioii,  which  wu 
this :  "  We/*  (viz.  the  lords)  "  who  are  equal  to  your- 
self,  do  constitute  you  our  king,  on  condition  that  yon 
maintain  our  privileges."  The  French  govenunoi^ 
it  is  certain,  differed  in  nothing  material  from  the  En- 
glish during  the  whole  period  of  our  ancient  wars 
with  that  nation;  and  their  aasmbbi  of  the  HoUm.  as  il 
w«  called,  had  a.»uch  power  ^l/parU^:  Tie 
last  assembly  of  this  kind  m  France  was  held  so  late 
as  the  year  1614*.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Polish 
lords  have  rather  gained  than  lost  any  power ;  and  in 
that  country,  were  it  not  that  neighbouring  nations 
are  more  improved,  and  that  the  progress  of  science 
has  softened  the  manners  and  customs  of  all  the  natiom 
of  Europe,  we  should  see  all  the  misery  and  distractioii 
of  the  feudal  times.  Still  they  often  tight  over  theiyr 
deliberations ;  and  the  election  of  a  king  frequently 
occasions  both  civil  and  foreign  wars  I". 

But  what  IS  most  of  all  remarkable  with  respect  to 
the  feudal  sjrstem  is,  that  a  form  of  govenmmit  so  iD 

calculated  to  secure  the  most  valuable  ends  of  societv— 
a  constitution  so  totally  inconsistent  with  security  and 
liberty,  and  so  unfriendly  to  commerce  and  scinee-* 
should,  in  several  instances,  have  terminated,  by  the 
natural  course  of  things,  in  governments  in  which  mai 
enjoy  the  greatest  securi^,  together  with  all  deeiidble 
liberty ;  and  where  the  utmost  scope  is  given  to  the 
genius  of  man  iii  the  extension  of  arts,  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  science. 

*  Before  that  which  was  called  by  the  late  king  of  France  which  kd 
)o  a  fevolutkm  in  that  oountiy.-- Jiner.  EUt, 
'  t  Thb  was  written*  bdbre  the  paititioii  of  Aat  ooun^  bjr  Rtnrii, 
Prussia^  and  Austria^Jmer.  JStf if. . 
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This  lecture  was  composed  before  the  late  great 

revolution  in  France,  in  which  an  end  was  put  to  all 
traces  ot  the  ieudal  system  in  that  country,  except  the 
hereditary  succession  of  the  sovereign.  In  France  no 
other  office,  or  title,  descends  to  a  man's  posterity ; 
and  unless  wisdom  and  ability  of  other  kinds  could 
descend  with  them,  there  is  no  natural  reason  why 
they  should.  The  example  of  America,  joined  to  that 
of  France,  will  demonstrate  the  inconvenience  of  the 
feudal  system  in  all  its  parts ;  and  the  frequent  wars 
and  the  enormous  expences  of  these  governments,  with 
the  obstruction  they  i^nve  to  commerce  and  personal 
exertion  in  a  variety  of  respects,  will  certainly  make  all 
nations  weary  of  them.  In  the  mean  time,  it  becomes 
all  hereditary  princes  and  nobles  to  act  with  the  great- 
est moderation,  that  the  decline  of  their  power  may  be 
leas  rapid,  and  the  revolution  that  must  take  place  may 
be  the  easiest  to  themselves  and  the  country  in  ge- 
neral. 


LECTURE  XLVU. 

Iif  considering  what  contributes  to  the  happiness  of  a 

society  at  lionie,  the  subji  ct  of  laws  ought  principally 
to  be  attended  to  by  an  historian ;  as  being  certainly 
next,  in  point  of  importance,  to  the  form  and  consti- 
tution of  government,  which  may  be  said  to  comprise 
tiie  greater  laws  of  the  state. 

The  gpreat  difference  between  a  country  governed  by 
lixwsy  and  one  governed  by  men^  is  that  in  the  former 
every  man  knows  what  he  has  tu  expect.    Laws  bear 

fixed  and  definite  sense,  so  that  all  men  are  punished 
or^  revrarded  alike  in  the  same  circumstances ;  but  men 
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are  subject  to  caprice,  so  that  it  cannot  be  knowo 
beforehand  how  llie  same  judge  will  be  diapoaed  to 
decide ;  and  much  less  will  one  man's  conduct  be  a  rule 
for  tbat  ot  another. 

A  multiplicity  of  laws  is  a  certain  attendant  apoo 
an  improved  state  of  society.  For  the  more  multiplied 
and  intimate  are  tlie  connexions  of  men  with  one  an- 
other, the  more  laws  are  necessary  to  regulate  their 
mutual  transactions.  When  men*s  interests  frequently 
intericre,  disputes  must  Irequently  happen;  and  li  the 
sabjects  of  the  disputes  be  various,  the  laws  which  are 
introduced  to  adjust  them  must  be  various  too.  Nor 
is  there  any  method  of  obviating  this,  but  the  arbitrary 
and  speedy  decision  of  all  differences  by  despotic 
power,  as  in  Persia  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  wheii^ 
justice  has  ever  been  administered  in  the  most  expe- 
ditious manner.  But  this,  as  was  shown  before,  is  a 
very  unhappy  and  imperfect  state  of  society.  It  is  t 
famous  observation  of  Montesquieu,  that  the  tedious- 
oess  and  expence  of  law-suits  are  the  price  of  liberty. 
He  adds,  that  whenever  any  person  makes  himsdf  ab> 
solute,  h^  begins  to  simplify  the  laws. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  price  of  liber^ 
itself  may  be  too  dear;  for  when  law-suits  are  very  ei* 
pensive,  they  are  ineffectual.  In  that  case  ditiereuets 
must  be  decided  at  random,  men  being  not  able  to 
know  what  the  law  is;  or  both  parties  may  be  min- 
ed wliile  they  are  exauiining  it:  and  what  is  ihis 
better  than  a  society  without  law,  or  a  state  of  perfect 
anarchv  f 

It  IS  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  tliat  tlie  la^v5  of 
every  country  should  be  free  from  the  least  coutradic- 
tion  or  uncertainty,  and  that  both  the  practice  and  the 
theory  of  them  should  be  uniform.    The  use  of  laws 
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depends  so  much  upon  the  uniformity  of  them,  in 
order  that  justice  be  administered  to  all  persons  alike, 

that  it  is  hiofhlv  convenient  that  the  same  lorms  be 
kept  up  as  much  as  possible  in  all  courts  of  justice. 
Lord  Kaimes  has  largely  demonstrated  the  inconye* 
nieiice  attcrulincr  the  introduction  of  some  parts  of  the 
civil  law  into  the  old  feudal  law  of  Scotland ;  whereas 
the  English  are  remarkably  tenacious  of  their  customs, 
and  have  preserved  their  forms  entire,  with  little  or  no 
variation,  from  the  earliest  times. 

This  is  certainly,  upon  the  whole,  very  laudable ; 
yet  there  seems  to  be  an  absurdity  in  the  theory,  how 
useful  soever  the  p^eneral  rule  may  be  in  practice,  to 
adhere  to  ancient  form 5;,  when  the  very  ideas  and 
maxims  of  law  on  which  they  were  founded  are  va- 
nished. 

There  are  muny  sio;nal  instances  of  this  in  the  En- 
glish  law.  Thus  in  England,  land,  generally  speak- 
inir,  is  absolutely  uiuicr  the  power  of  the  proprietor; 
and  yet  the  ancient  practice  still  subsists,  which  con- 
fines the  execution  to  one  half,  precisely  as  in  the 
early  feudal  times,  when  the  debtor  could  dispose  of 
no  more  than  half  his  land.  Means,  however,  have 
been  contrived  (indirect,  indeed)  to  supply  this  palpa- 
ble defect.  Any  other  creditor  is  authorised  to  seize 
another  half  of  the  land  lett  out  of  the  Hrst  execution, 
and  so  on  without  end.  But  the  worst  consequences  of 
these  practices  are,  that  by  thus  strictly  adhering  to 
the  form  without  reoaidiug  the  substance,  law,  instead 
of  a  rational  science,  becomes  a  heap  of  subterfuges, 
which  tend  insensibly  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  those 
persons  who  make  it  their  profession. 
■  1  shall  conclude  this  subject  of  laws  with  just  ob 
serving,  that  aistant  has  in  all  countries  the  force  of 
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law ;  and  indeed  it  is  custom  that  gives  to  all  laws 
their  greatest  force.  An  attempt  to  ehange  a  mere 
custom,  though  in  fact  an  inconvenient  one,  and  at  least 
a  very  insigiulicant  one,  lias  frequently  met  with  the 
greatest  opposition.  There  was  nothing  in  all  the  air 
terations  which  Peter  the  Great  made  in  the  constttttlka 
of  Russia  more  disliked,  and  which  met  with  more 
violent  and  general  opposition*  than  his  orders  to  all 
the  people  who  came  to  towOj  to  cut  off  their  beards 

and  wear  short  «;;arments. 

Alter  these  observations  concerning  laws  in  general, 
i  shall  recite  the  more  important  maxims  of  criwimd 
law  in  particular,  as  a  most  important  object  of  atten- 
tion in  studying  the  constitution  and  police  of  diffe- 
rent countries. 

The  object  of  criminal  law  is  to  lessen  the  number 
of  crimes  in  future,  and  thereby  to  give  every  man  a 
sense  of  his  personal  security ;  and  if  this  could  be 
done  without  the  actual  punishment  of  any  criminal, 
so  much  evil  would  be  prevented  as  his  punishmeat 
implies*  Consequently^  punishment  has  no  refe- 
rence to  the  degree  of  moral  turpitade  in  the  cri- 
minal. It  has  been  justly  observed^  that^  properly 
spe9king,  a  man  is  not  hanged  for  stealing  a  sheep  in 
this  country,  but  that  by  the  terror  of  his  punishroeot 
sheep  may  not  be  stolen  ;  and  that,  without  any  anx- 
iety,  persons  may  leave  their  sheep  in  the  fields  un- 
guarded *. 

Crimes  committed  by  violence,  and  also  by  night, 
ought  to  be  punished  with  more  severity  than  thoae 
committed  by  stealth,  or  in  the  day ;  because  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  former  subjects  men  to  greater  dread, 

•  Sett  Pdle^'s  JMbr.  J^bU.  book  vi.  cb.  9, 1819,  p,  40^Ed, 
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and  their  greater  vigilance  avails  them  but  little; 
whereas  in  cases  in  which  their  own  care  can  secure 
them  from  injury,  the  state  has  less  occasion  to  inter- 
fere. 

Very  strict  notions  of  liberty  may  be  unfavourable 
to  a  ^eat  degree  of  security.    It  is,  no  doubt,  a  capi- 
tal advantage  to  this  country,  that  our  lives,  our  liber- 
ties, and  our  property,  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  metif 
and  that  we  cannot  be  deprived  of  them  but  by  er- 
press  law,  rigorously  construed.  But  this  circumstance 
makes  the  proof  of  a  crime  so  liitiicult,  tliat  many  cri- 
minals escape  for  one  who  suffers  the  punishment 
which  the  laws  inflict.  In  this  case,  the  chance  of  im- 
punity being  so  very  great,  there  is  too  much  encou- 
ragement to  crimes.  It  is  commonly  said  with  us,  that 
it  18  better  that  a  hundred  criminals  should  escape, 
than  that  one  innocent  person  should  suffer.  But 
what  the  innocent  daily  suiier  by  the  hundred  crimi- 
nals who  escape  should  be  taken  into  the  account,  as 
well  as  the  chance  of  an  innocent  man  suffering  as  a 
criminal.    In  this  case  he  ought  to  consider  his  life 
as  sacrificed  to  the  security  of  the  rest  of  his  country- 
men*.   However,  the  chance  of  losing  truly  upritrht 
and  worthy  characters  by  severity  in  the  administration 
of  justice  is  very  little.    With  us  some,  no  doubt,  do 
suifer  for  crimes  which  they  did  not  commit;  but 
diey  are  generally  such  as  have  committed  other 
crimes,  and  who,  on  that  account,  have  no  character 
to  make  their  innocence  probable* 

In  order  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes,  pu- 
mshments,  at  the  same  time  that  they  ought  to  be 
adequate  to  the  offences,  should  be  such  as  inspire 

*  Sec  Faley,  bgok  v,  ch.  9,  ad  Jin* — Ed, 
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the  greatest  terror ;  so  that  if  slavery  be  more  dread- 
fill'  than  present  death,  as  it  is  to  many,  the  Uvea  <if 
criminals  should  be  spared,  and  they  sliould  be  con- 
fined to  hard  labour,  either  at  home,  or  abroad.  In 
this  case  some  advantage  might  be  derived  from  them, 
in  compensation  for  the  injury  they  raay  have  done  to 
society.  In  this  country,  however,  there  would  be 
grreat  danger  of  criminals  escaping  from  their  oon- 
(inement  to  labour;  and  the  loss  to  society  by  the  de- 
struction of  criminals  is  soon  made  up  by  the  produc- 
tion of  better  subjects*.  How  few  die  by  the  haadof 
the  executioner,  compared  with  those  who  die  in  con- 
sequence of  war.  Is  there,  then,  any  mercy  in  spariug 
criminals,  when  the  lives  of  soldiers  are  in  a  manner 
sported  with  ?  The  only  inconvenience  from  seveie 
punishment  is,  lest  criminals,  having  no  hope  of  es- 
caping if  they  should  be  apprehended,  should  be 
guilty  of  greater  violences  in  order  to  prevent  de- 
tection. 

In  order  to  inspire  terror,  it  is  of  particular  conse- 
quence that  punishment  should  immediate!}  follow 

conviction,  which  was  the  case  with  all  the  ancient 
nations.  Thus,  our  Saviour,  after  being  condemned, 
was  immediately  led  to  execution.  Our  mode  of  res* 
piting",  for  the  sake  of  benefiting  the  souls  of  the  crimi- 
nals, has  arisen  from  a  notion,  that  such  repentance  as 
that  of  a  condemned  criminal  may  be  of  some  avail  to 
him  With  respect  to  his  future  state ;  a  notion  ialj>^ 

*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  christian  philosopher  sod 

philauthropist  as  Dr.  Priestley  had  not  more  maturely  considered  th*^ 
subject.  ITf"  ^voulfl,  prol'  iblv,  then  h:wc  l>een  more  inclined  to  recom- 
mend the  relbrnmtion  thcin  thcdesiruction  of  criminals,  to  which  he  s-eemN 
here,  too  easily  reconciled.  See  6eUt:tuni  vf  (Jpimorm  of  differmt  Am^ 
thor$  ttpan  the  Pwutkment  oj  JJctUh,  by  Basil  Montague  8vo,  3  vols.  18fl> 
to  1813.— Erf. 
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and  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  as  it  encourages  the 
whole  comimiiiitjr  to  persist  in  evil  oounes,  thinking 
that  a  few  days,  or  hours,  of  repentaisce,  may  cancel 
all  their  guilt,  and  prepare  them  for  future  happi- 
ness. 

A  wise  and  prudent  legislature  will  endeavour  to 

prevent  the  commission  of  crimes,  as  well  as  to  see  to 
the  punishment  of  them  when  they  are  committed. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  every 
incentive  to  proHioracv  and  vice  be  removed  as  far  as 
possible.  tL  prospect  ot  improvmg  meu  s  fortuoe* 
by  lotteries  diverts  them  from  the  true  pursuit  of  honest 
gain,  and  is  the  cause  of  makinsr  ^reat  numbers  de- 
sperate*. A  multitude  of  alehouses^  and  other  places 
of  entertainment,  which  tempt  men  to  spend  their 
money,  when  their  familieii  are  in  want  of  it,  is  another 
great  nuisance  in  this  country.  And  the  long  con- 
finement of  criminals  together,  and  in  some  cases  of 
debtors  and  criminals  promiscuously,  with  every  means 
which  they  can  command  of  not  and  debauch,  while 
diey  are  in  prison,  makes  it  a  perfect  school  of  vice. 
They  teach  and  harden  one  another;  and  as  -nine  out  of 
ten  escape  execution,  they  come  into  the  world  better 
taught  in  the  arts  of  villany  than  before.  Common 
sense,  one  would  think,  should  have  taught  us  long 
ago  what  the  excellent  Mr.  Howard  has  taken  so  much 
pains  to  inculcate ;  viz.  that  every  criminal  should  be 
confined  ahne,  and  be  limited  to  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life.  Perfect  solitude  gives  room  for  reflection,  and 
will  oilten  reclaim  when  nothing  else  would  do  itf. 
Great  severity,  as  well  as  great  lenity,  ought  to  be 

♦  The  practice  of  raising  part  of  the  annual  revenue  by  liie  protit  on 
a  lottery  is  jiisi  now  (1825)  abandoned  hy  the  British  government. — Ed. 

t  This,  however,  should  never  be  in  the  dark,  without  the  opportunity 
#r  reading  proper  books,  or  M>me  means  of  amusement.  Otberwisey  so* 
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avoided  in  the  sanctions  of  laws.  The  severity  of  laws 
hinders  the  execution  of  them*  Persons  of  humanity 
would  rather  let  a  criminal  escape  thaa  see  him  suAer 
more  than  they  think  he  deserves.  When  punishment 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  crime^  men 
aare  piinidied  under  the  idea  oC  their  being'  more 
wicked  than  they  really  are,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  a  incxlerate  pfovemment.  Besides,  when  pu- 
nishments are  very  severe,  there  can  be  little  room  for  a 
difference  in  the  animadversions  upon  offences.  Hence 
persons  wlio  are  once  criimual  in  any  degree  have 
nothing  left  to  restrain  them  from  greater  excesses. 
Thus  in  comitries  where  ,the  pvDishments  of  robbery 
and  murder  are  the  same,  robbers  always  commit 
murder.  This  inconvenience  must  happen  unless,  as 
it  is  often  the  case^  and  particularly  in  England,  the 
gentleness  of  the  administration  softens  the  rigour  of 
the  law*.  But  this  evidently  tends  to  introduce  the 
most  lawless  proceedings.  When  the  Voconian  lawf 
at  Rome  appeared  too  harsh^  every  praetor  decided  a&> 

litaiy  confinement  would,  with  many,  teimioftle  in  inauiily.  Great  ai- 
tention  should  by  all  means  be  g^ven  to  the  chanctcrs  and  pecaliar  cir- 
cumsUHkees  of  criminab  hi  tfaia  caM— jiner.  Stir, 

The  emment^  benevolent  Jonas  Hanway  published,  in  1781,  in  tfas 
form  of  letterst  a  volume  entitled  DitirHmtne  Jmtke  and  Meny:  show- 
ing, that  a  temporary  real  solitary  imprisonment  of  oomriots^  supported 
by  religious  instruction  and  well-regulated  labour,  is  essential  to  tbdr 
well-being,  and  the  safety,  honour,  and  reputation  of  the  people.** 

The  worthy  design  of  this  publication  wris  to  proniutf*  "the  consuU- 
ruiion,  how  we  may  all  live  in  corntort,  aiiii  correct  unr  fei low-subjects, 
instead  of  destroywg  tlicui,"  aini  thus  "  execute  an  unjwrtant  enterprise 
In  the  fields  of  civil  government;''  in  comparison  of  which  the  sobermiiuied 
author  is  disposed  lightly  to  cslsenilfae  most  ^memonble  feels  in  ams.* 
—Ed. 

^  Thus,  according  to  the  account  given  by  sir  S.  T.  Jaosseo,  of  190 
sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  93  years,  from  174/9  to  1771  mdusife^ 
there  were  sentenced  to  death  1191,  actually  eieoutedSTS.  See  Bmmmff 

pp.  11, 12.— FJ. 

t  Pro|>osed  (A.  IJ.  C.  579)  hy  tbe  tribune  Q.  Voconhis  Saxa,  and 
'  l^rumoted  by  Cato  the  Cen!>or.   It  lorbad    the  citizens  of  Rome  to 
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cording  to  his  own  ideas  of  equity ;  that  is,  without  law. 
Of  all  goveraments  the  Japanese  is  the  most  severe. 
In  Japan  the  whole  district  is  punished  where  the 
crime  was  committed ;  and  thus  Alfred  was  obliged 
to  enact  with  respect  to  England 

So  rigorous  were  the  forest  laws  in  France,  that,  as 
the  writer  of  the  life  of  M.  Turi^ot  informs  us,  a  pea- 
sant being  accused  of  killing  a  wild  boar,  alleged  in 
his  excuse  that  he  took  it  to  be  a  man.  But  as  exces- 
sive seventy  in  hiws  is  apt  to  beget  rclaxatlou  la  their 
execution,  so,  ou  the  other  hand,  their  excessive  lenity, 
besides  giving  too  much  indulgence,  and  consequently 
encouragement  to  offenders,  is  often  the  cause  of  law- 
less cruelty  and  barbarity.  Where  there  are  no  legal 
methods  of  putting  persons  to  death,  as  in  the  case  of 
Sylla,  men  will  have  recourse  to  illegal  ones  to  get  rid 
of  their  enemies,  as  he  did  by  proscription. 

It  seems  at  tirst  sight  that  it  would  be  better  to  de* 
fine  every  crime,  and  to  fix  every  punishment  with  the 
greatest  precision,  in  order  that  every  man  may  know 
with  certainty  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  his 
conviction.  But  since  no  crimes  can  be  defined  with 
such  precision,  but  that  the  degrees  both  of  guilt,  and 
of  danger  to  the  community,  will  be  very  diiierent 
in  crimes  of  the  same  denomination,  some  thinlc  it 
more  convenient,  in  countries  governed  by  strict  law, 
to  appoint  heavy  punishments  iur  small  offences,  with 
a  power  of  pardon,  or  of  mitigating  the  punishment 

inslitiiic  any  wuinaii  uhatsocvcr  univcisiii  kgutee,  ami  licicrmmed  Uie 
sum  tht;^  might  receive  in  s>iic43ei»sion."  Roman  Annals  (1760),  p.  367.— 
Ed. 

*  To  the  eitent  that  if  any  one  of  the  tything  was  suspected  of  an 
ofience^  if  die  headborougbSy  or  Mch  of  the  tything,  would  not  be  secu- 
ftty  for  huD,  he  «'as  imprisoned ;  and  if  he  nmde  his  escape,  the  ty thing 
and  hundred  wi^re  Aned  to  the  king."  See  Bwg,  Brit,  vol.  I  p.  77,  Note  m. 
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ill  ordinary  cases,  and  of  executing  the  sentence  of  the 
law  in  cases  of  a  more  atrocious  nature.  This  at  least 

is  the  pr'dctice  hi  Encrland. 

One  reason  why  robbers  seldom  commit  murder  in 
England,  is  that  no  mercy  is  expected  in  this  case. 
But  another  is  thought  to  be  the  horror  which  people  of 
this  country  have  for  dead  bodies^  wbich  is  supposed 
to  be  owing  to  their  very  seldom  seeing  them ;  wkere> 
as  the  Italians  are  said  to  be  less  shocked  at  this  sig^ht, 
because  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country  to  carry  their 
dead  to  the  grave  with  their  faces  uncovered 

Neither  crimes  nor  punishments  should  be  estimatied 
by  money,  but  rather,  if  it  be  possible,  by  commodititSy 
unless  the  nominal  sum  be  frequently  changed.  Other- 
wise great  inconveniences  will  follow.  Thus  in  En- 
gland a  man  is  liable  to  be  hang-ed,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  if  he  steal  any  thing  above  the  value 
of  ten*pence.  A  fellow  at  Rome  is  said  to  have  given 
a  box  on  the  c'.ir  to  all  he  met,  giving  them  a  sinail 
piece  of  money,  according  to  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables. 

Shame  is  no  punishment  except  upon  persons  ol  in- 
genuous dispositions  ;  and  if  it  extinguish  a  sense  of 
shame,  as  it  tends  to  do,  a  man  is  thereby  made  des- 
perate ;  at  least  he  has  one  important  restraint  from  the 
commission  of  crimes  taken  from  him.  There  are 
few  cases,  therefore,  in  which  it  is  wise  to  have  re 
course  to  it 

It  has  been  a  fault  in  some  governments  to  make 
some  things  the  object  of  law  of  which  cognizance  can- 
not be  taken,  for  want  of  proper  evidence.  Thus  the 
Persians  absurdly  made  ingratitude  a  crime  to  which 

•  This  was  pr.icii-rH  at  Paris,  in  IdOii,  in  the  case  of  the  fatnniis  tviar- 
fwi.  His  biographer  (16ui»)  says,  Le  jour  He  ses  ot^eques  li  cut  teri- 
sage  descouvert,  ct  fut  rcve)*tu  d'habits^sacerdutaux,"  &c. — EA. 
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a  pimishmeat  was  annexed  ;  whereas  aotbing  of  the 
nature  of  mamiers  ought  to  be  comprised  in  a  code  of 
civil  laws. 

Still  more  absurd  is  it  to  introduce  such  principles 
into  the  administration  of  justice  among  imperfect  men 
as  are  only  adapted  to  the  all-perfect  government  of 
God.  Thus  the  tribunal  of  inquiAtio7i  is  founded  upon 
the  idea  of  repentance,  as  a  religious  act  Consa- 
quently,  no  person  h&s  any  chance  of  being  absolved 
unless  he  confess,  and  be  his  own  accuser :  and  he 
who  denies  a  crime  of  which  the  inquisitors  think  him 
guilty,  is  always  condemned.  The  Spaniards  hardly" 
acted  more  absurdly  than  this  when  they  condemned^ 
and  executed,  the  Inca  Athualpa^  for  having  had  seve- 
ral wives,  which  was  not  contrary  to  the  Peruvian 
laws,  and  for  killing^  some  of  his  subjects. 

As  laws  should  not  contradict  themselves,  so  neither 
ought  they  to  have  any  tendency  to  lessen  the  obli- 
gation of  moral  duties.  They  ouo;lit  rather  to  enforce 
them.  "Thusit  was  fundamentally  wrong,"  says  Mon- 
tesquieu, "  in  Gondebald  king  of  the  Burgundians  to 
order  that  the  wife,  or  son,  of  a  thief  should  be  made 
slaves  if  they  did  not  reveal  the  theft'' 

Nothing  depending  upon  a  man's  self  should  be 
admitted  as  an  excuse  for  a  crime ;  not  drunkenness, 
for  instance,  though  madness  ought.  The  North  Ame- 
rican Indians,  however,  think  differently.  Should 
an  Indian,**  says  M.  Charlevoix*,  kill  another  in  his 
cabin,  being  drunk,  which  they  often  pretend  to  be 
when  they  harbour  any  such  design,  they  content 
themselves  with  bewailing  the  dead.  It  was  a  great 
misfortune,  say  they,  but  as  for  the  murderer,  he  knew 
not  what  he  did.*' 

•  Vol.    p.  M. 
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.  If  a  murder  be  conunitted  ^  in  cold  bk)od"  among 

the  North  American  Indians,  "it  belongs  to  those  of 
his  own  cabin,"  says  M.  Charlevoix*  "to  punish 
him.  These  have  power  to  punish  him  with  deatiL 
But  this  they  rarely  do,  and  even  then  without  any 
form  of  justice ;  so  that  his  death  does  not  so  much 
look  like  a  legal  puftishment,  as  the  revenge  of  some 
individual;  and  sometimes  a  chief  is  g>lad  of  tkis 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  subject  in  a  word, 
crimes  are  punished  in  isuch  a  maimer  as  neither  to 
satisfy  justice,  nor  establish  the  public  tranquillity  and 
security." 

All  trials  should  be  as  jmbUc  as  possible,  that  die 
sense  of  the  country  may  be  a  check  upon  the  pro* 

ceedings  of  the  court. 

The  good  or  bad  use  which  is  made  of  laws  depends 
very  much  on  the  persons  who  are  the  prosecutors^  and 

those  who  adaiinister  them.  In  Rome  there  was  no 
cahaimkUor  publicusi  no  advocate  or  attcm^  general  ; 
every  person  was  allowed  to  prosecute  for  crimes 
which  had  a  public  bad  tendency.  "  This,'  says  Mon- 
tesquieu, "  was  a  faulty  institution,  because  such  a  pri- 
vilege given  to  individuals  could  not  but  be  frequettdy 
made  the  instrunu  ut  of  venting-  private  ili-will  and  re- 
venge." In  modern  governments,  the  privilege  of  pro- 
secuting public  crimes  belongs  to  the  chief  magistrate* 
In  Eng^land,  no  criminal  trial,  in  the  name  of  the 
crown,  can  proceed  till  tlie  case  has  first  been  ex- 
amined by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county,  and  their  aih 
tlionty  interposed  for  the  prosecution. 

"  In  Turkey,"  says  lady  Wortley  Montague  t>  "naur- 
der  is  never  pursued  by  the  king's  officers,  as  with  as. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  next  relations  to  revenge 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  39.      t  JUiUn^  iii.  p.  34. 
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the  dead  person ;  and  it  they  chooae  rather  to  compound 
the  matter  for  money,  there  is  no  more  said  of  it" 

It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  the  judij^es  be 
persons  who  have  no  interest  in  the  event  oi  tlie  pro- 
secution. They  ought  therefore,  if  possible,  to  have 
no  part  either  in  the  legislative  or  executive  power  of 
a  state,  or  any  prospect  of  arriving  at  greater  prefer- 
ment; and  they  should  also  be  chosen  out  of  the  body 
of  the  people.  We  see  the  admirable  wisdom  of  the 
English  constitution,  both  in  the  appointment  of  juries, 
and  the  situation  of  the  judges.  Claudius,"  says  Ta- 
citus, "by  judging  himself  in  all  affairs,  gave  occasion 
to  all  kinds  of  injustice  ;  and  Nero  when  he  began  his 
reign,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  promised 
to  have  no  concern  in  it'\  Louis  XIV.  often  decided 
the  causes  of  his  subjects,  and  so  did  all  the  ancient 
feudal  princes.  In  England,  Edward  III.  was  the  last 
of  our  kings  who  presided  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Much  of  the  effect  of  criminal  law  depends  upon 
the  rules  ot  evidence,  which  are  very  dift'erent  in  di tie- 
rent  countries.  In  England  we  require  the  strictest 
evidence,  and  it  must  in  all  cases  be  given  in  open 
court,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  accused.  With  us, 
also,  probabilities  are  little  regarded.  But  it  is  not  so 
in  some  other  countries.  The  parliament  of  Thou- 
louse,"  says  tlie  aulhur  of  the  CoJunitnLarLCs  on  Crimes 
and  Punishnents*^  "  hath  a  very  singular  custom  re- 
lative to  the  validity  of  evidence.  In  other  places  dani 
proofs  are  admitted,  but  at  Thoulouse  they  admit  of 
quarters  and  eighths  of  a  proof.  For  instance,  an  hear- 
say may  be  considered  as  a  quarter;  and  another 
hear-say,  more  vague  than  the  former,  as  an  eighth :  so 
that  eight  hear-say s,  which  in  fact  are  no  other  than 

*  Annexed  to  Beccaria's  Essaif,  1785.  p.  Ixxvi. — Ed, 
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the  echo  of  a  groundless  report,  constitate  a  full  proot 

On  this  principle  it  was  that  poor  Galas  was  coadeiaued 
to  the  wkeeiJ' 

A  criminal  action  may  be  ascertained  eitlier  by  the 

positive  testimony  of  persons  who  saw  it  committed,  or 
by  other  circumstances;  and  m  general  the  former  is 
much  preferred :  but  it  is  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  witnesses  will  not  be  deceived  themselves,  or  con- 
tribute to  deceive  others  :  and  as  there  aje  many  cas^ 
in  which  one  or  both  of  these  may  be  supposed,  such 
testimony  comes  under  the  description  of  a  chcum' 
stance^  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  judge  whether  the 
fact  took  place  or  not :  and  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  it  may  have  less  weight  than  otlier  circum- 
stances. 

In  no  country  do  more  crimes  go  unpunished  than 

in  Italy,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  sanctuaries,  aad 
also  on  account  of  their  custom  of  confining  the  wit* 
nesses  along  with  the  criminals.  The  most  atrocious 
parricides,"  says  Mr.  Sharp,*  are  seldom  punished  at 
Naples.  If  a  murderer  touch  a  churcii  wall  (and 
many  walls  are  church  walls  in  this  city)  before  he  is 
seized  by  the  officers,  holy  church  will  not  suffer  him 
to  be  hanged;  and  if  one  man  stabs  another  in  the 
sight  of  ten  witnesses,  they  all  decamp^  and  leave  the 
coast  dear  to  the  assassin." 

One  method  of  compelling  persons  to  o-ive  a  true 
evidence  is  torture;  and  in  some  cases,  no  doubt,  it 
will  succeed ;  but  in  many  more  a  man  may  be  made 
to  say  any  thing  to  relieve  himself  from  extreme  pajo. 
The  only  proper  use  ot  torture  is  that  oi  punishment 
for  atrocious  crimes;  and  it  would  certainly  strike 
more  terror,  which  is  the  end  of  all  punishment,  if  in 
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certain  cases  recourse  was  had  to  it.  It  has  been  sug» 
gested  that  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  con* 
demninc:  murderers  to  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts. 

One  of  the  most  absurd  methods  of  ascertaining  the 
justice  of  a  cause  in  the  feudal  times  was  that  of 
fighting,  either  in  person  or  by  champions.  This  was 
called  wager  of  battle^  or  trial  by  Gody  of  which  our 
criminals  have  nominally  the  option,  it  having  been 
imagined  that  Divine  Providence  would  favour  the 
righteous  cause  *. 

Soniethinor  similar  to  the  wanrcr  of  battle  was  prac- 
tised by  christians,  and  termed  the  judg  ment  of  the  cross, 
"In  the  year  775  a  contest  arose  between  the  bishop 
of  Paris,  and  the  abbot  of  St.  Denys,  concerning  the 
property  of  a  small  abbey.  Each  of  them  exhibited 
deeds  and  records.  Instead  of  trying  the  authen- 
ticity, or  considering  the  import,  of  these,  the  point 
was  referred  to  the  Judicium  crucis.  Each  produced 
a  person,  who,  durin^r  the  celebration  of  mass,  stood 
before  the  cross  witli  his  arms  expanded ;  and  he  whose 
representative  tirst  became  weary,  and  altered  his 
posture,  lost  the  cause/'   The  abbot  gained  it  f. 

As  no  person  should  be  considered  as  guilty  till  he 
is  proved  to  be  so,  no  person  should  be  deprived  of 
liberty,  or  confined,  except  the  crime  of  which  he  is 
accused  would  be  punished  more  severely  than  by 
banishment  and  confiscation  of  rroods.  Because  in 
this  case,  if  he  was  guilty,  it  would  be  in  his  power 
to  escape  punishment.  The  reason  for  imprisoning 
an  accused  person  is  only  to  secure  his  appearance  to 
take  his  trial ;  and  he  ought  to  be  indemni(ied  for  his 

-  *  The  law  permitting  a  wagjer  of  battle  was  repealed  a  few  years  sinpt . 

f  Mabillon  De  Re  Diplomai,  lib.  vi.  498 ;  in  Robertson's  Ckarltt  V, 
U7Ty  vol,  i.  p.  S48. — Ed. 

2  C 
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confinement,  citlicr  by  tlie  prosecutor  or  the  country, 
if  it  appear  that  he  was  ionocent. 

If  an  innocent  be  charged  with  a  crimei  it  ii 
reasonable  that  he  should  have  some  compensatioD, 
and  in  England  an  action  lies  for  false  imprisonment 
In  France^  on  the  contrary,  an  innocent  pei8on>  who 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
and  tortured  almost  to  death*,  has  no  consolation,  no 
advantage  to  hope  for,  no  action  against  any  one ;  and 
to  add  to  his  misfortune,  he  has  for  ever  lost  his  repu- 
tation, because  his  joints  have  been  dislocated,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  ought  to  have  entitled  him  to  com- 
passionf* 

LECTURE  XLVIIL 

The  theory  of  the  progress  of  lam  is  a  fine  subject  of 
speculation  for  a  philosopher  and  metaphysician,  de- 
monstrating how  men's  ideas  enlarge  and  grow  refined, 
in  proportion  to  the  improvenmts  of  society.  As  a  spe- 
cimen of  this,  I  shall  select  ihe  progress  of  thecrnninal 
tam^  and  of  the  lam  relating  to  property,  abridged 
from  the  ingenious  Law  TracU  of  Lord  Kaimes. 

The  necessity  of  applying  to  a  j uclore  where  any 
doubt  Bxose  about  the  author  of  a  crime  was  probably, 
in  all  countries,  the  first  instance  of  the  legislature's 
interposing  in  matters  of  punishment.  In  the  next 
place,  the  injured  person  was  not  to  punish  at  pleasure. 
In  Abyssinia  it  was  only  when  a  person  was  adjudged 
to  die  that  he  was  put  into  the  power  of  the  injured. 

Pecuniary  compositions  were  probably  first  esta- 
blished by  common  consent.  It  was  next  made 
unlawful  to  prosecute  resentments,  without  first  de- 

*  See  Voluire*s  Prixdeh  JuUke,  mt  xiiv.  J)€  la  T€Hmre.^Ed, 
t  Beeeui^OnMitttmdl^mtihmeiU,  p.  TS, 
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maiidlug  satisfaction  from  the  delinquent;  and  the 
last  step  was  to  compel  the  delinquent  to  pay,  aad  the 
injured  to  accept  of,  a  proper  satisfaction. 

Wlicn  compositions  first  came  into  use,  it  is  probable 
they  were  authorised  in  slight  delinquencies  only; 
and  he  only  who  was  injured  had  a  right  to  the  com* 
position.  But  if  a  man  was  killed,  any  one  of  his  re- 
lations was  entitled  to  a  share,  because  they  were  all 
sufferers  by  his  death ;  and  in  all  atrocious  crimes 
it  was  soon  perceived  that  the  public  was  injured.  A 
fine  must  therefore  be  paid  to  the  public  treasury,  over 
and  above  what  the  persons  injured  had  a  right  to 
claim.  The  magistrate,  having  thus  acquired  such 
intluence,  even  in  private  punishments,  proceeded  na- 
<turally  to  assume  the  privilege  of  avenging  wrongs 
done  to  the  public  merely,  when  no  individual  was  hurt 
In  this  manner  was  the  power  of  punisliinf^  crimes 
against  the  state  established  in  the  civil  magistrate. 

Compositions  established  in  days  of  poverty  bore 
no  proportion  to  crimes  after  nations  became  rich. 
Here,  then,  was  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  king,  or 
chief  magistrate,  to  interpose,  and  decree  an  adequate 
punishment.  The  first  instance  of  this  kind,  it  is  pro* 
bable,  had  the  consent  of  the  persons  injured ;  and  it 
could  not  be  difiicuit  to  persuade  any  man  of  spirit, 
that  it  was  more  for  his  honour  to  see  his  enemy  con- 
dignly  punished,  than  put  up  with  a  tntlint^  compen- 
sation in  money.  And  then,  if  a  punishment  was 
inflicted  adequate  to  the  crime,  there  could  be  no 
claim  for  a  composition.  And  thus,  thous:h  indirectly, 
an  entire  end  was  put  to  the  right  of  ]irivate  punish- 
ment in  all  matters  of  importance.  Theft  probably 
afforded  the  first  instance  of  this  kind  of  punishment. 
The  option  of  inflicting  capital  punishments,  or  h  aving 
the  criminal  to  common  law,  was  imperceptibly  con- 
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verted  into  an  arbitrary  power  of  pardoning,  even  after 

sentence ;  but  tlieu  the  person  injiired  had  a  right  to 
the  composition. 
The  trial  by  baitief  introduced  by  Dagobert,  king-  of 

Burgundy,  being  inore  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  a 
warlike  people,  was  retained  much  longer  than  the 
me  of  ^re  and  watery  anodier  artificial  means  of  dia> 
covering  truth.  They  were  both  considered  as  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Almighty.  i 

Tbe  oath  of  purgatwn  was  substituted  in  the  {dace  of 
battle,  the  defendant  bringing  along  with  him  into  the 
court  certain  persons  called  compurgators,  who,  alter 
be  had  sworn  to  his  own  innocence,  all  swore  that  his 
oath  was  true.  This  gave  the  defendant  the  choice  of 
a  wager  by  battle,  or  a  wager  bj^  law,  as  the  compur- 
gation was  called. 

I^tly,  the  oaA  of  compurgation  gave  place  U^jwrkt. 
The  transition  was  easy,  there  being  no  variation  iu 
the  custom,  except  that  the  twelve  compurgators,  for- 
merly named  by  the  defendant,  were  now  named  by 
the  judge.  The  oath  of  purgation  and  juries  were  in 
use  at  the  same  time,  but  the  two  methods  could  not 
long  subsist  together. 

I  now  proceed  to  mark  the  several  steps  in  the  pro- 
gress of  men's  ideas  concerning  property. 

In  the  original  conceptions  of  mankmd  oonc^mag 
property,  poixsmn  was  an  essential  circumstance.  It 
was  however  a  rule  that  tliough  property  is  lost  by 
theft,  it  is  not  acquired  by  theft. 

Of  all  the  subjects  of  property,  land  is  that  which 
engages  our  affections  the  most ;  and  for  this  reason 
the  relation  of  property  respecting  land  grew  up  much 
sooner  to  its  present  firmness  and  stability  than  the 
relation  of  property  respecting  moveables.  But  move* 
able  property  led  the  way  in  the  power  of  alkmiutg. 
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In  order  to  take  possession  of  land,  some  overt  act, 
which  was  conceived  to  represent  possession,  was  ne- 
cessary, and  this  was  termed  symbolical  possession. 

Property  originally  limited,  bestowing  do  power  of 
alienation,  carries  the  mind  naturally  to  the  chain  of 
possessors,  who  continue  the  occupant's  possession 
aiter  his  death,  and  who  must  succeed  if  he  cannot 
alienate. 

Donations  were  of  slower  growth,  being  at  first 
small,  and  or.  plausible  pretexts.  It  then  grew  to  be 
a  law  that  the  father,  without  the  consent  of  his  heirs, 
might  give  part  of  his  land  to  religious  uses,  in  mar- 
riage with  his  daughter,  or  in  recompense  for  services. 

Donations  inter  vivos  paved  the  way  for  donations 
mortis  causd.  The  power  of  testing  was  first  intro- 
duced l)v  Solon,  who  gave  power  to  every  proprietor 
who  had  no  children  to  regulate  his  succession  by 
testament. 

When  a  man  died  without  children,  his  land,  ori- 
ginally, fell  back  to  the  common.  By  degrees,  the 
idea  of  property  began  to  subsist  after  death ;  and  the 
person  who  derived  right  from  the  deceased  might 
claim.  This  right  was,  probably,  first  communicated 
to  the  children  /oris  familiaey  especially  if  all  the  chil- 
dren were  in  that  situation.  Children  failing,  the 
estate  went  to  a  brother,  and  so  gradually  to  more 
distant  collateral  relations. 

The  succession  of  collaterals  failing,  descendants 
produced  a  new  legal  idea ;  for  as  they  had  no  pretext 
of  right,  independent  of  the  former  proprietor,  their 
privilege  of  succeeding  could  stand  on  no  other 
ground  than  the  presumed  will  of  the  deceased.  But 
the  privilege  oi  descendants  being  gradually  rcstrumed 
within  narrower  and  narrower  bounds,  was  confounded 
in  the  hope  of  succession  with  collaterals. 
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A  man  who  has  amassed  great  wealth  cannot  tliiok 
of  quitting  his  hold*   To  colour  the  dismal  prospect 
be  makes  a  deed  arresting  fleeting  property,  securing 
his  estate  to  himself,  and  to  those  who  represent  him, 
in  aa  endless  tram  of  successiou.    His  estate  and  hiB 
heirs  must  for  ever  bear  his  name,  every  thing  beins; 
contrived  to  perpetuate  his  dignity  and  his  wealth. 
This  gave  rise  to .  entails.    Entails  in  England,  fa- 
voured by  the  lisudal  system,  and  authorised  by  sta- 
tutes, spread  every  where  with  great  rapidity,  till, 
becoming  a  public  nuisance,  they  were  checked  and 
defeated  by  the  authority  of  the  judges,  withoot  a 
statute*   lliat  entails  are  subversive  of  commerce  and 
industry  is  not  the  worst  that  can  justly  be  said  of 
them.    They  are  a  snare  to  the  thoughtless  proprietor, 
who,  by  a  single  act,  may  be  entangled  past  hope  of 
recovery.    To  the  cautious  dgain,   they  are  a  per- 
petual cause  of  discontent,  by  subverting  that  liberty 
and  independence  to  which  all  men  aspire,  with  re- 
spect to  their  possessions  as  well  as  their  persons. 

The  history  of  laws,  in  their  progress  from  state  to 
state,  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  an  historisD. 
Some  of  the  most  important  changes  in  human  affairs 
are  owing  to  facts  necessarily  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject. No  event  tended  to  improve  the  western  part 
of  the  world  more  than  the  accidental  finding  of  a 
copy  of  Justinian  s  PandecU  m  1130  at  Amalpbi  la 
Italy. 

Many  things  in  the  present  state  of  any  law  tie 

unintelligible  without  the  knowlcdsfe  of  the  history 
and  progress  of  it.  Thus  it  may  well  puzade  a  person 
to  account  for  the  late  English  practice  of  crushing  a 
person  to  death  who  will  not  plead.  But  the  reason 
is,  that  the  English  adhered  to  the  original  notion, 
that  a  process  of  law  implies  a  judicial  amtraci^  and 
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that  there  cau  be  ao  process  unless  the  defendant  sub- 
mit to  ha^e  bis  cause  tried.  Formerly  it  was  actually 
at  their  option  to  accept  of  the  wager  ef  comhat^  or 
wager  of  law,  as  it  was  called.  In  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope^ no  person  can  be  executed  till  he  has  confessed 
his  crime.  In  this  ease  they  have  recourse  to  torture. 

The  profession  of  law  has  always  been  reckoned 
honourdble  in  civilized  countries.  All  the  youth  of 
distinction  at  Rome  studied  the  law,  and  the  pleading 
of  causes  was  the  constant  and  well-known  road  to  po- 
pularity and  preferment;  though  perhaps  a  regard  for 
eloquence^  as  much  as  for  law,  might  be  the  reason  of 
it.  Barbarous  nations  have  ever  entertained  an  aver- 
sion to  forms  of  law;  and  it  is  certainly  an  argument 
of  the  barbarity  of  these  northern  nations,  that  the  pro- 
fession of  law  was  so  long  regarded  as  a  mean  em- 
ployment. France  is  the  only  country  in  Europe 
where  the  ancient  nobility  have  often  put  on  the  long 
robe. 


LECTURE  XLIX. 

Supposing  the  things  which  have  the  greatest  influ* 
ence  on  human  affairs,  viz.  government  and  laws,  to  be 

properly  adjusted,  the  only  stable  foundation  of  most 
of  the  improvements  in  social  life  is  agriculture,  con- 
sidered as  including  the  cultivation  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth.  It  is  therefore  a  subject  that  de- 
serves very  particular  attention-  I  even  consider  the 
breeding  of  cattle  as  a  part  of  this  subject,  because 
that  employment  (except  when  it  is  followed  by  peo- 
ple who  frequently  shiit  their  habitations,  as  the 
wandering  Tartars)  necessarily  implies  the  cultivation 
of  grass,  if  not  of  other  vegetables. 
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From  the  earth  it  is,  uitiaiateiy,  that  all  animal  life 
U  maintained ;  and  from  the  earth  we  fetch  all  the 
materials  fen  those  mannfitetarea  and  arts  which  in- 
prove  and  embellish  human  life;  so  that  were  agri- 
culture, in  this  extensive  sense,  not  attended  to,  thoie 
manufactures  and  conveniences  could  not  exist  At 
least  the  contiuuance  of  them  would  be  very  pre- 
carious, as  they  must  then  be  brought  from  other 
countries.  And  if  the  produce  of  the  soil  of  any  coofr 
try  be  not  sufficient  to  support  the  iuhabitaots,  their  | 
very  subsistence  must  necessarily  be  precarious.  The 
free  intercourse  among  nations  in  modem  times  makes 
such  a  situation  sufficiently  safe  ;  but  in  manv  times  of 
antiquity  no  such  a  state  as  that  of  Holland  could  have 
existed.  There  was  no  city  in  Greece  but  whst  wu 
maintained  by  the  produce  of  its  own  adjacent  lands, 
except  Athens,  which^  by  its  commerce,  and  superior 
naval  force»  commanded  supplies  from^  all  the  aeigh- 
bouring  countries. 

The  only  way  to  encourage  agriculture  is  to  exaie 
other  kinds  of  industry,  affording  a  ready  market  fif 
the  exchange  of  corn  for  commodities ;  that  is,  to 
nvdke  it  subservient  to  commerce.  If  the  inhabitants 
of  any  country  have  no  motive  to  raise  more  com  thai 
what  will  be  sufficient  for  their  own  consumptioii,  diff 
will  often  not  raise  even  that;  and  a  bad  seed-time 
or  harvest  will  be  necessarily  followed  by  a  fsmioe. 
This  was  frequently  the  case  in  England  before  the 
bounty  was  granted  for  the  exportation  of  corn ;  since 
which  time,  viz.  in  the  year  1689,  we  have  had  no 
such  thing  as  a  famine.  And  what  is  very  remut 
able,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  proporuon 
between  money  and  commodities,  the  price  of  com 
has  rather  fallen  sinee  that  time.  For  whereas,  fm 
43  years  before  the  bounty  was  granted,  the  meta 
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price  of  a  quarter  ot  wheat  was  2L  \0s.  2d, ;  by  aa  ex- 
act calculation  of  the  price  of  wheat  from  Uie  year 
1689  to  the  1752|  it  appeared  to  be  no  more  than 

2/.  2.y.  ^(L  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  bounties 
are  wise  measures.  They  may  be  useful  for  a  time. 
But  if  any  commodity  cannot  be  raised,  or  exported, 
without  ii  bounty,  it  should  be  considired  whether 
more  be  not  given  in  the  bounty  than  is  gaiued  by 
raiding^  or  exporting,  the  commodity*. 

That  the  desire  of  procuring  mere  subsistence,  with- 
out any  view  to  superiluity,  is  not  in  all  places  a  suf- 
ficient motive  to  perfect  the  culture  of  the  earth,  seems 
evident  from  a  comparison  of  the  improvement  and 
populousness  of  countries  witli,  and  without  good 
roads  or  canals.  When  the  produce  of  land  can  be 
easily  exported  and  exchanged,  there  is  a  great  addi 
tioiiiil  motive  to  cultivation,  thoun-h  it  wtjukl  yield  as 
much  of  the  mere  necessaries  of  life  (which  did  not 
require  to  be  removed  from  the  spot)  whether  they 
could  be  conveyed  to  a  distance  or  not.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  in  some  situations  the  tools 
and  manure,  proper  for  the  soil,  must  be  fetched  from 
a  distance. 

Both  Florence  and  Naples  are  so  far  from  adopting 
our  principles  of  encouraging  agriculture  by  granting 
a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  that  they  lay  a 
duty  on  all  exported  corn;  so  wedded  are  they  to 
the  ancient  opinion  of  preventing  the  dearness  of 
bread,  by  keepiii<^  the  whole  growth  at  home.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  an  amazing  harvest  througli  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Naples.  They  had  upon  their  1  ands 
a  quantity  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  hundred  thou- 

^  or  UlL*  years,  however,  tlie  consuroptioD  of  corn  in  Englsmd  has 
far  exceeded  the  production  of  it;  so  that  great  quantities  of  it  are  now 
imported  into  that  country  every  >Tar.—  Amer.  Edii* 
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sand  pounds  in  value,  which  they  could  not  consume. 
There  was  at  that  time  an  application  made  for  an  ex- 
emption from  the  duty  on  exportation,  without  which 

the  merchant  could  not  find  hivS  account  in  sending  it 
abroad.  But  though  the  minister  was  informed  by 
several  persons  that  the  revenue  would  certainly  feel 
the  good  effects  ofsomuch  more  money  being  brought 
into  the  country,  as  fully  as  in  the  shape  of  a  duty  on 
exports,  he  was  deaf  to  all  their  reasonings,  and  would 
not  establish  so  dangerous  a  precedent  as  he  thought 
it  The  consequence  was,  that  the  com  grew  mouldy 
and  perished,  the  next  harvest  failed^  and  a  dreadful 

dearth  ensued  *. 

Another  advantage  attending  the  raising  an  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  com  is,  that  by  keeping  bread  at 
a  reasonable  price,  workmen's  wages  are  kept  lower, 
•  and  more  fixed  ;  a  thing  of  the  greatest  consequence 
in  manu&ctures.  And  it  is  certain,  that  neither  agri- 
culture nor  trade  can  flourish  where  the  general  ease 
does  not  begin  with  the  class  of  labourers.  This,  in- 
deed, would  be  still  more  efiectually  done  by  pubUc 
granaries;  but  the  large  stocks  of  merchants  who  ex- 
port corn  serve  instead  of  granaries,  when,  upon  tJie 
apprehension  of  a  dearth,  the  bounty  is  taken  off,  or 
an  embago  laid  upon  exportation. 

The  advantages  of  agricukure  and  cofnwcrce  are  re- 
ciprocal. For,  as  Postlethwaite  observes,  whatever 
hurts  trade  is  in  £Eu^t  destructive  of  culture ;  and  con- 
sequently the  interests  of  both  land  and  trade  are  best 
promoted  by  cultivating  such  things  as  commerce 
points  out  to  be  the  most  beneficial.  It  is  his  great 
maxim,  that  the  only  method  of  increasing  our  trade, 
and  thereby  of  augmenting  our  wealth,  is  to  increase 

•  Sir  JsiM  Stuartfs  Ohtenaium  cn  PatiikM  OUmmsf,  voL  u  S. 
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our  land  cultivations,  and  inclose  the  waste  grounds 
in  the  kingdom. 

Where  there  is  an  uncommon  tendency  to  population 
in  a  country,  necessity  will  be  a  stronger  spur  to  ap- 
ply to  agriculture  than  the  advantages  expected  from 
commerce.  This  is  the  reason  why  husbandry  has 
been  earned  to  greater  })erfcction  in  China  than  in 
any  part  of  Europe,  or  of  the  world.  The  encou* 
ragement  of  a^^i  iculture  is  there  a  just  and  necessary 
object  of  attention  to  the  state.  The  emperor  of  China, 
every  year,  makes  the  best  farmer  of  the  empire  a  man- 
darin of  the  eighth  order.  It  was  with  the  same  view 
that,  among  the  ancient  Persians,  the  king  quitted  his 
state^  and  lived  with  the  farmers  eight  days  in  one 
particular  month  of  the  year.  Switzerland  too,  a  po- 
pulous and  barren  country,  abounds  with  excellent 
husbandmen. 

Where  agriculture  is  reckoned  a  merely  laborious, 
and  consequently  a  mean  and  ignoble  employment,  it 
is  certain  not  to  be  understood,  nor  much  practised. 
Every  man,  says  Xenophon,  may  be  a  farmer :  a 
strong  proof,  as  even  Columella  hints,  that  agriculture 
was  but  little  known  in  the  uge  of  Xenophon.  Agri- 
culture is  yet  far  from  being  brought  to  the  perfection 
of  which  it  is  capable;  and  nothing  but  the  strongest 
inducements  from  commerce,  or  absolute  necessity, 
the  mothi  r  of  inventions,  will  enable  us  to  judge  of 
what  perfection  it  is  capable. 

It  was  but  lately  that  agriculture  was  applied  to 
in  England.  Before  we  became  a  considerable  com- 
noiercial  state,  all  the  country  was  possessed  by  graziers, 
and  the  little  agriculture  that  was  understood,  or  prac- 
tised, among  us  was  confined  to  the  article  of  com 
only.  It  is  but  since  queen  Elizabeth  s  tune  that 
we  have  had  any  settled  notions  about  agriculture. 
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Mr.  Hartlib,  to  whom  Milton  dedicated  his  Treatise m 
Educatiottj  says,  that  old  men  in  his  days  reineinbered 
the  first  gardenefs  who  came  over  to  Surry,  and  sold 
turnips,  carrote,  parsnips,  early  peas,  and  rape,  which 
were  thea  a  great  rari^,  being  imported  from  Uolland. 
They  introduced,  at  that  time,  the  planting  of  cab- 
bages and  cauliflowers,  and  digging  the  ground  for 
garden  stuff.  We  also  find  tliat  cherries  and  hops 
were  first  planted  in  the  reign  of  Hemy  VIIL  .Arti- 
chokes first  made  their  appearance  in  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth ;  and  we  still  had  cherries  from  Fhui- 
deiSy  apples  from  France,  onions,  safiron,  and  liquorice 
from  Spain,  and  hops  from  the  Low  Countries. 

Before  we  pass  from  agriculture  to  commenc.^t 
must  consider  the  influences  and  connexions  of  the 
arts,  manufactures,  and  sciences,  things  nearly  coi- 
nectedy  and  highly  useful  in  converting  the  productions 
of  the  earth  into  proper  subjects  of  commerce.  But  I 
shall  first  give  a  general  view  of  the  progress  of  mai 
towards  wealth,  and  the  classes  into  which  they  became 
distributed  by  this  means.  The  progress  ^  Mfddj, 
and  the  steps  by  which  nations  advance  to  opulenoe 
and  power,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  useiui 
objects  of  speculation. 

The  only  original  source  of  wealth  and  every  oAtf 
advantage  is  labour.  By  this  men  are  enabled  to 
from  the  earth,  or  tlie  sea,  their  provisions,  materials 
for  their  clothing  and  habitations,  and  their  comfiort- 
able  subsistence  in  all  other  respects.  By  this  they 
make  themselves  tools  and  engines,  which  shorten  la- 
bour, and  divide  i^  so  as  to  enable  a  few  to  make  soft- 
cient  provision  for  a  great  number. 

They  who  by  their  industry  have  acquired  property, 
and' who  have  by  the  rules  of  society  the  power  of 
disposing  of  it,  transmit  the  whole  stock  of  it  to 
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descendants,  so  as  to  exempt  them  from  labour.  For 
the  advantage  of  cultivating  their  land^  living  in  their 
houses,  or  making  use  of  their  money,  others  are  will- 
ing to  maintain  them  without  labour,  so  that  they  can 
live  upon  their  rents.  They  who,  by  their  own  labour 
or  that  of  others,  are  possessed  of  transferable  commo- 
dities, can  sell  them  to  those  who  want  them,  and  with 
the  price  they  get  buy  others,  gaining  something  by 
every  transfer ;  and  thus,  without  any  proper  labour, 
they  live  by  the  profits  of  their  trade. 

Those  who  by  their  labour,  their  rents,  or  the  pro- 
fits of  trade,  have  acquired  wealth,  and  want  other 
things,  as  personal  security,  personal  services,  instruc- 
tion, or  amusement,  will  give  their  superfluity  to  others, 
whose  business  it  will  be,  witliout  m\y  prodiaiive  la- 
bour (or  such  as  will  add  to  the  stock  and  wealth  of 
the  nation),  to  wait  upon  them,  to  fight  for  them,  to 
lu^jtruct  them,  to  amuse  them,  aad  even  to  govern  them. 
All  those  who  are  employed  in  this  manner  may  be 
called  the  servafits  of  the  pubiiCy  and  are  an  article  of 
national  expenee. 

Thus  we  have  got  four  classes  of  men :  the  ia- 
tourers  (comprising  farmers  and  manufacturers,  whose 
employment  alone  is  propeTly  prodtic fir t\  addins*  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation);  landholders,  or  moncyholderSy 
who  live  by  giving  the  use  of  their  land  or  money  to 
others  ;  traders^  who  live  by  the  exchangre  of  commo- 
dities ;  and  lastly  servants,  such  as  inagxatrates,  teach- 
ers of  religion  and  science,  physicians,  lawyers,  sol- 
diers, players,  &c. 

As  the  product  of  labour,  without  <xreater  folly  and 
ei&travagance  than  mankind  in  general  are  disposed  to 
g^ive  into,  will  in  time  of  peace  accumulate,  the  class 
of  unproductive  labourers  or  servants  of  all  kinds  will 
increase,  because  the  labour  of  a  few  will  be  able  to 
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support  them;  and  those  who  have  wealth  will  derive 
as  much  advantage  from  it  as  they  can. 

In  these  circumstances,  knowledge  will  also  increase 

and  accumulate,  and  will  difluse  itself  to  the  lower 
ranks  of  society,  who  by  degrees  will  find  leisure  tor 
speculation ;  and  looking  beyond  their  immediate  em- 
ployment, they  will  consider  the  complex  machine  of 
society,  and  in  time  understand  it  better  than  those 
who  now  write  about  it  And  when  mankind  in  ge- 
neral shall  be  enlightened  with  respect  to  the  use  and 
subordination  of  all  the  parts  of  which  society  consist, 
they  will  make  the  best  regulations  for  the  good  of  the 
whole.  Having  a  great  surplus,  they  will  employ  it  in 
the  best  manner,  procuring  real  conveniences,  and  re- 
trenching useless  expences*  If  they  find  they  have 
paid  too  much  for  their  govemmenty  their  defence, 
tiieir  religion,  the  care  of  their  health,  or  property,  &c., 
they  will  retrench  that  expence,  and  employ  it  in  cul- 
tivation, to  support  greater  numbers,  who  will  conti* 
nually  want  more  means  of  subsistence,  in  manufac- 
tures, huildinrr  bridges,  making  roads  and  canals,  &c. 
More  particularly,  it  may  be  hoped  that  societies,  fuUy 
instructed  by  experience,  will  with  the  utmost  care 
avoid  the  ruinous  expences  and  devastation  of  war, 
which  may  dissipate  in  one  year  more  than  they  can 
accumulate  in  a  hundred. 

The  thriving  state  of  the  nation  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  increase  of  its  stock,  the  cultivation  of  its  land, 
the  value  of  its  manufactures,  and  the  extent  of  its 
commerce.  If  these  increase,  the  nation  is  wise  and 
frup^al,  and  does  not  spend  more  than  it  can  afford.  In- 
dividuals, when  left  to  themselves,  are  in  general  suf- 
ficiently provident,  and  will  daily  better  their  circum- 
stances ;  and  as  it  may  be  presumed  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  giving  constant  attention  to  their  interest. 
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they  will  understand  it,  it  is  seldom  wise  iii  governors 
to  pretend  to  direct  them.  Of  all  the  classes  of  men 
above  mentioned,  the  governors  are,  in  general,  the 
most  ignorant  of  their  own  business,  because  it  is  ex* 
ceedingly  complex,  and  requires  more  knowledge  and 
ability  than  they  ara  possessed  of*.  The  waste  of 
public  wealth  by  them  is  by  far  the  most  considerable. 
By  the  foolish  wars  in  which  they  involve  nations, 
and  the  endless  taxes  they  impose  upon  them,  go* 
vernors  uic  continually  puUinq- down  wlrdt  indivicliKils 
are  building  up;  so  that,  as  Dr.  Smith  justly  observes 

it  is  the  highest  impertinence  and  presumption  in 
kings  and  ministers  to  pretend  to  watch  over  the  ceco- 
nomy  of  private  people,  and  to  restrain  their  expences, 
either  by  sumptuary  laws,  or  by  prohibiting  the  im* 
portation  of  foreign  luxuries.  They  are  themselves 
always,  and  without  any  exception,  the  greatest  spend- 
thrifts in  the  society.  Let  them  look  well  after  their 
own  cxpence,  and  they  may  safely  trust  private  people 
with  theirs.  If  their  own  extravagance  does  not  ruin 
the  state,  that  of  their  subjects  never  will." 

The  great  advantage  of  an  improved  state  of  the 
arts  arises  from  tlie  divisio)i  of  labour,  by  which  means 
one  man,  conhoing  his  attention  to  one  thing,  or  one 
operation,  does  it  in  greater  perfection,  and  with  much 
greater  dispatch.  Dr.  Smith  observes  that,  in  the 
present  improved  state  of  the  manufacture  of  pins,  ten 
men  will  make  upwards  of  forty-eight  thousand  pins 
in  a  day  ;  but  that  if  they  had  all  worked  separately, 
and  without  any  of  them  having  been  educated  to  that 

*  Though  this  is  in  consequence  of  their  undertaking  more  than  is 
Mecnaiy  for  the  good  of  the  state.  If  more  was  left  to  the  attention 
and  efforts  of  individuals^  the  business  of  government  would  not  be  so 
complex^  and  persons  of  inferior  abilities  might  be  equal  to  it^Amer. 

Bat. 

f  Wealth  ofNatH^nt,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^T. 
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particular  business,  they  could  not,  each  of  tiiem,  hm 
made  tweatjr,  or  perhaps  not  one,  pin  in  a  dzj. 

The  advantage  we  derive  from  the  most  common  of 
our  arts,  in  furnishing  us  with  tools  to  facilitate  labour, 
aa  well  as  the  great  use  of  iro)i,  we  see  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  the  account  which  M.  Charlevoix  gives  of  the 
method  which  the  North  American  Indians  took  to 
make  a  hatchet.  Before  they  were  provided  with 
hatchets,  and  other  instruments,  thejr  were  very  much 
at  a  loss  in  felling  their  trees,  and  making  them  fit  for 
the  uses  for  which  they  intended  them.  They  burned 
them  near  the  root ;  and  in  order  to  split,  and  cut  them 
into  proper  lengths,  they  made  me  of  hatchets  made  of 
flmt,  which  never  broke,  but  which  required  a  prodi- 
gious time  to  sharpen.  In  order  to  hx  them  in  a  shaft, 
they  cut  off  the  top  of  a  young  tree,  making  a  slit  in 
the  tree  as  if  tliey  were  prying  to  graft  it,  and  into  this 
slit  they  inserted  the  head  of  the  axe.  The  parts 
growing  together  again,  in  length  of  time,  held  die 
head  of  the  hatchet  so  firm,  that  it  wasT  impossible  for 
it  to  get  loose.  Then  they  cut  the  tree  of  the  length 
they  judged  snfficient  for  ^e  handle*. 


LECTURE  L. 

The  advantages  which  men  and  societies  derive  from 
the  arts,  being  so  great,  it  behoves  wise  governors  to 
do  every  thing  they  can  to  fecilitate  their  progress. 
But  there  is  the  greatest  danger  of  their  attempting 
too  much,  and  being  deceived  by  appearances. 

It  has  been  a  pretty  common  practice  to  encourage 
particular  manufactures,  and  likewise  particular  kinds 

*  Tnaeii  m  Canada,  vol.  n.  p.  IS6. 
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of  produce,  by  giving  bouniies  on  the  exportation  of 
them.  But  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  may  be  ques- 
tioned. 

If  the  whole  property  of  the  nation  was  in  the  hand 
of  one  person,  he  would  never  export  any  things  that 
could  not  find  a  gainful  market.  Though  the  merchant, 
therefore,  who  exports  goods  with  a  bounty,  may  gain  by 
such  a  trade,  the  nation  evidently  cannot  In  order  to 
fiivourany  particular  manufacture  or  produce,  a  bounty 
must  either  be  given  tor  the  raising  or  exporting  it,  or 
the  importation  of  the  same  must  be  prohibited.  But 
in  both  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  interest  of  the  con- 
aumer  is  sacrihced  to  that  of  the  raiser  of  the  produce, 
or  the  manufacturer.  But  these  are  few,  and  the  con* 
sumers  many.  The  only  good  reason  therefore  why 
any  particular  produce  or  manufacture  is  encouraged, 
is  the  accommodation  of  the  consnmer.   What  then 

can  be  a  greater  absurdity  than  for  the  consumers  to  tax 
themselves  ia  the  hrst  place  to  pay  the  bounty,  and 
then  to  pay  the  greater  price  for  the  commodity,  which 

the  raiser  of  the  produce  or  the  manufacturer  (who  has 

no  competitor  in  the  market)  wiU  naturally  lay  upon 
his  own  goods  ? 

There  is  a  possibility,  indeed,  that  favouring  a  par- 
ticular produce  or  manufacture,  in  its  infancy,  may  be 
a  means  of  making  it  beneficial  to  the  communi^  at 
Isrge  in  some  future  time.  But  this  infancy  must  hate 
a  period.  If  a  man  be  at  the  expence  of  rearing  a  calf 
or  a  colt,  it  is  with  a  view  to.  its  being  nsefal  to  hitn 
some  time  or  another.  If  a  manufacture  cannot  be 
continued  without  the  support  of  government,  it  is  a 
proof  that  it  is  never  worth  while  to  support  it  The 
situation  of  the  country  is  such  as  that  the  industry  of 
its  inhabitants  wiU  be  better  employed  some  other  way; 
and  when  this  is  discovered,  the  sooner  the  bounty  is 
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discontmued,  the  sooner  will  they  fall  into  a  more 
proper  ooode  of  industiy* 

Mannfibctures  cannot  subsist  without  a  considerable 
degree  of  security  aiid  independence.  Men  will  not  ex- 
ert themselTes  to  acquire  much  more  than  a  bare  sub- 
sistence, without  a  persuasion  of  the  security  of  their 
property.  In  Turkey  there  is  very  little  motive  to 
industry,  because  there  is  no  secure  possession  of 
any  thing.  The  inhabitants  of  Senria,"  says  lady 
Wortley  Montague*,  "  are  industrious  ;  but  tlie  oppres- 
sion of  the  peasants  is  so  great,  that  they  are  forced 
to  abandon  their  houses,  and  neglect  their  tillage.** 

Sicily,"  says  Mr.  Brydone  f,  "  is  immensely  rich, 
both  in  a  fine  soil  and  in  minerals,  but  the  people  are 
grieTOusly  oppressed  by  government  To 'what  end, 
iiay  they,  should  we  explore  the  mines.  It  is  not  we 
that  should  reap  the  profit.  Nay,  the  discovery  of  any 
thing  very  rich  might  possibly  prove  the  ruin  of 
its  possessor.  Were  we  happy  enough  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  your  constitution,  you  might  call  us  rich 
indeed/' 

The  law  relating  to  aipfrefiikx^kips  in  this  country 

is  an  impediment  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  no  pe^on  can  exercise  a  trade  which 
existed  at  the  time  when  the  statute  was  made,  till  he 
has  served  seven  years  to  a  master  in  it.  In  general, 
much  less  time  is  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  many 
persons  find  themselves  better  qualified  to  conduct  a 
business  to  which  they  have  not  been  brought  up.  The 
inconvenience  of  this  restriction  is  lessened  by  methods 
that  are  generally  practised  to  evade  it 

Mankind,  natiurally  averse  to  labour,  have  in  all  ages 
endeavoured  to  compel  others  to  labour  for  them;  and 
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in  Greece  and  Rome  the  manufacturers  were  generally 
alayes.  In  modem  times,  though  an  end  has  been  put 

to  servitude  in  the  Christian  countries  of  Europe,  it  has 
been  greatly  extended  in  our  colonies^  slaves  being 
purchased  in  Africa  and  transported  in  order  to  their 
being  employed  in  America.  But  both  the  injustice 
and  the  iil-poliey  of  this  system  is  now  pretty  gene- 
rally acknowledged. 

Servitude  is  the  most  wretched  condition  of  human 
nature,  because  man  is  capable,  in  a  high  degree,  of 
enjoying  a  state  of  liberty  and  self-command,  and  is 
therefore  more  miserable  in  a  state  of  servitude  than 
other  animals,  many  of  whom  are  mure  happy  in  that 
state  than  in  any  odier.  It  is  also  an  argument  against 
slaTery,  that  men,  ill  brooking  that  condition,  and  being 
often  refractory ,  are  exposed  to  very  cruel  treatment,  and 
that  the  most  dreadful  precautions  are  thought  neces- 
sary to  prevent  their  escape,  or  to  punish  their  revolt 
It  is  another  arn;ument  against  this  [)ractice,  that  no 
methods  can  make  slaves  work  with  the  same  spirit  and 
effect  as  freemen.   Indeed  it  appears,"  says  Dr.  Smith 

**  froni  tlie  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations,  tluit  the 
work  done  by  freemen  comes  cheaper  m  the  end  than 
that  performed  by  slaves.  It  is  found  to  do  so  even  at 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  where  the  ws^es 
of  common  labour  are  so  very  high.'* 

The  practice  of  slavery  promotes  war,  and  every 
method  of  violence  and  injustice  by  which  one  man 
can  be  brought  into  the  power  of  another,  1n  the  coun- 
tries in  which  slaves  are  bought.  The  negroes,  no  doubt, 
propagate  faster  on  account  of  this  traffic.  For  what- 
ever drain  be  made  for  iiicn,  it  will  be  supplied  by  the 

*  WeaUh  afNaium,yoL  i.  p.  123. 
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greater  encouragemeut  to  marry ;  but  they  propagate 
only  for  slaTery. 

Were  all  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  purchase 

or  employ  meat  of  slaves,  and  without  whose  concur- 
rence the  traffic  could  not  be  carried  on,  apprised  of 
the  misery  it  is  the  occasion  of,  especially  in  Africa, 
where  princes  sell  their  subjects,  parents  their  children, 
and  individuals  any  person  whom  they  can  trepan  or 
overpower,— to  say  nothing  of  what  the  poor  wretches 
(few  of  whom  can  be  supposed  to  have  done  any  thing 
to  forfeit  their  liberty)  suffer  at  sea,  and  m  America,-* 
their  humanity  would  revolt  at  the  scene,  and  they 
would  as  soon  as  possible  employ  their  capitals  in  some 
ether  way,  though  their  gains  should  be  less. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  and  other  considerations 
vrill  in  time  put  an  end  to  this  abominable  traffic  We 
see  some  tendency  towards  it  in  the  conduct  of  the 
North  American  states;  and  in  this  country  the  huma- 
nity of  the  quakers  and  others  is  exercising  itself 

greatly  for  the  same  excellent  purpose*. 

The  manner  in  which  arts  and  manufactures  operate 
to  increase  the  power  of  a  stale,  is  by  making  provi* 
sion  of  a  fund  of  labour  for  the  use  of  the  state.  For 
aince  the  labour  which  is  bestowed  on  arts  and  ma- 
imfactures  only  contributes  to  the  greater  conveni^ice 
and  ornament  of  life,  it  may  be  spared  in  case  of 
exigence,  and  converted,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  the 
service  of  the  state*  Persons  are  not  easily  brought 
to  labour  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  it ;  and 
where  all  the  labour  in  the  state  is  employed  about  the 
necessaries  of  life,  there  can  be  no  resource  in  time  of 

*  See  Ihe  author's  just  and  humane  yrmw  of  tbia  subject  in  his  &inMii 
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WETi  there  being  no  superfluity  of  labour  in  the  coun^ 
try,  sufficient  to  maintain  an  army  to  fight  in  its  de» 

fence.  The  only  advantage  of  such  a  people  is,  that 
where  there  are  few  superfluities  there  can  be  but 
little  to  tempt  an  invader. 

Of  such  importance  is  labour  to  a  state,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  have  mines,  which  require  much  labour 
to  extract  the  metal  from  the  ore,  than  to  find  the  pre* 
cious  metal  formed  by  nature  to  our  hands.  In  the 
former  case,  it  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  manufacture; 
in  the  latter,  it  only  raises  the  general  proportion  of 
money  to  commodities,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  a  mere  incumbrance. 

Innumerable  facts  in  history  exhibit,  in  the  Strongest 
light,  the  vast  advantage  accruing  to  a  people  from 
manufactures,  in  conjunction  with  commerce,  which 
ate  in  a  gieat  measure  inseparable.   But  the  most 
striking  example,  and  the  earliest  that  appeared  in 
'  Curope,  is  furnished  by  the  Flemings,  who  led  the  way 
in  improvements  of  all  kinds  to  this  part  of.  the  world. 
They  were  the  first  people  in  these  northern  parts  who 
cultivated  the  arts  and  manufactures.    And,  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  the  lower  ranks  of  men  in  Flanders  had 
risen  to*  a  degree  of  riches  unknown  elsewhere  to  per« 
sons  of  their  station,  in  that  barbarous  age.  They  had 
acquired,  in  the  time  of  our  Edward  III.,  many  pri* 
vileges,  and  a  great  degree  of  independence,  and  bad 
begun  to  emerge  from  that  state  of  vassalage  in  which 
the  common  people  had  been  universally  held  by  tiie 
feudal  constitations. 

In  this  case,  we  see  that  the  arts  of  luxury  are,  to 
a  certain  degree,  favourable  to  liberty.  When  mea, 
by  the  practice  of  the  arts,  acquire  property,  they  covet 
equal  laws  to  secure  that  property.  The  House  of 
Gommons  is  the  support  of  our  popular  government, 
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and  it  owed  its  chief  influence  to  the  increase  oi  arti 
and  commereef  which  threw  such  a  balance  of  property 
into  the  hands  of  its  constituents. 

To  form  some  idea  of  the  advantages  resuitmg  to 
this  nation  from  arts  and  manufactareSy  let  us  conaider 

the  numbers  of  men  who  are  employed  about,  and  raaia-  ' 
tained  by,  our  home  commodities ;  such  as  wool,  com, 
coakt  metaky  rags,  horns,  and  many  other  aitidei; 
;  together  with  the  carriap^e  of  ^oods  by  land  and  water. 
Consider,  also,  the  numbers  who  are  employed  in  ma- 
nu&ctnring  goods  imported,  as  raw  siUn*  ootton,  hir 
skins,  elephants*  teeth,  hemp,  Swedish  iron,  Spanidi 
wool,  dyemg-stuffs,  oil,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  tmj 
more  articles. 

The  number  of  these  latter  articles  is  every  day 
growing  less,  by  the  encouragemrat  that  is  giveo  to  \ 
raise  the  materials  for  mannfactures  vnxmg  onisetfci;  : 
that  is,  either  at  home,  or  in  our  plantations.    In  cofr 
sequence  of  the  excellent  methods  which  have  bees  ; 
taken  by  different  societies  instituted  for  ibis  pnrpoae, 
such  a  spirit  of  emulation  has  been  raised  among  map 
nufacturers  of  all  kinds,  as  has  already  put  many  of  | 
our  arts  and  trades  upon  a  much  better  footing  dns 
they  were  before,  and  promises  a  far  superior,  ssd 
almost  a  new  state  ot  things  in  future  time. 

The  connexion  between  art  and  science  hardly  needs 
to  be  pointed  out  It  is  the  same  that  holds  unifv* 
sally  between  theory  and  practice.  The  great  im 
provement  in  the  arts  in  modern  times  has  certaiolj 
arisen  from  the  late  improvements  in  science.  The 
sciences  which  have  the  most  immediate  connexion 
with  the  useful  arts  are  natural  philosophy  and  che- 
mistry ;  but  even  the  more  abstract  sciences  have  enr 
been,  indirectly,  of  great  use  to  promote  a  taste  fortbe 
tiner  arts  i  and,  m  fact,  the  same  ages  which  have 
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abounded  with  philosophers,  have  usually  abounded 
with  good  artists.  The  arts,  in  return,  promote  so- 
ciety and  humanity,  which  are  so  favourable  to  the 
progress  of  science  in  all  its  branches.  Mathematical 
knowledge  is  of  principal  use  in  the  construction  of 
engiiies,  which  save  labour ;  and  to  chemistry  we  owe 
the  fire-«ngine,  our  skill  in  dyeing,  and  many  other 
arts. 

It  is  often,  however,  a  long  time  before  discoveries 
in  natural  philosophy  or  chemistry  are  applied  to  any 
considerable  use.  The  Chinese  were,  for  many  ages, 
acquainted  with  the  properties  ot  the  loadstone,  and 
the  composition  and  effects  of  gunpowder,  but  never 
made  any  use  of  the  one  in  navigation,  or  of  the  other 
in  war. 

Few  observations  remain  to  be  made  on  the  subject 
of  science,  as  an  object  of  attention  to  an  historian, 

after  the  account  which  has  already  been  gfiven  of  the 
progress  and  revolutions  of  it.  An  historian  will  soon 
observe  that  a  genius  for  science  by  no  means  depends 
upon  climate:  witness  the  difterencc  ])etvvcen  the  an- 
cient and  present  state  of  Greece,  it  will,  however, 
appear  that  nothing  is  so  favourable  to  the  rise  and 
progress  of  learninnr  and  the  arts,  as  a  number  of  neigh- 
bouring independent  states,  connected  by  commerce 
and  policy*  This  was  the  condition  of  ancient  Greece, 
and  it  is  that  of  Europe  at  present. 

The  devastations  of  barbarians,  or  the  persecution  of 
particular  persons,  whose  interests  are  incompatible 
with  those  of  knowledge,  may  destroy  records  and 
particular  lUfuuiments,  but  do  not  easily  destroy  the 
sciences.  Hoangto  was  not  able  to  destroy  learning 
in  China  by  ordering  all  the  books  to  be  burned. 
They  were  preserved  with  more  care,  and  appeared 
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after  he  was  dead.  Ntgr^  eyen  loag  iatemiptioiui  io 
the  progress  of  learning  are  favourable  to  knowledge, 
by  breaking  the  progress  of  authority.  Thus,  upon 
the  revival  of  learning  in  the  West,  the  ancient  Grecian 
Sects  of  philosophy  could  gain  no  credit,  and  men  be- 
gan more  generally  to  think  for  themselves. 

An  historian  will  likewise  observe,  that  when  arti 
have  arrived  at  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection  in 
any  place,  they  have  generally  begun  from  that  period 
to  decliiie ;  oue  reason  of  which  may  be,  that  when 
the  general  esteem  is  engaged,  there  is  little  room  for 
emulation.  The  paintings  of  Italy  left  no  room  for  the 
ambition  of  England.  The  same  was  nearly  the  case 
with  Rome  respecting  Greece ;  and  the  finished  pro* 
ductions  of  tlie  French  language  long  prevented  the 
German  nation  from  attending  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  own. 

However,  the  extent  of  science  is  a  remedy  for  this 
inconvenience.  So  wide  a  field  is  now  open  to  the 
genius  of  man^.that  let  some  excel  ever  so  much  in  one 
province,  there  will  still  be  room  for  others  to  shine  in 
others.  And  beside,  though  the  arts^  as  music,  paint- 
ing, and  poetry,  have  perceivable  limits,  beyond  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  advance,  this  is  far  froiu 
being  the  case  with  science^  oi  which  the  human  fa- 
culties cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  any  bounds. 
The  discoveries  of  Newton  in  natural  philosophy,  so 
far  from  discouraging  other  philosophers,  only  serve 
as  an  incentive  to  them  in  their  search  after  new  di»> 
coveries.  And  admitting  that  the  reputation  of  Pope, 
and  a  few  others,  should  check  the  ambition  of  suc- 
ceeding poets,  it  is  only  after  such  a  quantity  of  valiH 
able  poems  have  been  produced,  that  more  are  hardly 
desirable.    Few  people  have  leisure  to  read,  much 
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leijb  to  read  with  care,  or  to  study,  all  that  is  really 
excellent  of  this  kind  of  the  productions  of  the  last 
age. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  subject  without  turning  your 
reflections  on  the  advantages  mankind  derive  from 
improvements  in  science  and  the  arts«  compared  with 
the  state  of  thincfs  in  tliose  aixes  in  which  men  were 
destitute  of  them;  particularly  in  tliose  which  relate 
to  the  food,  the  dress,  and  the  habitations  of  the  hu* 
mail  species.  Indeed,  notliingcan  give  us  a  just  idea, 
and  a  lively  sense,  of  our  happiness  in  the  conveni- 
ences we  enjoy,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  very  great  dis- 
advantages which  mankind  in  former  ages  have  la- 
boured under. 

Nut  to  mention  the  most  credible  accounts  we  have 
of  the  state  of  mankind  in  the  earliest  ages,  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world  ;  when  they  lived  in  caves,  or 
huts  made  of  the  branches  of  trees  and  earth,  when 
they  had  no  clothing  but  leaves,  or  the  raw  hides  of 
animals,  and  no  food  Init  the  fiuits  and  roots  which 
the  earth  produced  of  itselt ;  or  sometimes  the  flesh  of 
animals  which  they  might  happen  to  surprise,  eaten 
raw,  or  with  very  little  preparation:  I  say,  not  to  men- 
tion this  condition  of  mankind  (which  yet  is  scarce 
inferior  to  that  of  many  tribes  of  the  human  species 
now  existing),  if  we  only  for  a  moment  imagine  our- 
selves in  the  place  of  our  ancestors,  who  lived  but  a 
few  centuries  ago,  we  cannot  help  fancying  it  to  be 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  have  lived  with  any  com- 
fort; and  could  the  alteration  take  place,  it  would 
certainly  afiect  us  very  sensibly,  and  would  no  doubt  be 
fatal  to  many  of  the  more  delicate  among  us ;  though 
it  must  be  allowed  that  this  is  no  fair  method  of  jud^r- 
ing  of  the  condition  of  those  who  never  knew  a  better 
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state,  but  who  were  from  their  infancy  inured  to  all 
the  hardships  they  were  exposed  to.  But,  admittmg 
this,  it  is  evident  that  the-  best  method  of  making  ou^ 
selves  fully  sensible  of  the  real  value  of  any  of  the 
arts  of  Ufei  is  to  endeavour  to  form  clear  ideas  of  the 
condition  of  mankind  before  the  knowledge  of  such 
arts.  A  few  examples  will  best  illustrate  and  enforce 
this  observation. 

Linen,  of  which  we  are  now  so  fond,  and  without 
which  we  should  think  ourselves  so  uocomfortablei 
ima  not  usedi  except  by  the  Egyptians  a^d  a  few  peo- 
ple in  the  East,  till  a  considerable  time  after  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  The  only  t^arb  of  the  ancients,  by  whom 
we  mean  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  in  the  times  of  their 
greatest  riches  and  luxury,  seems  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  flannel,  ^vhich  they  wore  commonly  white  or  grey, 
and  which  they  scoured  as  often  as  it  grew  dirty* 

We  think  ourselves  very  happy  when  we  have  m 
comfortable  fire  in  a  private  sitting-room,  or  bed' 
chamber ;  but  we  should  think  ourselves  much  more 
so,  if  we  considered  how  lately  it  is  that  any  waA 
convenience  could  be  had,  and  that  in  all  the  times  of 
^  antiquity  there  was  only  one  heartib  belonging  to  any 
house,  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  large  hall,  fimn 
which  the  smoke,  ascending  in  the  middle,  went  out 
at  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  room  ;  and  particularly  if 
we  considered  that  all  the  habitations  of  the  English 
were  formerly  nothing  better  tlian  the  liuts  of  the 
Scotch  Highlanders  and  the  Irish  peasantry  at  this  day. 
Chimneys  were  not  general  till  about  the  time  of 

Elizabeth. 

By  the  use  of  glass  in  our  windows  we  enjoy  the 
light  and  exclude  the  weather,  but  the  wealthiest  of 

the  ancients  had  no  such  advantage.    To  how  many 
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uses  does  paper  now  serve,  for  which  nothing  else 
would  be  nearly  so  convenient?  and  yet  the  ancients 
were  oblicfed  to  do  without  it. 

Before  tlie  1  Gth  century  Voltaire  says  that  above  one 
half  of  the  globe  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  bread  and 
wine,  which  is  still  unknown  to  a  p^reat  part  of  Ame- 
rica^ and  the  eastern  parts  of  Africa.  In  the  14th 
century  wine  was  so  scarce  in  England,  that  it  was 
sold  only  by  the  apothecaries  as  a  cordial :  at  the 
same  time  candles  were  reckoned  an  article  of  lux- 
ury,  shirts  were  made  of  serge>  linen  worn  only  by 
persons  of  distinction;  and  there  was  no  such  things 
ai»  either  chinuieys  or  stoves. 

All  the  conveniences  we  derive  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  mechanical  powers, — ^as  mills,  clocks,  watches, 
&c., — are  comparatively  of  very  niCHlern  invention  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  printing,  and  other  arts,  which  are 
more  remote  from  the  consideration  of  necessaries; 
though  many  things,  from  being  articles  of  high  lux- 
ury, have  afterwards  come  to  be  generally  considered 
almost  as  necessaries,  as  tea  is  at  present.  I  shall  just 
add  that  the  first  coach  was  seen  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary,  that  the  great  convenience  of  a 
kitchen-garden  can  hardly  be  said  to  liave  been  known 
before  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  that  even  the 
potatoe,  which  is  so  considerable  an  article  of  the 
necessary  food  of  the  poor  in  many  countries,  was 
only  imported  since  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
tlrat  there  was  little  or  no  sugar  in  all  this  western 
part  of  the  world  till  the  sugar-cane  was  cultivated  in 
our  American  plantations. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  trace  the  several  articles  of  food 
and  dress  from  the  countries  where  they  were  first 
produced,  and  to  go  over  the  several  stages  by  which 
they  have  made  their  progress  to  us.   This  pleasure 
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we  re::eive  in  tracing  the  cheny  from  Pontos,  Imen 
ffom  Egypt,  and  silk  from  China.  In  shorty  nothing 
that  respects  human  nature,  and  the  accommodations 
of  mankind  upon  this  globe,  is  unworthy  the  notice  of 
a  philosopher.  Every  thing  belonging  to  this  subject 
is  interesting  to  him,  and  will  yidd  him  matter  of  en- 
tertainment and  instruction.  With  the  old  man  in 
Terence,  he  says,  homo  sum,  nUUl/umaniameaUanm 


LECTURE  LI. 

No  sooner  do  men  find  that  tliey  can  subsist,  than  they 
discover  a  desire  to  improve  their  situation  and  in- 
crease their  accommodations.  If  the  present  itende^ 
ratum  be  not  to  be  found  at  home,  they  will  look  for  it 
abroad;  and  there  is  no  situation  man  ever  yet  arrived 
at,  or  probably  ever  will  arrive  at»  in  which  he  can 
entirely  acquiesce,  so  as  to  look  out  for  no  farther  im- 
provements.  This  endless  craving,  to  which  the  na- 
ture of  man  is  subject,  together  with  the  activity  of  the 
human  genius,  gave  rise  to  commerce^  by  which  man- 
kind are  supplied  from  abroad  with  the  conveuiences 
which  they  could  not  find  at  home. 

By  commerce  we  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with  the 
terraqueous  globe  and  its  inliabitants,  which  tends 
greatly  to  expand  the  mind,  and  to  cure  us  of  many 
hurtful  prejudices,  which  we  unavoidably  contract  in  a 
confined  situation  at  home.  The  exercise  of  commerce 
brings  us  into  closer  and  more  extensive  connexioDS 
with  our  own  species,  which  must,  upon  the  whole, 
have  a  favourable  influence  upon  benevolence;  and 
no  person  can  taste  the  sweets  of  commerce,  which 
absolutely  depends  upon  a  free  and  undisturbed  inter- 
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course  of  difierent  and  remote  nations,  but  must  grow 
fond  of  peaccy  in  which  alone  the  advantages  he  enjoys 

can  be  had. 

The  punctuality  essential  to  all  commercial  dealings 
must  inculcate  upon  the  minds  of  all  conceraed  in  it 
the  principles  of  strict  justice  and  honour.    The  only 

inconvenience  is,  lest  a  constant  attention  to  gain 
should  estrange  the  mind  from  the  sentiments  of  gene* 
rosity,  and  lead  to  a  sordid  avarice.  But  they  are  per- 
sons who  deal  in  small  gains,  and  who  are  personally 
concerned  in  buying  and  selling,  that  are  most  liable 
to  this  inconvenience;  whereas  the  large  dealings  of 
merchants  have  often  a  remarkably  contrary  effect.  By 
commerce  numbers  acquire  both  the  wealth  and  the 
spirit  of  princes. 

Trade  and  commerce  were  so  long  confined  to 
the  lower  orders  of  society^  while  all  the  free  and 
the  noble  were  employed  in  hunting,  or  in  war,  that 
the  idea  of  the  former  being  mean  and  illiberal  is  still 
annexed  to  it  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  especially 
in  France'*.  But  the  wealth  and  generosity  of  mer- 
chants have  a  tendency  to  change  these  ideas,  and  the 
sentmients  of  the  majority  will  always  inliuence  the 
minority.  Where  the  greater  number  of  rich  people 
are  in  business,  the  rest  will  be  ashamed  of  being  idle. 
This  they  say  is  the  case  in  Holland ;  and  in  time  the 
business  of  a  soldier  may  come  to  be  as  disreputable 
as  that  of  a  public  executioner. 

•  But  thp  ca<^c  IS  much  otherwise  since  the  Revolution  in  I  rancr. 
The  more  uealiliy  individuals,  having  no  court  to  lookup  tu,  and  no 
titles  of  nobility,  or  any  exclusive  privileges,  to  obtain,  will  employ  liieir 
wealth  in  nttnufactures  and  commerce,  by  which  alone  they  can  mm 
rise  to  much  distinction;  so  that  riches  will  probably  be  an  object  with 
the  French  as  mudi  as  it  ever  has  been  in  England,  or  even  in  HoUand. 

This  was  written  before  Napoleon  was  elected  emperor.— JBrf. 
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'  The  capital,  the  proper,  and  immediate  advaatage 
of  eommefcei  is,  that  it  ^citas  indiutij  and  inereaMt 

labour,  by  the  fruits  of  which  a  nation  may  procure 
themselves  the  conveniences  they  want ;  and  thua  hu- 
man life  he  rendered  much  happier. 

The  benefit  of  oommeroe  arises  firom  the  exchange 
of  vehat  can  be  spared  for  what  is  wanted,  especially 
that  of  provisionSi  or  unwrought  materiaUy  raised 
the  farmer,  living  in  the  country-)  ^  for  manu&otures 
produced  by  those  who  live  in  towns ;  and  the  less 
trouble  there  is  in  making  this  exchange  the  better. 
If  eyery  thing  I  want  is  to  be  had  within  the  ishmd^ 
it*is  not  my  advantage  to  go  abroad  for  it ;  and  if  the 
exchange  could  be  made  without  money,  it  would  be 
better  still.  For  money  is  only  a  conmnience  in 
king  exchang-es. 

.  The  foreign  consumption  of  any  commodity  occa> 
sions  the  increase  of  it,  by  the  encouragement  gi  wi 

to  industry  at  home,  so  that  the  more  there  is  exported 
of  any  commodity,  the  more  will  be  raised  of  it  at 
home ;  which  abundantiy  confirms  the  maxim  of  sir 
William  Decker,  that  It  is  c.vj)orlatio?i  irhich  enriches 
a  natiottf  and  demonstrates,  more  especially,  the  wis- 
dom of  enoouraging,  ps  much  as  possible*  the  expor> 
tation  of  necessaries.  While  the  English  raised  corn 
sufficient  to  supply  other  countries,  they  were  in  no 
danger  of  a  famine  at  home.  But,  before  tiiis,  history 
informs  us  that  they  had  frequent  famines. 

The  abundance  which  the  scriptures  inform  us  kini: 
Solomon  introduced  into  tiie  kingdom  of  Israel,  of  sil- 
ver, and  of  all  things  requisite  to  form  the  conveni- 
ences and  elegancies  of  life,  by  means  of  his  fleets, 
both  on  the  Red  Sea  and  on  the  Mediteiranean,  is  a  ftd, 
similar  to  innumerable  others  which  history  can  exhi- 
bit in  favour  of  commerce.   Many  of  tliese  were  men* 
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tioned  in  the  succinct  account  which  has  been  girea 
of  the  history  of  coiniliQrce;  from  which  we  may  con* 

elude  universally,  that  commerce  never  fails  to  make 
a  people  wealthy,  populousi  and  powerful. 

These  advantages  never  fail  to  attend  commerce 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  whether  it  be  of  that  kind 
which  is  denominated  aclivCy  or  whether  it  b^pa^swe  ; 
that  is,  whether  a  nation,  export  their  own  commodities 

and  manufactures,  or  the  exchanixe  be  made  by  the 
shipping  of  those  countries  with  which  they  have 
dealings.  But  an  active  commerce  is  by  far  the  most 
eidvantageous.  The  very  article  of  nuikino^  and  mana- 
ging the  ships  themselves  employs  a  great  number  of 
luMids;  die  gain  arising  from  die  freight  is  cbnsi* 
derable ;  and  the  naval  force  it  brings  to  a  state  is  a 
vast  accession  of  power,  and  a  great  security  to  it 

.  On  the  other  hand,  a  passive  commerce  may  be  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  be  of  manifest  prejudice  to  a  state, 
just  as  a  private  person  may  spend  his  fortune  in  a 
£EX>li8h  and  extravagant  manner. 

That  commerce  only  can  be  gainful  to  a  nation 
which  promotes  industry,  so  as  to  enable  the  peophs 
to  live  in  affluence  without  exhausting  their  revenues. 
The  most  gainful  commerce  to  a  state,  therefore,  is,  of 
all  others,  that  in  which  we  export  our  own  manu* 
frictures  made  from  home  materials.  For  this  employs 
the  labour  which  is  necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  the- 
unwrought  materials,  the  manufacturing  of  those  ma- 
terials, and  the  exportation  of  the  commodities  which 
ai6  made  from  them. 

In  this  view  also,  fisheries  are  peculiarly  valuable ; 
as,  by  means  of  them,  it  requires  nothing  but  labour 
to  enable  us  to  open  a  very  gainful  market.  Fisheries 
also  promote  navigation,  so  as  to  employ  a  great  num- 
ber of  seamen;  and  in  fact,  it  is  evident  from  the  hi- 
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Story  of  trade,  and  of  all  maritime  powers,  not  one 
excepted,  that  the  estRblishmeiit  of  great  fisheries  have 
always  been  epocha??  of  a  great  trade  and  navi^tion. 

Next  to  the  aportation  of  home  manufactures,  and 
fisheries,  the  importation  of  unwrought  materials  for 
manufactures  is  valuable  to  a  nation.  It  is  better  thaa 
the  importation  of  money :  because  the  manufacture 
of  those  foreign  materials  employs  many  of  our  hands 
at  home ;  and  the  goods  that  are  made  from  them  are 
sure  to  bring  in,  at  the  least,  much  more  than  tiie 
price  of  the  raw  materials. 

The  gain  of  the  merchants,  it  is  said,  is  not  always 
the  gain  of  the  country  in  general.  If,  for  inatance,  a 
merchant  import  foreign  goods,  by  which  the  consumfv 
tion  of  national  manufactures  is  hurt,  though  the  mer- 
chant should  be  a  gainer  by  those  goods,  tlie  state  is 
aloser.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mcrcliant  may  export 
the  manufactures  of  his  own  country,  to  his  own  loss, 
and  the  nation's  gain.  But  if  the  merchants  be 
gainers,  the  consumers, — that  is,  those  for  "\s'ho3e  use 
manufactures  are  established,  having  a  power  of  pur* 
chasing  or  not,  at  pleasare,^mast  be  so  too.  And 
after  sufficient  trial,  it  be  found  that  merchants  im- 
porting foreign  goods  can  sell  those  cheaper  than  the 
manufactures  can  be  bought  at  home,  it  is  an  indica- 
tion that  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  nation  at  large 
to  encourage  such  manufactures. 

Though  exportation  makes  a  nation  rich,  we  are  not 
to  judge  of  the  quantity  of  riches  which  a  nation 
gains  by  trade  from  exportation  only.  The  importatiott 
must  dso  be  considered.  If  these  exactly  balance 
one  another,  nothing  can  be  said  to  be  gained  of*  los^ 
just  as  a  person  is  not  the  richer  for  selling  a  quantity 
of  goods,  if  he  buy  to  the  same  amount  Nay,  though 
the  exportation  be  lessened,  if  the  importation  be 
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lessened  more  than  in  proportion,  it  proves  aa  in- 
crease of  gainful  trade,  notwithstanding  the  decrease 

of  exportation.  This,  however,  is  estimating  the  va- 
lue of  commerce  by  the  mere  increase  of  money.  But 
a  nation  may  flourish  by  internal  commerce  only; 
and  what  is  extermU  commerce  between  two  nations 

not  united  in  government,  would  be  internal  if  they 
should  come  under  the  same  government.  In  every 
fair  bargain,  the  buyer  and  the  seller  are  equally  gain- 
ers, wLctlier  money  be  acquired  by  either  oi  the  par- 
ties or  not. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  confound  the  king's  revenue 
with  the  gain  a  nation  makes  by  its  trade.    No  man 

would  presume  to  say  it  is  more  for  the  public  benefit 
that  the  nation  should  expend  a  million  or  more  every 
year  with  foreigners,  in  order  to  raise  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  to  the  revenue  by  the  customs,  than  to 
save  that  million  or  more  within  ourselves^  and  to  raise 
only  the  hundred  thousand  pounds  some  other  way. 
But  ministers  of  state  are  apt  to  estimate  the  vdluc  of 
every  thing  to  the  country  by  the  gain  it  brrngs,  and 
that  immediately,  to  themselves. 

As  commerce  increases  the  wealth  and  populousness 
of  a  nation,  it  cannot  fail  to  raise  the  value  of  lands; 
so  that  what  is  called  the  landed  interest  is  nearly  con- 
cerned in  the  support  of  commerce.  And  it  may  easily 
be  shown  that  a  decrease  of  commerce  would  more 
sensibly  afiect  the  landed  interest  than  even  the  mer- 
chants, traders,  and  manufacturers  themselves;  as  these 
could  more  easily  transport  themselves  and  their  for- 
tunes into  other  countries,  than  persons  who  had  estates 
inland. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  trade  may  increase  the  value 
of  land,  till  the  value  of  land  become  an  obstruction 
to  the  further  increase  of  trade.    For  certainly,  in  a 
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country  where  the  trade  arises  chiefly  from  its  own 

productions,  as  is  very  much  the  case  with  England,  it 
cannot  exist  if  the  price  of  land  be  exorbitant ;  because 
that  will  raise  the  price  of  all  commodities,  so  that 
tliey  Will  not  liave  the  same  advantages  as  before  in 
foreign  markets.  The  commerce  of  Holland  is  of  a 
different  kind,  as  the  price  of  their  coimnodities  ii 
more  independent  of  their  lands;  but  then  that  kind 
of  commerce  is  very  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  as  the 
materials  of  their  manu&ctores  must  be  supplied  by 
other  nations,  who  in  process  of  time  may  choose  to 
manufacture  them  themselves. 

The  legislature  of  any  country  has  seldom  intSF 
fered  in  ^e  affitiis  of  commerce,  but  commerce  has 
suffered  in  consequence  of  it,  owing  to  the  ig^norance 
of  statesmen^  and  even  of  merchants  themselves,  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  trade.  And  indeed  the  princi* 
pies  of  commerce  are  very  complicated,  and  require 
long  experience  and  deep  reflection  before  they  cm 
be  well  understood.  But  the  famous  English  nao^ 
turn  adf  passed  in  the  time  of  i\e  Commonwealth,  is 
an  exception  to  this  remark.  The  purport  of  that 
act  is,  that  no  nation  shall  be  permitted  to  Import 
into  England  any  co^unodities  but  such  as  are  the 
growth  of  the  country  which  imports  them.  This  act 
was  chiefly  levelled  against  the  Dutch,  who  before 
supplied  the  English  with  materials  for  most  of  their 

manufactures:  but  since  that  time  tliey  have  fetched 
them  themselves  ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  such 
an  increase  of  the  shipping  and  commerce  of  England, 
as  has  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  those  persons  who  projected  that  act.  But  to  make 
such  a  regulation  as  this  beneficial  to  a  nation,  it  must 
be  the  interest  of  other  nations  to  trade  with  it  on  ils 
own  terms,  and  oue  country  must  take  advantage  of 
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the  neoessities  of  others.    The  time  may  come  in 

which  it  will  be  as  politic  to  repeal  this  act  as  it  was 
to  make  it. 

Most  politicians  have  injured  commerce  hj  restrict*  • 

ing,  confining,  or  burthening  it  too  much ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  has  been,  tliat  by  aiming  at  great  im« 
mediate  advantage,  they  have  cut  off  the  very  springs 
of  all  fature  advantage.  The  inconveniences  which 
haye  arisen  to  a  nation  from  leaving  trade  quite  open 
are  few,  and  very  problematical,  in  comparison  of  tiie  . 

manifest  injury  it  receives  from  being-  cramped  in  al- 
most any  form  whatever,  it  may  perhaps  be  admitted 
as  a  good  general  rule,  that  no  restrictions  upon  com- 
merce are  useful  but  such  as  oblige  the  people  to 
increase  their  own  labour,  and  extend  and  improve 
their  own  manufactures.  When  Louis  XIV.  was  im- 
portuned to  admit  the  English  and  Dutch  herring 
boats,  he  said^  "  No,  by  no  means ;  if  my  people  will 
have  herrings,  why  do  they  not  catch  them,  as  the 
English  and  Dutch  do?" 

Colbert,  a  man  of  great  probity,  knowledge,  and 
industry,  was  not  only  disposed,  like  other  European 
ministers,  to  encourage  the  industry  of  the  towns,  more 
dian  that  of  the  country ;  but,  in  order  to  it,  he  was 
willing  even  to  depress  and  keep  down  tiiat  of  the 
country.  In  order  to  render  provisions  cheap  to  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  and  thereby  to  encourage  maau* 
factures  and  commerce,  he  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
corn,  and  thus  excluded  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
from  every  foreign  market  for  the  most  important  part 
of  the  produce  of  their  industry*.  He  would  have 
done  better  to  have  listened  to  (he  advice  of  an  old 
merchant,  who  being  consulted  by  him  about  what  he 

*SmiUi'!>  WiMlth  of  Naliom,\o\.  'm.f.  3. 
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should  do  ia  favour  ot  trade  said,  Laisiez  turn  fmt 
(Leave  us  to  ourselves). 

Great  concerns,  wliicli  require  larg-e  stocks,  and 
unanimity  in  the  conduct  of  them,  must  necessarily 
be  managed  by  companieSt  with  exclusive  privileges. 
Companies  have  doubtless  been  greatly  serviceable  for 
the  advancement  of  national  commerce  in  early  times. 
It  seems  agreed  an  all  hands,  that  if  the  East -India 
and  African  trades  had  not  been  in  companies,  Aey 
.  could  not  have  been  established.  But,  notwithstaud' 
ing  these  effects,  in  process  of  time  commerce  is  gene- 
rally able  to  do  better  without  them ;  and  the  conti- 
nuance of  them  often  becomes  a  great  obstruction  to 
the  trade  being  carried  on  in  its  full  extent  Prif&te 
or  separate  traders  are  universally  known  to  take  mofe 
pains,  and  to  manage  more  frugally,  than  companies 
can»  or  ever  will  be  able  to  do.  It  may,  however,  be 
proper  to  observe,  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes,  ditt 
regulated  companies  have  not  always  one  joint  stock; 
but  in  many  of  them  every  member  trades  upon  his 
own  bottom,  under  such  regulations  as  their  charteii 
empower  them  to  make. 

The  reason  why  companies  are  often  continued 
much  longer  than  the  interest  of  the  trade  requires,  is 
that,  growino^  wealthy,  tliey,  by  lending  money,  or 
Other  means,  become  of  consequence  to  the  goveror 
ment,  which  cannot  well  do  without  them. 

Exclusive  and  coercive  powers  vested  iu  towns  co^ 
porate,  and  subordinate  societies,  have  all  likewise 
been  highly  useful  in  the  infan^  of  trade.  In  the 
turbulent  times  of  tlie  feudal  system  there  could  have 
been  no  security  for  handicraftsmen  and  traders  but  in 
privileged  places,  in  which  they  were  p^)tecled  by 
the  lord  of  the  soil,  and  in  consideration  of  thescrfice 
they  did  him.    But  they  are  now  generally  esteemed 
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an  obstnicticm  to  iV  by  enabling  the  'memben  of  those 

corporations  to  impose  upon  tlieir  fellow-subjectii,  and 
by  discouraging  industry. 

As  commerce  consists  in  the  exchange  one  thing 
for  another,  all  the  laws  which  impede  the  alienation 
of  land,  or  of  any  other  commodity,  obstruct  com- 
merce; besides,  that  they  sink  the  value  of  land* 
Commerce  never  flourished  in  England  till  the  aliena- 
tion of  land  was  made  easy,  by  the  disuse  or  aboli- 
tion of  the  feudal  laws  and  customs,  which  confined  it 
to  the  descendants  of  the  original  possessors. 

All  laws  Mrhich  make  the  naturalization  of  foreigners 
difficult  are  a  discouragement  to  commerce.  To  fo- 
reigners, England  is  indebted  for  all  its  manufactures, 
and  for  all  its  wealth.  And  as  it  is  by  no  means  fully 
peopled,  naturalization  ought  certainly  to  be  made 
as  easy  as  possible. 

No  prinee  can  take  a  more  effectual  method  to  ruin 
the  trade  of  his  dominions  in  a  very  short  time,  than 
by  persecution  on  account  of  religion.  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  absolutely  ruined  the  fine  trade  of  Flanders,  and 
enriched  the  Dutoh  and  the  English,  by  introducing 
the  inquisition  into  those  provinces  of  his  empire. 
The  Protestant  religion  is,  on  many  accounts,  more  fa- 
vourable to  commerce  than  the  Catholic.  In  Protes- 
tant countries  no  persons  are  confined  to  convents  and 
a  sinirle  life ;  and  the  manufacturers  have  not  their 
hands  so  much  tied  up  by  holidays.  The  Japanese 
are  great  sufferers  by  confining  their  trade  to  the 

Chinese  and  the  Dutch,  occasioned  by  the  aversion 
they  have  conceived  for  the  Jesuits.    The  Chinese  are  * 
said  to  gain  a  thousand  per  cent  in  their  trade  with 
Japan,  and  the  Dutch  nearly  the  same. 

In  enumerating  the  things  and  circumstances  which 
are,  or  would  be,  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  com- 
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merce,  it  is  not  improper  to  mention  that  die  amin^ 

mity  of  weights  and  measures,  as  well  as  uf  coios, 
would  greatly  facilitate  general  commerce*  It  seemi 
impossible  to  effect  this  throughout  the  world,  or 
throughout  Europe  ;  but  one  would  think  there  could 
be  no  very  great  difiiculty  to  effect  it  in  any  particukc 
kingdom.   The  uniformity  of  weights  and  mesnm 

would  greatly  facilitate  the  internal  commerce  of 
Great  Britain,  and  this  of  itself  is  certainly  an  objea 
of  oonsiderable  importance. 

As  an  admonition  to  the  English  to  preserve  and 
cultivate  their  commerce  with  the  utmoi>t  attention,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  give*  from  Ander^n^  a  brief 

account  of  the  principal  fluctuations  of  commerce  in  mo- 
dern times.  Who  would  have  dreamed  three  hundred 
years  ago,  that  tibose  ports  of  the  Levant^  from  whescs, 
by  means  of  the  Venetians,  England,  and  almost  all 
the  rest  of  Christendom,  was  suppliedwith  the  spiceSi 
drugs,  &c.  of  India  and  China,  should  one  day  com 
themselves  tobesupplied  therewith  by  the  remote  coun- 
tries of  £ngland  and  Holland,  at  an  easier  rate  tlia& 
they  were  wont  to  have  them  directly  from  the  Em; 
or  that  Venice  should  afterwards  lose  to  Lisbon 
lucrative  trade  of  supplying  the  rest  of  £urope  witk 
them  ?  Or  lastly,  that  Lisbon  should  afterwards  km 
the  same  to  Amsterdam,  or  that  Amsterdam  and  Haer 
lem  should  gradually  lose  (as  in  part  has  already  hap- 
pened, and  is  likely  mote  and  more  to  happen)  tkiv 
famous  and  fine  linen  manufactures  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland?  We  need  not  add  the  various  removes  of  tae 
staple  for  the  woollen  manufiusture,  which  was  tint  ^ 
Venice,  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Lucca,  upon  the  caHy  rc- 
Tival  of  commerce,  after  the  tail  of  the  Western  empire, 
from  whence  the  bulk  of  it  removed  about  eight  hut* 
dred  years  ago  to  the  Netlierlands,  and  from  the  N^ 
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theriands  about  two  hundfed  years  age  into  England; 
or  that  the  great  supply  of  sugars  to  fdl  Europe  should 
go  from  Lisbon  to  London,  and  since,  in  too  great  a 
degrae,  from  London  to  the  ports  of  France.  Fine 
toys,  haberdashery,  jewels,  watches,  hardware,  hats, 
8tocking8|  kc.  from  France  and  Germany  into  England* 
The  YariOttB  removes  of  the  herring  fishery  also  era 
very  remarkable.  These  instances,"  as  Anderson 
justly  subjoinSi  render  several  o(  the  axioms  of  our 
older  writers  upon  commerce  unsafe  to  be  relied  on* 
Even  that  excellent  treatise  of  sir  Josiah  Child  is  al- 
ready somewhat  liable  to  this  caution^  especially  when 
he  is  writing  on  the  Dutch  commerce,  which  was  tfaeii 
in  its  full  perfection,  though  it  has  been  since  consi* 
derably  eclipsed." 
Let  us  not  be  discouraged  by  unsuocessful  attempts 

to  extend  our  commerce  into  countries  yet  unknown. 
£?en  the  abortive  attempts  of  the  English,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Danes,  for  the  hiAerlo  impracticable  north* 

west  and  north-east  passages  to  China  and  India^  have 
been  productive  of  several  new  and  considerable  ^ 
sources  of  oommercey  and  of  the  incr^se  of  navigation 

to  those  northern  countries,  and  to  the  no  small  benefit 
of  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  For  to  those  attempts  are 
owing  the  Greenland  fishery,  the  Hudson's  Bay  trade^ 
and  the  trade  to  Russia  and  Lapland. 

Many  of  the  received  maxims  of  commerce  have 
finr  their  object  Ae  enriching  of  one  nation  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  others,  arising  from  national  jealousy,  as  if 
the  gain  of  one  must  necessarily  be  the  loss  of  the 
other.  But  the  maxim  is  by  no  means  true;  and  on 
Ae  same  prmciple  every  town  in  the  same  country 
might  be  as  jealous  of  its  neighbouring  towns^  as  n»* 
tions  ere  of  their  neighbours. 
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In  reality,  as  1  have  observed  before,  every  fair  bar- 
gain i&  a  gainful  transaction  to  both  the  parties,  and 
eoiiflequentljr  all  nations  are  benefited  by  their  com- 
mercial intercourse.  And  of  the  two,  the  poor  are 
greater  gainers  than  the  rich)  because  the  wants  of  the 
poor  are  of  amove  serious  nature  than  thoseof  the  licL 
The  more  wealthy  any  nation  is,  the  greater  power  it 
wiU  have  to  purchase  the  conunodities  of  other  nations; 
and  no  country  has  so  many  lespurces  within  itself  as 
not  to  stand  in  need  of  others,  at  least  for  superfluities. 

The  happiness  of  all  nations,  therefore,  as  one  great 
community,  will  be  best  promoted  by  laying  aside  all 
national  jeakniay  of  iradey  and  by  each  country  culti- 
vating those  productions  or  manufactures  which  they 
can  do  to  the  most  advantage ;  and  experience,  in  a 
State  of  perfect  liberty,  will  soon  teach  them  what  those 
are.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  only  advantage  will 
be  on  the  side  of  industry  and  ingenuity,  and  no  maOf 
or  nation,  ought  to  wish  it  to  be  any  where  else* 

In  this  natural  course  of  things,  the  connexions  of 
mankind,  in  consequence  of  being  found  advantageous, 
would  be  so  multiplied,  that  they  would  find  a  common 
interest  in  being  at  peace  with  one  another,  and  a  com- 
mon loss  in  hostility.  When  differences  arose  they 
would  find  some  other  method  of  deciding  them  thaa 
by  force,  and  the  world  would  in  time  recover  its  pris- 
tine paradisiacal  state.  The  present  [1792]  commercial 
treaties  between  England  and  France,  and  between 
otiier  nations  formerly  hostile  to  each  other,  seem  ta 
show  that  mankind  begin  to  be  sensible  of  the  folly  of 
'  war,  and  promise  a  new  and  most  important  sera  in  the 
state  of  the  world  in  general,  at  least  in  Europe.  Our 
jealousy  of  trade  operates  to  make  other  nations  poor 
at  our  own  expence.    For  if  it  be  the  wish  of  any 
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people  to  trade  with  another  nation,  it  is  a  proof  that 
Aejr  find  themselves  benefited  by  that  trade. 

If  any  restriction  on  commerce  was  ever  for  the 
interest  of  a  nation,  it  was,  as  I  have  observed,  that 
which  was  in  part  procared  for  this  conntry  by  the  ad 
€f  nmngaium.  It  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  increase 
our  navy^  and  thereby  made  us  more  formidable  in 
time  of  war.  But  this  was  necessarily  at  the  ezpence 
of  the  nation  in  other  respects.  For  it  is  evident  that 
we  were  apprehensive  of  being  served  with  many  com- 
modities by  foreigners  cheaper  than  we  could  be  by 
our  own  people  in  the  natural  course  of  things :  it  was 
therefore  only  another  mode  of  taxing  ourselves  for  our 
drfenee. 

Dr.  Smith  jn^^tly  observes  that  no  regulation  of  com- 
merce can  increase  the  quantity  of  industry,  and  conr 
sequently  the  wealth  of  any  society,  beyond  what  its 
capital  can  maintain.  It  can  only  divert  a  part  of  it  into 
a  direction  into  which  it  might  not  otherwise  have 
gone ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  artificial 

direction  will  be  more  advantageous  to  society  than 
that  to  which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own  accord. 

LECTURE  LIL 

A  GREAT  means  of  the  amazing  increase  of  shipping 
and  commerce  in  modem  times  arises  from  foreign 
Colonies,  of  the  establishment  of  which  the  ancients 
had  no  idea.  They  only  formed  colonies  when  they 
were  overstocked  with  people  at  home ;  whereas  we 
almost  depopulate  ourselves  to  form  them.  They  had 
the  advantage  of  the  settlers  only  in  view;  we,  that  of 
the  mother-country  chiefly.    With  the  ancients,  colo- 

•  Wealth  <^  nation^  vol  it.  p.  177. 
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nies  presently  became  independent  of  their  motheN 
country ;  with  us,  the  connexion  with  it  is  strictly  kept 
up.  The  ancients  defended  their  colonies  from  tlieir 
affection  and  friendship  for  their  former  counti7iiie&; 
we  fight  for  them,  as  for  onr  proper^* 

It  was  the  possession  of  colonies  which  gave  the 
princes  of  Europe  an  idea  ol  the  importance  of  trade* 
Our  wars  are  now  chiefly  oonuneivial  wars;  wheittf 
conunerce  was  never  made  an  affair  of  state  before  tlie 
planting  of  colonies  in  the  last  century.  In  fact,  co- 
.  loniesy  conducted  according  to  the  modem  maxim,  m 
of  their  entire  subserviency  to  their  mother-countiy, 
,  are  distant  nations^  supplied  with  every  commoditj 
they  want  by  their  mother-country,  if  she  can  supply 
them  with  it*  According  to  this  maxim,  in  whicli  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  colonists  are  not  cousidendy 
a  colony  most  never  interfere  with  die  manuftctiini 
of  its  mother-country,  and  all  its  commerce  must  be 
carried  on  by  the  shipping  6f  its  mother-couotry.  The 
inhabitants  of  colonies  must  not  even  fish  upon  their 
own  coasts.  In  short,  on  this  idea,  colonies  can  oaly 
be  for  culture. 

Considering  how  industrious  Ae  people  of  our  co- 
lonies are,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  we  consider  this  their 
situation,  that,  as  the  sagacious  sir  Josiah  Child  maaj 
years  ago  observed,  every  white  man  in  our  colonies 
finds  employment  for  four  at  home.  Now  supposing 
that,  since  his  time,  tliere  may  be  250,000  white  men 
m  all  our  colonies  (exclusive  of  woro^n  and  childroi, 
and  also  of  negro  slaves,  and  including  about  12,800 
sailors  employed  as  well  in  their  own  fisheries  as  in  the 
coasting-trade,  and  in  that  also  about  the  continent  and 
island  colonies,  in  2000  vessels  of  their  own,  great 
and  small),  then  is  employment  given  to  no  fewer  than 
one  million  of  our  own  people  at  home.    And  as  all 
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our  coounerce  with  America,  inclttding  the  negro  trade, 
may  probably  employ  1200  sail  moie  of  our  own  Bri* 
tish  shipping,  and  20,000  sailors,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  vastly  prohtable  these  our  plantations  are  to  us 
in  every  view,  whether  by  setting  to  work  such  im- 
mense numbers  of  our  manufacturers  and  artificers  of 
all  kinds,  or  by  findmg  employment  for  our  sailors, 
sbip-builders,  and  all  the  trades  depending  thereon^. 

Whether  the  maxim  of  the  absolute  subserviency  of 
colooies  to  their  mother-country  be  equitable  or  not,  I 
do  not  here  consider.  But  that  being  allowed,  the 
English  are  justly  charged  with  setting  the  example 
of  several  wrong  steps  with  regard  to  colonies ;  as 
they  first  began  to  refine  sugars  at  St  Christi^her's* 
It  is,  however,  pretty  manifest,  that  a  mother-country 
may  injure  itself  by  an  extreme  jealousy  of  its  colonies* 
This  seems  to  be  clearly  the  case  with  respect  to  Ire- 
land, a  kingdom  dependent  on  £ngiand,  and  therefore, 
in  fact)  much  the  same  as  a  colony  to  it  Ireland 
should  certainly  be  indulged  in  those  branches  of 
trade,  in  which  we  cannot  undersell  the  French,  and 
tiiey  can.   For  the  Irish,  on  account  of  cheapness  of 

living,  it  is  said,  can  undersell  all  the  world.  It 
aeems  likewise  to  be  equally  short-sighted  policy,  to 
prohibit  the,  importation  of  any  Irish  commodities,  as 
skins,  tallow,  butter,  &c.,  on  pretence  that  the  permis- 
sion to  do  it  would  hurt  the  landed  interest  in  Eng- 
land ;  whereas  the  consequence  would  plainly  be,  to 
lessen  tlie  price  of  our  manufactures ;  and  this  would 

*  Thcte  paragraphs  were  written  leng  before  the  kle  Americas  wir, 
and  wera  coyied»  i  believe^  from  PotiMmmi9.  Since  that  war  the  elate 
9i  tbingii  in  tfaoe  respects  is  mucbcfaaiisrd.  1T9S.— But  it  may  not  be 

ambs  to  preserve  the  remembratioe  of  a  former  state  of  things  asd  of 
tiie  maxims  adapted  to  it.  The  same  will  apply  to  the  oeit  paiagiapb 
lelating  to  IieUnd,  now  united  to  £aglaiid««-ilMcr.  Edit, 
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increase  our  exportations,  commerce,  and  wealth,  and 
coosequendy  raise  the  value  of  land,  so  as  to  be  a 

much  greater  advantage  in  the  end,  than  any  thiaj 
that  could  accrue  from  the  present  sale  of  part  of  its 
produce  at  a  little  higher  price.  So  that  Mr.  Postle- 
thwaite  seemed  with  reason  to  say,  that  preventing  the 
exportation  of  cattle  from  Ireland,  in  order  to  encou- 
rage home  consumption^  arises  from  mistaking  the  lii- 
ture  of  trade ;  that  this  monopoly  of  cattle  in  the 
hands  of  the  landholders  is  both  unjust  with  respect 
to  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  its  benefit  to  the  hind- 

holders  themselves  only  ima<Tinary. 

Little  did  Great  Britain  think  of  the  price  they  were 
to  pay  for  their  foreign  colonies  in  Nordi  America. 
For  to  this  account  we  must  put,  besides  the  cxpcnct 
of  planting  them  (which  indeed  was  so  small  as  to 
give  this  country  very  little  original  claim  upon  them)^ 
both  the  expence  of  deiending  them,  and  tiiat  of  the 
war  in  whidi  we  lost  them.  The  war  before  the  la«t, 
which  Was  undertaken  on  account  of  the  colonies,  coit 
Great  Britain  upwards  of  90  millions.  The  Spaiush 
war  of  1739  was  principally  undertaken  on  their  a^ 
county  in  which  Great  Britain  spent  upwards  of  40 
millions.  If  we  call  the  whole  only  100  millions,  aod 
add  to  it  the  expence  of  the  last  war  with  the  colonies 
and  their  allies,  we  may  say  that  they  have  been  the 
cause  of  our  expending  no  less  than  250  millions. 
Such  is  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  great  nations ! 

Man^y  as  a  commodity  which  is  a  convenient  snb- 
stitute  for  other  commodities,  is  of  eminent  use  in  com- 
merce ;  and  a  variety  of  circumstances  relating  to  it 
deserve  the  attention  both  of  the  historian,  who  takes 
notice  of  the  state  of  trade  and  commerce  in  diiferent 
countries^  and  of  the  politician,  who  would  favour  | 
commerce. 
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if  all  men  could  conveniently  exchange  what  they 
baye  for  what  they  want,  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  money.  But  they  sometimes  want  to  purchase  a 
little  more,  and  sometimes  a  little  less,  than  any  par- 
ticular quantity  that  tiiey  can  conveniently  part  with. 
Also  sometimes  they  have  a  superfluity,  which  would 
perish  in  their  hands,  and  they  do  not  care  to  give  it 
without  some  equivalent 

In  this  case  it  was  very  desirable  to  find  something 
that  was  not  perishable,  and  at  the  same  time  of  easy 
conveyance,  which  might  be  considered  as  the  repre^ 
sentative  of  value  in  general.  But  nothing  would 
have  been  chosen  for  this  purpose  :it  first  but  vvlKit  had 
some  intrinsic  value  to  recommend  it,  a  substance 
which  had  uses  of  its  own.  Several  things  have  been 
applied  to  this  purpose  in  different  countries,  and  at 
ditierent  times.  But  the  metals  have  been  generally 
found  preferable  to  every  thing  else,  especially  copper, 
silver,  and  gold.  To  save  the  trouble  of  weighing 
the  quantity,  and  examining  the  purity,  of  these  metals, 
the  generality  of  nations  have  fallen  into  the  method 
of  stamping  them ;  but  the  Chinese  still  take  them  by 
weight. 

The  following  are  the  principal  circumstances  re- 
lating  to  the  price  of  commodities.  As  the  price  of 
things  cannot  rise  where  there  is  no  desire  to  purchase, 
so  let  that  desire  be  ever  so  great,  the  price  cannot  ex* 
ceed  what  those  who  want  can  afford  to  pay.  The 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  therefore,  as  sir  James 
Stewart  says*,  must  depend  upon  the  faculties  of  the 
buyer ;  that  is,  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  people.  In 
the  greatest  famine,  even  bread  can  never  rise  above 
that  price.  For  then  the  conmion  people  must  actually 
die. 
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The  price  of  tilings  does  not  always  depend  upon 
the  labour  bestowed  upon  theoL  For.  aometimei  t 
manufacture  is  raised  by  those  who  only  amuse  thfiD- 
selves  with  it,  or  who  have  no  other  use  for  their  time. 
Henee  the  cheapness  of  all  sorts  of  country  work  is 
former  times,  and  of  the  work  of  nuns  at  present. 

The  price  of  any  thing  in  money,  or  goods,  depends 
upon  competition,  or  the  demand  there  is  £br  it  Whet 
any  thing  is  much  wanted,  a  great  price  will  be  givcB 
for  it ;  but  when  few  want  it,  and  the  owner  must  part 
with  it,  he  will  be  willing  to  sell  it  for  little. 

Price,  however,  supposes  alienation;  and  a  com- 
mon standard  of  value  supposes  a  frequent  and  fami- 
liar alienation.     What  answer,"  says  sir  James  SIbv- 

art*,  "  would  a  Scotch  Highlander  Iiave  given  fiftf 
years  ago,  if  he  had  been  asked  for  how  much  he  sold 
a  quart  of  his  milk^'a  dozen  of  his  eggs,  or  a  load  of 
his  turf."  They  bore  no  determinate  price,  beca« 
they  were  not  sold.  Where  the  inhabitants  are  fed 
almost  dtrecdy  from  the,  earth,  the  demand  for  gnn 
in  the  public  market  will  be  but  little,  and  cons^ 
quently  the  price  low,  whether  there  be  little  mooej 
in  the  country,  as  in  Scotland  formerly,  or  mfucb,  as  ia 
the  Indies. 

Let  the  specie  of  a  country  be  ever  so  much  aug- 
mented or  diminished,  commodities  will  still  rise  sod 
fall  according  to  the  principles  of  demand  and  coBh 
petition;  and  these  will  consequently  depend  upoa 
the  inclinations  of  those  who  have  property,  or  uj 
kind  of  equivalent,  to  give,  but  never  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  coin  they  are  possessed  of.  At  a  time  when 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  abounded  in  wealth,  whoi 
every  rarity^  and  the  works  of  the  choicest  artists, 

•  Political  (Eem^my,  vol.  i.  p.  3S9. 
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were  carried  to  aa  excessive  price,  an  ox  was  bought 
for  a  mere  trifle^  and  grain  was  cheaper  perhaps  than 
it  was  eyer  in  Scotland*. 

If  money  be  above  the  proportion  of  industry,  it 
will  have  no  effect  in  raising  prices,  nor  will  it  enter 
into  circulation.  It  will  be  hoarded  up  in  treasure^ 
"fv  here  it  must  wait  not  only  the  desire  of  the  proprie- 
tor to  consume,  but  of  the  industrious  to  satisfy  that 
desire.  There  never  can  therefore  remain  in  circulation 
more  than  a  quantity  nearly  proportionate  to  the  con- 
sumption of  the  richy  and  the  industry  of  the  poor*. 

The  first  maxim  with  respect  to  money,  the  standard 
of  all  commodities,  is,  that  the  nominal  species  of  it 
should  be  subject  to  as  little  variation  as  possible.  To 
laise  the  nominal  value  of  money  may  serve  a  par- 
ticular emergence,  within  a  state,  because  people  will 
sell  their  commodities  for  the  same  words,  as  it  were, 
without  regard  to  the  meaning  of  them,  at  least  for 
some  time.  Thus,  it  was  observed  in  the  last  year 
of  Louis  XIV.,  that  when  the  coin  was  raised  three- 
sevenths,  the  prices  of  things  augmented  only  one- 
seventh.  But  with  regard  to  foreign  connexions,  a 
prince  only  cheats  himself  by  that  means.  Foreig-ners 
will  take  advantage  of  the  illusion,  whilst  it  lasts,  and 
buy  their  goods  with  their  own  bad  money ;  and  the 
par  of  exchange,  which  regulates  the  commerce  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  depends  entirely  upon  the  relative 
intrinsic  value  of  the  coins  of  different  nations,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  currency  where  tbey  are 

coined. 

France  robs  her  subjects  by  debasing  the  standard 
of  the  coin,  and  then  pays  her  debts,  and  afterwards 
sometimes  raises  the  standard  again.      But**  says  sir 

•  Polkkal.  (Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  403.      f  J^^id*  P* 
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James  Stewart*,  "  three  inconveniences  tbllow  on  this: 
firaty  it  distarbs  the  idea3  of  the  whole  nation  with  re- 
spect to  valuey  and  gives  an  advantage  in  all  bargabi 

to  those  who  can  calculate,  over  those  vvlio  cannot 
Secondly,  it  robs  the  whole  class  of  debtors  when  the 
standard  is  taised,  and  it  robs  tfie  whole  class  of  cre- 
ditors when  it  is  debased.  Thirdly,  it  ruins  credit; 
because  no  man  will  borrow,  or  lend,  in  a  country, 
when  he  cannot  be  sure  of  receiving  back  the  value  of 
Itis  loan,  or  of  being  in  a  capacity  of  clearing  himael^ 
•  ''^y  P^^y'^o  back  the  value  lie  had  borrowed." 

It  has  been  a  false  maxim  of  many  princes  and  po- 
liticians, to  endeavour  to  keep  all  the  coin  they  can 
within  their  own  territories.  The  attempt  is  absolutely 
fruitless,  and  if  it  could  succeed,  would  really  be  pre- 
judicial to  commerce,  and  the  true  interest  of  the  state. 
Where  there  is  money,  and  commodities  are  wanted, 
it  will  be  exchanged  for  them ;  and  there  are  so  many 
ways  of  conveying  it,  that  no  power  on  earth  can  pre- 
vent the  circulation.  Besides,  money  can  never  abui' 
don  a  nation,  where  there  are  people  and  industry. 
Industry  will  raise  manufactures,  and  manufactures 
will  command  money.  Nay,  since  a  great  aocumob- 
tion  of  money,  which  is  the  universal  consequence  of 
an  increase  of  industry  and  manu£Eu:tures,  necessarily 
checks  the  growth  of  manufactures,  by  increasing  Ate 
price  of  labour,  it  ought  rather  to  be  the  aim  of  tbe 
politician  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  current  money 
in  the  kingdom,  since  otherwise  our  poorer  neighboon 
will  always  be  able  to  undersell  us. 

The  only  inconvenience  attending  a  small  quantity 
of  current  money  in  a  state  will  be  felt  in  wars,  or  tra- 
velling abroad,  where  monej  must  be  raised  at  heme 

*  PoUlkal  (Ecmum^,  voi  u.  p.  67. 
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to  be  expended  abroad.  For  it  is  certain,  lliat  were 
a  nation  ever  so  rich  in  commodities,  it  could  nor  car^ 
ry  on  a  foreign  war  without  money :  for  men  cannot 
carry  commodities  for  their  subsistence  alongr  with 
tkem.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  more  money  they 
can  raise  at  home,  and  cany  along  with  them,  with 
which  to  purchase  those  necessaries,  the  more  advan* 
tage  they  wiil  have. 

In  this  view  therefore,  only,  viz.  in  case  of  neces- 
sary exp>ences  abroad,  is  it  of  consequence  that  what 
is  e^enerally  called  tlie  balance  of  track  should  be  in 
favour  of  a  nation,  for  certainly  that  nation  which 
saves  the  most  money  by  its  trade  will  always  be  the 

most  powerful.  It  wiil  liavc  what  some  call  the  must 
conventional  riches ;  and  hence  riches  are  called  the 
sinews  of  war.  Otherwise  a  nation  might  be  much 
happier  at  home  if  they  received  no  money,  but  only 
the  commodities  they  wanted,  in  return  for  those  they 
raised  and  exported  themselves. 

On  the  contrary,  where  there  is  no  industry  and  ma- 
nufactiircs,  it  is  iiiipossible  to  retain  money.  For  above 
1 000  years,  the  money  of  Europe  has  been  tiowing  to 
Rome  by  open  and  sensible  currents  ;  but  it  has  been 
emptied  by  many  secret  and  insensible  ones;  and  the 
ivant  of  industry  and  commerce  renders  the  papal  ter- 
ritones  at  present  the  poorest  in  all  Italy.  Again,  what  . 
immense  treasures  have  been  expended  by  many  na- 
tions in  Flanders  since  the  Revolution !  More  money 
perhaps  than  the  half  of  what  is  at  present  in  Europe. 
But  what  is  now  become  of  it? 

It  is  by  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  quantity  of 
money  in  a  state,  that  the  balance  of  its  trade,  or  its 
gain  or  loss  by  trade,  is  generally  estimated ;  and  as 
superior  industry  will  draw  a  superior  quantity  of 
money,  there  seems  to  be  some  foundation  for  the 

2  F 
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Biaxim.  But  then  it  oi^y  shows  the  balance  when 
left  to  its  Mtaral  ooume.  The  fipamsh  fnisusen^  b; 
prohibiting  due  exportatioii  of  coin,  m  fiftol  impof^ 
rifihed  their  coantrj.  As  the  Spaniards  couW  not  ex- 
change it  lor  eoinnodities,  it  was  Ao  thttm  w  useku 
incumWanee.  Nay,  kwas'WoneAaiianiiieBiBhniiee; 

as  it  raised  the  price  of  all  things  at  home,  it  mnM 
it  impossible  for  them  to  establish  o&y  nmmhctmm 
which  could  be  sold  in  a  fereigii  Miket 

The  increase  of  moiiiey  in  a  country  has  a  favourable 
opmtion  &r  a  time,  becaose  it  fint  comes  inis  tbe 
hands  of  those  who  are  thereby  enabled  to  posdbie 
the  produce  of  the  ground,  or  naau&cliires,  at  a 
higher  price  than  had  been  given  for  then  beivt; 
and  this  enables  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  tD  »• 
crease  their  stock.  But  when  tiiG  price  of  every  thifig 
k  again  fixed,  the  increased  ^juantilj  of  coin  oslf 
adds  to  the  load  of  every  man  who  carries  it  to  swrkct: 
and  if  it  was  a  thousand  times  more  than  it  is,  it  n  uuid 
be  only  so  much  the  greater  bnrdien,  unless  it  esuld  be 
eicported  for  something  of  intrinsic  value. 

When  mom^  begins  to  leave  any  countryt  the  pre- 
ceding operation  is  mnened.  The  fSurmer  and  nMi* 
facturer,  not  being"  able  to  get  the  usual  prices  fortknr 
commoditieSf  W&  discouraged  from  raising  them,  afid 

unpromment  and  popnlaiaon  will  fcr  a  time  go  bsck* 

wards. 

The  great  advantage  which  accrued  to  Europe  iiosi 
liiie  diseoveiy  of  America,  evosc  not  hem  the 

quantity  of  gold  and  silver  with  which  it  suppW 
ttSy  but  firom  new  artiK^es  of  consumption  and  loaBu- 
factorep  and  still  more  firom  the  spirit  of  indneliy  whiek 

it  excited  among'  the  different  European  nations,  bj 
supplying  them  with  a  new  market  for  their  cosmm^- 
dities. 
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It  is  peculiar  to  this  country  to  charge  nothini^  fof 
the  coinage  of  money»  whereas  ia  Fraoce  it  pays  ^  per 
cfint  This  ia  a  means  of  preserving  the  Frenoh  eoi« 
more  than  the  English.     Nobody,  I  believe,  "  says  sir 
James  Stewart*,   ever  imports  louis  d  ors  to  be  corned 
in  theEnglish  mint,  notwidistanding  the  benefit  there  is 
in  importing  gold  into  England  from  France,  where  the 
proportion  of  the  metals  is  lower ;  yet  aotlimg  more 
common  than  to  carry  guineas  to  every  foreign  mint 
at  the  bare  price  of  bullion."  This  is  there  ason  why 
so  little  Enrrlisli  coin,  and  so  much  French  coin,  is 
found  in  circulation  ia  countries  foreign  to  botii  ndr 
tions.     Louis  d'ors/'  he  says,   in  consequenoe  of  the 
price  of  coinage,  pass  current  almost  every  where  for 
more  than  their  intrinsic  value,  ev^  when  compared 
with  the  coin  of  the  very  nation  where  they  cireulate 
without  the  sanction  of  the  public  authority.  Thus  no 
French  coin  is  melted  down,  and  when  the  balance  of 
foreign  trade  is  favourable  it  returns  home." 
^  It  is  no  manner  of  difference  to  France/^  hesays 
to  receive  for  the  balance  of  her  trade  a  hundred 
pounds  of  her  own  louis  d'ors,  or  a  hundred  pounds 
of  standard  gold  bullion,  at  such  time  as  bullion  is 
commonly  carried  to  the  mint,  })ecause  the  one  and  the 
other  will  answer  the  same  occasions,  both  in  the 
Paris  market  and  in  most  trading  towns  in  Enrope." 


LECTURE  LIU. 

To  persons  in  trade,  money  yields  as  proper  a  pro* 
duce  as  lands  do  to  husbandmen.  Hence  the  use  of 
it  bears  a  price,  as  well  as  the  use  of  land.  And  interest^ 

*  Poiiikai  iM^ononnft     ii.  p.  bQ.  f  ibid,  p.  61. 
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which  is  the  price  of  money,  the  universal  represen- 
tative  of  coDUiMKiitieSi  is  justly  called  the  baromeler  d 
a  flttae,  showing  veiy  neariy  the  comparative  state  of 
the  commerce  and  riches  of  the  nation. 

The  lownesa  of  interest  is  almost  an  infallible  sign 
of  the  floarishing  state  of  a  people.  It  proves  the  in- 
crease of  industry,  and  a  good  circulation  through  the 
whole  state,  to  little  less  than  demonstratioB.  And 
though  a  sudden  check  to  commerce  may  have  a  mo- 
mentary effect  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  easily  distia- 
guished  from  ihe  former.  Almost  all  other  meaoi  of 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  trade  in  a  nation  are  vcfT 
fallacious.  The  number  of  tons  of  shippings  wlacb 
some  have  reoourse  to  for  that  purpose,  swords  a  terf 
imperfect  rule  to  judge  x>f  the  real  riches,  or  trade»of 
two  nations ;  for  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  diffe- 
rence of  bulk  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  cbmmodilies. 
■  High  interest  of  money  arises  firom  three  cirem- 
stauces  :  a  great  demand  for  borrowing ;  little  richer 
tp  supply  that  demand ;  and  great  profits  arising  from 
commerce.  AH  those  circumstances  are  marks  of  i 
small  advance  in  commerce  and  industry.  In  a  state 
where  there  is  nothing  but  a  landed  in^rest,  thope  it 
little  frugality,  and  therefore  borrowers  must  be 
numerous ;  whereas,  traders,  having  gain  always  biefore 
their  eyes,  are  saving.  In  a^  moni^  intmat,  dierefoi^ 
there  is  a  great  number  of  lenders,  which  sinks  the  rate 
of  interest.  It  is  needless  to  inquire,  with  respect  to 
the  third  circumstance,  whether  low  interest,  or  low 
profits,  be  the  cause,  or  effect,  with  respect  to  eacli 
other.  They  both  arise  from  an  extensive  commerce, 
fmd  mutually  forward  each  other. 

This  circumstance  clearly  shows  the  low  state  of 
commerce  in  ancient  times.  We  read  in  Lysiajs  ol 
1000  per  cent  profit  being  made  on  a  cargo  of  2  talents 
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sent  to  Qo  greater  a  distance  than  from  Athens  to  the 
Adriatic ;  nor  is  it  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  exor- 
bitant profit  A£?reeably  to  this,  the  interest  of  money 
was  Iiigh  in  ancient  times,  generally  10  or  12  per  cent 
Where  there  is  an  extensive  trade,  merchants  will  en- 
deavour to  undersell  one  another,  and  manage  every 
tliinir  in  the  cheapest  manner  possible,  so  as  to  get 
handsome  fortunes  by  small  prohts  and  large  deal- 
ings. 

In  China  the  legal  interest  of  money  is  30  per 
cent*.  This  is  said  to  be  the  medium  between  the 
rent  of  good  lands  and  the  gains  of  commerce  f.  But 
the  same  authority  says,  that  money  laid  out  on  lands 
or  houses  brings  at  the  most  10  per  centj.  Fifty  per 
cent,  therefore,  must  be  the  medium  profit  of  com- 
merce in  that  country. 

Though  an  extraordinary  quantUy  of  money  unem- 
ployed, and  particularly  a  sudden  acquisition  of  money, 
may  for  a  time  produce  a  lowness  of  interest,  as  was 
the  case  in  Spain  upon  tlie  discovery  of  America,  it 
does  not  theretbre  tbllow,  that  wliere  there  is  much 
money,  interest  will  be  low.  The  circumstances  men- 
tioned Libove  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Inter- 
est at  Batavia  is  10  per  cent,  and  in  Jamaica  6  per 
cent,  though  those  places  abound  more  in  coin  than 
London  or  Amsterdam. 

Whatever  occasions  the  hoarding  of  money  tends  to 
lessen  the  rate  of  interest  General  frugality  has  the 
same  effect  In  this  state  of  things,  many  will  be 
able  to  lend,  and  few  will  be  disposed  to  borrow. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  more  reason  why 
goreniment  should  fix  the  interest  of  money,  than  the 
price  of  any  other  commodity.  The  real  value  oi"  this, 

*  Mimoiret  iur  la  ChinaU,  vol.  iv.  p.  S$6. 
t  Ibid.  p.  341.  X  Ibid.  p.  3S5. 
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m  wail  as  oi  every  thing  else,  is  best  found  hy  tke 
want  of  it;  add  to  this,  government  itself  meatcefr 
form.  For,  by  one  means  or  other,  the  state  bbuI 
always  give  the  price  at  which  the  money-holder  is 
willing  to  part  with  it  En^and,  towards  the  dwrf 
the  last  war,  [1782,]  borrowed  at  much  more  than  1^ 
interest)  though  it  was  nominally  at  less;  for  the  mmis- 
itn  gave  various  advaotagea  to  diose  who  were  wiDiig 

to  lend  them  money.  There  may  be  a  convenieici 
in  having  a  determinate  meaning  to  the  term  ihUT' 
erif  where  it  is  not  defined  by  the  parties  thenudia; 

but  this  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  its  actoal 
value,  and  vary  with  it  When  persons  went  monef, 
and  thereto  of  iotereat  is  low,  they  tnust  notonlypsj 

the  real  value  of  it,  but  they  must  likewise  iiidemnitj 
the  lenders  for  the  risk  they  run  in  breaking  the  lav. 
•  As  money  is  a  nqpraienlative  of  oemaaoditic8»  «o 

bills  are  a  representative  of  money ;  and  as  money  is  of 
BO  use  when  it  cannot  be  exchanged  for  commodities 
so  are  bills  of  no  use  when  timy  cannot  be  excfaanfed 
fcr  money.  But  since  the  value  of  bills  with  respectto 
money  is  fiaced,  every  bill  represents  a  curtain  absolute 
snas;  and  die  proportioii  betweem  imney  and bdhii 
not  variable,  like  the  proportion  between  money  and 
connnodities.  There  is  no  danger  of  a  oountry  beisg 
overstocked  with  bills  when  there  is  no  finand  iadise- 
ing  them,  since  no  bill  is  drawn  unless  the  value  ei- 
{tfessed  in  it  be  forthcoming*  The. only  danger  antes 
from  persons  promising,  in  die  fbim  of  a  btU  erail^ 
more  then  they  may  be  able  to  pay  at  the  time  pri> 
mieed»  And  while  a  man^  credit,  or  dmt  of  a  biaki 
is  good^  their  promissory  notes  will  cireulaAe  emcdf 
like  cash,  without  any  thing  being  represented  bj 
them.  But,  provided  paper  credit^  public  or  private, 
be  kept  within  tolerable  bounds,  and  the  public 
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private  funds  be  able  to  answer  any  demands  that  may 

be  made  upon  them,  it  is  so  far  from  being  an  obstruc- 
tion to  commerce,  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  it 
It  operates  in  the  same  manner  as  the  increase  of  mo- 
ney, and  hath  the  same  efFeets,  in  promoting  industry, 
and  bnnofinff  about  a  more  flourishing]:  state  of  the 
people*  But  then  this  can  never  be  the  case  for  any 
considerable  time,  and  in  any  eminent  degree,  except 
in  opulent  and  commercial  countries,  and  in  those 
only  in  Which  the  liber^  of  the  whole  people  is  invio- 
lably established. 

Voltaire  acknowledges  the  iiuportaiice  of  paper 
credit,  when  he  says,  "  We"  (viz*  the  French)  "  begin 
to  form  funds  of  mortgage,  as  among  the  English 
and  if  in  a  state  purely  monarchical,  these  circulatory  . 
Botes  could  be  introduced,  which  at  least  double  the 
wealth  of  England,  the  administration  of  France  would 
acquire  its  last  degree  of  perfection. 

The  history  of  the  JMissmppi  Scheme  in  France,  and 
thai  of  the  South  Sea  Company  in  Englaiid^  demoa- 
fltrate  the  ill  consequences  of  the  too  great  extension 
of  paper  credit.  It  is  not,  however,  absolutely  neces- 
SBiy,  though  it  be  convenient,  that  there  be  actual  cash 
in  every  country  sufficient  to  answer  the  paper  credit 
of  it*  If  there  be  commodities  to  answer  it,  it  is  the 
same  thing  in  fact.  In  that  case^  notes  are  only  a 
Hiore  perishable  kind  of  money.  They  represent  com- 
modities  immediately  without  the  intervention  of  real 
coin.  The  state  of  the  colonies  in  North  America 
before  the  Revolution  demonstrates  this. 

It  is  said  that  all  the  money  which  the  North 
American  colonies  could  possibly  get,  centred  in 
England*;  so  that  scarce  they,  or  any  of  the  American 

♦  Dr.  Fmnklin,  on  his  examination  at  the  bv  of  the  Cmmem  in 
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colonies,  knew  the  ose  of  gold  and  silTer  passing  it 
current  pa]rfnent   They  were  obliged  to  invent  a 

minal  medium  ot  exchange,  viz.  bills  issued  by  puUic 
authority,  which  went  as  low  as  sixpence*  This 
money  served  all  the  common  uses  of  geld  and  silver 
money*;  and  notwithstanding  this  seeming  inconte- 
nience,  these  people  increased  most  a^nishingly  is 
numbers  and  riches,  being  furnished  with  all  the  cos* 
veniences  of  life,  capable  of  fitting  out  fleets,  funusii- 
ing  and  feeding  armies,  and  all  without  gold  or  silver. 
The  Portuguese  have  gold  and  diamonds  in  p-eat 
quantities  in  Brasil ;  but  the  people  are  tew,  iU  lied,  and 
ill  clothed,  nor  are  they  capable  of  fitting  ont  flseti, 
or  furnishing  or  maintaining  armies. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place,  though  I  be 
writing  for  the  use  of  the  historian,  and  not  of  the 
merchant,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general  nature  of 
change,  as  the  knowledge  of  it  is  necessary  to  uad^ 
stand  what  writers,  even  in  an  historical  view,  say  upoe 
the  subject.  •  j 

When  two  countries  have  equal  demands  upon  one  | 
another,  that  is,  when  neither  country  receives  more 
goods  from  the  other  than  what  it  returuis  to  the  amouut  i 

irS5,  stil«d  ^  the  amouiit  of  one  yeii^s  Importe  into  Piemiitylvinia^  hm 
Brit^  to  be  above  50D|000  pounds,"  and  ^  thp  prodiioe  exported  to  fti- 
tain  40,000  pounds.** 

He  further  represented  the  produce  of  that  colony  as  **  earned  to  tin 
West  Indies,""  and  eventually  **  to  different  parts  of  Europe,  as  SptSi 
Portugal,  and  Italy.  Tn  all  which  places,"  he  adds,  "  we  rcociwcitbff 
money,  bills  of  excJi.ui-c,  or  rommoditice  tliatsuit  for  remittance,  which, 
togpthcr  with  all  the  protitisoii  ihc  ludubtry  of  our  noerchants  nnd  niarintrf, 
and  the  freights  made  by  thrir  ship«;,  centre  finally  in  Britain  todisdsv^ 
the  balance."  See  A  ColUition  oj  }\iptrs^  1777,  p.  00. — Juf, 

•  "  The  prohibiLiya  ui'aiakin^  paper  nioiiey,*' connecteti  with  "ihere^ 
Straints  lately  laid  on  tlicir  trade,  by  which  tlie  bringing  of  foreign  gold 
and  silver  into  the  colonies  was  prevented,**  are  described  by  Dr.  Frank-  | 
lin  among  the  **  causes  which  bad  **  greatly  lessened  their  respect  kt 
parliament.*^  See  Ibid.  p. 
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of  ill  its  own  commodities,  the  exchange  is  said  to  be 
at  par.  There  is  no  occasion  for  cash  in  such  a  com- 
merce ;  a  person  who  wants  to  remit  a  sum  of  money 
can  easily  find  a  person  at  home  who  owes  that  sum 
abroad,  aud  his  correspondent  abroad  may  draw  upon 
him  payable  to  his  neighbour.  The  coin  of  each 
country  in  this  case  only  serves  as  the  medium  of  com- 
putation lu  iidjustintr  the  vuluc  of  comuiodities,  and 
nothing  can  be  gamed  or  lost  by  the  different  price  of 
money  in  either  country.  For  in  that  case,  the  value 
of  every  piece  of  money  is  determined  by  its  own  iu- 
trinsic  goodness  only. 

Supposing  these  two  places  to  be  London  and  Am* 
sterdam,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  trade  to  change, 
su  that  the  merchants  ot  one  of  the^e  places,  e.g,  Lon- 
don, import  more  commodities  from  Amsterdam  than 
they  export  to  it,  a  balance  of  cash  will  be  due  to  Am- 
Sterdam,  which  it  may  not  be  easy  to  onvcy  ,  and  there 
will  always  be  more  merchants  in  London  who  have 
money  to  pay  at  Amsterdam,  than  there  will  be  who  have 
money  to  receive  there.  Consequently,  a  merchant  at 
Amsterdam,  where  there  are  many  bills  upon  London, 
must  pay  a  premium  to  have  those  bills  discounted ; 
whereas  the  few  bills  at  London  upon  Amsterdam  will 
bear  a  higher  price  than  their  real  value,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  persons  who  want  such  bills,  having 
money  to  pay  in  Amsterdam.  In  this  case,  the  ex- 
change is  said  to  be  below  par  at  London,  and  above 
par  at  Amsterdam. 

It  is  plain  from  these  principles,  that  when  the  ex- 
change is  below  par,  in  any  statr.  that  state  loses  as 
debtor  or  buyer,  and  gains  as  creditor  or  seller.  There 
is  therefore  an  additional  encouragement  to  expor- 
tation where  importation  has  been  excessive,  and  there- 
fore a  constant  tendency  to  a  balance  oi  the  importa- 
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fion  andTciqfHnlalmi  ui  the  fletanl  taaummd  ooui- 

tries  of  the  world. 

Lending'  of  money,  as  well  as  payisg  of  debta, 
equally  tums  the  es^ehaiige  against  a  country^  whiek 
shows  thai  the  exdiange  is  no  role  for  judging  of  the 
prosperity  of  trade*. 

It  mast  be  understood  tliatdiisacoonntof  exchsap 
hasno&ing  to  do  with  die  profit  of  ^bankers.  They 
only  assist  merchants  in  negotiating  their  bills,  and 
must  be  paid  for  their  assistaneey  whedier  the  persons 
who  employ  thesn  be  gainers  or  loaeta  by  their  deat  I 
ings. 


LECTURE  UV. 

Afteb  considering  the  attentioa  that  an  historiaa 
osgbt  to  give  t[>  mfricttUure^  ctmmercef  and  the  arti 

(which  are  universally  considered  as  tlie  principsl 
means  of  raising  all  states  to  their  greatest  perfecUoSi 
in  the  possouion  o£  all  the  neeesaaries  and  ocmvsai- 

ciices  of  life,  that  is,  of  riches^  in  the  only  proper  senst 
of  the  word),  we  are  naturally  led  to  turn  our  atten* 
tion  to  the  consequences  of  this  happy  slatei  at  which 
all  mankind,  and  all  nations,  are  aiming,  in  theiafla. 
ence  it  has  on  the  tempers  and  manners  of  men  with 
respect  to  Yirtne  and  vice^  and  the  reciprocal  influence 
of  diese  affectbns  of  the  mind  upon  the  outward  dih 
cumstances  of  a  people.  It  is  only  the  observation  ol 
historical  tacts  that  can  authorise  us  to  advance  as; 
thing  with  certainty  upon  this  suk^t* 

As  a  rich  and  flourishing  state  of  society  is  the  ob- 
ject of  all  wise  policy,  it  were  absurd  to  suppose  ti^^ 

*  Sir  James  Stewari's  k'oiitucal  Qkontmoff  vai.  i.  {v 
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the  proper  use  of  riches  was  necessarily,  and  upon 
the  whoU)  hurtful  to  the  members  of  it  The  more 
conveniences  men  are  able  to  procure  to  themselyes, 
the  more  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  enjoy  life,  and 
make  themselves  and  others  happy.  The  only  danger 
to  their  virtue  and  their  interest  (which  always  coin- 
cide) is,  lest  through  an  immoderate  indulgence  of 
their  appetites,  men  contract  diseases,  enfeeble  their 
constitutions,  and  shorten  their  lives.  The  gratification 
of  their  taste  for  mere  ornament  in  dress,  equipage,  &C, 
can  do  no  real  harm.  Wants  of  this  kind^  more  than 
all  our  other  wants,  promote  industry,  and  are  a  most 
effectaai  means  of  circulating  wealth.  The  vanify  of 
the  Frenck  makes  them  industrious,  whereas  the  pride 
of  the  Spaniards  makes  them  idle.  It  is  but  a  little  iu 
comporison  that  any  man  could  expend  in  the  indulr 
gence  of  his  appetite  only ;  for  from  this  account  we 
ought  to  exclude  those  expensive  dishes  which  vanity 
and  a  taste  for  elegance  have  introduced. 

It  is  said  that  the  French  baubles,  modes,  and  follies 
cost  England,  in  the  time  of  Colbert^  little  less  than 
8OO9OOO  pounds  a  year,  and  other  nations  in  propor- 
tion. But  if  the  people  who  bought  those  superflui- 
ties had  money  to  spare  for  the  purchase  of  them,  what 
harm  could  there  be  in  indulging  their  fancy  /  Let 
the  people  who  complain  of  such  trifles  make  them 
themselves,  and  enjoy  the  profits  of  the  sale.  It  was 
very  absurd  in  Philip  iV.  of  Spain  to  forbid  his  sub- 
jects  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  as  if  Spain 
had  been  an  indigent  republic.  It  is  perhaps  proper 
to  restrain  luxury  in  China,  because  the  lands  are 
barely  suflicient  to  maintain  their  inhabitants.  But 
ft  were  better  to  have  fewer  people,  and  those  better  ' 
accommodated. 

It  is  said  that  living  in  luxury  tends  to  make  men 
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effeminate  and  cowai'dly.  But  on  the  otlicr  hand,  & 
very  low  and  meagre  diet  is  incapable  of  gifing 
strength  of  body,  and  consequondy  that  fimnns  i 
mind,  wliicli  is  derived  from  what  is  called  better 
living.  luclemeacy  of  weather,  extremity  of  heat  and 
cold,  will  certainly  be  best  borne  by  those  wbs 
have  been  most  used  to  bear  them.  But  as  natuiai 
courage  depends  on  bodily  strength,  and  the  moti?e 
which  men  have  to  exert  it,  siitely  more  spirit  tod 
courage  may  be  expected  from  a  man  who  has  had 
good  nourishment,  and  who  has  something  to  defend, 
than  from  one  who  is  almost  starved,  and  who  hai 
little  or  nothing"  to  fic^ht  for.  The  English  commoa 
people  may  be  termed  rich  and  luxurious  in  compari- 
son with  those  of  the  same  rank  in  France  ;  and  it  b 
thought  that  in  general  they  have  both  more  streagtb 
of  body,  and  more  true  courage. 

Besides,  in  a  country  where  there  are  more  richei, 
tliere  may  generally  be  expected  more  improvements 
of  all  kinds,  and  consequently  more  k^^mledge.  Aad 
knowledge*  employed  in  tfie  defence  of  the  state  is,  is 
effect,  an  addition  of  power.  Thus  the  Romans,  hj 
their  discipline  and  skill  in  war,  held  o^tmany  centa- 
ries  against  the  hardy,  but  ignorant'  savages  cl  tk 

North. 

High  living,  indeed,  certainly  oifeebles  the  bo^t 
and  it  is  the  source  of  many  other  evils;  but  it  is  ftr 
preferable  to  a  state  of  idleness  and  barbarity,  wiiick 
is  generally  the  alternative  of  it  In  a  people  of  tke 
greatest  wealth  and  luxury  there  is  never  found  that 
treachery  and  cruelty  which  characterize  almost  ail 
uncivilized  and  barbarous  states;  but  commonly  a 
hi<Ther  and  juster  sense  of  honour,  and  a  greater  hu- 
manity of  temper.  Between  the  first  and  secood 
Punic  wars,  when  the-  constitution  of  Rome  was  most 
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perfect,  the  practice  of  poisoning  waa  so  common,  that 
dming  one  aeasoiiit  ia  said  die  pmiar  punished  capii* 

tally  for  this  crime  about  3Q00  persoqs  iu  one  part  of 
Italy.  . 

Am  to  the  fimdneas  for  money,  which  is  one  great 

cause  of  rapacious  aud  unjust  metliods  of  obtaining'  it, 
and  consequently  of  much  vice  and  wickedness,  that 
must  be  equsl  where  there  are  equal  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  use  of  it.  "  A  porter",  says  Mr.  Hume, 
is  not  less  greedy  of  money,  which  he  spends  onhacod 
imd  brandy y  than  a  courtier  who  purchases  champai^ 
and  ortolaus."  Nothing-  can  restrain  a  love  of  money 
Ji>ut  a  sense  of  honour  and  virtue,  which  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  abound  most  in  an  age  of  luxury 
and  knowledge.  In  Poland,  where  there  are  the  few- 
arts  and  improvements  of  any  kind,  venality  and 
corruption  prevail  to  the  greatest  degree  imaginable ; 
and  iu  Eugiaud  tlie  electors  are  more  corrupt  than  the 
elected. 

With  respect  even  to  a  taste  for  ornament,  that  in* 

nocent  and  really  useful  branch  of  luxury,  it  appears 
to  be  every  where  equal  to  its  power  of  showing  itself* 
The  Hottentot  is  as  proud  of  his  bladder  fastened  to 
his  hair,  as  the  European  of  any  ornament  he  can  put 
pn.  The  native  Americans  carr]^  jtheir  taste  for  or- 
nament to  the  most  ridiculous  contrivances.  Their 
women,  aud  even  their  meui  were  found  iivith  plates 
of  gold  hanging  from  their  noses  upon  their  upper 
Jip«. 

.  Idleness  is  the  great  inlet  to  the  most  destructive 
vices.   It  has  therefore  been  the  object  of  every  good 

statesman  to  keep  the  bulk  of  the  people  as  much  as 
possible  fully  employed.  The  Romans  always  se- 
'  verely  felt  the  effects  of  a  disbanded  army ;  and  a  pro* 

digious  increase  of  robberies,  aud  public  violence  of 
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erery  kind,  is  always  the  censequence  of  the  Ukeerenl 
with  us.  For  the  same  reason,  a  great  niimber  of  Ufofb 
servants,  who  are  both  Idle  and  Yicioas^  and  who 

have  little  to  do,  are  a  great  nuisance  to  society.  The 
unbounded  violence  of  the  fieiidal  timet  was  coHDittoi 

by  men  who  had  hardly  any  thin^  else  to  do.  Altnoit 
all  the  disorders  ot  the  Roman  state,  towards  the  de* 
cliiie  of  the  republic,  may  also  be  ascribed  to  die  sih 

solute  idleness  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome. 
They  were  maintained  by  distributions  of  com,  for 
which  they  paid  nothing.  Consequently  all  tiUip 
and  husbandry  was  nco  lccted,  and  they  were  at  liberty 
for  any  act  of  violence  they  could  be  instigated  to. 
For  the  same  reason  many  holidays  are  vwf  hurtfai  li 
the  state  ;  and  it  was  an  excellent  law  at  Athens  that 
excused  a  man  from  maiatainiog  his  father  if  he  hid 
taught  him  no  trade. 

Many  states  in  the  early  period  of  their  history  have 
been  remarkable  for  their  frugality  and  virtue^  whicit, 
in  consequ^ice  of  becoming  rich,  have  beeome  sksii- 

doned  to  vices  of  all  kinds.  The  difference  may 
chiefly  be  ascribed  to  their  constant  employment,  sad 
'  an  equdity  of  rank  and  fortune,  in  the  former  gsm. 
This  latter  circumstance  is  of  considerable  conse- 
quence. Where  there  are  no  persons  ot  overgrown 
fiwtunes,  there  is  nothing  greatly  to  exeHe  a  spirit  ef 
envy  and  emulation,  of  ambition  and  rapaciousnesj. 
through  the  iuduence  of  which,  men  overcome  thetr  os- 
tural  aversion  to  other  vices.  In  the  early  timei  sf 
the  Roman  commonwealth  an  heiress  might  safely  l>c 
trusted  with  her  nearest  relation;  but  when  the  man- 
ners of  the  Romans  were  changed,  fliey  were  obligsi 
to  alter  that  law.  In  the  former  period,  the  people 
did  not  even  make  use  of  the  power  they  bad  cod* 
tended  for,  of  choosing  their  magistrates  fims  Adr 
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owii  body  ;  but  afterwards  they  abused  that,  and  every 
other  power. 

ObserratioDS  gimilar  to  these  may  be  made  con* 

cerning"  the  succession  of  princes  in  most  empires. 
The  kings  of  ail  the  twenty-two  dynasties  in  China 
began  with  a  vigorous  application  to  business;  but 
their  successors  grew  more  and  more  effeminate,  til] 
at  last  they  were  dethroned  by  some  enterprising 
usurper. 

The  largeness  of  capital  cities  is  also  a  great  means 

of  promoting"  the  most  destructive  luxury.  In  short, 
luxury  may  be  said  to  be  in  proportion  to  this  circum* 
stance,  together  with  the  inequality  of  fortunes  and  the 
riches  of  a  state.  When  persons  who  liave  wealth  at 
their  command  live  ueai*  together,  they  are  constantly 
and  unavoidably  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  emulation  to 
go  beyond  one  another,  in  every  ailielc  of  extrava- 
gance and  expence.  And  considering  how  many  pin- 
dent  methods  there  are  of  distributing  money,  without 
encouraging  idleness,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  much 
of  it  should  be  squandered  away  to  so  little  purpose. 
The  same  care  and  toil  which  would  raise  a  dish  of 
peas  at  Christmas,  would  give  bread  to  a  whole  family 
during  six  months. 

The  consequence  of  absolute  corruption  and  profli- 
gacy of  manners  is  dreadful  indeed.  It  is  inconsistent 
with  the  very  being  of  civil  society.  Where  the  pas- 
sion for  wealthy  as  the  means  of  luxury,  is  superior  to 
every  other  atiection,  it  is  no  wonder  if  a  man  should 
sometimes  think  it  his  interest  to  sacrifice  his  country, 
and  every  principle  of  honour  and  conscience,  to  it. 

Above  all  other  methods,  the  practice  of  gaming  is 
tlie  greatest  incentive  of  avarice,  profusion,  and  profli- 
gacy of  every  kind.  A  man  who  has  gained  an  estate 
by  die  turn  of  a  die  cannot  be  supposed  to  use  it  with 
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tlie  same  moderation  and  prudence  as  if  he  had  ac- 
quired it  by  his  own  iadustry  ;  and  a  man  who  loses 
an  estate  b]rthe  same  means  sddom  finds  himsdf  <lu> 

posed  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  it  by  any  other,  at 
least|  any  more  honourable.  His  mind  is  then  readj 
to  catch  at  any  method  which  will  enable  him  to  re- 
pair his  fortune  as  expeditiously  as  he  lost  it;  and  il 
bribery  and  corruption  be  necessary^  it  is  to  be  fearei 
he  will  not  make  much  scruple  of  them. 

There  is  no  effectual  melliod  of  restraining  vice  of 
all  kinds  but  by  early  and  deeply  inculcating  the  prin- 
ciples of  integrity,  honour,  and  religion,  on  the  mindt 
of  youth,  in  a  severe  and  virtuous  education.  Alter 
this  they  will  hardly  be  seduced  very  soon ;  and  when 
sobriety  and  virtue  are  become  habitual  to  them,  they 
will  both  find  their  greatest  satisfaction  in  such  a  life 
here,  and  conceive  the  noblest  and  best  founded  hopes 
of  happiness  from  it  hereafter.  And  (notwithstanding 
the  advantages  which  indirectly  accrue  from  vice  and 
folly)  men  of  wealth  and  influence,  who  act  upcm 
principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  conscientious!? 
make  their  power  subservient  to  the  good  of  tlieuf 
country,  are  the  men  who  are  the  greatest  honour  lii 
human  nature,  and  the  greatest  blessing  to  human 
societies. 


LECTURE  LV. 

The  sources  of  general  happiness  in  a  state  mint  not 

always  be  looked  for  in  such  striking  circumstances 
as  government,  religion,  laws,  arts,  and  commerce, 
though  an  attention  to  these  be  allowed  to  be  the  nost 

essential  in  a  "vvell  regulated  state.  Allowing  thes^ 
requisites  to  prosperity  to  be  in  the  best  condition  iiD^ 
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finable,  we  must  wait  till  we  have  taken  a  nearer 
view  oi  a  people,  in  private  and  domestic  life,  before 
we  can  justly  pronounce  whether  they  really  ergoif 
their  situation.  We  must  not  infer  that  because  men's 
liberty  and  property  are  secure,  and  in  a  way  of  being 
advanced,  that  therefore  they  are  happy.  We  must  also 
inspect  their  prevailing  manners  and  customs,  consider 
tliLi  tcrnis  upon  which  conuiioii  acquaintance  live  and 
converse  together,  and  particularly  in  wliat  manner  the 
two  sexes  behave  to  one  another.  Other  objects  of  at* 
tention  are  such  as  may  more  properly  be  said  to 
guard  against  unfaappiness.  These  are  the  things 
which  actually  impart  tlie  chief  pleasures  that  sweeten 
the  cup  of  life,  which  difRise  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness 
over  society,  and  give  a  relish  to  ail  the  advantages 
of  it 

Roth  history  and  experience  inform  us,  that  man- 
kind are  naturally  seihsh,  sensual,  haughty,  over- 
bearing, and  savage ;  and  yet  without  a  spirit  of  mo- 
deration, humanity,  and  condescension,  there  can  be 
no  good  harmony  and  confidence  in  society.  Society* 
therefore,  can  never  arrive  at  perfection  till  those  vices 
to  which  men  are  most  prone  be  either  eradicated  or 
disguised,  and  the  opposite  virtues  either  acquired  or 
counterfeited.  Absolutely  to  eradicate  vices  and  ac- 
quire virtues,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  bulk  of 
mankiiul.  It  is  happy,  tlierefore,  when,  from  a  sense 
of  decency  and  honour,  they  learn  the  art  of  preserv- 
ing the  appearance  of  virtue.  For  if  that  appearance 
be  habitual  and  uniform,  it  will  have  nearly  the  same 
eliect  m  society;  though  the  virtues  themselves  would 
enable  a  person  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
others  with  far  less  pain  and  mortification  to  himself. 

True  poiUtneas  is  the  art  of  seeming  to  be  habitually 
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influenced  by  those  virtues,  and  good  dispositions 4)( 
mind,  which  most  contiibute  ta  the  ease  aad  the  piob 
sure  of  those  we  converse  with.  And  whermr.nstme 
has  given  the  miiid  a  propensity  to  any  vice,  or  auj 
quality  disagreeable  .to  otheiSy  refined  good4»eedisg 
has  taught  them  to  throw  the  bias  on  the  oppodle 
side,  and  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  sentimeats 
quite  contrary  to  those  they  are  naturally .  iadindi 
to. 

The  ancients  knew  little  or  nothing  comparativel/ 
of  true  politeness^  and  hence  we  may  eoneittde  ihej 
had  but  little  enjoyment,  of  society.  The  scurrility 
and  obscenity  which  appear  in  the  most  admired 
Greek  and  liatin  writers  are  abominable.  Thatthcf 
had  no  idea  of  politeness  properly  so  called,  maj  be 
seen  by  another  circumstance.  When  any  thing  ii 
cultivated,  whether  it  be  an  art,  a  scie^oe,  or  a  hnsck 
of  virtue,  its  minute  distinctions  and  subdivisions  opea 
themselves  to  view,  and  are  universally  obsenei 
Thus,  with  us  a  sense  of  honour  and  virtue  aietiD 

tilings ,  with  the  ancients  they  were  the  same  :  whence 
we  may  conclude^  tliat  with  them  they. were  little  cul- 
tivated or  understood ;  and  that  politeness,  whick  d» 
pends  very  much  on  a  nice  sense  of  houour,  as  dis- 
tinct firom  virtue,  could  hardly  be  known  to.  IhoL 
All  the  politeness  and  civility  which  the  andeols  » 
rived  at  was  derived  from  books  and  study.  It  was  a 
saying  of  Mamnder,  that  it  was  not  in  the  pomroi 
the  fffods  to  make  a  soldier  polite.  So  diffetent  ivsr 
their  notions  of  politeness  from  ours. 

Indeed,  the  equality  of  popular  states  is  Tsry  ss^ 
vourable  to  politeness.  The  haughty  republican,  iA» 
is  constantly  engaged  iu  a  fierce  contention  tor  bis 
own  prerogatives,  is  not  likely  to  acquire  a  hsbitii^ 
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oondeacension  to  others;  whereas  in*  monarchies, 

where  all  the  members  of  the  state  are  more  dependent 
on  one  another,— and  especially  in  European  n|on*» 
arehieS)  where  even  the  prince  himself  is  dependent  on 
the  people, — an  habitual  desire  of  pleasing  is  aatnraUy 
generated,  in  which  all  appearance  of  aelfishi^ew>  and 
every  unsociable  di^>osition,  entirely  vanishes,  and 
every  one  seems  to  have  no  other  object  than.tiie  ^ase 
and  the  pleasure  of  others. 

The  perfection  of  complaisance  (though  perhaps 
not  proper  politeness)  is  no  where  to  be  seen  but  in 
China.  There^  fiur  from  being  coiifined  to  this  higher 
ranks  of  uieii,  even  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people 
are  actuated  by  it.  The  many  forms  which  must  be 
observed  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  and  which 

must  be  all  broken  tlirougli  before  persons  can  quarrel 
with  one  another,  contribute  not  a  little  to  preserve  the 
profound  tranquillify  which  reigns  through  the  whole 
of  that  vast  empire.  The  epocha  of  all  the  politeness 
the  Romans  ever  had  was  the  same  with  that  of  the 
establishmept  of  arbitrary  power. , 

Since,  however,  the  members  of  every  republic  are,  in 
fact,clqsely  connected  with,  and  dependent  upon,  one 
another^  and  it  is  peculiarly  the  interest  of  ail  who  are 
candidates  for  office  and  power  to  court  the  good  opi- 
nion of  the  lovirest  vulgar,  i  do  not  clearly  see  why  com- 
plaisance  should  not  gain  ground,  and  become  habi* 
tual,  in  a  popular  state  ;  though  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledgedi  that  that  kind  of  C(»nplaisance  which  is  ao* 
quired  by  courting,  and  adapting  one's  self  to  tiie  taste 
of  the  populace^  is  very  di£ferent  from  that  complai- 
sance w|iich  is  acquir^  by  a  man's  studying  to  re- 
eommend  himself  to  his  superiors.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever,  that  it  was  not  the  form  of  tiieir  government  only 
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that  kept  the  Romans  so  long  strangers  to  true  po- 
liteness. I 

The  Romans  had  none  of  those  diversions  and  amuse- 
ments which,  though  they  contribute  to  the  dissipi*  ' 
iion  of  our  ttme»  do  greatly  promote  the  htinianizatioD 

of  our  manners.    They  had  no  visiting  days,  no  balls 
no  assemblies  of  noblemen  and  persons  oi  distinctioa 
at  ladies'  houses.   The  women  saw"  each  o&er  only  il 
the  showSj  tlie  tlieatrcs,  and  the  entertainments  begun  ' 
by  Nero.  Even  plays  were  seldom  exhibited  at  Rome  | 
in  comparison  of  what  they  are  with  ns.   They  wen 

more  frequent  indeed  at  Athens,  where  gentlemen  were 
not  ashamed  to  dance,  or  even  to  appear.upon  the  stage 
themselves,  and  where  the  manners  of  the  people 

were  infinitely  more  asfrecaljle  tlian  the  manners  of  Lie 
Romans,  who  were  ashamed  of  dancing,  and  who  took 
pleasure  in  nothing  but  manly  eEercises,  shows  of  gift* 
diators  and  wild  beasts. 

The  practice  of  domestic  slavery  could  not  £ul  to 
give  a  savage  turn  to  the  disposition  of  the  free4Mn 
ancients,  and  particularly  of  the  Romans  in  their  latei 
times,  when  they  made  so  much  use  of  slaves*.  Wkl 
humanity  and  delicacy,  of  sentiment  could  be  eipeded 
from  a  people  who  were  not  ashamed  to  suffer  their 
old  and  useless  slaves,  when  worn  out  in  their  seinec^ 
to  starve  on  ah  island  in  the  Tiberf,  as  was  the  cos- 
mon  practice  at  Rome  ?  It  was  a  professed  maxioQ  of 
the  elder  Cato  to  sell  his  superannuated  slaves  «t  uif 
price,  rather  than  maintain  what  he  esteemed  as  tfe^ 

♦  **  The  Romans,"  says  Monttsquieu,  "  In  iiig  accustomed  to  trarapi* 
upon  man k Hid,  ui  die  persons  of  their  children  arid  their  sUnxs,  oxdi 
know  but  very  little  of  that  virtue  which  we  distinguish  by  the  Btaer^ 
hmuBOit^/'  See  Rtmm  AmmU,  1760,  p.  462.— £d{. 

f  Cicero,  somewhere,  imputes  this  practice  to  Cato  the  elder,  and  jiollf 
ceowiree  faiin.-»£f. 
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less  burthen.  A  chained  slave  for  a  porter  was  a  com- 
mon sight  at  Rome.  Vedius  Pollio  used  to  throw  bis 
slaves  who  had  disobliged  him  into  his  iish-ponds,  to 
be  preyed  upon  by  the  mullets.  In  the  Roman  laws 
slaves  were  always  considered,  not  as  men,  having  any 
rights  of  their  own,  but  as  res,  the  mere  property  of 
tlieir  masters*. 

The  feudal  times,  which  succeeded  the  Roman  em- 
pire, were  as  little  favourable  to  politeness  and  the 
true  enjoyment  of  society.    The  first  dawnings  of  po- 
liteness in  later  times  appeared  at  Florence,  about  the 
age  of  Petrarch.    It  was  more  conspicuous  in  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Medici,  and  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  pope 
Leo.    It  then  made  some  figure  at  the  court  of  Spain, 
during  the  flourishing  state  of  that  monarchy ;  but  re- 
ceived its  IcLst  improvements  in  France,  in  the  middle 
and  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  the  French 
are  now  thought  to  have  in  a  great  measure  perfected 
that  art,  the  most  agreeable  of  all  others,  /      de  vivrc, 
the  art  of  society  and  conversation ;  and  they  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  their  taste  for  politeness,  luxury, 
and  entertainments  followed  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
which  they  may  look  upon  as  their  own  forming. 

*  See  on  the  subjects  of  this  paragraph,  supra,  p.  SC,  Note;  Dr.  Ro- 
bertaon's  Sermon,  in  1755,  on  the  Situation  of  the  Wifri4  ai  the  Time  of 
Ckrittt  Appearance,  ed.  pp.  30,  31 ;  Millar  on  Ranks,  1771,  pp.  207  and 
S39  ;  Bbhop  Berkeley's  Akipkron,  did.  v.  sect.  12. ;  Hume  on  the  Popu' 
lomtmrn  of  Antient  Nationx,  discourse  x. ;  and  Bishop  Porteus  on  the  te- 
neficial  Kffccts  of  Christ inmtn,  pp.  16, 17,  aiid  85. 

I>r.  Priestlry,  in  another  place  {Theol.  Rvpos.  vol.  iii.  p.  29),  contrasts 
"that  extensive  and  perfect  iH  imou  ace  which  is  bo strongly  inc  ulcated  in  the 
New  Testament,*'  with  "  that  more  limited  benevolence  which  is  treated 
ot  by  the  heathcQ  moralists,  and  which  admitted  slaves  to  none  of  the 
privileges  of  men."  See  Priestley's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  216,  247« 

The  following  is  Rousseau's  impartial  testimony :  '*  La  philoiophie  ne 
peut  liire  aucun  bien,  que  la  religion  ne  le  &sse  encore  mieux :  et  la 
idigjonen  fait  bcaucoup  que  la  philosophiene  sauroit  faire.**  Emik,tiom, 
iii.  I,  4.— 
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«^IntHereignofLoui8XIIL;'Volteiresay8,^theii^ 

of  men  were  generally  ^ross  and  uncultivated;  a  savage 
pedantry  soured  the  mmds  of  all  the  public  bodies  ap- 
pointed for  the  education  of  youth/  and  even  tho^e  of 
the  magistracy."  It  was  only  under  the  administration 
of  Richiieu  that  the  French  began  to  make  themsehes 
esteemed  every  where  by  their  agreeable  and  polite 
manners,  though  that  ^reat  minister  himself  lived  to 
see  but  little  more  than  the  dawnings  of  the  present 
Bplendour  of  his  nation.  "  He  had  given  balls/'says  the 
same  writer,  "  but  they  were  without  taste,  as  were  all 
the  entertainments  betbre  liis  time."  The  French,  who 
have  since  carried  the  art  of  dancing  to  perfection,  hid 
only  a  few  Spanish  dances  in  the  minority  of  Louis 
XiV.,  as  the  saraband^  the  courante,  &c«;  though  the 
French  vivacity,  and  regard  for  the  fidr  sex,  weretiken 
notice  of  in  a  much  earlier  period.  And  one  may 
almost  judge  of  the  politeness  of  a  people,  and  of  all  »- 
finements  in  their  behaviour,  from  this  single  ditmi' 
stance,  viz.  the  treatment  of  women  among  them. 

Where  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes  is  open,  it 
is  impossible  but  that  there  shottid  be  a  mutual  dem 
to  please,  which  will  give  the  male  sex  a  softness  of 
temper,  and  tenderness  of  sentiment,  which  they  oould 
never*  have  acquired  by* Conversing  with  Aeir  own  wt 
only ;  and  without  which,  the  temper  and  manners  evefi 
of  die  females  6ould  not  have  been  the  most  lovc^ 
and  engaging.  And,  indeed,  the  seeds  of  politeness, 
though  they  were  long  buried  in  the  barbarity  of  the 
feudal  customs  (when  a  woman  might  be  sees  waitiog 
whole  days  in  a  church  till  the  vassal,  to  whom  4e 
feudal  lord  had  presented  her,  either  married  ber  or 
compounded),  may  be  discovered  in  the  earliest  cus- 
toms and  laws  of  the  Northern  nations.  The  Scythiiw 
and  the  Goths  never  thought  of  depriving  women  ol 
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their  libeitf  ,  but  made  them  equal  wilh  ^theMselvee, 
A  fine  for  injuring  a  woman  was  deable  ef  ikat  for  the 
eanie  injury  done  to  a  man. 

Some,  however,  say  that  the  very  high  difltinctiQii 
with  which  the  sex  is  treated  in  Europe  is  to  be  looked 
for  from  another  quarter.  It  came,  they  say,  from  the 
SaiacenSy  Who  brought  it  into  Spain;  and  that  tbe 
schools  of  regulated  gallantry,  which  among  the  Arabs 
and  Moors  were  connected  with  their  original  institu- 
tion,  found  a  ready  reception  among  the  Spamarda, 
who  even  improved  its  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  com- 
municated them  to  all  Europe.  It  is  certain  that  the 
embellishments  of  tbe  Arabian  eompositions  are  adven^ 
tures,  festivals,  and  heroic  feats,  in  the  cause  of  love. 

The  laws  which  regulate  and  direct  the  treatment 
of  women  depend  very  much  upon  the  climate  ' of  a 
country, — so  that  some  nations  are  deprived  by  nature 
of  the  very  means  of  politeness.  In  warm  climates 
floen's  passions  are  certainly  more  violent  than  in  those 
which  are  cold  or  temperate.  This  is  very  evident 
with  respect  to  Spain  and  most  of  the  soutliern  parts 
of  Asia.  The  classical  books  of  China  consider  it  as 
a  miracle  tlint  a  man  should  find  a  woman  alone  in  a 
remote  apartment  of  a  house^  and  not  oi&r  violence  to 
her.  And  when  love  goes  beymd  a  certain  pitch  it 
renders  men  jealous,  and  cuts  off  the  free  intercourse 
between  the  sexes,  oa  which  the  politeness  of  a  nation 
will  always  depend ;  bo  that  nations  in  temperate  di- 
mates  stand  the  fairest  chance  for  this,  as  well  as  for 
most  other  kinds  of  improvement 
-*  It  nlust  likewise  be  considered,  that  in  hot  countries 
women  are  marriageable  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
which  is  bef<Hre  their  understandings  can  have  ripened, 
and  consequently  before  diey  can  have  acquired  any 
influence ;  and  that  they  ve  generally  past  child<*bear- 
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ing,  and  have  outlived  all  their  charms,  about  tbir^, 
wheu  their-  undeistandings  are  in  perfedioD.  Tke 

consequence  of  this  is,  that  women  are  only  considered 
as  the  objects  of  pleasure  and  luxury,  and  not  as  the 
partaken  and  promoters  of  it 

In  the  East,  women,  being*  born  slaves,  have  sel- 
dom any  education.  They  never  appear  at  entertam- 
ments,  diey  impart  no  cheerfulness  to  their  msster's 
heart,  nor  introduce  gaiety  into  the  public  manners, 
but  are  always  strictly  guarded  by  eunuchs,  as  the 
mere  property  of  the  men.  In  Persia,"  siqrs  M. 
Chardin,  they  give  the  women  their  clothes,  as  it  they 
were  children.*'  Indeed,  it  were  highly  imprudent  is 
those  countries  to  consider  the  women  in  any  odMr 
light,  or  to  give  them  more  liberty.  In  Turkey,  Persia, 
Indostan,  China,  and  Japan,  where  the  women  are 
strictly  confined,  their  morals  are  admirable  ;  whems, 
in  the  Indies,  and  other  places  where  the  civil  go- 
vernment is  no(  so  regular,  men  cannot  attend  to  the 
morals  of  their  wives,  and  their  irregularities  are  aakl 
to  be  very  great. 

It  is  a  happiness,"' says  Montesquieu,  to  live  ist 
country  where  the  charms  of  the  fair  sex  polish  society, 
and  where  the  wqmen,  preserving  themselves  for  their 
husbands,  serve  for  the  amusement  of  all." 

The  Athenians  derived  considerable  advantage  efW 
from  their  courtezans  who  had  had  a  good  educatiuo 
Their  honses  were  resorted  to  by  the  first  men  in  Ae 
commonwealth,  and  some  of  their  greatest  statesmen 
and  best  orators  are  said  to  have  derived  their  finest 
accomplishments  from  their  conversation.  The  hirtoiy 
of  Pericles  and  Aspasia  is  well  known.  The  likcsd* 
vantages  could  not  be  derived  irom  the  company  of  the 
free-bom  Athenians.  No  woman  of  character  among 
the  Greeks  ever  conversed  with  any  persons  but  tkflie 
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of  her  owa  iamily;  and  in  that  they  were  coiihned  to 
the  most  remote  apartment  of  the  house,  to  which  the 
men  had  no  access.  As  for  tlie  Romans,  what  delicacy 
could  we  expect  from  them,  when  divorces  were  so 
easy  and  customary  amongst  them  as  almost  amounted 
to  a  lending  and  exchangin<r  of  their  wives,  as  Cato 
is  said  to  have  parted  with  las  wife  to  Hortensius*, 
As  well  almost  might  we  expect  delicacy  or  politeness 
from  our  ancestors  the  Britons,  with  whom  it  is  said  to 
have  been  customary  for  ten  or  a  dozen  men  to  live 
together,  having  their  wives  and  children  in  common. 

In  all  ancient  nations,  and  early  times,  we  read  of 
men  giving  money  for  their  wives,  instead  of  receiving 
portions  with  them ;  a  plain  mark  in  how  unfavourable 
a  light,  with  respect  to  politeness,  they  were  considered. 
They  were  not  treated  as  the  companions,  but  a$  the 
property,  and  serving  for  the  convenience  of  their 
husbands. 


LECTURE  LVI. 

Next  to  tlie  form  of  government  and  the  subject  of 
lawSf  the  intluence  of  religion  on  civil  society  cannot 
fiiil  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  reader  of  history;  and 
lesrislators  and  ministers  of  state  have  too  often  found 
it  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  civil  policy, 
the  history  of  almost  every  country  affording  instances 
of  its  beino^  cither  an  excellent  ally  to  the  power  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  or  the  most  dangerous  rival  he  can 
have.  By  religion  I  here  mean,  in  general,  that  prin- 
ciple by  which  men  are  influenced  by  the  dread  of 
evil,  or  the  hope  of  reward,  from  unknown  and  invi- 

*  On  whose  death  it  is  also  said  that  Cato  agaio  received  her.— JErf. 
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siUe  causes,  whether  the  good  or  the  e^il  be  ejLpect- 
ed  lb  take  place  in  tfns  irorld  or'in -another  r  whack 

comprehends  enthusiasm,  superstition,  and  evexy  other 
Species  of  false  religion,  as  well  as  the  true. 

Hislory  exhibits  the  most  frequent  and  tfie  meet 
striking  instances  of  the  power  of  this  principle  in  bar- 
barous nations ;  and  therefore,  if  properly  applied,  it 
comes  most  seasonably  in  aid  of  the  imp^ect  state  of 
government  in  those  countries.  The  notion  which  pM> 
vailed  in  the  barbarous  times  of  Greece,  that  tlie  ghosts 
of  deceased  persons  haunted  their  nmrderersi  must 
haTC  had  a  considei^Ie  efflMst  to  prevent  those  vio- 
lences. The  superstition  with  which  the  rierhts  of  hos- 
pitality are  observed  in  uncivilized  countries  is  of  the 
same  nature.  The  strong  propensity  to  snperatition  in 

the  early  ages  of  Rome  was  a  great  means  of  keeping 
the  boisterous  spirits  of  the  Romans  in  tolerable  order, 
in  so  ill-balanced  a  constitution  as  theirs  was.  Of  this 
there  are  upon  record  several  remarkable  instances. 
When  the  tribunes  opposed  Q.  Cincinnatus  in  raising 
an  army,  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  body  of  the 
people,  and  with  views  which  were  known  tobeop|>o- 
site  to  the  interest  of  the  people,  the  old  general  cried 
out,  Let  all  those  who  took  the  oath  to  the  consul  the 
preceding  year  maroh  immediately  under  my  staad^ 
ard  and  they  instantly  obeyed.  It  was  not  even  in 
the  power  of  the  tribunes  to  persuade  them  they  were 
not  bound  by  that  oath. 

With  the  Romans,  and  many  other  nations  in  a  state 
equally  barbarous,  the  obligation  of  religion  was  ge» 
-nerally  much  stronger  ihan  that  of  the  plainest  dictates 
of  morals.  When  the  Roman  commons  at  one'tinie 
formed  a  design  to  retire  to  the  sacred  mount,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  senate  and  consuls,  they  seriously  pro- 
posed lo  kill  one  of  the  consuls,  because  they  imagined 
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that  otherwise  they  should  be  bound  by  the  oath  they 
had  taken  to  him.   The  reason  why  people  id  bar^ 

barous  countries,  and  unformed  governments,  are 
more  liable  than  others  to  the  influence  of  religion  or 
superstition,  equally  affects  all  people  who  have  little 
knowledge  of  nature,  and  are  subject  to  a  great  variety 
of  fortune  and  unforeseen  ill  accidents,  depending  upon 
unknown  and  uncertain  causes.  This  may  easily  be 
observed  even  in  gamesters,  though  the  greatest  free- 
thinkers, and  the  most  irreligious  of  all  mankind  in 
most  respects.  What  is  cursing  their  ill  luck,  so  em* 
pbatically  and  earnestly  as  they  often  do,  but  a  species 
of  superstition  ? 

The  use  of  religion  to  a  state  is  most  clearly  seen  in 
the  courage  of  the  first  Saracens,  who  knew  not  what 
it  was  to  fear  death,  nay  exulted  in  the  very  face  of  it, 
from  the  belief  that  the  joys  ot  Paradise  were  the  cer- 
tain and  immediate  reward  of  all  who  died  in  battle. 

The  superstition  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Ro- 
mans often  cheeked  and  restrained  their  martial  cou- 
rage for  a  time,  but  it  made  it  regular  and  firm  when 
it  was  exerted.  The  Lacedaemonians  would  never 
march  till  after  the  lull  moon,  nor  would  they  fight  at 
the  battle  of  PlatesB  till  the  sacrifices  were  favourable^ 
though  they  were  drawn  up  in  their  ranks  for  the  en- 
gagement, and  the  enemy  were  ready  to  cut  tliem  to 
pieces.  But  no  sooner  did  the  priests  allow  them  the 
use  of  their  arms,  than  their  shock  was  irresistible. 
In  Turkey  it  is  Iroin  rcli prion  that  the  people  derive 
their  greatest  reverence  lor  the  prince,  which  cuts  off 
all  hopes  from  every  other  family  of  succeeding  to  the 
crown,  and  is  a  great  means  of  preserving  tranquillity 
in  that  vast  and  ill-governed  empire. 

These  happy  effects  of  religion  coincide  with,  and  se- 
condi  the  views  of  the  civil  magistrate.    But  religion 
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has  often  operated  powerfully  in  favour  of  the  best  in* 
terests  of  mankind,  independently  of^  'and  in  coiAra- 
<  diction  to,  the  views  of  the  civil  magistrate.  It  has 
been  of  excellent  use  to  restrain  the  extravagance  of 
despotic  power  in  all  ages  and  all  countries  of 
world.  What  would  haye  become  of  Spain  and  Porto- 
gal,  "says  Montesquieu,  if  it  had  not  been  for  relifrion  T 
And  for  this  reason  he  says  (what  was  mentioned  be- 
fore in  another  view)  that  if  the  Engl  ish  ever  be  slaves, 
^ey  will  be  the  greatest  slaves.  It  is  an  observation 
of  Mr.  Hume's,  that  the  precious  sparks  of  liberty  were 
kindled  and  preserved  by  the  Puritans  in  England,  and 
that  "  it  is  to  this  sect,  whose  principles  appear  so 
frivolous,  and  whose  habits  so  ridiculous,  that  the  En- 
glish owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their  constitution.'' 
We  shall  take  the  compliment,  *  and  despise  the  re- 
flection. 

The  capital  advantages  derived  from  Christianity  in 
this  western  part  of  the  world  is  the  total  abolition  of 

slavery,  in  consequence  of  its  raising  men's  ideas  of 
the  importance  oi  the  human  species.  After  the  in* 
troduction  of  Christianity  into  thc^  Roman  onpire,  every 
law  which  was  made  relating  to  slaves  was  in  favour 
of  them,  till  at  last  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire  were 
ledLoned  equally  free. 

Indeed,  Christianity  is  almost  incompatible  with  ab- 
solute despotic  power,  both  in  sovereigns  and  private 
persons.  It  has,''  says  Montesquieu,  "  prevented  dt- 
spotism  from  being  established  in  Ethiopia,  notwith- 
standing- the  heat  of  the  climate,  the  largeness  of  the 
empire,  and  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  African  de- 
spotic states.** 

We  may,  moreover,  see  in  the  conquests  of  Jenghis 
Khan  and  Timur  Bek  what  we  owe  to  the  equitable 
rights  of  nations,  established  by  Christianity,  which 
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leave  to  tlie  conquered,  life,  liberty,  laws,  possessions, 
and  generally  religion. 

Some  advantages  have  indirectly  arisen  from  the 
greatest  corruptions  of  Christianity,  irom  the  exorbitant 
power  ol  tlie  pope,  and  the  superstition  of  the  popish 
worship.  The  union  of  all  the  Western  churches  under 
one  supreme  pontiff  facilitated  the  intercourse  of  na- 
tions in  barbarous  ages,  and  tended  to  bind  all  the 
parts  of  Europe  into  a  closer  connexion  with  each 
other ;  and  thus  prevented  the  several  governments  of 
it  from  falling,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, into  that  disjointed  state  in  which  they  were 
found  before  the  establishment  of  it.  And  the  pomp 
of  the  popish  worship  contributed  j^reatly  to  prevent 
the  line  arts  from  being  totally  lost  in  the  barbarism  of 
Europe,  and  to  their  revival,  antecedent  to  the  revival 
of  learning  in  this  western  part  of  the  world. 

I  would  be  far,  however,  from  asserting  that  religion, 
according  to  the  general  definition  I  have  given  of  it, 
has  been  universally  useful  in  society.  It  has  often 
been  greatly  and  evidently  hurtful,  both  in  the  hands 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  out  of  his  hands.  The 
Jewish  strictness  in  keeping  their  sabbath  was  very 
near  being  fatal  to  them  in  the  beginning  of  their  wars 
under  the  Maccabees;  as  the  superstition  of  the 
Egyptians  was  to  them  when  they  were  invaded  by 
Cambyses,  who  defeated  tliem  by  placinor  in  the  front 
of  his  army  those  animals  which  the  Egyptians  thought 
it  impiety  to  injure.  The  religion  of  the  Egyptians 
was  ulso  in  other  respects  extremely  prejudicial  to 
them.  It  made  them  averse  to  all  intercourse  witli 
strangers,  and  consequently  withheld  from  them  many 
of  the  advantaged  of  commerce.  The  ancient  Persians 
were  sufferers  by  their  religion  in  the  same  respect. 
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It  made  them  to  look  upon  it  as  a  crime  to  navigate 
the  rivers,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  elements*,  £?ea 
^  to  this  day  thePeisees  copsider  those  peiSQim  as  athe- 
ists who  make  long  voyage^. 

Ig-norance  and  superstition  (which  always  proceed 
from,  a  want  of  knowledge,  putting  imagisuEury  caasei 
in  the  place  of  true  ones)  have  been  the  occasion  of 

the  most  1  amen  tub  Ic  evils  in  the  government  of  states. 

The  CommenUiTy  on  Beccaria*  says,  that,  tliere 
has  been  above  an  hundred  thousand  witches  con- 
demned to  die  by  christian  tribunals  t-" 

The  substitution  of  9eremonial  for  moral  duties  is 
one  of  the  greatest  abuses  of  religion.  Thii^  of  this 
kindi  so  oDntrary,  one  would  th^,  to  conunim  sense, 
would  not  be  credible  at  this  day^  were  they  not  too 
well  authenticated*  But  we  see  it  abundantiy  ezemr 
plified  in  all  religions,  and  as  much  in  die  abuses  of 
Christianity  as  in  any  other.  The  Mahometans  lay 
the  greatest  stress  imaginable  on  things  wl^ich  have 
no  connexion  whatever  with  moral  virtue.  -Sir  James 
Porter  says,  "  There  is  no  command  in  the  Koran  more 
energetic,  nor  held  in  greater  respect  by  MussulmeOf 
than  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  A  hadgi^  or  pilgrispw 
is  always  reckoned  regenerate  ;  he  who  has  not  bees 
there  laments, — ^he  deplores  his  own  situation  in  liii^ 
which  has  not  permitted  him  to  perform  fliis  duty; 
and  is  anxious  for  the  state  of  his  soul  J." 

false  principles  of  religion  have  encouraged  men  to 
commit  the  most  horrid  crimes.  Janrigny  and  Bal* 
thaizar  Gerard,  who  assassinated  William  I.  prince  of 
Orange ;  Clementi  the  Dominican ;  Chatelt  RavaiUac, 

*  Attributed  to  Volt^. — Ed, 

f  Esioy  on  Crimes  and  Punishments,  p.  xxiv. 

i  Obmvationt  on  $kc  J\trk»p  vol.  i.  p.  19. 
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and  all  the  otlier  paiTicidc.^  of  those  times,  went  to 
contessioQ  before  they  coaimitted  their  crimes*.'* 

The  opposition  between  ecclesiastical  and  ciyil  law 
has  been  the  occasion  of  strange  inconsistencies  in  the 
conrule  of  human  duty. 

The  slavery  of  mankind  to  their  priests  in  barbarous 
ages  is  hardly  credible.  Vinegas,  in  his  history  of 
Califoruia,  says  f,  that  the  people  of  that  country  bring 
their  priests  the  best  of  the  fruits  they  gather,  and  of 
what  they  catch  in  fishing  and  hunting  ;  these  priests 
terrifying  them  with  threateniiigs  of  sickness,  disaster, 
and  failure  of  harvests ;  at  other  txmes  giving  them 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  affluence.  For  they  pre- 
tend  to  be  possessed  ot  knowledge  and  power  sufficient 
to  accomplish  all  this,  by  means  of  their  intercourse 
with  invisible  spirits.  What  strengthen  their  autho- 
rity is  their  being  the  only  physicians,  and  all  their 
medicines  being  administered  with  great  ostentation 
and  solemnity. 

The  hardships  that  superstition  leads  men  to  inflict 
upon  themselves  are  sometimes  very  extraordinary. 
Charlevoix  says  j:, The  invitation  to  hunt  the  bear  by 
the  nations  of  Canada  is  made  with  great  ceremony, 
and  followed  by  a  last  of  ten  days  continuance,  du- 
ring which  it  is  unlawful  to  taste  so  mueh  as  a  drop 
of  water ;  yet  they  sing  the  whole  day  thmugh.  The 
reason  of  this  fast  is  to  induce  the  spirit  to  discover 
the  place  where  a  great  number  of  bears  may  be  found. 
At  ^eir  return  from  the  bunting,  the  first  dish  served 
up  is  the  lai  gtst  bear  that  has  been  killed,  and  that 
whole  and  with  all  its  entrails  :  he  is  not  so  much 
as  flayed,  they  being  satisfied  with  having  singed  off 
the  hair.   This  feast  is  sacred  to  some  genius,  whose 

♦  Commentary  on  BeccariOf  p,  Iv.  f  Vol.  i.  p.  97. 

I  7Vww/f,  vol.  i.  p.  181. 
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indignation  they  apprehend,  should  they  leave  a  morsel 
uaeaten.  They  must  not  so  much  as  leave  any  of  the 
broth  in  which  the  meat  has  been  boiled,  which  is  no- 
thing but  a  quantity  of  liquid  fat ;  and  there  never 
happens  a  feast  of  this  sort  but  some  eat  themselves 
to  death,  and  several  suffer  severely." 

The  tortares  which  false  religion  makes  men  inflict 
upon  themselves  and  others  are  dreadful  to  think  of. 
To  this  account  we  must  put  all  the  human  sacrifices, 
and  especially  the  burning  of  children  alive,  in  ancient 
times,  and  of  women  with  their  dead  husbands  in  In- 
dostan  at  present.  In  that  country  there  is  am  order 
of  men  called  Faqmrs^  or  Jokgie^y  who  make  vowa  of 
poverty  and  celibacy,  and  in  order  to  obtain  favour  of 
their  god  Brama,  suffer  the  most  dreadful  tortares. 
Some  stand  for  years  on  one  foot,  with  their  arms  tied 
to  the  beam  of  a  house,  or  the  branch  of  a  tree,  till 
their  arms  settle  in  that  posture,  and  ever  after  b^x)me 
useless ;  and  some  sit  in  the  son  with  their  faoea  look* 
ing  upwards  till  they  are  incapable  of  altering  tba 
position  of  their  heads.  Others,  it  is  sai  d,  make  a  vow 
never  to  sit  or  lie  down,  but  either  to  walk  or  lean. 
Accordingly,  a  rope  being  tied  from  one  boug-k  of  a 
tree  to  another,  a  pillow  or  quilt  is  laid  upon  it,  on 
which  they  lean.  But  these  are  said  to  alter  their 
posture  when  they  pray,  being  drawn  up  by  their  beeis 
to  the  bough  of  a  tree,  their  bead  hanging  down  to- 
wards the  earth,  as  unworthy  to  look  up  to  heav^ 
The  people,  in  all  these  cases,  make  a  merit  of  feed- 
ing them.  Mr.  Grose  says*,  that  **  a  Gentoo  was 
near  perishing  with  thirst,  though  there  was  water 
enough  on  board,  because  he  would  not  taste  that 
iriudi  belonged  to  a  person  of  another  religion.'' 

*  TraveU,  vol.  i.  p.  1S8. 
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The  cruelties  of  the  Mexicaus  to  their  prisoners,  and 
alio  their  severities  to  themselves,  exceed  all  that  we 
know  of  in  modem  times.  At  the  dedicatioii  of  the 
great  temple  at  Mexico^  Clavigero  says*  there  were 
60,000  or  70)000  human  sacrifices.  The  usual  annual 
amount  of  them  was  about  20,000. 

The  Mexicans,  being  accustomed  to  the  bloody  sa- 
crifices of  their  prisoners*  shed  also  much  of  their  own 
blood.  It  makes  one  shudder,  says  this  writer,  to 
read  of  the  austerities  they  exercised  ou  themselves, 
either  in  atonement  lor  their  offences,  or  in  preparation 
for  Aeir  festivals.  Among  other  severities,  their 
priests  used  to  thrust  sharp  instruments  through  their 
tongues.  Among  the  Tlascalans  few  could  bear  the 
severities  of  tbeir  dreadful  annual  fastf. 

How  dreadful  the  power  of  religion  may  be  when 
conducted  by  improper  hands,  may  be  seen  in  the  hor- 
rid excesses  of  the  Anabaptists  in  Grermany  about  the 
time  of  the  Reformation ;  of  the  Levellers  in  England 
during  the  civil  wars  % ;  and  the  desperate  courage  and 
shocking  cruelties  of  that  people  in  Asia  from  whom 
we  borrow  the  term  asmmn.  These  people  were  so 
devoted  to  their  chief,  that  they  esteemed  it  glorious 
to  die  at  his  command,  and  would  cheerfully  engage 
in  any  undertaking  which  he  enjoined  them,  though 
they  were  sure  to  suffer  the  most  cruel  death  in  conse- 
quence  of  it.    By  the  hands  of  these  assassins  fell 

many  princes  and  chiefs  p[  the  Christian  crusaders  in 

• 

•  Hiiiary  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  281.  t  J^frw*-  p.  888. 

X  These  LcoeUers,  the  early  detectors  of  Cromweirs  designs  upon  ilic 
Commonwealth,  ap^x;ar  to  have  been  grossly  misrepresented  by  their  op- 
poQents.  They  are,  however,  described  })y  a  modern  writer  as  having 
^^oomprisedalarge  body  of  Eiiglishmeo,  of  the  finest  seose^  purest  man- 
nm,  and  most  enlighleiied  religioa."  See  the  LtmUer  (first  printed 
1S59);  BarUmn  I^tccUany,  foL  m  pp.  96—40;  MaiUkfy  RqM*  vol. 
pp.SS^BS.^  JBtf. 
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the  holy  wars ;  and  no  precautions  could  be  effeetod 

against  their  attacks.  For  almost  any  man  may  com- 
mand the  life  of  another,  if  he  make  no  difficulty  of  is* 
crificing  his  own. 

The  evils  which  countries  have  suffered  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mad  superstition  of  their  magistntes 
are  endless  to  enumerate,  and  horrible  to  think  of. 
Above  800  persons  were  burned  in  £ngland  for  tlieu 
adherence  to  the  protestant  religion  in  queen  Maxy'i 
reign*;  and  in  the  several  persecutions  promoted  by 
Philip  II.,  no  less  than  100,000  persons  are  said  to 
have  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Philqi 
III.,  from  the  same  principle,  drove  more  tliaa  900,000 
Moriscoes  out  of  his  donunions  by  one  edict,  witli 
such  circumstances  of  inhumanity  in  the  execotioii  of 

it  as  Spaniards  alone  could  exercise,  and  the  inqtii- 
sitiou  alone  approve.  This  inquisition/'  as  sir  Josiali 
Child  observes,  ^*  has  ck>ntributed  more  to  depopulile 
Spaiu  than  all  its  vast  settlements  in  the  Indies. ' 

Voltaire  says,  that  no  less  than  50^000  fiimilies 
quitted  France  in  the  space  of  three  years  after  the 
revocatiou  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  were  afterwards 
followed  by  others,  who  carried  their  arts,  manafac* 
tures,  and  riches  widi  them  into  foreign  coanfries. 
Thus  France  lost  about  500,000  inhabitants,  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  specie^  and,  what  is  atill  more,  tk 
arts,  with  which  their  enemies  enriched  themfdfei* 
Holland  gained  officers  and  soldiers.  The  prince  ot 
Orange,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  had  three  regiineBts 
of  French  refugees  f- 

No  state  ever  sufiered  more  in  its  constitution 

•  Nor  should  it  be  left  unnoticed,  that  numerous  cnthnlics,  especially 
priests,  suffered  death,  for  m  adherence  to  their  religion,  m  the  rognof 
queen  Elizabeth. — Ed. 

f  See  the  reference,  supra^  p.  33,  Note*.— 
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adinmistratiou  by  the  iuduence  of  religion,  than  the 
empire  of  Coustaatinople  for  some  centariea  before 
its  final  dissolution.  *  The  monks  interfered  wiA  all 
public  business ;  and  public  business  was  often  shame- 
fully  neglected  for  the  sake  of  religion.  The  empe- 
rors would  be  presiding  in  conncils,  where  the  idlest 
of  all  controversies  were  discussed^  instead  of  consullr 
ing  about  affairs  of  state  in  their  cabinet,  or  being  at 
the  head  of  their  armies  in  the  field.  They  were  at 
one  time  so  far  sunk  in  superstition,  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  Constantine  Le  Barbu  to  take  his  two  bro- 
thers to  reign  along  with  him,  in  imitation  of  the 
Trinity. 

These  evils,  and  particularly  those  arising  from  pei^ 

secution,  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  into  the  account 
when  we  make  an  estimate  of  the  benefits  accruing  to 
the  world  from  Christianity.  The  most  illustrious 
examples  of  toleration  arc  certainly  not  to  be  found 
among  Christians.  Mahometans  in  general  are  much 
more  generous  in  their  sentiments  on  that  head,  not- 
withstanding their  religion  was  indebted,  for  its  first 
propagation  and  extensive  spread,  chiefiy  to  the 
sw<Mrd«  But  this  difference  is  owing  to  the  greater  at> 
tacLinent  which  Christians  liave  to  their  religion,  and 
their  belief  of  the  importance  of  the  tenets  of  it.  If 
Jenghis  Khan  and  Timur  Bek  tolerated  all  religions 
by  public  edicts,  which  is  certainly  much  to  their  ho- 
nour, it  must  be  considered  that  they  were  men  who 
payed  little  regard  to  rdigion  themsehreSyand  thought 
the  various  modes  of  it  to  be  a  matter  of  very  little 
importance  to  the  world.  All  the  people  in  the  £ast, 
except  the  Mahometans^  believe  all  religions  to  be  in 
themselves  inditferent. 

The  religion  of  the  Gentoos  is  the  most  tolerant  of 
any.   They  think  that  a  diversity  of  worship  is  agree- 
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able  to  the  God  of  the  universe,  and  they  refuse  to 
admit  or  make  any  converts.  \V  itli  all  their  religioiu 
horror  at  the  killing  of  an  ox,  they  have  no  aveim 
to  others  who  do  it. 

The  Mahometans^  though  they  do  not  persecute  to  | 
death,  yet  conceive  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  other 

religions.    It  is  eai*ly  inculcated  on  tlieir  cliildrcn,  who 
are  taught  to  call  unbelievers  by  the  most  opprobri- 
ous names  *.    Take  the  most  miserable  Turk**,  says  m  \ 
James Porterf," dependent  on  a  Christian,  oiil'  wholives 
by  him,  and  would  starve  without  him ;  let  the  Cbri&- 
tian  require  of  him  the  salute  of  peace,  the  Saim  iiet; 
or  *  Peace  be  with  you,'  he  would  sooner  die  than  give 
it.    He  would  thiuk  Jiiimseli  abominated  by  God.—  | 
The  utmost  they  dare  say,  and  many  of  them  think  it 
saying  too  much,  is  Chair  olla^  *  Good  be  with  youV 
It  is  not|  however^  doing  this  argument  justice  to 
suppose  that  there  was  nothing  like  persecution  among 
the  ancients.    Laws  against  external  superstition  were  i 
of  old  standing,  and  very  severe  among  the  Roosm, 
though,  in  general,  they  were  not  rif^orously  execiled. 
Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  tliey  forbad  | 
any  of  the  natives,  under  pain  of  deathi  to  be  initiiled  | 
into  the  rdigion  of  the  Druids.  In  Greece,  too,  a  eos-  | 
formity  to  the  established  religion,  and  even  a  respecl 
for  the  most  ridiculous  traditions  belonging  to  it  (sadi 
as  the  magistrates  themselves,  in  the  enlightened  ages 
of  Greece,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  believed)  were 
enforced  by  severe  civil  penalties.    Stilpo  was  bi- 
nished  by  the  council  of  Areopagus  for  affirming  tbst 
the  Minerva  in  the  citadel  was  not  a  divinity,  but  tbe 
workmanship  of  Phidias  the  sculptor. 

*  This  representation  scarcely  agrees  with  the  ffmarwtff  whidi  Ac 
author  has  just  attributed  to  Mahoaietuis.<^£<* 
t  Ob$eroatwnt^  vol.  i.  p.  15. 
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It  18  observable  in  the  history  of  persecution,  that  it 
is  always  the  most  violent  between  sects  which  are 

the  most  nearly  related.  The  pj^reater  is  their  agree- 
ment, the  more  striking  are  the  lew  points  iu  which 
they  differ ;  and  the  more  do  those  parties  which  ap- 
proach  near,  and  yet  cannot  unite,  interfere  with  one 
another.  In  Persia,  all  religions  are  tolerated  except 
the  sect  of  Omar.  The  Jews  were  spared  in  queen 
Mary  s  persecution  of  the  protestants,  and  are  to  this 
day  tolerated  in  Rome,  and  many  popish  countries. 

A  persecution  that  is  tolerably  moderate,  either  in 
time  or  deerree,  is  certainly  favourable  to  the  growth  • 
ol  any  religion ;  according  to  the  old  maxim,  tiiat  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church  but 
the  small  number  of  protestants  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, since  the  erection  of  the  inquisition,  proves  beyond 
all  doubt  that  long  and  great  hardships  are  capable 
of  exterminating  a  religion.  However,  in  g'eneral,  as 
Voltaire  says,  politiciws  would  find  that  the  surest 
method  of  exterminaiting  religion  is  by  rewards,  and 
not  by  punishmentS|— to  make  men  forget  it,  and  not 
to  think  of  it 

In  all  governments,  I  believe,  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  Uie  general  regard  to  religion,  to  enforce  the 
obligation  of  truth ;  men  being  required  to  make  a  so- 
lemn appeal  to  God,  or  other  invisible  powers,  with  an 
implied  imprecation  upon  themselves  if  they  falsified. 
This  practice  may  have  suited  pretty  well  with  a  bar- 
barous and'  superstitious  age,  but  it  is  now  found  to  be 
attended  with  many  iucouvemcnces.  Oaths  are  so 
multiplied  in  some  countries,  and  required  in  cases  in 
which  the  temptation  to  violate  them  is  so  great,  that 
the  reverence  due  to  them  is  much  declined,  and  with 
that  a  respect  for  religion  and  morality  in  general^ 
which  makes  the  oath  itself  of  little  effect ;  so  that  the 
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iulei  ests,  both  of  religion  and  of  government,  are  m- 
jured  by  this  conneiion. 

Mnch  better  were  it  for  civil  govemments  to  content 
themselves  with  enforcing"  the  obligation  of  truth  by 
such  penalties  as  are  used  on  other  occasionSt  and  to 
jranish  ail  false  affirmations  before  a  magistrate  as 
thev  now  do  perjury.  But  in  many  cases  there  can 
be  no  occasion  to  compel  any  person  to  make  a  declar 
ration  respecting  himself,  or  his  conduct;  as  it  might 
be  sufficient  to  punish  him  when  it  could  be  proved 
that  he  was  guilty  of  any  violation  of  the  laws^ 
Oaths  of  allegiance  are  unneoessaiy  when  the  poni^ 
ment  of  treason  is  severe^  and  the  conrts  of  justice  are 
open  to  accusations. 

In  this  country  we  lose  the  benefit  of  the  solemn  af- 
firmation of  the  quakers  in  criminal  cases,  when  no 
man  would  doubt  the  value  of  it. 

The  oaths  taken  by  kings  at  their  inauguratioa  are 
as  inconvenient,  and  therefore  as  improper,  as  those 
that  are  administered  to  tlie  subjects;  and,  like  other 
persons,  sovereigns  have  had  recourse  to  very  lame 
expedients  in  order  to  evade  them*  The  kings  of 
France,  at  their  coronation,  swear  to  exterminate  here- 
tics f*    But  though  Louis  Xlll.  and  XIV.  took  this 

*  See  these  opinions  ably  niaintained  in  "An  Essajr  on  Tnitke  of  Im- 
portance to  Mankind,  wherein  the  Doctrine  of  Oaths,  as  relative  to  reli- 
gious and  civil  Government,  is  impartially  ron^idcreil.  Translated  firoiB 
the  German  of  M,  Herport,  a  dn  iue  ol  Bi  rne."  176b. — Jtjd. 

f  "  M.  Turgor,"  says  Condorcet,  "  proposoit  de  changer  la  fomiule 
sermcnt  du  sacre.  II  tnnivoit  que  dans  cclle  qui  est  cn  usage,  Ic  tq\ 
promcttoit  trop  a  son  citrgc,  et  trop  pcu  u  naiioDi  qu'il  y  juroit 
,  d*extermincr  les  heretiques ;  aerment  qu'il  nc  pourroit  tenir  snns  ooo^ 
mettle  1e  crime  de  viokr  les  dioits  de  la  conscicooe,  les  lobt  de  la  lasaa 
et  cetles  de  Ilimnanit^;  serment  <|ue  Louis  XIIL  ei  l4Niis  XIV,  nieMnl 
6te  obliges  d'lluder,  en  putdiani  dans  une  Declaration,  qulls  n'entcn^ 
doient  point  y  coniprendre  les  proiestantSf  c^est^Hlire,  les  seuls  heretiqnei 
qui  fussent  dans  leiirs  etats.''  Vie  de  M.  Turgot,  p.  t  .  See  Decisiont  Royalfs 
sMr  k$prmiiialei  VifiaiHiM  de  tEtktdt  Nmin.  16^9.  Peris,  p.  904.-*M 
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oath,  they  declared  that  it  did  not  include  the  pro^ 
testants,  though  they  were  the  only  heretics  ui  the 

kingdom  *. 

In  considering  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
religion  in  a  state,  the  suitableness  of  the  mode  of  re- 
ligion to  the  form  of  <^ovemment  should  be  attended 

to.  A  religion  ^vliicii  has  no  visible  head  agrees  best 
with  that  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence  which 
prevails  in  the  north  of  Europe  ;  though  the  maxim 
of  king  James,  No  Bishop  710  Kini{,  is  l>y  no  means 
universally  true.  Superstition  is  rather  favourable  to 
monarchical  power.  But  enthusiasm  is  observed  to 
be  an  enemy  to  all  power,  in  the  hands  either  of  civil 
magistrates  or  ecclesiastical  persons.  The  indepen- 
dents joined  the  deists  in  favour  of  a  republic  during 
the  civil  wars  in  Eno^land  ;  and  the  quakers,  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  all  the  sects  that  ever  arose  uniong 
Christians,  have  no  priests  at  all,  and  are  likewise 
thought  to  favour  an  equal  republic. 

The  enoriiunis  rise  of  the  papal  power  is  iiii  ama- 
zing exampk^  ol  the  encroachments  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical upon  the  civil  authority,  and  furnishes  a  warning 
to  all  civil  magistrates  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
so  insidious  and  dangerous  a  rival.  The  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  declension  of  this  power  make  a  most  im- 
portant and  interestin^r  object  of  attention  for  many 
centuries.  And  this  is  so  far  from  being  foreign  to 
civil  history,  that  it  is  the  principal  and  almost  the 
only  subject  of  it.  A  little  before  the  Reformation,  the 
clergy  had  enirrussed  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
lands  of  all  Christian  countries;  and  the  popes,  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  various  fraternities  of  monks  in  every 
kingdom,  who  were  immediately  dependent  upon  them- 


*  Life  o/'  M.  Tttrgotf  p.  189. 
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selves,  had  often  equal  power,  even  in  temporal  things, 
with  the  lawful  aovereigo,  and  sometimes  superior. 


LECTURE  LVII. 

^  Tu£  care  which  civil  governors  have  thought  them^  - 
selves  bound  to  take  of  the  interest  of  religion,  though 
it  has  been  productive  of  some  good,  has  been  the 
source  of  much  and  lasting  evil  in  states.  Naturally 
there  can  be  no  more  connexion  between  civil  gcvem- 
meni  and  religiariy  than  between  the  former  and  any 
thing  else  that  depends  upon  opinion,  less  than  the 
business  of  philosophy,  or  medicine.  Because  these 
respect  the  present  life*  with  which  civil  governors 
have  to  do;  whereas  religion  respects  the  life  tu  come, 
with  wliich  they  have  nothing  do  to*. 

Civil  governors  in  general  are  so  educated,  diat  it 
cannot  be  supposed  they  can  be  able  to  decide  con- 
cerning religious  truth,  or  be  the  best  judges  who  are 
qualified  to  decide  concerning  itf .  But  the  principal 
sufferer  by  this  alliance  between  the  church  and  the 
state  is  religion  itself;  that  is,  the  members  of  society, 
as  professors  of  religion,  and  deriving  advantages 

^SeeLoekeTflltflster  tftfiM'ciniii^  TUenilHNi,  wImvbp  milii,hccoiiclBdi> 

^  th»tall  the  power  of  civil  ggvemmentieblBt 

only  to  men^s  civil  interests ;  is  confined  to  the  care  of  the  things  of  thb 
world ;  and  hath  nothing  to  do  with  the  world  to  conie.**-^£f^ 

t  It  may  be  said  that  thougli  the  king  and  tJic  members  of  parliament 
be  not  lijeinselves  thcologiiin«,  tbcy  ain  call  in  the  assistance  vt"  those 
who  arp.  But  by  what  lights  must  they  judge  who  arc  tlit  mcy^t  prui^er 
to  advise  thun  ?  "  The  science  oi  another,"  says  the  ingeiuuus  aullior  o( 
the  Life  of  M.  1  urgul,  "  njay  assist  our  kiiowlttlge ;  U»t  can  never  siip{Jy 
the  want  of  it.  For  it  is  impossible  to  judge  rightly  tlirough  maodnWf  of 
that  of  wbkb  we  cannot  judge  by  ouraeWes."  If  aiqr  fafigion  be  already 
eataUished,  the  governors  of  a  country  will  of  course  advise  with  the 
friends  of  it,  and  others  who  are  interested  in  its  support.  But  diey  will 
never  in  this  way  be  Jed  to  reform  any  great  abuses* 
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from  it.  For  when  it  is  thu8  guarded  by  tlie  state^jf 
it  be  faully,  or  want  refonnationi  it  must  long  cMtuuie 
so.  The  professors  of  it.  being  interested  in  its  sup* 
port,  will  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  prevent  any 
alteration,  though  it  should  be  ever  so  much  wanted. 

Accordinglyi  it  was  never  known  that  any  ifeforma- 
tiou  of  Christian  establishments  arose  from  the  body 
of  the  clergy ;  but  their  whole  weight  was  always  op- 
posed to  it  Single  persons,  having  conceived  ideas 
of  reformation,  have  recommended  their  opinions  to 
otheis,  and  thus  by  degrees  the  great  body  of  the  com* 
mon  people  have  been  g  aiaed  over;  and  at  length  the 
civil  governors  have  found  the  call  for  reformation  so 
loud,  that  they  have  thought  it  prudent  to  comply  with 
-it.  The  clergy  have  then  turned  with  the  court,  and 
have  become  (as  from  their  interest  it  might  be  ex* 
pectedthey  would)as  zealous  for  the  new  state  of  things 
as  they  had  been  for  the  old. 

These  facts  are  too  evident  to  be  denied;  and  yet 
the  interest  of  the  clergy,  arising  from  Aeir  emolu- 
ments, and  that  of  the  magistrate,  arising  from  his  wish 
to  keep  things  quiet,  and  also  the  interest  that  many 
of  the  laity  have  in  the  support  of  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments, which  is  various  and  complicated,  still 
blind  the  minds  of  many,  and  contribute  to  keep 
things  as  they  are,  in  the  most  enlightened  countries 
in  Europe. 

It  is  alleged  in  favour  of  these  establishments,  that 
religion  has  an  influence  on  the  conduct  of  men  in 

this  life.  No  doubt  it  has,  as  it  connects  the  hopes  of 
a  future  life  with  good  behaviour  in  this.  But  this  is 
done  in  all  sects  of  Christians,  and  as  much  ia  those 
>vhich  are  reprobated  by  tlie  state,  as  those  which  are 
encouraged  by  it.  Besides,  if  this  was  the  true  cause 
of  attachment  to  Christian  establishments,  the  friends 
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of  them  would  be  much  more  jealous  of  unbelievers 
than  they  «re  of  sectaries,  which  does  not  a|qpear  Id  be 

the  case. 

.  It  is  also  said)  that  the  subject  of  religion  is  so  ifr 
teresting  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  if  goven- 
ment  did  not  interfere,  the  contention  about  it  would 
be  so  violent^  that  the  public  peace  could  not  be  pre- 
semd«   But  these  contentions  are  much  incressed 

by  the  favour  sliown  to  one  mode  of  religion,  and  the 
ppprobrium  which  is  consequently  thrown  on  the  rest; 
and  where  temporal  interest  is  not  concerned,  meie 
opinions  will  not  occasion  any  differeuces  at  which  go- 
vernment need  to  be  alarmed.  Christianity  subsisted 
without  any  favour  from  the  governing  powers  for 
about  300  years ;  and  there  is  no  place  where 
there  are  more  forms  of  religion  openly  professed, 
and  without  the  establishment  of  any  of  them,  than 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  states  of  North  America  at 
this  day ;  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  this  circumstaace 
being  attended  with  any  danger. 

By  undertaking  the  care  of  religion,  the  state  has 
taken  upon  itself  a  great,  a  dangerous,  and  an  uane- 
cessary  burthen,  and  from  its  jealousy  of  sectaries, 
often  deprives  itself  of  the  services  of  its  best  aod 
ablest  subjects ;  and  at  some  times  it  has  been  induced 
to  persecute  and  destroy  fhemi  because,  if  diey  weie 
left  alive,  it  was  apprehended  their  principles  might 
spread,  to  the  endangering  of  the  establishment 

The  good  sense  of  modem  times,  though  it  has  not 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  produce  a  general  conviction  of 
the  inexpediency  of  church  establishments,  has  shown 
the  folly  of  persecuiwn^  and  has  produced  a  iokralm 
of  religion,  more  or  less  complete.  It  is  more  imper- 
fect in  this  cotintry  than  in  most  others,  even  the  ca- 
tholic ones,  because  in  them  protestants  may  be  ad- 
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milted  to  such  offices  of  trust  and  power  as  they  are 
excluded  from  in  this.  One  would  think  that  Chris- 
tian ofovemments  might  content  themselves  with  esta« 
blishing  the  Christiau  religion  in  general,  without  con- 
fining themselves  to  any  particular  mode  of  it.  But 
so  fer  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  by  the  present 
laws  of  this  country,  a  man  who  denies  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  (which  has  no  more  imaginable  connexion 
with  the  good  of  the  state  than  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation)  is  deemed  a  blasphemer^  and  sentenced 
to  suffer  confiscation  of  goods  and  imprisonment*. 

In  this  country  the  care  which  the  government  takes 
of  religion  extends  itself  to  the  business  of  edttcaiianj 
confining  the  universities,  which  are  supported  By  the  . 
national  funds,  to  the  education  of  the  members  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  rigorously  excluding  all  sec- 
taries, either  by  requiring  subscription  to  the  thirty*  ^ 
nine  articles  at  the  time  of  matriculation,  or  obliging 
the  students  to  attend  the  service  of  the  established 
church,  and  to  declare  that  they  are  bonajiie  members 
of  it. 

In  all  other  countries,  the  established  religion  is  that 
of  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  the  writers  in  de- 
fence of  it  vindicate  it  on  this  principle^  viz.  that  it  is 
the  religion  of  the  majorityi  whatever  that  be.  But  in 
Ireland  we  have  a  most  remarkable  exception  to  this 
rule.  There  the  established  religion  is  not  that  of  the 
majority,  but  of  a  small  minority  of  the  people,  perhaps 
not  more  than  that  of  one  in  ten  of  the  inhabitants  f. 
That  so  flagrant  an  abuse  of  power  should  exist,  and 

*  See  theJd  passed  in  1697  by  William  III.,  a  profened  friend  to  tole» 
ntwo.  This  unrighteous  statute  was  repealed  in  1813,  aa  it  ranpectod  a 
denial  of  the  Trinity,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  W.  Smith,  U.P.  tor  Nor- 
wich^lU. 

fFrom  later  estimates/ the  proportion  is  much  smaller.— JStf. 
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under  a  gOTenunent  pretending  to  justice  and  even  to 
liberality^  is  barely  credible.    Yet  ever  since  the  R^ 

formation,  the  members  of  the  church  of  England  have 
kept  possession  of  tbe  tithes  of  the  wliole  island,  when 
they  have  long  despaired  of  bringing  the  people  onr 
to  that  religion  lor  which  they  pay  so  dear. 

The  most  equitable  establishment  of  Christianity 
(which  is  far  from  wanting  any  such  support)  would 
be  to  oblige  every  person  to  pay  a  certain  proportion 
of  his  income  to  tbe  maintenance  of  it,  but  leave  it  to 
himself  to  determine  the  mode,  and  to  let  his  conlii- 
button  be  given  to  that  minister  whom  he  approm 
This  has  long  been  the  custom  in  some  parts  of  North 
America*,  and  no  inconvenienoe  whatever  has  arisen 
from  it. 

But  the  chief  inconvenience  which  is  to  he  expected 
from  these  civil  establishments  of  Christianity,  will  be 
found  when  the  reformation  of  abuses  in  Aem  can  be 
deferred  no  longer.  What  convulsions  in  stitcs  were 
produced  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  from  the  obs- 
tinacy of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  their  refusing  to  alter 
any  Aing,  though  the  abuses  were  ever  so  manifest! 
In  these  cases  so  many  interests  are  iuvoived,  tliat 
though  all  may  wish  for  some  change,  they  may  not 
be  able  to  agree  where  to  begin.  Happy  wonld  t 
sensible  minister  of  state  think  himself,  if  he  could 
get  rid  of  such  an  incumbrance ;  but  he  may  not  know 
how  to  do  it.  And  thus  the  evil  which  in  the  progress 
of  knowledge  will  every  day  become  more  manifest, 
and  wluch  must  in  the  end  be  redressed,  is  continued 
from  year  to  year,  till  that  which  might  have  been  done 
by  degrees,  and  without  violence,  must  be  done  st 
once,  and  with  violence.  For  the  consequences  of  diis 

•  Tn  New  England.  See  Dr.  Price's  Dixoune,  April  1787  j»p. 
19,  «0.— JW. 
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the  rigid  abettors  of  such  establishments  are  answer- 
able. 

The  mode  by  which  Christianity  is  supported  in  this 
and  some  other  countries,  viz.  by  tithes^  or  a  tenth  part 
of  tlie  fruits  of  the  ground,  is  peculiarly  burthensomc 
to  tlie  country,  and  in  other  respects  highly  inexpedient. 
Considering  that  the  clergy  do  not  contribute  to  the 
expence  of  raisin<r  the  produce,  the  tenth  is  in  some 
cases  halt' the  value  of  an  estate.  The  farmer,  or  the 
proprietor  of  the  land,  knowing  that  he  must  pay  so 
gpreat  a  proportion  of  his  produce,  is  discouraged  from 
expensive  culture,  naturally  grudging  the  beueht  which 
another  must  derive  from  it. 

Upon  the  rents  of  rich  lands,  the  tithes,  Dr.  Smith 
says*,  iiuiy  sometimes  be  a  tax  of  no  more  than  one- 
fifth  part,  or  four  shillings  in  the  pound ;  whereas 
upon  that  of  poorer  lands  it  may  sometimes  be  a  tax 
of  one-half,  or  of  ten  shillings  in  the  pound. 

We  are  told  in  the  Life  of  M.  1  uri^ot,  that  in  France 
the  clergy  enjoy  near  one-fifth  part  of  the  property 
of  the  kingdom. 

On  tlie  otiuu-  IkhkI,  in  1755  the  wliole  revenue  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  including  their  glebe,  or  church 
lands,  and  the  rents  of  their  dwelling-houses,  amount- 
ed only  to  68,514  pounds ;  so  that,  Dr.  Smith  says, 
the  whole  expence  of  the  church,  including  occasional 
buildings  and  repairs,  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  ex- 
ceed 80,000  or  85,000  pounds  a  year ;  and  he  says  the 
most  opulent  church  in  Christendom  does  not  better 
maintain  the  uniformity  of  faith,  the  fervour  of  devo- 
tion, the  spirit  of  order,  regularity,  and  austere  morals, 
ill  tlie  great  body  of  the  people,  than  this  very  poorly 
endowed  church.    He  likewise  says,  that  the  greater 

•  Wtalth  o/Noimt,  vol.  iii.  p.  275. 
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part  of  tlie  protcstant  churclics  iu  Switzerland,  which 
in  general  are  not  better  endowed  than  the  church  of 
Scotlaiid,  produce  theseeffeets  in  a  stiU  higher  degreed 
I  will  venture,  however,  to  add,  that  all  these  effects, 
as  far  as  they  are  desirable,  are  produced  in  a  yet 
higher  degree  in  the  congregations  of  dissenters  in 
this  country,  who  have  no  establishment  at  all,  besides 
being  attended  with  other  advantages  which  are 
cessarily  excluded  by  establishments.  I  mean  pw* 
ticularly  the  gradual  and  easy  progress  of  truth,  and 
the  spread  of  rational  religion. 

To  the  whole  state,  tithes  might  be  a  kind  of  tai  not 
extremely  inconvenient,  as,  together  with  having  an 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  ^e  country,  it  would  be 
able  to  give  effectual  attention  to  the  business,  and 
promote  it ;  whereas  clergymen,  though  interested  Ib 
the  payment  of  the  tithes,  can  seldom  do  any  thing  It- 
wards  promoting  the  raising  of  the  produce  that  must 
supply  them. 

Also,  differences  between  the  clergy  and  the  people 
arc  tlie  unavoidable  consequence  of  this  mode  of  sup- 
porting religion,  and  this  must  greatly  lessen  the  in- 
fluence of  their  instructions.  In  Holland  the  ministen 

are  paid  from  the  funds  of  tlie  state.  This  the  En?lisli 
clergy  object  to,  as  liable  to  become  of  less  value  bj 
the  sinking  of  the  value  of  money.  But  if  this  nkniM 

be  found  insufficient,  their  salaries  may  from  time  to 

ft- 

time  be  augmented;  and  what  greater  security  (or 
their  maintenance  augkt  the  clergy  to  require,  thao 

tliat  of  those  taxes,  from  which  all  other  officers,  citil 
and  military,  receive  their  wages  I 

As  the  clergy  are  a  body  that  never  dies»  their  a^ 
cumulation  of  wealth  ought  to  be  checked  by  statutes 
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of  mortmain.  In  Castile  the  clergy  have  seized  every 
thiug;  but  in  Arragon,  where  there  is  something  like 
an  act  of  mortmaioi  they  have  acquired  little;  and  in 
France  less  still. 

Rich  establishments  of  religion  are  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  Christianity  There  are  more  bonzes  of  2iio- 
seCj  and  of  Lama,  in  Peking,  than  there  are  ecclesiastics 
and  niouks  iu  Paris.  There  are  more  than  6000  ben- 
zenes in  the  city  and  district  of  Peking  alone,  and 
many  of  these  buildings  in  China  are  richer  and  more 
magnilieent  than  the  most  celebrated  abbeys  in  Eu- 
rope*. There  could  not  be  less  than  a  million  of 
priests  in  the  empire  of  Mexico  t- 

Philosophy^  and  the  various  modes  and  tenets  of  it, 
are  not  to  be  wholly  overlooked,  while  we  are  attend* 
ing  to  those  things  which  have  an  influence  upon  the 
happiness  of  society.  The  power  of  philosophy, 
though  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  religion,  has  yet, 
in  many  instances,  appeared  to  be  very  considerable. 
The  Indian  philosophers  choosing  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  fire  as  the  universal  purifier,  instead  of  dying 
a  natural  death  ;  and  Gal  anus,  agreeable  to  their  cus- 
toms, burning  himself  with  great  composure  in  the 
presence  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  may  perhaps  be 
ascribed  to  religious  considerations,  and  certain  expec- 
tations after  death.  The  same  may  perhaps  also  be  said 
of  the  effects  of  the  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis^  which 
is  given  by  Montesquieu  as  the  reason  why  there  are 
few  murders  in  India,  and  also  for  the  remarkable 
care  which  is  observable  in  the  same  people  for  the  ox, 
a  creatuTL  very  necessary  in  that  country,  and  which 
multiplies  very  slowly  there. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  a  taste 

*  Mcmoires  sur  hs  Chinois^  vol,  iv,  p.  S17. 
I  Clavigero,  ?oI.  i.  p.  270. 
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for  philosophy,  and  science  of  any  kind,  tends  to  soften 
and  humanize  the  temper,  by  providing  the  miod  with 
other  and  more  agreeable  objects  of  ptirrait  than  Ae  ; 

gratification  of  the  grosser  appetites.  It  is  this  which  ' 
in  all  ages  has  distinguished  civilized  nations  from 
tiiose  which  are  uncivilized,  and  must  certainly  be  il- 
lowed  to  put  in  a  just  claim,  along  with  the  Christian 
religion,  for  a  share  in  producing  the  superior  huma* 
nity  of  modern  times*  In  China  it  had  for  many  age$ 
produced  nearly  the  same  effect,  without  any  foreicn 
aid.  AU  the  ancients,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
Plutarch,  and  Polybius,  represent  music  as  absohildjr 
necessary  in  a  state.  The  states  of  Greece,  disdaining 
mechanic  arts,  and  employed  in  wrestling  and  martial 
exercises,  would  have  been  absolutely  fierce  and  brotil 
without  something  of  that  nature  to  soften  the  mind. 
The  fine  arts  serve  as  a  medium  between  scientiiical 
q>eculation  and  bodily  exercises  and  gratificalioiis. 

Philosophy  entered  not  a  little  into  the  secret  springs 
and  causes  of  action  in  some  very  critical  periods  d 
the  Grecian,  and  particularly  of  the  Roman  history,  hf 
influencing  the  temper  and  conduct  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  those  times.  It  is  probable  that  if 
Brutus  had  not  been  a  Stoic,  he  would  not  have  eur 
tered  so  unfeelingly  into  the  conspiracy  against  Capsar. 
his  benefactor.  The  Stoic  philosophy  mskde  meii  ilc- 
spise  life,  and  disposed  them  to  kill  themselves.  The 
disgrace  of  being  triumphed  over  made  Cato  and  Ih  u- 
tus  easily  prefer  death  to  i^  as  more  conaistent  widi 
their  dignity  and  honour. 

"By  this  philosophy,  says  Montesquieu,  "areniaJt 
excellent  citizens,  great  men,  and  great  emper(»t. 
Where,"  says  he,  shall  we  find  such  men  as  the  An* 
tonines  ?'  In  their  time  the  Stoic  philosophy  prevailed 
much  at  Rome.   On  the  contrary,  the  J^icurean  pbi- 
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Wophy  contributed  much  to  corrupt  the  morals,  and 
break  the  manly  spirit  of  the  Romans.  Fabricius 
bearing  Cyneas  discoursing  about  this  philosophy  at 
the  table  of  king  Pyrrhus,  cried  out,  May  our  enemies 
have  those  notions. 


LECTURE  LVIIL 

W£  have  now  been  taking  a  view  of  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances which  contribute  to  the  flourishing  and 

happy  state  of  society;  I  come  in  the  next  place  to  direct 
your  attention  to  those  objects  which  tend  to  make  a 
nation  populous. 

The  most  important  observation  upon  this  subject  is, 
that  the  state  the  most  favourable  to  populousness  is 
that  in  which  there  is  a  concurrence  of  those  circum- 
stances which  render  a  nation  happy.  All  living  crea- 
tures abound  most  in  those  places  in  which  they  can 
find  the  most  plentiful  and  easy  subsistence.  And, 
for  the  same  reason,  where  men  are  governed  by  good 
and  equal  laws,  in  which  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
the  arts,  are  favoured,  and  by  the  exercise  of  which 
they  can  get  an  easy  subsistence,  they  are  encouraged 
to  eater  into  those  connexions  which  are  favourable  to 
the  propagation  of  their  species.  This  is  the  reason 
why  infant  colonies  generally  increase  so  much  fieister 
than  their  mother  country. 

Besides,  foreigners,  and  particularly  ingenious  fo- 
reigners, will  flock  to  those  countries  which  are  well 
governed,  and  where  they  can  easily  maintain  them- 
selves and  their  families.  And  this  inlet  to  a  multitude 
of  inhabitants  ought  by  no  means  to  be  slighted  by  a 
wise  magistracy,  but  ought  to  be  encouraged,  by 
making  naturalization  as  easy  as  possible ;  though  it 
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be  acknowledged  to  be  more  desirable  to  see  a  people 
increase  from  ttiemselvesy  by  tiie  sole  influence  of  t 
good  infernal  constitution,  without  the  aid  of  foreign 
resources.  The  attachment  of  natives  to  a  country 
may  be  more  depended  upon  than  that  of  foreigiiei% 
who  may  be  as  easily  induced  to  leave  us  as  they  were 
to  come  amonsf  us. 

If  a  people  live  upon  the  produce  of  their  own  soil 
(and  it  is  not  perhaps  desirable  for  a  country  to  be 
more  populous  than  that  would  admit  of),  tliey  will 
be  able  to  subsist  in  greater  numbers  if  they  consume 
the  produce  themselves^  than  if  they  live  upon  cattle, 
which  consume  the  produce  first ;  Aat  is,  more  will 
subsist  by  mere  agriculture  than  by  grazing :  and  iDore 
will  subsist  by  grazing  (that  is,  by  promoting  the  growth 
of  TCgetablea,  in  order  to  feed  tame  catde)  than  could  | 
subsist  upon  wild  cattle  roaming-  at  large,  in  a  country 
upon  which  no  cultivation  is  bestowed.  Accordingly,  we 

find  thatthosepartsofNordi  America  in  which  the  inktk 

bitants  live  chiefly  by  hunting  are  very  thinly  peopled. 

These  circumstances  may  be  so  much  depended 
upon,  that  if  we  only  know  the  maimer  of  life  of  anj 
ancient  or  modem  people,  we  cannot  be  very  far  ish 
posed  upon  by  accounts  of  their  populousness.  Thus 
we  can  never  think  that  the  northern  parts  of  Germanf 
were  near  so  populous  in  ancient  times  as  they  are  «t 
present,  though  they  no  longer  send  forth  those  swarni5 
of  people  upon  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  which 
made  them  be  called  Ae  northern  htotj  when  we  haw  | 

the  testimony  of  all  antiquity  that  the  country  was 
almost  one  continued  woodi  and  that  the  people  lived 
chiefly  by  feeding  cattle ;  or  if  they  did  live  in  pait 
upon  vegetables,  it  is  allowed  that  the  knowledge  of 
agriculture  was  very  low^  and  thereibre  they  couid 
raise  but  little  from  die  ground  io  oompatimi  of  wkst 
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the  iahabitauts  do  now.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  believe 
there  ever  should  have  been  four  millions  of  people  in 
Cuba,  the  j^reatest  part  of  whom  the  Spaniards  are  said 
to  have  massacred,  when  the  face  of  the  country  never 
had  the  appearance  of  being  sufficiently  cultivated  for 
that  purpose. 

In  a  country  fully  peopled,  as  few  horses,  or  other 
beasts  of  burthen,  will  be  used  as  possible  ;  because,  if 
the  labour  can  be  done  by  men,  there  will  be  so  many 
that  it  will  be  worth  their  while  to  do  it  rather  than 
want  subsistence.  By  this  means  the  population  of  any 
country  may  be  prodigiously  increased,  as  more  land 
18  wanted  to  maintain  a  horse  than  a  man.  In  China, 
men  may  be  baid  to  have  almost  eaten  out  tlie  horses, 
BO  that  it  is  customary  to  be  carried  along  the  high 
roads  to  the  greatest  distances  by  men.  The  ingenuity 
of  men  also  enables  them  to  do  nioi  e  labour  by  ma- 
chines, and  less  by  horses,  continually. 

Of  vegetables,  the  cultivation  of  rice  seems  to  be 
the  most  favourable  to  popukitioii.  It  uiiiploys  a  great 
number  oi  men,  and  hardly  any  part  of  the  work  can 
be  done  by  horses.  It  is  said,  however,  that  more  still 
may  subsist  on  potatoes.  Hume  says,  that  a  country 
whose  soil  and  climate  are  fitted  for  vines  will  be  more 
papulous  than  one  which  produces  only  com;  but 
then  it  ought  to  be  considered  that  the  people  cannot 
live  upon  their  vines.  This  case,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  that  in  which  manu- 
finetnres,  trade,  and  commerce  tend  to  make  a  country 
populous.  They  draw  a  great  number  of  people  to- 
gether,  to  live  in  one  place ;  but  their  subsistence  must 
be  brought  from  other  places,  and  consequently  besome- 
what  precarious,  as  being  dependent  upon  those  places. 
While  both  those  places  are  under  the  same  govern- 
ment) the  inconvenience  is  nothing, — as  that  Middlesex 
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should  be  more  populous  than  any  other  county  in 
Englandi  and  not  able  to  maintain  its  inhabitants; 

but  when  they  are  under  diflferent  governments,  it  is 
possible  the  inconveoience  may  some  time  or  other  be 
felt   Where  the  sea  supplies  people  with  food,  they 

may  subsist  in  the  greatest  numbers  in  any  givtu 
space. 

A  nearly  equal  division  of  lands,  and  those  divismii 

small,  greatly  favours  population.  In  this  case,  a  fa- 
mily will  raise  only  necessarieSi  being  obliged  to  make 
the  most  of  their  little  spot  of  ground  for  their  imme- 
diate subsistence.  This  circumstance  contributed 
greatly  to  the  extreme  populousness  of  several  of  the 
jQreeian  r^ublics^  and  of  Rome  in  the  earliest  tinwiL 
Where  large  portions  of  land  are  in  the  possession  of 
a  few,  no  more  hands  will  be  kept  upon  them  than  aie 
sufficient  to  reap  the  produce.  Moreover,  thnt  {mo> 
duce  will  consist  very  much  of  superfluities,  which 
contribute  little  to  real  nourishment;  or,  which  is  . 
much  worse,  will  be  exchanged  for  superfluities  nised 
in  other  countries. 

This  is  the  only  case  in  which  machines,— as  milbi 
ploughs,  and  all  contrivances  to  fiEusilitafte  the  practios 
of  husbandry,  so  as  to  get  the  same  labour  performed 
by  fewer  hands,— are  hurtful  to  population.  For  by 
these  helps  a  person  of  a  large  estate  will  be  able  to 
reap  the  full  produce  of  his  lands,  with  the  expeoceol 
few  men  upon  them. 

But  these  machines,  and  tlus  more  perfect  medbod 
of  husbandry,  is  no  evil  to  be  complained  of,  if  the 
produce  of  the  lands,  thus  easily  reaped,  be  riispnsfd 
of  to  purchase  superfluities  raised  athome ;  especiaOy 
if  those  superfluities  consist  not  of  eatables  :  for  then 
the  lands  yield  their  full  produce  in  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  all  who  subsist  upon  them  live  willun  the 
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country.  The  only  diflference  is,  that  whereas,  in  ihe 
former  case,  they  were  all  husbandmen,  and  could  not 

be  fully  employed  (much  fewer  men  than  the  produce 
is  able  to  maintain  being  sufficient  to  reap  it),  they  are 
now  only  in  part  husbandmen,  and  the  rest  artisans. 

Besides,  the  fewer  husbandmen  are  necessary,  the 
more  men  may  be  spared  for  the  arts  and  manufactures ; 
and  consequently  the  more  may  be  spared,  and  with 
less  inconvenience,  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  in  case 
of  a  necessary  war.  Not  to  say  that  the  prospect  of 
purchasing  manufactures  will  be  a  motive  with  the 
husbandmen  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  to  raise 
the  greatest  crops,  the  sale  of  which  will  further  pro- 
mote the  manufactures,  and  increase  the  number  of 
manufacturers.  In  France,  England,  and  most  parts 
of  Europe,  half  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  cities,  or  pretty 
large  towns;  and  perhaps  above  one-third  of  those  who 
live  in  the  country  are  artisans. 

If  these  artisans,  or  manufacturers,  can  make  more 
goods  than  the  home  consumption  requires,—- that  is, 
more  than  the  produce  of  their  own  country  can  pur- 
chase,— and  they  find  a  vent  for  these  goods  abroad, 
they  will  have  wherewith  to  purchase  the  produce  of 
other  countries;  and  consequently  their  own  country 
will  be  able  to  contain  more  inhabitants  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  But  then,  for  the  reason  given 
above,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  desirable  for  a  country 
to  grow  so  populous ;  though  it  is  probable  that  no 
country  in  the  world  was  ever  in  danc^er  of  beino-  too 
populous  on  that  account,  except  Holland ;  and  China 
is  perhaps  more  populous  on  other  accounts. 

Considering  that  the  greater  proportionable  popu- 
lousness  of  most  modern  states  is  owing  to  manufactures 
and  trade,  it  is  evident  that  countries  may  be  expected 
t6  be  populous  in  proportion  to  the  industry  of  the  in- 
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habitants,  and  theretore  that  without  an  increase  d  ia- 
dustry  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  a  nation  popokmi. 

Indeed,  this  maxim  is  equally  true  in  a  country  wliere 
there  are  no  manufactures,  where  thie  p^ple  live  hj 
agriculture  only. 

All  ancient  authors  tell  us  that  there  was  a  perpetual 
and  prodigious  conflux  of  slaves,  and  indeed  of  people 
of  all  ranks,  to  Italy,  from  the  remoter  {mivinces  of 
Roman  empire,  particularly  irom  Syria,  Cilicia,  Cap- 
padocia,  the  lesser  Asia,  Thrace,  and  Egypt,  and 
the  number  of  people  did  not  increase  in  Italy,  but 
was  continually  diminishing  ;  and  writers  account  for 
it  by  their  continual  complaints  of  the  decay  of  indv- 
try  and  agriculture.  It  is  rraiarked  by  Don  Geronimo 
de  Ustariz,  that  the  provinces  of  Spam  which  send 
most  people  to  the  Indies  are  the  most  popnlousi  on 
account  of  their  industry  and  riches. 

When  great  quantities  of  land  are  in  few  hands, 
grazing,  and  inclosing  the  grounds  for  that  purpose, 
is  peculiarly  prejudicial  to  a  country  in  which  IImw 
are  no  manufactures.  For  then  a  very  few  peisou 
are  sufficient  to  tend  all  the  cattle  that  can  liye  uponitt 
and  consequently,  if  the  produce  of  the  land  in  ctillk 
be  not  expended  in  purchasing  manufactures  raised  at 
home,  the  country  would  be  in  a  manner  depopulitei 
To  prevent  the  depopulation  of  Eng-land  from  tto 
cause,  frequent  statutes  were  obliged  to  be  made  ^ 
ptevent  the  inclosing  of  lands,  in  the  former  peiiodi 

of  the  English  history. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  large  ad 
small  farm,  with  respect  to  their  being  more  or  k» 
favourable  to  population.  In  this  country  great  num- 
bers have  been  advocates  for  dividing  farms,  where<id 
the  oeconomists  in  Fdince  contend  for  uniting 
The  question  should  j^e  decided  by  considering  whicli 
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method  is  best  adapted  to  raise  the  greatest  quantity 
of  food  for  men.  Because,  it  that  food  be  not  exported, 
il  must  be  consumed  in  the  country^  which  implies,  if 
it  does  not  directly  produce,  a  great  number  of  persons 
to  consume  it,  whether  they  be  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, or  not 

If  the  farms  be  so  small,  as  that  the  occupiers  can 
only  get  a  scanty  subsistence  from  them,  both  them-- 
selves  and  their  farms  will  be  impoverished;  they  will 
not  be  able  to  cultivate  them  to  advantage,  and  of 
course  they  will  yield  less.  Whereas  the  farmer  Mfho 
is  at  his  ease,  and  has  always  something  to  spare, 
will  lay  it  out  in  the  higher  cultivation  of  his  farm, 
and  thereby  enable  it  to  yield  more  every  year.  If, 
however,  the  consequence  of  enlarging  farms  be  not 
raising  food  for  men,  but  for  cattle,  more  than  are  ne- 
cessary to  cultivate  the  ground  to  the  most  advant^e; 
or  if,  not  wanting  subsistence  himself,  the  proprietor 
leaves  it  waste,  or  uses  it  only  for  his  amusement,  in 
the  Ibrm  of  apark  or  aforest^  it  had  better  be  divided, 
because  then  a  greater  number  of  ntien  will  be  sobeisted 
by  it. 

When  com,  or  provisions  of  any  kind,  which  are 
raised  witfam  a  country,  are  exported,  it  is  evidrat  that 

there  are  not  mouths  at  home  to  constune  it,  that  the 
goods  which  are  purchased  by  that  com  are  made  else* 
where,  and  that  if  the  materials  and  conveniences  for 
those  manufactures  could  be  found  at  home,  the  ma- 
trnfiscturer  might  live  there.  In  this  case  siiffidimt 
ikUl  and  industry  would  increase  the  population  of 
Ae  country. 

Many  penona  are  alarmed  for  the  population  of  a 

country  in  consequence  of  inclosing  its  common  lands, 
as  well  as  of  the  enlarging  oi  farms  in  it.  But  if  by 
this,  or  any  other  means,  the  ground  is  made  more 
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productive,  and  the  produce  be  not  ejepovted,  it  must 
be  consnmed  at  home,  and  therefore  be  fitvonrable  to 
population.  Common  rights  to  large  parceb  of  hod 
are  very  injurious  to  culture,  and  consequently  to  po- 
pulation. The  proprietors  not  being  aUe  to  agree  m 
any  method  of  improving  their  common  estate,  pnAr 
a  small  present  advantage  to  the  trouble  aod  risk  of 
aiming  at  more.  The  population  of  England  sofo 
extremely  from  this  source,  great  tracts  of  the  bat 
land  lying  uncultivated  in  rude  pastures,  which  it  is 
HO  personV  interest  even  to  clear  from  bnunUes  asd 
fut^e.  An  easy  method  of  dividing  this  kind  of  pitK 
perty,  and  thereby  encouraging  the  cultivation  of 
waste  land,  would  greatly  increase  the  popnlatioD  a( 
the  country. 


LECTURE  LIX. 

Along  with  industry,  we  may  justly  veckonjrugdtj 
to  be  another  means  of  making  a  naticm  poiNilQi» 

When  people  have  acquired  a  taste  for  expensifc 
living,  they  will  not  choose  to  take  upon  them  the 
charge  of  a  family,  till  they  have  acquired  a  fortase 
sufficient  to  maintain  it  in  what  they  think  a  genteel 
manner.  Wiixie  this  is  the  case  only  with  a  lew,  ti^ 
evil  is  inconsiderable ;  but  the  same  taste  for  eKpeoiiic 

living  will  naturally  spread  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
community,  and  produce  a  general  disinclinatioa  lo 
matrimony.  This  was  the  reason  why  there  wm» 
few  marriages  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustas, 
when  there  were  comparatively  but  few  persons  oi 
fortune  married,  notwidistanding  married  persons  htd 
great  privileges,  and  those  that  were  unmarried  ^ere 
subject  to  many  civil  disadvantages;  and  notviti^ 
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Standing  the  emperor  took  every  method  he  could 
think  of  to  promote  matrimony.  This  cause  of  depo- 
pulation begins  very  sensibly  to  affect  this  country, 

though  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  who  by  their  situation 
in  life  have  not  been  led  to  conceive  a  taste  for  ex* 
pensive  living,  still  multiply  very  fast  It  is  observable 
that  opulent  families,  and  especially  those  of  the  no- 
bility, often  become  extinct, 

A  country  vrill  maintain  mere  or  fewer  inhabitants 
accordinor  to  their  mode  of  living  ;  one  man  being-  able 
to  consume  the  produce  of  vastly  more  land  and  la- 
bour by  living  on  food  difficult  to  be  raised,  or  by 
eating  and  drinking  more  than  is  necessary.  Sir 
James  Stuart  says,  he  believes  that  "  no  annual  pro- 
duce of  grain  ever  v?a8  so  great  in  England,  as  to 
supply  its  inhabitants  fifteen  months,  in  that  abundance 
with  which  they  feed  themselves  in  years  of  plenty ; 
and  that  there  never  was  a  year  of  such  scarcity,  as 
that  the  lands  of  England  did  not  produce  greatly 
more  than  six  months'  subsistence,  such  as  people  are 
used  to  take  in  years  of  scarcity/'* 

The  inequality  of  the  ranks  and  fortunes  of  men 
tends  to  check  population,  and  in  some  countries  may 
for  ever  prevent  its  being  considerable,  provided  the 
upper  ranks  have  it  in  their  power  to  prevent  the 
combination  of  the  lower,  which  might  terminate  in 
reducing  the  inequality.  In  this  case,  the  demand 
for  animal  food,  and  other  things  which  require  a 
great  quantity  of  land  to  raise  it,  may  be  so  great,  as 
to  be  made  to  encroach  very  much  upon  that  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  In  such  a 
country,  therefore,  there  may  be  the  extreme  of  luxury 
and  the  extreme  of  indigence  at  the  same  time.  Some 

*  I^olUical  (Boontmy,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 10,  11 1. 
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may  not  know  how  to  spend  their  money,  while  otkeis 
may  not  know  how  to. get  any. 

It  was  the  inequality  of  ranksi  and  luxuiy  (the  coif 
sequence  of  it),  that  in  a  great  meaaure  occasioiied  the 

depopulation  of  Italy  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. It  was  the  nnmbec.of  country-seats  with  which 
these  masters  of  the  world  covered  their  fertile  laads^ 
aiid  their  changing"  them  into  unproductive  deserts. 
In  the  same  manner  William  IL  converted  a  large 
imd  populous  part  of  this  country  into  a  forest 

There  liave  been  many  reasons  given  for  the  ex- 
treme populousness  of  China,  but  it  seems  chiefly  to 
arise  from  this  one  circunuitance,  that  the  ezpences 
attrading  a  married  state  are  very  inconsiderable.  A 
wife  can  put  her  husband  but  to  a  very  moderate  ex- 
pence*  He  is  to  allow  her  a  certain  quantity  of  rice 
for  food^  and  some  raw  cotton,  or  other  materials^ 
which  she  must  work  up  for  her  clothing  ;  while  a 
mat  to  Sit  on  is  almost  all  the  furniture  of  the  house. 
Thus  no  person  is  discouraged  fix>m  marrying,  and  the 

consequence  is  a  most  amazing  population. 
.  Where  matrimony,  in  opposition  to  the  promiscuous 
use  of  women,  is  not  encouragedi  it  is  evident,  finm 
the  most  undoubted  facts,  that  neither  a  numerous,  a 
healthy,  or  in  any  respects  a  valuable  ofiisprmg  can  be 
expected.  Polygamy  is  likewise  un&vouraUe  to  po» 
pidousness.  If  one  man  have  several  wiveSy-aevml 
men  must  be  without  wives ;  and  if  that  man  be  im- 
potentf  the  offspring  of  several  men  is  lost  to  the  na- 
tion. 

Sup[)ose  a  country,  by  its  situation  and  the  industry 
of  its  inhabitants,  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  a  cer- 
tain number  of  people ;  if^  by  any  accident,  that  nwi* 

ber  be  diminished,  as  this  diminution  leaves  a  greater 
encouragement  to  population,  their  numbers  will  soon 
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be  suj^lied.  Thus  plagues  aud  deviistaUoiis  oi  ail 
kinds  are  never  known  to  have  more  than  a  temporary 
eSect)  unless  they  leave  a  country  altered  with  respeet 
to  a  spirit  of  industry,  or  some  other  circumstance 
necessary  to  the  support  of  their  numbers*  For  this 
reason,  the  number  of  men  taken  off  by  war  does  not 
make  a  nation  less  populous  than  it  would  liave 
been  without  war,  if  war  did  not  in  other  respecto  af- 
fect population.  The  nations  of  Africa,  from  which 
such  a  number  of  slaves  are  sent  annually  to  America, 
are  not  less  populous  for  that  vent;  and  were  that 
drain  to  be  cut  off,  the  internal  state  of  the  country  re- 
maining  the  same  in  other  respects,  it  would  likewise 
in  afew  yean  be  the  same  widi  respect  to  the  number 

of  inhabitaiits.  They  would  no  more  find  themselves 
incommoded  by  being  overstocked  than  they  had  done 
before.  In  short,  mankind,  like  any  othear  produce, 
will  increase,  or  decrease,  in  proportion  to  the  demaiid 
there  is  for  them. 
Monasftmes  and  nunneries  might  be  considered  ex-* 

actly  in  the  same  light,  were  it  not  that  they  consume 
those  products  oi  the  ground  which  might  have  main* 
tsined  Ae  same  or  a  greater  number  of  useful  mem* 

hers  of  society.  But  as  the  case  is,  perhaps  those 
countries  in  which  they  abound  would  not  be  any 
gainer  by  suppressing  ittem^  unless  that  event  should 

contribute  to  tlie  increase  ot  the  national  industry  ;  for 
a  nobleman  upon  the  same  estate  would  have  kept  as 
many  menial  servants^  who  are  likewise  a  burthen  upon 
society,  and  whose  labour  contributes  little  to  the 
good  of  it 

The  religious  aentiments  of  a  people  are  ftr  from 

being  a  circumstance  of  indifference  with  respect  to 
the  populousness  of  a  country.   No  wonder  the  Jews 
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always  multiplied,  and  still  do  multiply  very  fast; 
wbeiii  besides  the  reproach,  and,  as  they  believe,  the 
curee,  of  being  childless  among  them,  many  of  them 
think  that,  for  any  thing  they  can  tell,  the  Messiah  may 
be  born  of  them. 

The  religions  of  the  Ghebres,  Chinese,  and  Malio- 
metans  faTonr  marriage.  The  sacred  books  of  the  asr 
cient  Persians  declare  that  children  make  a  bridge  at 
the  day  of  judgipenti  and  that  those  who  have  none 
cannot  pass  to  the  state  of  the  blessed.  E?en  the  opinioD 
of  the  lawfulness  of  exposing  children  seems  to  favour 
the  populousness  of  China.  For  many  persons  maj 
be  induced  to  enter  into  marriage  with  a  prospect  of 
exposing  their  children,  which  yet  natural  affection 
(the  strength  of  which  they  were  not  aware  of)  will 
*  not  allow  them  to  do,  while  there  is  any  possibUity  of 
maintaining  them,  for  which  fbey  will  enrt  their  in- 
dustry to  the  utmost. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  when  rdigious  sad 
philosophical  sentiments  discourage  matrimony. 
losophy  first  annexed  the  idea  of  perfection  to  a  sins^lc 
life,  mistaken  notions  of  Christianity  coniirmed  that 
opinion,  and  the  great  Justinian  was  so  frr  misled  by 

it,  that,  instead  of  giving  rewards  to  those  who  had  a 
great  number  of  children  (which  had  ever  been  the 
wise  policy  of  his  predecessors  in  die  empire),  he 
granted  privileges  to  those  who  never  married.  The 
same  notion  prevailing  in  catholic  countries  is,  no 
doubt,  one  reason  why  they  are  not  so  populous  u 
protestant  ones ;  for,  besides  die  monks  and  nuns, 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  live  unmarried. 

Mr.  Hume  has  written  a  very  elaborate  and  inge- 
nious dissertation  upon  the  populousness  of  tmeient  na 
tions,  endeavouring  to  prove  that  there  are  few  parts 
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of  the  world  which  are  not  more  populous  now  than 
they  were  iormerly*.  It  should  seem,  by  applying 
the  maxims  above  laid  down,  that  Palestine^  Asia  Mi* 
nor,  and  Greece  were  much  more  populous  than  they 
are  now ;  but  hardly  any  other  country :  and  it  is 
certain  that  all  the  western  parts  of  Europe  had  few 
inhabitants  in  ancient  times  in  comparison  of  what 
they  have  at  present.  Upon  the  whole,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  the  world  is  growing  still  more  po* 
pulous  than  ever ;  especially  considering  the  increase 
of  industry  and  arts,  the  iniprovemcnts  in  acricul- 

ture,  and  the  increase  of  the  £uropean  colonies  in 

jk  _  • 

The  extreme  of  population  is  iar  from  beinc^  de- 
sirable. Subsistence  being  scarce,  the  competition  for 
it  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  will  be  excessive. 
They  will  work  for  a  trifle,  and  live  upon  any  thing 
that  will  afibrd  nourishment ;  and  though  they  propa- 
gate, their  offspring  must  starve  and  perish.  The 
accounts  of  all  travellers  a^ee,"  says  Dr.  Smith  in 
the  low  waives  of  labour,  uud  in  the  difficulty  which  a 
*  labourer  finds  in  bringing  up  a  family,  in  China.  If 
by  digging  the  ground  a  whole  day  he  can  get  what 
will  purchase  a  small  quantity  of  rice  in  the  evening, 
he  is  contented."  The  condition  of  artificers  is,  if  possi- 
ble»  still  worse.  Instead  of  waiting  indolently  in  their 
woi  k-houses  for  the  calls  of  their  customers,  as  in  Eu- 
rope, they  are  continually  running  about  the  streets 
with  the  tools  of  their  respective  trades,  offering  their 
service,  and  as  it  were  begging  employment.  The 
poverty  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  in  China  far 

*  fkitFMkal  DifcoMnet ,  No.  X.  Mr.  Hufiie*8  opinion  is  controverted 

in  the  Appendix  to  A  Ditsertation  on  the  NunAtn  of  Mankind  in  antient  mid 
modem  Times  :  in  which  the  superior  PojndoiaMtM  ^  JaUiqvky  u  mmMUmed, 
1753,  (and  a  late  edition)  by  Dr.  WaUlacCx^Ei. 
t  Wealth  qf  Natitm,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 
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surpasses  that  of  the  most  beggarly  nations  in  Europe. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton  many  hiindieds,  it  k 
commonly  said  many  tiioiitand  fiunilieSy  ham  no  htki- 
tation  on  the  land,  but  live  constantly  in  fishing-boats 
upon  llie  rivers  and  canals.  The  subsLrtence  which  they 
find  Aere  is  so  scanty,  thattihey  are  eager  to  fieh  vf 
the  nastiest  garhaofe  thrown  overboard  from  any  Eu- 
ropean ship.  Any  carrion,  the  carcase  of  a  dead  do^ 
or  cat,  for  example,  Aough  half  putrid,  is  as  wdoome 

to  them  as  the  most  wholesome  food  to  tlie  people  of 
Other  countries.  Marriage  is  encouraged  in  China, 
not  by  the  profitableness  of  children,  but  by  the  liberty 
of  destroying  them.  In  all  great  towns  several  are 
every  night  exposed  in  the  streets,  or  drowned  like 
puppies  in  the  water.  The  performance  of  this  horrid 
ofice  is  even  said  to  be  the  avowed  business  by  whi<& 
some  people  earn  their  subsistence. 

Our  manufiMsturing  poor  do  not  in  many  places  rear 
many  children ;  and  Dr.  Smidi  sajrs*,  that  he  bes  been 
told  it  is  not  UTicommon  in  the  hig-hlands  of  Scotland 
for  a  mother  who  has  borne  Vnfeatf  children  not  to  have 
two  alive.   The  industrious  poor  ^haust  tkemeelTes 

by  extreme  labour,  and  like  over-wroiii^^lit  cattle  bring 
on  untimely  old  age.  A  carpenter  in  London*  and 
in  sofloe  other  places,''  says  Dr.  Smith  f,"  is  not  sup- 
posed to  last  in  his  utmost  vigour  above  eight  years."* 

The  population  of  China  is  so  great,  that  the  super- 
stitious respect  for  ancestors  has  been  obliged  to  give 
way  to  it  The  ordinary  sepulchres  aie  levelled,  and 
the  ground  cultivated.  The  rich  bury  in  mountains 
and  barren  lands.  I'his  excessive  population,  the  in? 
conveniences  of  which  modem  philosophers  in  Emupe 
have  no  idea  of,  increases  the  demand  for  agriculture 

•  Weaiih  qf  NaUmu,  vol  i,  p.  180,        f  Ibid  vol.  i.  p.  m. 
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SO  much|  as  to  make  a  iiEunine  the  sudden  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  smallest  neglects,  and  to  compel 
the  Chinese  to  live  without  oxen,  sheep,  or  horses. 
Without  mountains  and  marshes,  China  would  be  left 
without  wood  or  game.  For  want  of  manure,  the 
fields  require  much  more  labour*.  The  greatest  at- 
tention is  requisite  on  the  part  of  government  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  equal  distribution  of  com,  and  to  make  one 
province  and  one  year  relieve  another. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  order  to  assist  you  in 
your  computations  on  this  subject,  just  to  mention  two 
facts  which,  I  believe,  may  be  pretty  nearly  depended 
upon.  The  first  is,  that  there  are  more  men  than  wo- 
men born  in  almost  every  country,  in  the  proportion  of 
fourteen  to  thirteen,  or  of  fifteen  to  fourteen ;  allow- 
ance, as  it  were,  being  made  by  Divine  Provulence  for 
the  greater  consumption  of  men  by  war  and  other  ac- 
cidents, to  which  women  are  not  exposed ;  also  that 
the  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing-  arms  are  about 
one-fourtli  of  all  tlie  inhabitants.  Tiie  second  is,  that 
we  shall  come  very  near  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  any  town,  if  we  multiply  the  annual  number  of  their 
dead  taken  at  a  medium  by  tliu  ty  ;  or  as  some  say,  the 
number  of  births  by  thirty-four  (but  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  larger  in  proportion),  and  the  number  of  houses 

by  live. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants  ditfers  exceedingly  in  different  places. 
Dr.  Price,  after  li'iving  more  ;ittcatiun  to  this  subject 
than  perhaps  any  other  person  ever  did,  thinks  that,  in 
great  towns,  it  is  from  one-nineteenth  or  one-twentieth 
to  one  twenty-third  or  a  twenty-fourth ;  in  moderate 
towns,  from  one  twenty-third  to  one  twenty-eighth;  but 
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in  the  countiy,  from  one  thirt]r<4fih|  or  OM  fortiedii  l» 
a  fiftieth  or  .ft  sixtieth^. 


LECTURE  LX. 

After  considering  those  things  and  circumstance 
which  tend  to  make  a  nation  rich,  happy,  ^Apopulm^ 
we  are  naturally  led  to  attend  to  tfiose  things  wliick 
make  it  sccu?x\  Indeed,  without  the  persuasion  of  ow 
security,  it  is  impossible  to  derive  any  advantage  bm 
the  most  favourable  concurrence  of  those  ciieumsluioei 
which  tend  to  render  a  nation  rich^  populous,  and 
happy. 

A  reasonable  security  can  only  arise  from  a  cod* 

sciousness  of  being  able  effectually  to  defend  ourselres 
in  case  of  any  attack  from  a  foreign  state,  or  to  make 
any  nation  repent  of  the  insults  they  shall  offer  n. 

This  power  in  a  people  of  defending  themselves,  or  of 
annoying  others,  must  depend  principally  upon  thitt 
things:  a  natural  situation,  which  may  be  of  gictf 

consequence  either  for  defending  ourselves,  or  of  at- 
tacking Others  ;  skill  in  the  art  oi  war;  aadcoura^to 
exert  that  skill  to  advantage. 

A  natural  rampart  is  either  the  sea,  or  a  chain  of 
mountains,  the  passes  ot  which  require  but  few  troops 
to  defend  them  against  a  multitude.  Barrier  towaa 
and  fortifications  are  artificial  ramparts,  and  require  i 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  to  be  serviceable.  Islands 
afford  the  most  effectual  security  that  nature  can  piufide 
for  a  people,  if  they  be  skilled  in  navigation  and  sea 
engagements,  which,  from  their  constant  and  necessai; 
use  of  the  sea,  they  have  the  greatest  ehanee  and  cf* 

^  Otmmiknum  Reveniomtry  Pi^iiiefi/f,vol.  i.  p.  SOt. 
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portiinity  of  excellino^  in,  provided  they  keep  up  any 
intercourse  with  neighbouring  natious,  and  particularly 
if  they  carry  on  any  foreign  commerce.  Had  Tyre 
been  situated  on  uii  island  farther  from  tlie  shore,  it  is 
probable  it  would  never  have  been  tinaliy  conquered 
by  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  had  there  been  any  pass* 
age  from  France  to  England  by  land,  we  might  have 
been  much  more  distressed  in  some  of  our  wars  with 
the  French,  in  which  they  appeared  to  be  superior  to 
us  by  land. 

The  Swiss  have  been  more  than  once  indebted  to 
their  mountains  for  the  security  and  liberty  which  they 
enjoy.  Holland  was  delivered  from  the  invasion  of 
Louis  XIV.  by  iiotliHig  but  the  opportunity  which  their 
»  situation  gave  them  of  deluging  their  country ;  and  the 
natural  division  of  Europe  into  tracts  of  a  moderate 
extent,  both  mark  out,  as  it  were,  the  limits  of  empires, 
and  is  a  means  of  keepmg  them  within  reasonable 
bounds ;  thereby  giving  us  a  kind  of  security  against 
die  establishment  of  any  large  empire  in  this  part  of 
the  world :  whereas  in  Asia,  which  abounds  in  ex- 
tensive plains,  nothing  but  a  superior  military  force 
can  prevent  an  army  which  has  subdued  a  part  from 
taking  possession  of  the  whole.  Asia  is  tliercfore 
thought  to  be  favourable  to  exteusive  monarchy.  Even 
Tartury  affords  no  place  of  retreat  to  a  vanquished, 
army. 

If  the  situation  of  a  people  will  not  afford  them  a 
sufficient  security  (and  it  can  hardly  ever  be  quite 
sufficient  of  itself),  they  must  have  recours  to  those 

methods  of  defence  and  attack  which  are  either  equal 
or  superior  to  those  of  the  enemy. 

The  single  article  of  weapons  is  of  prodigious  con- 
sequence in  war,  and  has  decided  the  fate  of  many 
important  battles.    The  Romans  acknowledged  them- 

2k 
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selves  to  be  inferior  to  tlie  Cimbri  in  couran^e  and 
martial  heroisiUi  and  that  even  their  superior  disciplioe 
would  have  been  no  security  against  the  dfead6iii» 
petuosity  of  their  attacks,  but  that  the  swords  of  the 
Cimbri  were  of  bad  temper.  They  often  bent  at  tk 
first  stroke,  and  the  person  who  used  one  of  them  wm 
obliged  to  wait  till  he  could  straighten  it  with  his  foot 
before  he  could  make  a  second  stroke.  The  expertr 
Hess  of  the  English  in  the  use  of  their  long  and  cm 
bows  gave  them  a  great  advantage  both  over  the  Scotch 
and  the  French  before  the  invention  of  artillei  } .  Tbe 
cavalry  of  the  Romans  and  Huns  were  skilled  is  tk 
use  of  the  bow,  wliile  those  of  the  (xoths  and  Vandals 
used  the  sword  and  lance.  To  this  difiierence  iklin- 
rius  attributed  part  of  his  success. 

It  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  Romans  tliat  tlic} 
were  never  bigotedly  attached  to  their  own  weapoM 
and  manner  of  fighting,  but  easily  changed  them  wki 
they  saw  any  advantage  in  those  of  other  nations.  Tiiu^ 
Romulus  exchanged  tbe  Argive  buckler  for  the  large 
shield  of  the  Sabines ;  and  tiie  Romans  changed  thdi 
method  of  arming  their  horse  when  they  conquered 
Greece.  The  same  just  sentiments  taught  them  the 
proper  nse  of  their  auxiliarieSi  whom  diey  employed 
accordino:  to  their  character.  It  was  the  Numidian 
cavalry  that  gained  the  battle  of  Zama.  Hannibal  too 
had  the  good  sense  to  arm  his  troops  after  the  Roan 
manner,  when  he  found  it  was  preferable  to  the  ar- 
mour of  his  own  country.  And  it  was  no  inoouside- 
raUe  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power*  tki 
they  quitted  their  ancient  annour.  Under  Gratian,the 
Romans  laid  aside  the  use  of  their  heavy  ancaour,  theii 
coats  of  mail  and  helmet  They  likewise  cesied  to 
fortify  their  camp. 

The  single  discovery  of  the  (Composition  and  to^ 
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gunpowder  has  made  a  total  alteration  in  the  whole 
qrslem  of  war,  and  has  contributad  to  make  bottles 
both  lem  bloody,  and  more  quiekly  decided  Iban  bo> 
fore.  Formerly  amies  were  draJ  up  generally  six- 
teen  or  twen^,  aometiiiiea  men  deep,  with  a  nar^ 
row  front,  because  their  ranks  would  have  been  too 
apt  to  have  been  thrown  into  disorder  by  lighting 
luuid  to  hand.  But  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that 
the  troops  which  gave  way  were  entangled  with  one 
another,  and  had  little  power  of  making  their  escape. 
Besides,  their  conquerors  were  necessariljr  close  be- 
hind  them,  and  mftssacred  them  at  pleasnre,  as  tfaejr 
were  incapable  of  making  any  resistance  the  moment 
after  thejr  had  turned  their  backs.  Whereas  thin  and 
extended  ranks  are  able  to  keep  Aeir  onder  in  the 
present  method  of  fighting ;  and,  as  the  opposite  ar* 
mies  ere  at  some  distance,  tiie  party  which  begins  lo 
be  worsted  is  able  to  make  its  retreat  in  good  order, 
with  less  help  from  a  body  of  reserve,  to  keep  the 
enemy  in  play,  or  over^iwed,  which  was  the  cmly  me- 
thod by  wliicli  the  ancients  could  secure  an  orderly 
retreat*  In  short,  as  Hume  well  observes,  nations,  by 
ihe  use  of  artillery,  have  been  brought  more  upon  a 

level,  conquests  have  become  less  frequent  and  rapid, 
success  in  war  has  been  reduced  merely  to  a  matter  of 
calculatioQ ;  and  a  nation  OTermatehed  by  its  enemies 
either  yiehls  to  their  demands,  or  secures  itself  by  al- 
liances against  their  violence  and  invasion. 

When  we  read  of  the  astonishing  success  of  a  few 
Spaniards  in  America,  where  five  hundred  men  under 
Gortez  subdued  the  vast  empire  of  Mexico  by  the 
help  of  gunpowder  only,  we  are  apt  to  wonder  that  the 

aara  of  its  invention  and  its  use  in  war  should  not 
have  been  noted  by  contemporary  historians,  and  that 
the  Germans,  who  invented  it,  should  not  have  de- 
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meA  some  signal  ftdbrantege  from  it   But  tbe  mm 

was,  that  the  discovery  doth  not  appear  to  have  bcea 
fuky  secret.  The  composition  itseif  and  its  more  ist 
nocent  effects  wi$re  probably  well  known,  and  its  pos- 
sible  uses  in  war  p^enerally  talked  of,  "before  it  was 
actually  applied  to  that  destructive  purpose ;  which 
would  tend  greatly  to  take  off  the  surprise  which  would 
odierwise  haTO  been  felt  upon  the  first  introduction  sf 
it  Besides,  the  first  artillery  was  so  clumsy,  and  of 
such  difficult  management  ^st  mankind  were  not 
immediately  sensible  of  its  use  and  efficacy ;  and  con- 
sider ing  how  many  arrows  might  be  drawn  before  one 
piece  could  have  been  loaded  and  discharged,  espe^ 
cially  before  the  invention  of  gun-locks,  it  is  laAsr 
to  be  wondered  that  (juns  and  cannons  should  ever 
have  come  into  use  at  all.  The  Chinese  wefe  ac- 
quainted with  the  composition  of  gunpowderi  but  ne- 
ver thought  of  making  any  use  of  it  in  vrar.  Match- 
locks were  used  so  late  as  in  the  civil  wars  in  Eng- 
land, above  three  centuries  after  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder. Before  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  little  sie 
was  made  of  cannon  in  besieging  or  defending  places, 
fortification  was  in  its  infancy,  and  spears  and  shoit 
guns  were  then  in  use  as  wdl  as  swords^  which  aie 
now  entirely  laid  aside ;  and  some  time  before  that 
period,  viz.  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  the  year  1571, 
they  fought  promiscuously  with  arrows,  long  javeliii^ 
grenadoes,  grapling-irons,  cannons,  musquets,  speais, 
and  sabres. 

The  alteration  of  the  methods  of  fari^c&imt  sad 
the  manner  of  attacking  and  defending  fortified  placet, 

in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  gunpowder,  is  eveo 
more  considerable  than  the  alteration  it  has  introduced 
into  the  methods  of  fighting  in  the  open  fidd.  Seip 

engagements  are  likewise  now  quite  a  different  thing 
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from  what  they  were  before  this  great  discovery.  In- 
stead of  the  ships  of  war  themselves  being  the  princi- 
pal wc'cipoas  of  offence,  and  beinc^  pushed  against  one 
aaother  by  their  beaks ;  and  instead  oi  the  men  fight* 
ing  heavy  armed  as  on  land,  whenever  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  grappling ;  the  ship  is  now  nothing  but 
a  fortified  place  of  security,  which  the  men  assail  with 
their  artilleiyi  as  if  it  were  a  castle  on  land. 

Superiority  of  discipline  is  an  excellent  second  to 
superiority  in  point  of  weapons.  Exact  discipline 
makes  a  multitude  act  as  one  man,  and  gives  each 
man  the  courage  of  a  multitude.  For  every  single 
boidicT  who  helps  to  compose  a  body  wliose  motions 
are  so  uniform  and  regular,  has  the  same  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  strength  of  the  whole,  as  if  he  himself 
had  the  sole  direction  of  that  strength.  Discipline 
chiefly  rendered  the  Greeks  so  much  better  soldiers 
than  the  Persians,  and  the  Romans  than  the  Greeks^ 
the  Carthaginians,  and  the  fierce  barbarous  nations  of 
the  North.  Some  of  the  soldiers  of  Niger,  driven  by 
the  proscriptions  of  Severus  among  the  Parthians, 
taught  them  the  Roman  discipline,  which,  it  is  said, 
ever  after  orave  them  an  ridvantan^e  over  the  Romans. 

The  Parthians  have  not  more  courage  than  we 
have/'  said  Belisarius,  in  a  speech  to  his  men:  ^'they 
are  only  better  disciplined  than  we  are." 

It  is  discipline  only  which  gives  the  Europeans  the 
superiority  they  as  yet  retain  over  the  Asiatics  and 
the  American  nations,  now  the  Europeans  have  com* 
municated  to  them  the  use  of  artillery  ;  a  conduct,  the 
reverse  of  the  wise  policy  of  Charlemagne,  who  for- 
bade, under  the  severest  penalties,  that  any  persons 
should  sell  arms  to  the  Saxons,  with  whom  he  was 
frequently  at  war. 

So  much  superior  is  the  military  skill  of  civilized 


iOB  ucrvBBs  ov  uiflroBT*        [pait  ?. 

tmA  wealthy  lialkws  attbk  day,  that  they  ha?e  nothmg 
to  apprehted,  u  they  tom/^tlj  had,  from  the  £erocitf 

of  their  barbarous  neighbours.    On  the  contrar\^,  if 

they  were  so  disposed^  they  nughl  subdue  them  and 
cxtilpate  them  with  Its  nmeh  ease  as  they  eouM  cktf 

any  country  of  lions  and  other  wild  beasts. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  the  maxim,  verified  by  all 
history,  th«t  a  nalioii  whieh  has  ofitii  been  coiK{a«d) 
and  consequently  which  has  often  seen  what  it  was 
that  gave  their  enemies  the  advantage  they  had  over 
iibeiiii  have  at  length  acquired  laiowledg€|  discipIiM, 
and  courage,  sufficient  to  beat  their  conquerors.  Thus 
Peter  the  Great  was  at  length  able  to  beat  the  Sweden 
fhottgh  he  had  no  other  idasCefs  in  the  art  of  war  tfaa 
the  Swedes  themselves ;  and  the  lessons  he  received 
firoin  tliem  were  so  many  dreadAil  defeats  in  the  bo- 
gtntiitig  of  the  war  he  had  with  thein. 

The  discipline  of  the  European  armies  is  prodi 
giously  improved  tinoe  the  disuse  of  the  feudal  miiitub 
when  all  armies  were  raised  by  the  prince's  samaiflS- 
ing  his  vassal^  to  appear  in  the  field,  at  the  head  of 
their  dependents^  who  were  maintained  a  eertain  lum- 
ber of  days  at  his  eipeocei  and  when  this  vassal m 
their  commander,  of  course,  whether  he  was  properlj 
qualified  for  the  oemmand  or  not 

In  those  times,  too,  the  kings,  who  were  orig^ttfl; 
nothing  more  than  generals,  always  headed  their  ar. 
mies  in  person.  Charles^  the  son  of  king  Joha  d 
France,  seems'to  have  fixed  it  as  a  nMoum,  nefsr  t> 
appear  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  and  he  was  the  fiist 
king  in  Europe  who  showed  the  advantage  of  psU^i 
foresight,  and  judgment,  above  a  rash  and  precipilite 
valour.  The  inconvenience  of  kings  conunaDdiog 
person  had  often  been  severely  felt  by  the  natios  be- 
fore the  custom  was  disused.    To  pay  foi  the  imp 
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ransom  was  one  of  the  three  occasions  on  which  only 
it  was  lawful  to  impose  a  tax  in  the  feudal  times. 

Nations  are  powBiful  and  foimidable  in  propoitiim 
as  their  mode  of  subsistence  enables  them  to  maintain 
discipline  in ,  the  army,  and  keep  them  in  the  field. 
People  wlio  live  by  tuinting,  at  die  North  Ameriean 
Indians,  can  never  subsist  in  great  numbers.  They 
therefore  fight  in  amali  parties^  and  endeavour  to  at- 
iMk  their  enemiea  by  surprise.   Nations  that  live  by 

pasturage,  as  the  Tartars,  can  drive  their  cattle  alon^ 
with-  them  if  they  march  into  a  fertile  country ;  and 
every  man  can  appear  in  the  field,  and  soinetiiiies 
even  the  women  can  join  them.  These,  therefore,  are 
the  most  formidable  invaders.  But  in  ease  of  a  d^ 
feat,  they  have  do  resomoe,  dieir  all  is  at  stake ;  and 
being  incumbered  with^  much  baggage  they  must  be 
0pea  to  attacks. 

Nations  whieh  live  in  towns^  by  manufactures  and 
conunercCy  are  in  general  unquaiihed  to  light,  them- 
selves; but  b«»ng  rich,  they  can  afibid  lo  pay  those 
who  are  able,  eitiher  of  their  own  country,  or  of  other 
nations  ;  and  those  who  have  no  other  business  besides 
that  of  fighting  will  improve  in  the  art  of  it  Their 
somdes  will  seldom  be  very  large,  but  they  will  be  less 
incumbered,  and  upon  the  whole  far  more  effectual  for 
defimce  or  offeaee.  But  experience  will  teach  them 
that,  though  able  to  make  conquests,  these  will  never 
repay  them  the  expences  they  are  at  in  acquiring  and 
meintaining  diem.  For  of  all  luxuries  (as  every  thing 
whiok  is  not  neceuarjf  for  life  may  be  called)  war  is 
the  dearest. 

If  a  wealthy  nation  does  not  keep  a  standing  army, 
such  as  is  described  above,  but  obliges  every  citisen 

to  learn  the  use  of  arms,  and  appear  in  the  field  when- 
ever he  is  called  upon,  it  is  said  to  have  a  mUiiia. 


* 
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On  sudifi  {dan  the  liberties  of  a  country  are  certabl? 
safer;  but  the  fighting  meni  not  maldng  war  their 
whole  businessy  will  not  be  very  expert  in  it|  and  cofr 
sequently  will  not  have  that  confidence  in  themselyes 
that  a  standing  army  has.  Though,  fighting  for  their 
Ubertiesy  they  will  be  atimalaled  to  act  with  moien* 
gour. 

The  first  standing  army  we  read  of  was  that  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  by  this  means  chiefiy  he  m 
superior  to  the  states  *of  Greece,  whose  armies  con- 
sisted of  militia;  and  still  more  to  the  Persians,  k 
Ihe  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Uannibal  had 

a  proper  standing  armyj  *^^^^  Romans  only  a  mili- 
tia ;  but  it  was  otherwise  before  the  end  of  that  war. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  the  ofieoi 
in  standing  armies  be  of  the  body  of  the  people,  so  as 
to  have  the  same  interest  with .  them,  and  that  their 
civil  privileges  should  be  more  valuable  to  them 

any  tliia^^;  that  tlicy  could  get  as  soldiers. 

A  militia  has  the  advantage  of  training  more  tm 
to  the  use  of  arms,  and  of  preserving  the  people  mtt 
pendent ;  but  if  these  ends  could  be  secured  by  any 
Other  means,  the  country  would  be  defended  at  Im 
expence  by  a  standing  army :  for  the  same  rem 

that  we  have  our  shoes  and  clothes  made  at  less  ^• 
pence  by  employing  shoemakers  and  taylors^  wkse 
sole  business  it  is  to  make  shoes  and  dothes,  thao  ic 
should  if  every  man  were  taugbt  to  make  them  him- 
self. If  it  was  a  man's  whole  business  to  learn  tiie 
use  of  arms,  he  would  certainly  be  more  petfect  ia  tk 

use  of  them ;  and  though  this  soldier  would  be  idle 
and  useless  for  any  other  purpose,  the  occasional  prac- 
tice of  arms  by  the  whole  comaaunity  would  prodnoi 
a  greater  sum  of  idleness,  and  on  the  whole  would 
take  more  from  the  ma&s  of  useful  labour. 
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Since  the  increase  of  industry,  and  the  imposition 
of  taxes  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  feudal  services,  stand- 
ing armies,  constantly  exercised,  and  commanded  by 
officers  of  the  king  s  nomination,  have  been  kept  up 
by  all  the  princes  in  Europe ;  and  as  there  is  a  provi* 
sion  in  the  state  for  the  constant  pay  of  these  troops, 
the  difference  between  the  expences  of  a  time  of  war 
and  a  time  of  peace  is  not  so  great  as  fiMmerly, 
though  our  armies  are  infinitely  more  expensive.  It 
is  the  price  of  artillery,  fortification,  &c.,  which  ex<- 
hausts  the  revenues  of  the  present  belligerent  powers. 
The  necessary  expences  of  war,  as  it  is  conducted  at 
present,  have  given  rise  to  a  maxim  unknown  to  anti- 
qutty,  tiiat  rkhei  are  ike  imews  of  toar. 

Louis  XIV.  was  the  first  who  kept  on  foot  numerous 
armies.  His  example  excited  other  princes  to  do  the 
seme;  so  that  after  the  peace  of  Aix-lspChapelle  the 
Christian  powers  of  Europe  had  about  a  million  of  men 
under  arms*  The  inconvenience  of  standing  armies 
commanded  by  officers  of  the  king's  nomination  is^ 
that  too  much  power  is  throwp  into  the  hands  of  the 
sovereigpci. 

It  is  owing  to  the  great  improvements  in  exercise 

and  discipline  that  a  nation  makes  so  great  a  figure  in 
arms,  and  appears  90  formidable  to  its  neighbours  im* 
mediately  after  the  conclusion  of  a  civil  war.  Though 
it  leaves  the  nation  exhausted  in  other  respects,  it 
leaves  a  great  number  of  men  trained  to  the  use  of 
arms,  and  averse  to  any  other  method  of  getting 
subsistence.  The  Romans  were  extending  their  con- 
quests on  all  sides,  even  in  the  fiercest  of  their  civil 
wars.  Those  in  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  formed  a 
number  of  generals,  who  raised  the  glory  of  that  reign 
lo  the  highest  pitch;  and  England  had  never  appealed 
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80  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Europe  as  it  did  underlie 
Commonwealth,  immediatdy  aft#r  the  conchuioiicf 
the  last  civil  war.  Theie  are  updonbtedly  more  neB 
in  a  nation  before  the  comraencemeet  of  a  civil  war; 
but  the  strength  of  a  nation  is  not  in  proportion  to 
llie  nuiaber  of  its  inhabitatitB,  but  to  Ibe  tramber  of 
the  fighting  men  it  contains,  which  are  mnch  increased 
bjr  a  war,  which  depopulates  the  country  in  genenL 

This  acbountB  for  the  great  military  power  of  an- 
oient  natioiis*  An  European  prince  who  has  a  million 
of  subjects  cannot  maintain  more  than  ten  thousand 
troops ;  whereas  the  fighting  men  in  encient  repoblifli 
were  nearly  as  one  to  eight  of  all  die  inbaUteala 
Hence,  in  all  ancient  history,  we  read  of  the  smallest 
republics  raising,  and  maintaimng,  greater  armies  than 
stales  consisting  of  many  times  tlm  number  of  inha* 
bitants  are  able  to  support  at  present.  It  is  generallf 
said  tha^  in  the  present  state  of  things,  even  wealthy 
societies  cannot  keep  more  dian  an  hundredth  part«( 
4ieir  fighting  men  in  the  field,  and  maintain  iim  a 
llie  character  of  soldiers. 

In  ancient  times  few  artisans  were  maintained  by 
ike  labour  of  the  farmer,  and  therefore  more  soMien 
might  be  supported  by  the  produce  of  the  lands.  Lhry 
says»  it  would  be  difficult  in  his  days  to  raise  so  large 
an  army  as  the  Roman  stale  formerly  sent  out  agaiait 
the  Grauls  and  Latins.  The  numbers  and  private 
riches  of  the  Athenians  arc  said,  by  ail  ancient  writer^ 
to  have  been  no  greater  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pels- 
ponnesian  dian  Aey  wm  at  tiie  beginning  of  thelli^ 
cedonian  war ;  but  in  the  latter  period  they  were  grown 
more  luxurious,  and  more  people  were  employed  about 
fbe  arts.  The  Dutch  are,  no  doubt,  richer  now  dua 
they  were  in  the  time  of  our  wars  with  them^  but  they 
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have  not  tlie  tenth  part  of  the  power  they  had  then. 
With  them,  indeed,  this  is  not  perhaps  so  much  owing 
to  the  increase  of  luxury,  as  to  a  want  of  that  public 
spirit  which  converts  private  riches  into  public  riches, 
and  national  power« 

This,  too,  accounts  for  the  large  armies  of  the  ancient 
Gauls  and  Germans.  With  them,  and  all  people  of  the 
north-western  parts  of  Europe,  no  profession  was  ho- 
nourable but  that  of  arms.  Agriculture  and  the  arts 
were  ever  accounted  ignoble  and  base,  unworthy  of  a 
man  free  bom.  Of  course,  every  man  studied  the  use 
of  arms ;  and  the  consequence  was  a  state  of  perpetual 
war,  and  a  body  of  people  full  of  courage  and  expe- 
rience in  it. 

A  nation  may  be  very  populous,  and  either  be  very 
weak,  or  yery  strong,  in  consequence  of  that  popu* 

lousness.  If  the  ofreatcst  number  of  people  be  em- 
ployed in  raising  tlie  necessaries  of  life,  no  men  can 
be  spared ;  and  they  cannot  bear  the  expence  of  a 
long  war.  But  if  full  produce  of  the  lands  be 
reaped  with  ease,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  be  artisans, 
these,  being  employed  about  superfluities,  may  be 
spared  upon  any  emergence  ;  and  while  hands  enow 
are  left  to  follow  luisbandry,  the  country,  yielding  as 
much  as  before,  will  soon  recruit  itself  for  the  losses  it 
sustained  in  war.  But  when  the  ambition  of  a  prince 
takes  men  from  their  farms,  and  the  lands  are  left  un- 
cultivated, the  very  smews  of  riches  and  strength  are 
cut  After  this  neglect  of  husbandry,  the  land  will 
not  maintain  the  same  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the 
country  will  require  a  long  course  of  time  before  it 
grow  as  populous  and  powerful  as  it  was  before. 
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It  is  at  this  day  not  only  a  confidence  in  the  number 
of  their  own  warlike  inhabitants  that  given  a^peopie 
die  idea  of  aecnrity.  A  seme  of  ooomion  advantage 
has  connected  all  the  states  of  Europe  iu  oliiatiLa 
with  one  another ;  so  that  the  weakest  cannot  be  at- 
tadced  but  some  of  the  stronger  powen  see  it  their  ia- 

terest  to  enter  either  as  allies,  or  as  principals,  into  the 
war;  and  for  a  century  or  two,  there  has  hardly  been 
a  particular  war  in  Enrope  (wherever,  or  upon  wiia^ 
ever  occasion,  it  might  happen  to  arise)  which  has  not 
very  soon  become  general :  whereas,  in  ancient  tuneSi 
8  nation:  might  almost  be  sobdned  before  its  next 
neighbours  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter.  The  Greeb 
and  Persians  seem  to  have  understood  what  we  call 
the  balance  of  power,  bat  the  Romans  never  met  wilk 
any  general  combinations  against  them,  llie  confe- 
deracies in  Gaul  and  Britain  were  very  partial. 
,  It  has  been  the  rtvalship  and  opposition  betvM 
the  two  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Austria  which  b0 
made  this  subject  so  much  attended  to  in  Europe ;  it 
being  apparently  the  interest  of  all  neighbouring  stitai 
to  oppose  the  stronger,  and  more  enterprising  of 
two, .  by  joining  themselves  as  allies  to  the  weaker. 
The  quickness  with  which  an  alarm  is  taken  at  tbe 
ambitions  enterprises  of  any  European  monarch  woolil 
have  been  incredible  in  ancient  times.  "  Louis  XIV* 
says  Voltaire, entered  Holland  only  in  Maj,  and  bf 
the  month  of  July  all  Europe  was  iu  a  con&deficy 
against  him." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  place  just  to  meotioa 
the  conduct  and  policy  of  different  nations  in  extend- 
ing  and  securing  their  conquests.    It  was  the  custom 
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of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  of  Babylon,  and  all  the  ancient 
empires  in  the  East  (for  preventing  the  rebellion  of 
people  newly  conquered),  to  captivate  and  transplant 
the  people  of  different  countries  into  one  another  s  lands, 
and  to  intermix  them  variously.  The  Romans  observed 
a  poUcy  something  like  it ;  the  troops  which  guarded 
one  province  beino^  always  raised  in  another  and  a 
distant  one,  so  that  no  .person  was  permitted  to  bear 
arms  in  his  own  country. 

A  few  more  particulars  of  tlic  Roman  policy  in  war 
deserve  our  notice.  In  early  times  the  command  of 
every  general,  expired  with  his  eonaukr  or  piiHSoiisiiIar 
year,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  exert  themselves 
greatly,  in  order  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  short 
period  of  their  command;  and  thereby  the  soldien 
also  (who  were  then  persons  of  property)  got  no  at- 
tachment to  the  general,  but  to  the  state.  Afterwards, 
when,  on  account  of  distant  wars,. it  was  found  incoii^ 
venient  to  change  the  general,  the  soldiers  (who  were 
then  more  needy,  and  received  their  pay  from  the  ge- 
aeralXwere  always  at  his  devotion,  whoever  hewas^  and 
were  ready  to  second  bis  ambitions  views  in  all  the 
civil  wars  with  which  they  were  harassed.  Under 
the  emperors,  the  generals  were  afraid  of  giving  un^ 
brage  by  distinguishing  themselves,  and  tfaereforr  we 
are  not  to  be  surprised  that  the  Roman  empire  received 
so  little  addition  after  the  end  of  the  commonwealth. 

Another  maxim  of  tiietr  policy  in  war  was  to  do* 
prive  all  conquered  nations  of  power,  making  them  de- 
liver up  their  arms  and  ships,  and  forbidding  them  lo 
make  war  upon  any  of  their  allies*  They  took  hostages 
of  their  princes'  children,  and  secured  their  conquests 
by  not  seeming  to  take  possession  of  the  conquered 
eountries  at  first,  but  leaving  the  people  their  own 
laws,  customs,  and  goverumeDt    But  thereby  their 
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kings,  or  chiefs^  and  consequently  the  whole  people, 
wer6,  in  faet,  more  at  their  derotion  than  if  they  hal 
been  nominally  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  They  also 
strengthened  their  own  power  by  easily  granting  tk 
freedom  of  tiieir  city  to  partionhur  penona^  (owd%  aal 
states;  thereby  incorporating  the  conquered  natiow 
into  their  own  body,  and  making  them  conaid^  tbt 
interest  of  Rome  as  tfaehrown.  By  tliis  policy  tky  » 
creased  in  numbers  and  strength  by  tbeh*  conquests*. 
Whereas  the  states  of  Greece  (in  which  the  freedom 
of  cities  was  difficult  to  be  obtained)  were  ■ecosmily 
diminished  in  numbers  and  strength  by  the  wait  k 
which  they  were  engaged. 

Though  the  Romans  exacted  veiy  litde  imder  tb 
form  of  tribuie  from  the  conquered  nalioiiSy  they 
said  to  have  been  the  only  people  in  iiste  world  who 
giew  rksh  by  their  coaquecte;  to  that  evefy  war  muk 
Aem  mote  able  to  undertake  a  second.  Pompey  it* 
creased  the  revenues  of  the  state  one-third. 

The  best  discipline, and  the  best  maximsofwar,  will 
avaU  bnt  little  without  bodily  strength  and  persoid 
courage,  I  shall  therefore  make  a  few  observatioos 
upon  the  different  sources  of  it  It  is  obvious  to  remark, 
in  the  iicst  place,  tibat  men  will  always  eiect  1km 

strength  in  proportion  to  the  motives  they  have  to  ei- 
&t  it.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  more  courage  in  tree- 
men^fighting  for  their  liberty,  than  in  tlie  aubjecte  of  as 
arbitrary  monarch,  fighting  for  the  honour  of  tlieirroai- 
ter.  It  was  an  enthusiastic  love  of  liberty^  that  inspired 
the  Greeks  in  their  wars  with  the  Pefsiana,  and  tM 
raabled  the  Dutch  to  rescue  tbemsehnes  from  thepafiiv 


*  BIr.  Colden  attributes  thb  policy  to  ^  the  five  bidian  NatiiNis : ' ' 
thcgr  lum  Mbdued  aay  people,  alter  tfacgrlimai^^ 
some  cniel  cnmpleSt  thigr  edopi  the  rest  of  their  ceptnee;  vfao^  if  ^ 
behave  well,  become  equally  esteemed  with  their  mm  people.*  Hidff 
of  the  Jte  Noiiom,  p.5^£<. 
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of  Spain,  when  they  were  tke  niast  inconsiderable,  and 
the  Spaniards  the  most  formidable,  power  in  Europe. 

If  we  read  of  move  instanees  of  deqmate  ynkm 
among  fhe  ancients,—^  of  men  killing  theraBdves, 
their  wives,  and  their  children,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
Iranda  of  an  enemy;  as  the  SagimtuieSi  the  Numaii- 
tines,  the  people  of  Smyrna,  and  many  othm  are-aaid 
to  have  done, — we  must  consider,  that  more  was  lost  by 
being  conquered  in  former  times  than  at  present.  In 
those  times  a  conquered  people  lost  their  civil  liberty, 
goods,  wives,  children,  and  often  even  the  rights 
of  burial ;  whereas  modem  conquests  generally  termi- 
nate in  leaving  the  conquered  to  live  according  to  their 
own  laws,  and  the  private  property  of  individuals  is 
untouched.  In  short,  the  only  difference  to  most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  country  is,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  swear  allegiance  to  another  sovereign ;  a 
great  argument  of  the  superiority  of  modem  times  in 
reason,  religion,  philosophy,  and  mamien. 

There  was  a  capital  ditlerence  in  the  regulation  of 
amies  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  which  could  not 
be  a  matter  of  indiffereBce  widi  respect  to  fihe  motives 
the  soldiers  had  to  exert  themselves.  With  us  the  pay 
of  an  officer  is  prodigiously  greater  than  that  of  a  oom^ 
mon  soldier;  whereas,  in  ancient  times,  if  tfiegenerais 

had  any  pay,  it  was  little  more  than  what  the  meanest 
person  in  the  army  received.  When  Xeaophon  re*- 
turned  from  his  fiuaons  expeditioQ,  he  hired  himself 
and  six  thousand  of  his  Greeks  into  the  service  of  Seu- 
thesy  a  prince  of  Thracei  upon  these  terms — ^that  each 
soldier  should  reoeiro  a  daric  a  mmth,  eaeh  captain 

two  darics,  and  be  himself,  as  general,  four. 

The  commander  in  chief  of  a  Roman  army,  at  least 
during  the  Goaomonwiealth,  had  no  regular  pay.  All 
the  advantage  he  received  was  the  honour,  the  power, 
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aad  the  induencei'  which  his  conunand  gave  him  at 
home.   What  we  may  call  the  perquisites  of  his  ^  | 
fice,  when  any  spoils  were  taken,  coald  not  regularly  be  | 
considerable,  for  the  questor  took  an  account  of  the 
whole,  in  order  to  its  being  lodged  in  the  public  tret> 
sury. '  There  were  fewer  officers  in  the  Roman  mum 
than  in  ours,  and  these  officers  had  very  small  pay.  A 
centurion  had  only  double  the  pay  of  a  commoa  sol- 
dier; and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Roman  sol- 
diers bought  their  own  clothes,  arms,  tents,  and  bag- 
gage.   Caesar,  however,  gave  the  centurions  ten  tnnei  | 
the  gratuity  that  he  gave  the  common  soldiers. 

The  reason  of  this  conduct  in  the  Romans  seems  to 
have  been,  that  in  the  early  times,  the  body  oi  the  peo- 
ple, fighting  their  own  battles,  either  in  their  own  de* 
fence,  or  with  a  view  to  enrich  themselves  with  tk  I 
plunder  of  other  people,  had  no  pretence  to  claim  any 
pay.  Besides,  as  they  served  in  their  trnms,  it  woaH 
have  made  no  sort  of  difference,  whether  they  provided  | 
themselves  with  necessaries  for  war,  or  were  supplied 
out  of  a  coinmon  stock,  formed  by  their  joint  coatrib^ 

tions.  Afterwards,  when  it  became  inconvenient  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  to  serve  in  the  army,  oo 
account  of  their  being  engaged  in  the  arts  and  in  sgii- 
culture;  and  consequently  those  were  enlisted  chief!? 
who  had  little  or  no  employment,  and  were  thereiort 
very  poor,  it  appeared  unreasonable  that  diey  stiooM 
fi^ht  for  the  common  advantage,  at  their  own  expence, 
which  they  were  so  little  able  to  afford.  Upon  tlii 
they  were  allowed  some  pay«  but  at  first  it  wis  ex* 
tremely  small ;  as  may  be  imagined,  after  being  mi 
to  serve  for  nothing  at  all.  Still  the  odicers  served 
without  pay,  and  never  received  any  diing  considtf- 
able  till  it  became  the  interest  of  their  eomnMmdM  tD 
court  their  favour  by  increasing  their  allowance.  Till 
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Julius  Caesar  doubled  the  legionary  pay,  a  common 
foot  soldier  received  only  two  oboli  a  day,  the  loierior 
officers  and  centurions  four  oboli,  and  a  horseman  a 
drachma. 

The  history  of  the  pay  of  European  soldiers,  and 
particularly  of  the  English,  is  very  different  from  that 
of  these  ancients.  In  the  early  feudal  times,  as  all 
lands  were  held  by  military  tenure,  every  vassal  sent 
horse  and  foot  in  proportion  to  the  lands  he  held  ^  and 
none  bore  arms  but  freemen,  who  must  have  been 

handsomely  provided  for  if  they  were  retained  in  the 
service  beyond  the  stipulated  time.  Also,  they  did  not 
fight  their  own  battles,  as  the  Roman  soldiers  did  in 
the  early  times  of  the  Commonwealth.  Whatever  ad- 
vantage was  gained  by  the  war,  it  was  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  chief  in  the  expedition.  Indeed,  before 
the  establishment  of  the  strict  feudal  system,  the  sol- 
diers had  no  pay  ;  but  then  they  fought  for  lands, 
to  be  divided  equally  among  them  all ;  and  there  was 
no  superiority  of  one  man  to  another,  but  what  was 
temporary  and  ceased  with  the  war.  But  when  this 
army  of  freemen  became  hxed  in  a  conquered  country, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  vastly  more  numerous 
than  themselves,  and  they  were  obliired  to  keep  up  the 
form  and  order  of  a  perpetual  army,  the  superiority  of 
the  commanders,  both  supreme  and  subordinate,  be- 
came fixed,  and  the  ordinary  freemen  were  as  much 
under  the  couunaud  oi  their  superiors  as  they  had 
been  when  they  were  their  officers  in  the  time  of  ac* 
tual  service. 

Besides,  when  the  great  vassals  p^rew  almost  inde- 
pendent, their  services  must  have  been  bought  at  a 
ecmsiderable  price ;  and  they  ofiten  stipulated  not  only 
for  a  handsome  reward  for  themselves,  but  also  for 
each  of  their  followers.    In  the  time  of  Edward  III. 

2l 
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a  knight,  wlio  served  on  horseback,  had  two  shillings 
a  day,  which  was  equivalent  to  one  pound  at  piemt; 
and  an  archer  sixpence,  which  wasequal  to  acnmit 

present. 

The  reduction  of  the  value  of  moDejj  and  die  re- 
duction of  the  rank  of  the  conunon  soldiers,  was  a?eiy 

suitable  coincidence,  as  under  the  same  name  they  al- 
ways received  pay  in  proportion  to  their  rank  and  the 
value  of  their  services*  At  the  present  time,  soMien 
are  the  very  lowest,  and  worst  provided  for,  ot  all  iht 
people, — generally  those  who  are  too  idle  to  provide 
ft  better  subsistence  for  themselves  by  their  li^ovrr* 
and  their  pay  is  according  to  it. 

More  odicers  are  necessary  in  modem  amues,  be- 
cause the  method  of  fighting,  since  the  inventioo  of 
gunpowder,  is  more  complex  and  more  scientifical. 
And  the  commanders  must  have  better  pay,  to  makeit 
worth  the  while  of  persons  of  proper  rank  and  ferlnie 
(who  have  the  greatest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their 
Country)  to  take  it  upon  them.  It  is  true,  that  tlie 
low  rank  and  the  low  pay  of  our  common  soldiers  sH«v 
them  to  be  little  more  than  mercenaries.  CoramoB 
soldiers  have  certainly  very  little  at  stake  in  thecoon- 
tiy ;  but  the  very  profession  of  arras  tends  to  ii»pifei 
sense  of  honour,  and  attachment  to  the  country,  thooe^ 
they  have  little  or  no  interest  in  it.  This  is  remari- 
ably  the  case  with  the  English  soldiers  and  seamen. 

Professed  mercenaries,  it  is  certain,  can  ha?e» 
motive  to  hght  tor  one  side  but  what  may  be  couv^^ 
to  engage  them  in  the  service  of  the  other ;  and  the 
history  of  all  nations  demonstrates  how  impolitic  it 
is  to  depend  upon  them.  Thus  the  Persians  depended 
upon  the  mercenary  Ghreeks,  their  natural  enemies^tiU 
they  had  no  other  troops  capable  of  doing  them  anj 
service;  and  the  Carthaginians  were  brought  to  tlie 
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very  brink  of  destnietian  by  the  rebellion  of  their  mer^ 
cenaries,  betvreen  the  fint  and  second  Punic  wars.  At 

present,  while  all  the  states  of  Europe  keep  up  a  con- 
siderable body  of  native  troops,  the  inconvenirace  is 
less  sensible.  Those  who  are  the  most  remarkable 
for  serving  as  mercenaries  at  present  are  the  Swiss, 
and  the  petty  princes  of  Germany. 

But  men  depending  upon  mercenaries  is  a  betlet 

expedient  than  buying  off  a  war.  For  that  is,  in  fact, 
to  conBde  in  the  honour  of  an  aiiemy  confessedly  su* 
perior.  The  Romans  were  not  long  able  to  withstand  the 

ravages  of  the  barbarous  nations,  after  they  began  to 
bribe  them  to  quit  their  territories.  And  the  money 
whidi  the  Danes  received  from  the  English  on  th^ 

same  account,  only  induced  them  to  rise  continually  in 
their  demandsi  and  bring  over  new  bodies  of  adven- 
tttrers^  with  the  same  expectation  of  raising  fortunes 
without  fighting. 


LECTURE  LXIL 

Skill  in  the  art  of  war  will  avail  little  without  a  sol- 
diery capable  of  bearing  the  necessary  fatigues  of  it 
The  Roman  discipline  was  admirable  in  this  respect. 
The  Roman  soldiers  were  kept  in  ectastant  exercise. 
The  LaeedSBmonian  soldiers  bad  le^s  firtigue  in  the 
field  than  they  had  at  home ;  whereas  ours  pass  from 
oemparative  indolence  to  extreme  exercise.  Distempers 
m  amies  are  for  thia  reason  more  common  and  more 

fatal  with  us,  than  we  ever  hear  of  their  being  with 
them.  Few  Roman  soldiers  died  of  distempers  :  but 
this  is  by  many  ascfibed  to  their  use  of  wbdlen  gai^ 
ments  next  their  skin.  The  nnlitary  pace  was  twenty 
mUea  in  five  hours,  carrying  sixty  pounds.    The  sol- 
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diers  were  also  exercised  in  running  and  leaping  in 
their  anns.  Indeed,  as  the  nature  of  the  modem  ser- 
vice, in  which  artillerj  is.  principally  used,  is  less  la- 
borious, and  therefore  less  depenjjs  upon  strength  of 
body,  such  severe  exercise  seetns  uot  to  be  necessary. 

It  is  this  circumstance  of  hardiness  and  ciqpaci^ 
of  bearing  fatigue  which  gives  poor  nations  the  ad- 
vantage they  sometimes  have  over  the  rich.  Besides, 
the  prospect  they  have  of  bettering  their  cireamstancet 
acts  more  forcibly  upon  fhem  than  even  die  fear  of  a 
reverse  of  fortune  does  upon  the  rich.  These  circum- 
stances, in  concurrence  with  the  more,  robust  make  of 
body  in  the  northern  nations,  have  generally  directed 
the  course  of  victory  south  wards.  Persia,  it  is  said,  has 
been  conquered  thirteen  times  from  the  north;  and 
the  Saracens  are  the  only  nation  situated  consideraUy 
to  the  south  who  have  made  extensive  conquests 
northwards.  At  the  time  that  the  Romans  made  their 
conquests  northwards,  they  were  as  hardy  as  the  Graals 
and  Germans  themselves,  with  the  advantage  of  supe- 
rior discipline  and  better  wea^ns. 

Invaders  are  generally  observed  to  have  more  eo«- 
rage  than  the  people  invaded  ;  it  being  supposed 
that  no  nation  would  take  up  a  resolution  to  invade 
another^  and  particularly  the  desperate  resolatioB  <tf 
attacking  them  at  home,  without  great  confidence,  and 
therefore  great  probability  of  success.  This  appre- 
benf ion  cannot  but  make  the  people  invaded  diffidc^l 
of  themselves,  which  must  give  their  enemies  a  consi. 
derabie  advantage.  The  Romans  seldom  gave  their 
enemies  an  opportunity  of  attacking  diem,  but  gene* 
rally  carried  the  war  into  their  country;  and  Hanni- 
bal s  great  maxim  waSj  that  people  were  no  wiaen 
vulnerable  but  at  home. 

Mere  current  ogkmuy  without  any  foundatioa  ux  the 
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world)  is  of  great  n^oment  with  respect  to  courage. 
The  tenth  legion  of  Cflesar^  and  the  regiment  of  Pi* 
cardy  in  France,  imafrined  themselves,  and  really 
were,  the  best  troops  m  the  service.  The  Dorians 
were  ever  reputed  better  soldiers  than  the  Ionian^ 
and  actually  were  so  in  consequence  of  it  Indeed, 
when  once  a  character  has  been  acquired,  men  will 
exert  themselves  uncommonly  to  support  it 

The  five  nations  of  North  America  thought  them* 
selves  by  far  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  took 
such  care  to  impress  the  same  opinion  on  all  their 
neighbours,  that  they,  on  all  occasions,  yielded  the 
most  submissive  obedience  to  them.  When  one  of  a 
ditfcrent  tribe  cried  out  A  Mohawk  J  they  would  i\y  like 
sheep  before  wolves,  without  making  any  resistance, 
whatever  advantage  there  was  on  their  side 

Of  what  moment  rcUgious  sentiments  are  in  war,  has 
been  shown  under  the  article  of  religion :  I  shall  only 
add,  in  this  place,  that  the  knights  errant,  who  did 
such  excellent  service  in  the  war  with  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  had  their  valour,  no  doubt,  greatly  inflamed  by 
watching  their  arms  a  whole  night  before  the  shrine  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  ceremony  of  receiving  knight- 
hood; and  that  the  soldiers  will  be  more  easily  kept 
in  good  discipline  when  notions  of  religion  attach  them 
to  their  general  and  their  cause,  especially  if  their  re- 
ligion oblige  them  to  great  strictness  and  severity  of 
manners  in  private  life.  The  superstitious  regard 
which  the  Romans  had  for  the  authority  of  their  gene- 
rals was  extreme.  Several  times  they  suffered  them* 
selves  to  be  decimated  by  them ;  whereas  the  Cartha- 
ginian soldiers  more  than  once  crucified  their  gene* 
rals.  It  was  the  excellent  discipline  which  the  se- 
riousness of  the  parliamentary  army  in  this  country  in- 

*  Coldcn'i  History  oftke  Jive  Aa/id/u,  p.  3. 
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ured  Ibem  to,  that  gav0  them  so  gmkt  aa  admitagi 
over  ike  king^s  troops,  whoie  dinolvttaeBs  of  nonii 

as  men  g:reatly  relaxed  their  discipline  as  soldiers. 

Violent  personal  hatred  has  akraya  produced  the 
greatest  and  most  dreadful  dfects  in  .war* .  This  pns* 

ciple  accounts  for  tlie  peculiar  savageness  with  wUdi 
civil  wars  are  often  conducted.    Resentment  is  iJt 
flamed  in  proportbn  to  the  nearness  of  tbe  eaiise,  sad 
the  frequency  of  impressions  from  it.    For  this  reseoD 
but  little  hatred  is  excited  against  a  public  and  distant  I 
enemy,  and  therefote  diose  -wan  are  oonduetad  wA  I 
raoire  generosity  and  humanity.  But  civtl-and  religioei 
parties  have  this  in  common, — that  their  antipathy 
to  one  another  is  always  the  greater,  the  more  tkinp 
these  are  in  which  tfiey  agree:  fot  this  mskesllie 
contrast  of  the  few  things  in  which  they  diflFer,  the 
more  sensible  and  striking.    A  remarkable  instanod  of 
the  effects  of  this  animosity  is  mentioned  by  VoUsus:  | 
A'  cavalier  commanded  a  regiment  of  French  refugee!  i 
at  the  battle  of  Almauza,  whore  they  met  with  another  | 
French  regiment  in  the  opposite  amy;  assoonasthey  ; 
saw  one  another  they  begair  a  Uoody  fight  wiA  tUr 
bayonets,  without  firing  a  single  musquet,  and  there 
were  not  above  three  hundred  men  left  alive  out  ot  tke 
two  regiments.  Civil  wars  are  also  peculiarly  bloodf) 

because  less  quarter  is  expected  in  them.  All  pri- 
son^ are  sure  to  be  treated  as  rebels;  whereas  in  opea 
warSi  at  least  in  modem  times,  all  prisoners  ^eie  ssn* 
toally  exchanged. 

Factions,  which  are  the  foundation  of  civil  wars, 
take  their  rise  from  very  different  souroest  Their 
causes  are  intereM  or  affecUotiy  though  these  are  ssldooi 
avowed,  principle  being  the  pretence  in  almost  all 
cases.  The  factions  in  the  Roman  commonwealth 
were  a  struggle  for  power  between  the  two  orders  of 
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the  state ;  and  they  were  a  great  meaus  of  contributiog 
to  its  aggrandizement  For  the  senate  had  no  method 
of  silencing  the  clamours  of  the  common  people  but  by 
leading  them  out  to  war^  which  was  a  bait  that  was 
almost  always  sure  to  take  with  them. 

Affection  divided  England  between  the  houses  of 
1  ui  k  and  Lancaster,  as  also  Scotland  between  Bruce 
and  Baliol.  But  this  atiection,  as  Hutue  well  ob- 
serves,  is  only  in  the  lower  people,  who  see  not  the 
princes.  The  great  partizans  are  led  by  interest  chiefly. 
They  see  the  weakness  of  princeSi  and  despise  them. 
These  motives,  however,  for  eatering  into  iiactionSi 
different  as  they  may  be  in  their  own  nature,  easily  in* 
troduce  one  anotlier.  The  attachment  of  a  court  party 
to  the  monarch  naturally  becomes  attachment  to  mo- 
narchy, and  vice  versa. 

Factions  subsist  long  after  the  original  motives  have 
ceased  to  actuate  both  parties.  The  real  ditlerence 
between  the  Guelf  and  the  Ghibeline  factions  was  long 
over  in  Italy  before  the  factions  themselves  were  ex- 
tinct. 

Factions  are  observed  to  rise  more  easily  and  pro- 
pagate faster  in  free  governments,  where  they  always 

atiect  the  Icsfislature  itself.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
people  have  more  intiuence  in  free  governments,  and 
are  therefore  more  jealous  of  the  conduct  of  their  go- 
vernors. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  greatest  number  oi  tactions  are 
probably  owing  to  personal  or  local  reasons.  All  the 
factions  in  despotic  states  are  necessarily  personal,  as 
the  people  are  sure  to  be  governed  in  the  very  same 
manner,  whoever  be  their  prince.  In  several  of  the 
civil  wars  of  the  Romans,  the  soldiers  fought  more  for 
their  commander  than  for  the  cause.  Such  wars  are 
generally  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  commander. 
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In  moretnodem  times,  and  eveu  in  freer  governments, 
we  find  that  the  Neri  and  the  Bianchi  of  Florence,  the 
Fregosi  and  Adomi  of  Genoa,  the  Cokmeai  and  Oiiiai 
of  modern  Rome,  were  all  chiefly  personal  factions. 

From  whatev^  cause  factions  arise,  their  effecti  are 
often  lasting  and  dreadftd.  The  tribes  PoUia  aad 
Papiria  always  voted  on  opposite  sides  for  near  three 
hundred  years.  The  Prasini  and  Veneti  (founded  ob 
the  difference  of  cdcvr  in  the  livery  erf  the  oowibetwti 
at  the  public  games)  never  ceased  their  animosities  till 
•  diey  had  nearly  ruined  the  Greek  empire.  In  the 
year  1827,  most  of  the  great  houses  in  Ireland  were 
divided  one  against  another;  the  Giraldines,  the  But- 
lers, and  Breminghams  on  one  side,  and  the  Boura 
and  Pom  on  the  other.  The  ground  of  the  qusticl 
was  no  other,  but  that  the  lord  Arnold  Poer  had  called 
the  earl  of  Kildare  a  rimer.  This  quarrel  was  prose- 
cuted with  such  malice^  that  die  counties  of  WaterfM 
and  Sjlkenny  were  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword. 

But  never  was  a  state  so  unfortunate  with  resped 
to  factions  as  the  Greek  empire.  The  several  parties 
at  Constantinople,  whenever  they  invited  the  Turks 
to  come  and  assist  them,  always  stipulated  that  they 
should  take  into  captivity  all  they  should  meet  with  of 
the  opposite  party.  Indeed,  it  was  religion  whidi 
gave  the  chief  stimulus  to  their  mutual  animosity.  No 
people  had  ever  ^  greater  aversion  to  heretics  Ibsn 
the  Greeks.  Several  of  their  lawful  emperors  wen 
perfectly  odious  on  that  account;  and  the  imperial 
family  itself  was  often  divided  in  their  sentnatMnts. 
Thus,  when  Justinian  persecuted  those  who  did  not  fc^ 
vour  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the  empress  opposed  it. 

It  is  observed  that  nations  which  have  arrived  at 
great  power  and  extensive  empire  by  slow  degree^ 
have  not  often  fallen  but  by  the  same  slow  d^rees ; 
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whereas  conquests  made  with  rapidity  have  generally 
been  lost  as  quickly  as  they  were  gained.  Thus  the 
Theban  power  was  born  and  died  with  one  man,  Epa- 
ininondas ;  and  the  Macedonian  power  with  two  men, 
Philip  and  Alexander.  Whereas  the  Roman  empire, 
which  required  seven  hundred  years  to  establish  it^ 
required  as  many  to  destroy  it  There  are,  however, 
many  exceptions  to  this  observation.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  it,  it  seems  to  be  owing  to  this, — that  when 
conquests  are  made  gradually,  the  conquerors  have 
time  to  fall  upon  the  best  methods  of  securing  them, 
and  also  because,  before  the  last  conquests  are  made, 
the  people  who  were  first  conquered  consider  them- 
selves as  the  conquerors  of  the  rest,  being  intimately 
incorporated  with  those  who  subdued  them.  Where- 
as, when  large  conquests  are  made  at  once,  the  empire 
becomes  unwieldy  by  its  own  greatness,  the  conquerors 

do  not  inimedicitcly  hit  upon  the  best  methods  of 
securing  their  conquests,  and  all  the  conquered  states, 
seeing  themselves  at  once  in  the  same  situation,  per- 
ceiving their  interest  to  be  the  same,  and  at  the  same 
time  perceiving  their  own  strength,  and  the  compara- 
tive weakness  of  their  conquerors,  easily  join  to  assert 
their  liberty. 

In  the  rude  and  ferocious  state  of  mankind  in  former 
ages,  some  nations  enriched  themselves  by  conquering 
others;  as  by  this  means  they  came  at  once  into  the 
possession  of  all  their  stock  of  wealth,  and  made  slaves 
of  their  persons.  But  with  less  labour,  and  far  less 
risk,  though  with  a  little  more  patience,  they  might 
have  got  richer  at  home,  without  the  trouble  of  acqui- 
ring and  watching  so  many  slaves.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  present  advantage  in  the  system  when  it  was 
successful ;  and  it  gratified  the  pride  of  a  nation  to 
have  at  their  mercy  other  great  and  distant  nations. 
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This  Jftsl  advantage,  if  it  be  any,  is  still  gained  by 
loreign  conquests,  but  perhaps  hardly  any  other.  Ai 
the  humanii^  of  modern  mannm  loKves  the  inhebi- 
tants  of  a  conquered  country  in  the  possession  of  their 
private  property,  the  only  advantage  that  can  accrue 
fibm  conquering  a  nation  is  the  directioD  of  its  fiMot 
for  the  purpose  of  other  conquests,  the  appropriation 
of  its  taxes,  aud  the  controul  of  its  commerce.  As  the 
taxes  will  seldom  do  much  mote  than  defray  the  ex* 
pences  of  government,  the  direction  of  its  commerce  is 
now  considered  as  the  chief  article  of  emoltinient 
Bat  when  the  expence  of  conquering  and  keepk^ 
such  distuit  countries  is  takra  into  the  aceonnt,  the 
greater  cheapness  of  the  commodities  of  such  countnes 
and  the  monopoly  of  their  commeice  will  go  bata 
litde  way  to  pay  Uie  balance. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  nation  must  be  strougei*  by  the 
addition  of  the  power  of  foreign  dominions.  But  in 
proportion  as  any  nation  becomes  powerful,  it  excites 
the  jealousy  of  other  nations,  and  thereby  has  mucn 
more  pow^ul  enemies  to  c<mtend  with ;  and  if  the 
berty  of  commerce  can  be  obtained  (which  does  not 
seem  to  be  difficult  in  the  present  state  of  the  world)^ 
and  the  stock  of  a  nation  consequently  increase,  with- 
out the  expence  of  conquering  and  keeping  feretgn 
dominions,  that  great  surplus  of  wealth  will  purchase 
more  assistance  in  war  than  could  in  general  be  fiir- 
nished  by  any  conquered  nation  or  colony ;  and  it 
might  be  better  applied  for  the  purpose  of  seij-defemet^ 
which  is  the  only  justifiable  use  of  arms.  Had  Bag- 
land  nothing  to  do  with  the  East  or  Wisk  Indies 
America,  or  Gibraltar,  it  would  have  fewer  wars,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  be  much  more  wealthy  (as  its  indiHh 
try  would,  by  one  means  or  other,  find  a  market) ;  end 
if  it  was  invaded,  would  have  much  greater  resources 
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for  defesding  itorif*  Also,  if  it  wias  thought  proper  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  other  uatious,  in  order  to 
wpporl  a  commoa  waaj  or  navy,  it  would  find  greater 
reacmrt^  for  timt  purpose,  as  well  as  for  others* 

No  war  is  justifiable  except  that  which  is  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  a  state,  that  is,  a  defeusive  war. 
Motives  of  hoaour  and  dignity  are  never  sufficient 
Good  conduct  and  generosity  alone  can  assert  the  true 
honour  ol  men  and  of  nations.  And  it  no  more 
a  great  nation,  than  it  does  a  great  and  good  man,  to 

revenge  a  mere  affront.  If  motives  of  honour  and  dig- 
nity be  attended  to  by  statesmen,  they  will  involve  na* 
^uuia  in  as  many  jEc»olish  and  destrnctiTO  quarreb  as  the 
same  notions  involve  tliose  individuals  m  who  are  ad* 
dieted  to  duelling. 

The  object  of  war  is  the  destmetion  of  the  enemy, 
at  least  of  his  power,  so  as  to  disable  him  from  doing 
that  miscluet  to  prevent  which  the  war  was  engaged 
in.  But  every  method  of  distressing  an  enemy  is  not 
deemed  honourable  or  right.  A  regard  to  public  opi- 
nion,  therefore,  ought  to  regulate  the  ravages  of  war, 
.  because  it  is  for  the  common  interest  of  mankind  that 
they  should  be  observed.  As  the  world  advances  in 
oivilization^and  national  animosity  abates,  war  becomes 
lees  distressing  to  peaceable  individuals  who  do  not 
bear  arms.  It  would  not  be  extended  much  more,  if, 
in  time  of  war,  commerce  was  permitted  to  pass  free, 
so  that  no  privateers  should  be  allowed,  and  only  ships 
of  war  fay  sea,  and  fortresses  on  land,  should  be  ex- 
posed to  danger.  Next  to  having  no  wars  at  all^  this 
rale  would  be  the  greatest  common  benefit. 

One  of  the  most  barbarous  and  absurd  eustdms 
which  has  arisen  from  the  practice  of  war,  joined  to 
ancient  superstition,  is  the  modern  duellings  which  is 
so  fashionable  in  many  parts  of  Europe:  for  it  is 
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liardly  known  elsewhere,  and  was  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients* It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  GontimmiHi 
of  an  effed  afker  the  cduite  balli  oeased  to  operate.  No- 
body at  this  day  imagines  that  single  combat  is  a  pro- 
per i^pfeal  to  Gody  or  that  he  who  is  in  the  rigk  hat 
any  advantage  in  the  combat  over  him  that  is  in  the 
wrong  ;  yet  a  man  thinking  himself  innocent  and  in- 
jured, and  perhaps  having  a  wife  and  family^  will 
v^nntarily  expose  his  life  to  aneqaal  risk  with  Aatcf 
a  man  whom  he  despises  as  a  nuisance  to  socieW,  b^ 
cause  he  has  been  insulted  by  him.  Grood  sense  will 
surely  teach  the  world  at  last,  that  insolence  is  bett«h 
swered  by  contempt,  and  real  injuries  best  redressed 
by  public  justice.  The  man  who  hath  oflendedaguait 
the  rules  of  good  breeding  will  find  a  sufficient  pt- 
nishment  in  the  neglect  and  disgrace  which  his  be- 
haviour will  naturally  bring  upon  him* 


LECTURE  LXIII. 

An  historian  should  give  particular  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  expences  of  government  are  da* 
frayed  :  for  veiy  much  of  the  public  happiness  isd 
tranquillity  depends  upon  it,  and  many  governments 
have  been  ruined  by  wrong  methods  of  doing  it- 
Either  the  taxes  have  been  too  great,  have  been  lai' 
upon  improper  things,  or  have  been  collected  in  an  im- 
proper manner.  And  innumerable  events  show  that 
the  minutest  things  of  this  nature  are  of  gresi  isi* 
portance. 

Moderate  taxes  operate  like  a  constant  spur  aod 
obligation  to  labour,  and  thereby  greatly  contriimte  to 

the  flourishing  state  of  a  people,  particularly  if  they  k 
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laid  on  crnidually.  Then,  the  only  consequence  of 
taxes  IS,  that  the  poor  increase  their  industry,  perform 
more  work,  and  live  as  well  as  before,  without  de« 
manding  more  for  their  labour.  This  is  agreeable  to 
what  is  constantly  observed,  that  in  years  of  scarcity, 
if  it  be  not  extreme,  the  poor  labour  more,  and  live 
better,  than  in  years  of  plenty.  Any  other  disadvantage 
which  is  an  equal  spurto  labour  hath  the  Ukeeflect. 

Tyre,  Athens,  Carthage,  Rhodes,  Genoa,  Venice, 
and  Holland,  all  laboured  under  great  natural  disad- 
vantages. It  seems  more  reasonable  to  ascribe  the  in- 
dolence of  mankind  in  hot  countries  to  the  general 
goodness  of  the  soil  in  those  countries,  which,  without 
labour,  supplies  them  with  the  few  things  which  are 
necessary  to  their  subsistence,  than  to  the  heat  of  the 
climate ;  for  wherever  people  can  live  without  labour 
they  are  equally  idle.  No  nation  under  the  sun  can 
be  more  indolent  than  the  Insli  have  been,  or  than 
many  of  them  are  to  this  day ;  and  sir  William  Temple 
attributes  it  to  the  goodness  of  the  soil  in  Ireland,  as 
he  ascribes  the  riches  of  the  Dutch  to  the  badness  of 
theirs. 

On  the  other  hand,  exorbitant  taxes,  like  extreme 
necessity,  destroy  industry,  by  engendering  despair  ; 
and  even  before  they  reach  that  pitch  they  raise  the 
price  of  labour  and  manufactures  in  commodities  of  all 
kinds.  But  a  free  state,  in  which  there  is  every  en- 
couragement to  industry,  will  better  bear  heavy  taxes 
than  a  despotic  government.  How  would  the  Turks 
bear  the  taxes  which  the  Dutch  pay  ?  In  England 
merchants  in  fact  lend  great  sums  to  the  state  on  the 
importation  of  their  goods.    Who  would  venture  to  do 

this  in  Turkey  ? 

Taxes  may  be  laid  either  upon  what  is  possessed^  or 
upon  what  is  consumed.    Taxes  upon  possessions  are 
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levied  with  little  expence,  but  they  have  thiftdittdnft* 
tage,  that  they  require  that  every  man's  propeitybe 

known.  If  the  owners  regulated  it  themselves,  tbcj 
would  do  it  falsely ;  and  if  it  was  done  by  the  mspecUou 
of  officers,  there  would  be  a  door  open  to  all  kinds  of 

oppression  and  cruelty.  In  this  case,  however,  it  were 
unjust  to  tax  a  person  according  to  bis  properti/,  it 
ought  to  be  according  to  his  superfluity,  or  irhit  In 
can  spare  from  the  expences  which  his  station  of  life 
necessarily  obliges  him  to. 

The  produce  of  no  tax  can  be  so  easily  ascertaiafll 
as  that  of  a  poU-taj^,  and  therefore  in  arbitrary  gofwi* 
ments  recourse  is  often  had  to  it  But  in  order  toreader 
it,  in  any  tolerable  degree^  equal,  and,  if  tlM»  anoimft  In 
great,  supportable,  the  people  must  be  classed, 
their  circumstances  known. 

Taxes  on  consumption  are,  upon  the  wholes  dieaMt 
eligible,  because  in  this  case  no  man  pays  more  Am 
he  chooses  ;  and  the  conveniences  he  enjoys  are  m 
equivalent  for  what  he  pays.  Taxes  of  this  load 
gulate  and  check  themselves.  For  incresse  of  tk 
imposition  is  not  always  found  to  be  an  increase  intk 
revenue,  since  the  deamess  of  acoonnodity  leHsasdie 
consumption.  In  this  case  it  is  of  great  conseqasM 
that  the  seller  pay  the  tax.  He  will  make  nothing  of 
the  expence,  because  he  makes  that  addition  to  the 
price  of  his  goods  ;  and  with  the  buyer,  parttcnhrij 
after  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  imposition,  it  ia 
confounded  with  the  price  of  the  commodity,  sod  cos* 
sidered  as  part  of  it.  Besides,  if  the  buyer  pay  At 
tax,  he  is  liable  to  be  searched,  which  would  be  into* 
lerable  in  a  free  state.  This  method,  however,  only 
deceives  the  people,  making  them  ignorant  of  whsltk^ 
contribute  to  the  expences  of  government.  As  the 
price  of  living  is  increased  by  all  taxes  on  coosoo^ 
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tion,  men  must  have  more  for  their  labour,  and  conse- 
quently their  manufactures  will  come  dearer  to  a  fo* 
reign  market 

Sir  James  Stuart  supposes*  that  the  best  possible 
tax  would  be  upon  the  sak  of  every  commodity.  But 
this  would  be  a  check  on  the  transferring  of  property, 
which  in  a  commercial  state  ought  to  be  made  as  easy 
as  possible;  so  that  it  seems  better  to  have  respect 
either  to  the  possession  or  the  C09»sungakm  of  commo- 
dities in  the  levying  of  all  taxes. 

The  fewer  particulars  are  liable  to  be  inspected  in  a 
free  state  the  better.  This  makes  the  eJPtise  hms  se* 
▼erely  felt  in  England.  When  duties  are  paid  upon 
unportation  only,  it  is  much  the  easiest  for  the  country. 
With  us,  diese  taxes  are  called  customs^  and,  m  they 
are  levied,  are  the  most  injudicious  of  all  our  taxes. 
They  are  a  great  temptation  to  smuggling  and  frauds 
of  all  kinds.  The  state  never  receives  what  it  ought ; 
and  yet  the  fair  trader,  besides  infinite  trouble  and 
vexation,  pays  more,  in  fees,  to  expedite  his  business, 
than  the  state  requires. 

If  the  wealth  and  strength  of  a  nation  depend 
chiefly  upon  its  manufactures,  it  is  impolitic  to  subject 
them  to  any  tax.  It  ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  pro^ 
perty  acquired  by  them ;  because  a  tax  on  the  manu* 
facture  itself  discourages  industry,  and  prevents  the  a(y 
quisition  of  that  wealth  which  alone  can  pay  the  tax. 
If  the  tax  be  laid  on  any  instrument  employed  in  the 
manufacture,  the  manufacturer  will  be  embarrassed  in 
his  art,  and  be  reduced  to  inconvenient  methods  of 
avoiding  it.  And,  in  general,  if  he  cannot  go  to  work 
without  thinkinof  of  the  tax,  and  knowing  that  lie  pays 
lias  a  manufacturer^  he  will  often  choose  to  avoid  a 
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present  certaia  loss  by  abaudoaing  the  prospect  of 
great  fature  gain,   Wherets  when  pcoperl^y  acqiuNd  | 
by  maiiii&etures  as  well  as  in  any  other  way,  is  taxed, 

the  grievance  is  remote,  and  he  knows  that  if  ever  he 
be  subject  to  pay,  he  will  be  proporUonabiy  able  to  do 
it 

Many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  anycountn^  would 
best  support  the  expences  of  government  by  iayiog  all 
tsxes  OA  some  one  visible  otgect^  as  landt  or  land  and 
houses.  The  tax  oould  not  then  be  evaded ;  and  though 
it  might  seem  to  affect  only  one  object,  it  might  in  re- 
ality affect  every  article  of  consumption,  because  they 
Would  all,  in  some  way  or  other,  depend  upon  it.  If 
the  land  alone  be  taxed,  it  must  proportiouably  raise 
the  price  of  every  produce  of  the  soil,  as  com,  cattle, 
materials  for  manufactures,  ftc,  and  consequently  of 
labour  in  general,  because  the  labourer  must  be  fed  and 
clothed  from  the  produce  of  the  ground;  and  the  pro- 
prietor and  farmer,  by  raising  the  price  of  their  com- 
modity in  proportion,  would  feel  no  particular  burthen. 
In  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  the  tax  would  ultiniateiy 
be  paid  by  the  consumer,  who  would  of  course  be  the 
soost  able  to  pay,  and  would  enjoy  the  value  of  it. 

If  all  the  taxes  were  laid  on  houses,  or  habitations  of 
any  kind,  it  would  not  b^  very  difficult  to  make  it  af- 
fect all  the  inhabitants  acoonUng  to  their  property,  be> 
cause  all  persons  must  have  houses,  and  in  general 
would  have  them  in  proportion  to  their  fortunes.  If  a 
few  persons  should  content  themselves  with  living  in  a 
disreputable  manner,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tax,  the  loss 

to  the  state  would  not  be  very  great.  They  must  at 
least  eat,  drink,  and  be  clothed,  and  the  price  of  those 
necessaries  will  be  raised  by  every  possible  mode  of 

taxation. 

To  raise  all  taxes  upon  the  land,  or  rather  the  nett 
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produce  of  it,  after  the  expeiices  of  culture  are  de- 
ducted, is  the  great  maxim  of  the  French  cscoQomists. 
They  say  that  the  nett  produce  is  the  only  real  wealth 
that  isuiinu  illy  re-produced  ;  and  that  the  only  possible 
way  of  taxing  this,  in  any  regular  proportion,  is  to  levy 
the  tax  directly  upon  the  produce.  But  the  produce 
of  land  is  so  various,  that  this  would  make  a  very  com- 
plex system,  if  it  was  made  to  atlect  all  who  should  use 
the  produce,  and  if  any  regard  was  paid  to  its  being  a 
necessary,  or  a  superfluity  ;  so  that  it  will  be  found 
more  expedient  to  lay  the  tax  upon  the  property  of 
which  a  man  is  possessed ;  and  perhaps  the  only 
practicable  method  of  doing  this  is  to  tax  his  cjppm* 
diturcy  always  layinpr  the  greatest  burthen  on  articles 
that  are  least  necessary.  As  to  the  wealth  which 
persons  hoard,  it  does  not  seem  passible  to  come  at  it 
without  great  oppression ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
whatever  is  hoarded  by  one  generation  will  be  dissi- 
pated in  the  next. 

All  the  taxes  in  China  are  laid  upon  the  land.  No- 
thinsf  is  demanded  of  the  artisans  or  merchants*. 

All  taxes  should  affect  men  in  proportion  to  their 
property y  and  not  their  rank^  because  it  is  their  pro- 
perty only  that  enables  : hem  to  pay  taxes.  To  ex- 
empt certain  classes  of  men,  evidently  more  able  to  pay 
the  tax  than  those  who  do  pay  it,  fixes  a  mark  of  ig- 
nominy  on  those  who  pay.  It  gives  them  a  constant 
feeling  of  their  degradation,  and  excites  envy  towards 
their  saperiors,  which  cannot  be  productive  of  any 


In  Enirland  the  nobilitv  and  the  members  of  the 
house  of  commons  have  some  personal  privileges,  but  the 
taxes  affect  them  as  much  as  others.  They  have,  indeed^ 

*  Mintoircs  tur  Us  CUinots^  vul.  iv.  p.  30^. 
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the  privilege  of  being  exempt  from  the  poilageof 
ters;  but  it  is  on  the  idea  of  their  correspondence  hafiBf 
for  ita  dgect  the  concerns  <d  the  public.  1  f  the  menabei* 
of  parliament  should  venture  to  extHSipt  th^mself eaJMii 
any  considerable  tax,  the  country  at  large  wpildw* 

bear  it  . 
Nothing  can  well  be  imagined  moreoppressmftii 

the  kulle  in  France.  It  was  levied  directly  upon  ma 
who,  haYin^  nothing  but  Uieir  wages  tor  their  subsist- 
ence, without  property,  and  without  fomitnre^  beH 
their  necessary  utensils,  could  not  even  by  violcsee 
itself  be  oofnpelled  to  pay.  Every  collector  i,who  is 
himself  constrained  to  undertake  to  levy  the  tai)  W 
a  right  to  call  upon  the  four  persons  in  Ae  diatiirt 
whose  proportion  of  the  taille  was  the  greatest,  to  liH 
up  all  deaciencies.  Though  they  tnight  already  1»« 
discharged  their  own  share  of  the  tax,  they  weiefittB- 
pelled»  by  the  sale  of  their  effects,  or  even  by  impii 
sonment,  to  expiate  the  negligence  of  the  coUflCtor,  a 
the  poverty  of  their  countrymen*. 

The  ease  of  the  country  has  been  too  litde  the  object 
of  those  who  have  imposed  taxes.  They  hm 
studied  in  what  manner  to  proportion  the  bartto* 
them  to  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  bear  it,  but  ha« 
only  endeavoured  to  get  as  ntnck  as  they  coold  wl^ 
out  exciting  any  dangerous  commotions,  orguchid^ 
mour  as  would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  ke^ 
their  places.  They  have,  Aerefere,  too  often  sparj 
the  rich,  whose  union  was  easy  and  fonnidiU«>** 
have  oppressed  the  poor,  who  were  too  uumerotjs^uw 
too  much  dispersed,  to  unite  in  great  bodies,  ani 
complaints  the  prince  seldom  hears  of; 

When  great  numbers  of  persons  are  supported  I'J 

*  Life  of  M.  Turgiii^  p,  186. 
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the  revenues  of  a  country,  and  are  of  course  interested 

ill  the  continuance  of  its  burthens,  the  rao3t  upright 
ministers  will  iind  it  diificult  to  ailord  it  any  relief. 
This  was  fully  experienced  by  M.  Turgot  All  the  in- 
direct grants  of  former  ministers  were  considered  as  so 
many  rights^  and  many  had  transferred  them,  as  real 
property.  The  united  claims  of  these  persons,  and 
intrigues,  overpowered  that  great  man*. 

It  is  always  preferable  to  tax  luxuries^  because  this 
will  not  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  necessaries,  and 
therefore  will  only  affect  those  who  can  best  afford  to 
pay.  But  still,  since  many  will  bo  less  able  to  pay  the 
poor,  whose  labour  supplied  their  luxury,  these  must 
lose  their  employment,  or  at  least  change  it  for  one 
that  may  be  less  advantageous  to  them. 

It  IS  a  maxim  in  all  commercial  states,  that  taxes  be 
laid  so  as  to  favour  the  exports  as  much  as  possible, 
and  to  lay  the  chief  burthen  upon  what  is  imported. 
This  encourages  an  application  to  home-manufactures 
and  navigation.  Taxes  upon  foreign  commodities 
oblige  a  people  to  apply  them'  to  themselves.  Thi»has 
been  the  happy  cflect  of  niaii}  taxes  upon  to l  eiga  ma- 
nufactures in  England,  particularly  upon  German  and 
Flemish  linens ;  and  the  tax  on  French  brandy  has 
increased  the  sale  of  rum,  and  contril>ulcd  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  southern  colonies.  But  it  should  be  con- 
sidered that  this  is  taxing  the.  whole  community  for 
the  advantage  of  a  part  of  it ;  and  unless  that  part  be 
necessary  to  the  whole,  their  beneht  may  be  purchased 
at  too  great  a  price.  If  more  money  be  given  for  West 
India  commodities,  in  the  price  that  individuals  pay 
for  them  to  the  planters,  than  they  would  do  if  the  im- 
portation of  them  was  free  to  all  the  world,  it  had  been 

life  o/M,  Turgot,  p  189. 
2  M  2 
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better  for  the  country  at  large  if  no  such  colonies  had 
been  known,  except  they  should  in  some  other  man- 
ner add  to  AesCrengCh  and  wealth  of  the  nfttion;  and 
the  expence  of  one  war  on  their  account  will  much 
more  than  overbalance  any  advantage  of  that  kind. 

Taxes  are  nrbed  with  the  least  trouble  to  the  gp- 
Temment  by  means  of  farmtfty  who  edvmee  the  money 
as  it  is  wanted.  But  as  the  farmers  must  necessarily 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  more  than  barely  refund- 
ing themselveSy  and  certainly  will  not  do  less,  it  is  ge- 
nerally  the  most  expensive  method  in  the  end,  and 
soonest  exhausts  the  people.  Besides,  it  is  always  an 
odious  method  of  taxation.  The  people  cannot  with 
any  patience  see  the  fturmers  growing  rich  ailheir  ex- 
pence.  The  establishment  of  farmers  of  the  taxes  was 
a  great  hurt  to  Rome.  In  a  despotic  stat^  where  the 
taxes  are  paid  to  the  king's  officers,  the  people  are  in- 
finitely  more  happy  :  w  itness  Persia  and  China.  The 
great  abuses  which  arose  from  the  syst^of  taxation  in 
France  proceeded  not  from  their  number,  or  the  weight 
of  the  taxes,  but  from  the  expensive,  unequal,  arbi- 
trary, and  intricate  method  of  levying  them ;  by  which 
4ndustrf  was  disconragedy  and  agiicoltnie  rendeted  a 
beggarly  and  slavish  employment. 

In  France,  says  sir  James  Stewart*,  the  coUectiimdr 
taxes  costs  the  state  no  less  than  ten  per  cent;  whems 
in  England  the  expence  of  eoilecting  the  excise,  ad* 
ministered  by  commissioners,  who  act  for  the  public, 
and  not  by  farmers  who  act  for  themselves,  does  not 
cost  more  than  five  pounds  twdve  shillings  and  six- 
pence iu  the  hundred.  ' 

*  Poitttcul  (Ecauomy,  vol.  i.  p,  619. 
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LECTURE  LXIV. 

To  augment  the  national  supplies  upon  any  particular 
emercfency  beyond  their  annual  produce,  it  lias  beeir 
the  practice  of  some  states  to  anticipate  their  revenues, 
by  borrowing  sums  of  money  on  the  credit  of  them. 
This  paper  credit^  as  it  is  called  (from  the  circulation 
of  the  government  securities  upon  paper,  borrowed 
from  the  practice  of  merchants)/i8  said  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  Florence,  in  the  year  1324,  and  to  have  been- 
brought  into  France  from  Italy  after  it  had  bccu  sup- 
pressed by  Henry  IV. 

Sir  JamesStewart  gives  the  following  more  particular 
account  of  the  origin  and  pi  ogress  of  national  debts*. 
The  Jews,  banished  trom  France  on  account  of  their 
extortion  in  the  holy  wars^  fled  into  Lombardy,  and 
there  invented  the  use  of  biUs  of  exchange,  in  order  to 
draw  their  riches  from  countries  to  wliich  they  durst 
not  resort  to  bring  them  off.  Thus  bills  s^d  promis- 
sory notes,  in  various  forms,  came  to  be  used  by  all 
persons,  and  even  by  kings. 

At  first  princes  mortgaged  their  lands  and  princi* 
palitieS)  in  order  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money ;  acting  up- 
on the  principle  of  private  credit,  before  government 
acquired  that  stability  which  is  necessary  to  establish 
a  firm  confidence.  The  second  step  was  to  raise  mo- 
ney upon  branches  of  the  taxes  assigned  to  the  lender. 
But  this  method  was  attended  with  great  abuse  and 
oppression,  and  at  length  public  credit  assumed  its 
present  form*  Money  was  borrowed  upon  determinate 
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or  perpetual  annuities,  a  fund  was  provided  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  refunding  of  the  capital  was  in  many 
cases  left  in  the  option  of  government^  but  was  nerer 
to  be  demandablc  by  the  creditor.  Francis  I.  was  the 
first  who  contracted  a  regular  debt  on  a  perpetual  in- 
l^rest  upon  the  town-house  of  Paris,  at  about  eight 
per  cent,  when  legal  interest  in  England  at  liie  same 
time  was  ten  per  cent*.  Voltaire  says  that  Louis 
XIV.  left  a  debt  of  . about  180  millions  sterling. 

This  custom  of  ecmtracting  national  debts  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  antiquity,  in  which  almost 
all  states  made  provisioa  of  a  public  treasure  in  time 
of  peace  against  the  necessities  of  war;  for  want  of 
which,  war  is  now  attended  with  the  increase  of  tajies 
and  the  decay  of  commorce.  But  then  the  ancients  had 
it  not  in  their  power  to  make  use  of  expedients  whidi 
nothing  but  the  far  greater  security  of  property,  and 
greater  fidelity  and  honour,  both  in  individuals  and  in 
public  ami  .private  societies^  than  they  ever  knew, 
could  make,  practicable.   They  either  could  ndt  hare 
borrowed  at  all,  or  upon  such  interest  that  the  remedy 
would  have  instantly  been  intolerable.  Whereas  with 
uSy  though  the  future  evils  of  borrowing  may  be  great, 
they  come  on  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  so  loug  as 
the  interest  of  the  borrowed. money  can  be  paid  with* 
out  much  diffioulty«  ' 

Credit  was  so  low  in  France,  and  interest  so  hioflj, 
that  seven  millions  borrowed  by  the  late  king  became 
a  debt  of  thirty-two  miUions  to  the  state  While 
liie  king  of  France  paid  exorbitant  interest  for  the  mo- 
ney advanced  to  him,  and  the  emperor  was  known  by 
the  name  of  MaximiUm  ike  Mon^less^  the  Venetians 

•  Stewarfs  PoUliial  CEcuiwmyf  \ol.  i.     337.  f  Ibid,  p.  472. 
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raised  whatever  sums  they  pleased  at  the  moderate 
premium  of  five  in  the  hundred 

It  seems  not  very  dithcuU  briefly  to  point  out  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  and  disadvantages  attending  these  nar 

tional  debts.  The  capital  advantage  of  them  is,  that  they 
afford  relief  in  great  emergencies,  and  may  thereby  give 
a  greater  permanency  to  states^  which  in  former  times, 
for  want  of  such  pfreat  occasional  resources,  were  liable 
to  be  overturned  without  remedy.  And  if  the  taxes 
necessary  to  pay  the  interest  of  these  debts  be  not  im- 
moderate, they  are,  as  was  observed  before,  of  no  dis- 
service to  a  nation  upon  the  whole. 

Some  have  represented  the  national  debt  as  having 
the  same  operation  with  the  addition  of  so  much  capi- 
tal stock  to  the  nation,  cncoiiraL;'ing  the  industry  of  it, 
&c.  But  whatever  money  is  issued  in  the  form  of  pa- 
per by  the  government,  it  is  first  deposited  in  the  form 
of  cash  by  the  individual.  The  man  who  pays  the  tax 
gives  up  so  much  of  his  property,  so  that  it  ceases  to 
be  productive  to  him;  and  it  is  generally  expended  by 
government  in  army  and  navy  expences,  revenue  of 
officers,  gratuities,  &c.,  which  yield  no  return  :  it  is 
like  a  man  giving  his  son  a  sum  of  money  which  he 
expends  in  eating  and  drinking.  The  money,  no 
doubt,  is  employed,  and  thereby  industry  is  encou- 
raged ;  but  it  is  only  that  kind  of  industry  which  raises 
the  price  of  consumable  goods.  If  any  man»  or  any 
nation,  should  give  all  their  property  in  this  manner, 
they  would  certainly  be  impoverished,  though  tiiuse  to 
whom  their  money  was  transferred  would  be  gainers. 

Some  persons  have  paradoxically  maintained  that 
there  can  be  no  inconvenience  whatever  attending  any 
national  debt ;  that  by  this  means  the  price  of  every 

*  Ilobertson*i>  Chartet  V,  vol.  i.  p.  135. 
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tiling  is  indeed  raised;  but  that  this  affediag  all  per- 
sons alike,  they  will  be  as  well  able  to  pay  the  ad- 
vanced prices  as  they  were  the  lower  ones.  The  fallacy 
of  this  reasoning  may  perhaps  be  most  easily  exposed 

by  the  following  state  of  the  ease. 

Let  U5  i>uppo&e  a  society  to  consist  of  a  thousand 
labourers  and  a  thousand  persons  just  able  to  en^ploy 
them.  If  this  society  be  loaded  with  any  debt,  and 
consequently  be  obliged  to  pay  a  tax ;  since  all  tlie 
labourers  must  still  subsist,  and  their  employers  can 
give  them  no  more  than  they  do,  some  of  these  moat 
become  labourers  themselves,  so  that  the  price  of  this 
additional  labour  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  o£  the 
tax.  It  is  evident^  therefore^  that  the  whole  power  cf 
the  society  w  ill  be  exhausted  when  the  thousand,  who 
first  employed  the  labourers,  shall  be  all  brought  into 
the  same  state  with  them,  and  when  the  price  of  their 
labour  sliall  be  limited  by  the  market  to  which  it  is 
brought.  The  tendency  of  a  public  debt,  therefore,  is 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  labour  in  aconntry ;  aad  lo 
a  certain  degree  this  may  be  favourable,  by  promoting 
industry,  but  when  carried  to  an  extreme,  the  country 
must  be  distressed. 

So  long  as  the  labourers  can  raise  the  price  of  tlici: 
labour^  no  tax  can  hurt  them.  If,  for  instance,  each  ot 
them  be  obliged  to  pay  one  shilling  a  we^,  and  their 
wages  have  been  twelve,  they  must  demand  thirte*^ 
shillings  ;  for  their  wages  must  be  sufficient  to  subsist 
them.  But  when  the  wages  they  must  ahuolntriy 
have,  in  order  to  pay  all  the  demands  upon  them,  caa> 
not  be  given,  the  process  must  cease. 

We  shall  always  deceive  ourselves  when  we  ima- 
gine that  the  case  of^a  country  is,  in  this  respect,  at  all 
different  from  that  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  number  ol 
individuals^  and  that  though  debts  may  ruin  the  latter. 
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tliey  will  not  hurt  the  formef .  The  only  difference  is, 
that  a  state  cannot  be  compelled  to  pay  its  debts. 
But  when  its  credit  is  eihaiistedy  it  will  not  only  be 

unable  to  contract  any  more  debts,  but  may  not  liavc 
it  in  its  power  even  to  pay  the  interest  of  those  already 
ooiitnictod;  and  in  that  case  it  smsl  siecessarily  be 
exposed  to  all  the  inconveniences  attending  the  nu- 
merous insolvencies  which  must  be  occasioned  by^  its 
own*  And  i£  the  insolvency  of  one  great  merchant,  or 
banker,  produce  great  distress  in  a  country,  how  dread- 
ful must  be  the  consequence  attending  the  insolvency 
of  such  a  nation  as  Ei^^laind.  It  must  be  so  extensive 
and  complicated,  as  no  politician  can  pretend  to  de* 
scribe  a  priori. 

The  inoonvenience  of  such  a  debt  as  the  English 
have  now  contracted,  and  which  they  rather  seem  dis- 
posed to  increase  than  diminish,  is  great,  and  may  be 
&tal.  If  foreigners  should  become  possessors  of  the 
greatest  share  of  our  funds,  we  are  in  fact  tributary  to 
them  ;  and  the  difference  is  very  little  if  they  be  na- 
tives,—for  still  the  people  are  debtors  to  another 
body  than  themselves,  though  ihey  may,  in  some  re- 
spects, liave  the  same  interest.  But  the  most  we  have 
to  fear  from  the  accumulation  of  the  national- debt  will 
begin  to  be  felt  when  the  interest  of  it  comes  to  be  so 
great,  that  it  cannot  be  defrayed  by  the  taxes  which 
the  country  is  able  to  raise,  and  when,  consequently, 
the  monied  people,  notwithstanding  their  interest  in 
Iceeping  up  the  national  credit,  will  not  venture  to  lend 
any  more.  Then  one  of  these  two  consequences  must 
follow,  which  I  shall  introduce  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Hume.  "When  the  new  created  funds  for  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  year  are  not  subscribed  to,  and  raise  not 
the  money  projected ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  nation 
is  distressed  by  a  foreign  invasion,  or  the  like,  and  the 
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money  is  lying  in  the  exchequer  to-  discharge  the  in- 
terest of  the  old  debt ;  th^  money  must  eith^  be  seized 
t&t  liie  currebt  service,  and  the  debt  be  cancelled,  by 
the  violation  of  all  national  credit,  or,  ior  want  of  that 
moYiQy,  the  natioB  be  enslaved." 
'  W^at  ^  h$NB  HAest  to  fear  from  the  aceiiniithitioB 

of  our  national  debt  is  not  perhaps  a  sudden  bank- 
ruptey^  bnt  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  power  of  the 
slat^,  in  cmiseqaenca  of  the  increase  of  taxes^  wkidi 

discourage  industry  and  make  it  difficult  to  vend  Ofir 
manufactures  abroad.  The  private  revenue  of  the  in- 
habitante  of  Greiat  Britain,"  Dr.  Smith  say^, is  atpve- 
sent  as  much  incumbered  in  time  of  peace,  and  their 
ability  to  accumulate  as  much  mipaired,  as  it  would 
have  been  in  the  time  of  the  most  expensive  war,  had 
the  pernicious  system  of  funding  never  been.  TLu 
practice  of  f  unding,  he  says,  has  gradually  enfeebled 
every' dtate  which  has  adopted  it  The  Italian  repub- 
lics sceui  to  have  begun  it.  Genoa  and  Venice,  Ae 
only  two  remaining  which  can  pretend  to  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  have  both  been  enfeebled  by  it 
Spain  seems  to  have  learned  the  practice  from  the 
Italian  republics;  and  (its  taxes  being  probably  less 
judicious  than  theirs)  if  has,  in  proportion  to  its  natural 

strength,  been  still  more  enfeebled.  The  debts  of 
Spain  are  of  very  old  standing.  It  was  deeply  in 
debt  before  the  end  of  the  1 6th  century,  about  an  him> 
dred  years  before  England  owed  a  shillinnr.  France, 
notwithstanding  its  natural  resources,  langubhes  un* 
der  an  oppressive  load  of  the  same  kind.  The  le- 
public  of  Ae  United  Provinces  is  as  much  enfeebled 
by  its  debts  as  either  Genoa  or  Venice.  Is  it  likdj 
then/'  he  adds,   that  in  Great  Britain  alone  a  practice, 

•  Weallh  of  Naliomf  vol.  lii,  p.  528. 
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wiiicb  has  eitlier  brougiit  weakness  or  desolattou  iuUi 
every  Qtber  countryi  should  prove  altogether  inno- 
cent?'* 

When  debts  have  been  contracted,  and  a  fund  ap- 
pointed for  paying  the  interest  of  them,  it  is  generally 
contrived  to  be  so  ample,  as  to  do  something  more  than 

this,  and  the  surplus  is  made  a  fund  for  sinkings  or 
paying  off,  the  debt ;  and  is  therefore  called  a  sinking 
fund.  And  as  discharging^  the  debt  discharges  the  in- 
terest ol  tlie  debt  at  the  same  time,  it  necessarily  ope- 
rates in  the  manner  ot  compound  interest,  and  there- 
fore will  in  time  annihilate  the  debt.  But  the  tempta- 
tion  to  apply  this  sinkinj^  fund  to  other  purposes  is 
so  great,  tliat  it  has  l>cen  of  little  use  in  any  country. 

To  facilitate  the  payment  of  these  debts,  it  is  cus- 
tomary with  some  nations  to  borrow  upon  lives ;  viz. 
either  to  give  the  lender  uu  annuity  for  his  own  life,  or 
an  anmial  sum  to  a  number  of  persons,  to  expire  with 
the  last  life.  This  last  method  is  called  a  tontine. 
Both  these  methods  have  succeeded  better  in  France 
than  with  us. 

Mr.  Postlethwaite  makes  an  estimate  of  what  taxes 
these  kingdoms  m:Ly  he  supposed  to  bear,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  People  who  live  in  plenty,  as  in  Eng- 
land, may  part  with  a  tenth  of  their  income ;  but  so 
poor  as  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  general  are,  a  twen- 
tieth to  them  would  be  as  much  as  a  tenth  to  the  £n- 
glish.  By  which,  considering  the  number  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  incomes,  computed  at  a  medium,  he  puts 
the  amount  of  all  that  tan  be  drawn  from  the  three 
kingdoms  annually  at  8,375,000  pounds. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  we  are  able  to  bear 
a  much  greater  Inirthcn  than  this,  or  than  any  person, 
even  the  most  sanguine  umon^  us,  had  imagined  we 
ever  could  bear ;  our  national  debt  at  present  being 
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about  240  millions*,  tlie  interest  of  which  is  12  millions. 
However,  without  naming  any  particular  svan,  ii  tlie 
national  debt  should  be  raised  so  high  lhal  Ifae  taiBes 
will  not  pay  the  interest  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
defray  the  ordinary  expeaces  of  government  one  or 
odier  of  tiie  oonseqnmces  above  nmlioaed  mmt  enme. 

And  in  the  mean  time  our  manufactures  must  be  bur^ 
thened,  and  consequently  our  ability  to  pay  taxes  must 
'  be  diminishedy  by  eveiy  addition  to  the  nationnt  debt. 
Instead  of  paying  off  any  part  of  the  national  debt, 
some  think  it  would  be  better,  as  soon  as  the  produce  of 
any  tax  would  enable  thestate  to  do  it,  to  takeoff  sons 
of  the  other  rooreburthensome  taxes,  especially  such  as 
tend  to  check  manuiactures,  and  thereby  to  diminish 
the  power  of  acquiring  wealth.  For  if  the  connlrjr 
grow  more  wealfliy,  the  debt,  though  nominally  the 
same,  becomes  in  reality  less^in  proportion  to  the  greater 
ability  to  discliarge  it  Thus  a  person  in  a  good  way  of 
trade  does  not  always  find  it  his  interest  to  pay  his 
debts,  because  he  can  employ  that  surplus  by  whicii  he 
'  could  discharge  them  to  a  better  account,  for  it  is  pos- 
sible that  with  an  hundred  pounds,  by  which  be  might 
have  diminished  his  debts,  he  may  have  acquired  a 
thousand. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected,  howeve^  that  ministers 
of  state  will  have  .the  magnanimity,  or  the  judgment 
to  act  upon  this  plan.  Otherwise,  by  adding  to  mne 
taxes  (as  those  on  land  and  houses,  acquired  by  wenhhX 
and  diminishing  those  on  manufactures,  by  which 
wealth  is  acquired,  a  nation  might  become  so  wealthy 
as  that  its  debts  would  be  of  little  consequence  to  it' 
But  till  mankind  are  cured  of  the  expensive  folly  of 

^  At  this  time  ( A.  D,  1803)  the  natioiuidebt  oi  Eo^iand  is  about  4^ 

miliions. — Amcr.  Edit. 

It  is  now  (i62v»)  coiuiHitid  to  be  800  miliio|ib. — Ed. 
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going  to  war,  it  is  not  even  desirable  that  nations  should 
have  any  large  surplus  of  wealth  at  the  disposal  of 
their  governors,  as  it  would  be  sure  to  be  squandered 

in  some  mischievous  project.  Wise  nations  therefore, 
not  being  sure  of  a  succession  ot  wise  governors,  will 
be  content  to  be  just  able  to  pay  the  interest  of  their 

debt^,  as  the  only  security  lur  peace,  and  indeed  the 
only  guard  against  destruction. 


LECTURE  LXV. 

I  HAVE  now  held  forth  to  your  view  the  grand  ob- 
jects of  attention  to  every  wise  politician,  and  every 

sensible  reader  of  history  ;  namely,  those  things  vvliich 
tend  to  make  a  nation  happjf^  papulous^  and  securef  to- 
gether with  what  relates  to  the  expences  of  govern- 
raent ;  and  have  endeavoured,  for  your  farther  assist- 
ance, to  point  out  the  principal  of  their  mutual  con- 
nexions and  influences.  It  would  be  endless  to  point 
out  every  useful  object  of  attention  tu  a  reader  of  hi- 
story, as  there  is  no  branch  of  useful  knowledge  which 
history  will  not  furnish  materials  for  illustrating  and 
extending. 

Modem  mechanics  have  been  improved  by  an  ac- 
quaintance with  what  the  ancients  had  executed  in  that 
way.    Natural  philosophy  may  yet  receive  great  light 

from  the  accounts  which  many  historians  give  of  the  na- 
tural history  of  different  countries .  The  principles  of  as- 
tronomical calculation  may  be  farther  ascertained,  and 
perfected,  by  means  of  the  history  of  coelestlal  appear- 
ances, such  as  eclipses  and  comets.  And  hints  may 
with  advantage  be  taken,  from  the  accounts  of  diseases 
mentioned  in  history,  to  improve  the  science  of  me- 
dicine. 
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Some  chatif^es  which  have  taken  place  in  the  face  of 
the  earth  justly  challenge  the  attention  of  natur^  philo- 
aophe»»  particttlari jr  tudi  ii^  the  abb6  da  Bos  hm  nmit 

his  observations  upon.  lie  is  of  opinion  that  Italy  is 
.warmer  at  present  than  it  was  in  the  times  the  aa- 
ctents ;  a  remark  which  may  be  eaEtended  to  otfasr&ih 

ropean  climates,  owing  probably  to  the  lands  beiug 
cleared  of  wood,  to  the  marshes  being  drained,  and  the 
country  better  peopled  and  cultivated.  On  the  other 
hand,  tlic  uorthern  parts  of  Europe  appear  to  be  colder 
than  they  were  some  centuries  ago ;  and  seas  which 
were  open  formerly  are  not  navigable  now,,  on  aocouBt 
of  their  being  obstructed  by  ice. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  this  view,  that  when  the 
form  of  government  has  de8tit>yed  a  spirit  of  industiy, 
the  soil  itself  seems  to  become  barren*  'Who,  for  m- 
stance,  from  seeing  the  present  state  of  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, Asia  Minor,  some  parts  of  Ghfeece,  Afiica»  or  fit> 
cily,  would  ever  imagine  that  they  hiid  formerly  been 
so  fruitful  as  all  history  demonstrates  them  to  have 
been  ?  Time  has  also  made  a  considerable  altentioa 
in  the  course  of  many  great  rivers.  The  coarse  of  the 
Rhine  is  quite  changed  from  what  it  was  formerly. 
The  river  Oxus  no  longer  runs  into  the  Caspian  8ait 
The  sea  has  in  many  places  gained  upon  the  land, 
and  in  other  places  towns  which  were  formerly  sea- 
ports ha;ve  now  no  advantage  of  that  kind,  the  set 
having  removed  to  snch  a  distance  frdra  tbenu 

The  hands  of  men  have  made  many  considerable 
alterations  in  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Nile,  it  is 
said,  once  lost  itself  in  the  sands  of  Libya ;  the  luarlsa, 
which  formerly  separated  the  barbarous  from  the  cIti- 
lized  nations  of  Asia,  no  more  empties  itself  into  any 
sea :  its  waters  have  been  divided  and  dissipated  by 
the  Tartars.    The  draining  of  marshes,  the  clearing  of 
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woods,  and  the  multitude  of  canals,  in  many  countries, 
make  the  face  of  the  earth  assume  a  very  ditlerent  ap- 
pearance; and  the  spirit  for  improvements  of  all  kinds, 
which  now  prevails  in  many  j>urts  of  the  world,  will 
no  doubt,  in  time^  produce  iarther  changes,  of  which 
we  have  no  idea;  and  the  consequences  of  those  changes 
may  be  what  those  who  make  them  may  least  of  all 
think  of. 

The  only  object  of  attention  1  shall  endeavour  to 
point  out  more  particularly  is  the  knmvkdge  of  human 

nature,  which  may  be  viewed  in  a  variety  of  lights  and 
to  considerable  advantage  in  the  glass  of  history. 

Experience  and  8elf-examinati<m  may  assist  us  in 
adjusting  the  general  theory  of  the  huai.ui  mind.  But 
it  is  in  history  alone  that  we  can  see  the  sM'engtli  ol^ 
its  powers^  the  connexion  of  its  principles,  and  the  va- 
riety to  which  iudividuals  of  the  species  are  subject, 
togetlicr  with  many  other  particulars,  equally  curious 
and  useful  to  be  knovrn,  by  a  person  who  is  desirous 
thoroughly  to  understand  this  very  important  and  in- 
teresting subject. 

An  European  would  allow  too  little  to  the  strength 
of  imap^ination,  and  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the 
body,  if  he  formed  his  judgment  from  facts  within  the 
compass  of  his  own  observation  only.  If  he  cannot 
travel,  he  must  read  Oriental  history  before  he  can  be 
a  coni[)Lti  lit  ju(1l;c  of  it.  Among  the  people  of  the 
East,  even  convulsions  are  frequent  at  the  bare  recital 
of  a  story,  or  the  delivery  of  a  piece  of  eloquence.  The 
utmost  vehemence  in  action  is  quite  natural  to  them. 
They  express  their  sensations  by  cries,  lifting  up  tlicu 
arms,  and  the  agitation  of  their  whole  bodies.  And 
gestures  which  outgo  every  possible  natural  impulse, 
to  a  dcii^'oc  which  with  us  would  j)ass  for  ridiculous 
and  mad,  are  not,  with  them,  accounted  extravagant. 
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The  Mahometan  moiiks  and  dervises  whirl  themselves 
rouad  ia  their  ecstasies  with  incouceivable  rapidi^: 
Aej  even  recetTe  their  sultana  with  these  cmnnilsioofl. 
Also  the  tenderness  of  the  Orientals  for  the  living 
exceeds  our  benevolence,  and  we  are  as  far  short  of 
them  in  our  regards  to  the  dead. 

In  this  age  of  reason  and  philosophy  we  should  be 
absolutely  ignorant,  without  the  help  of  history,  how 
deplorably  the  best  faculties  of  the  human  mind  may 
be  sunk  and  fettered  by  superstition.  The  minds  of 
almost  all  the  ancients  were  enslaved  by  it,  to  a  de- 
gree of  which  very  few  of  the  modems  have  any  just 
conception*  All  the  religion  of  the  ancients^  that  of 
the  learned  Greeks  and  Romans  least  of  all  excepted, 
was  superstition  of  the  most  absurd  kind. 

Some  species  of  superstition  rose  eren  to  a  gmt 
height  under  Ae  shelter  of  Christianily  in  bariNmii 
ages.  Never  was  the  folly  of  witchcraft  in  so  much 
credit  as  in  the  reign  al  Henry  III.  of  France.  A 
magician  condemned  to  be  burned,  declared,  on  Ui 
examination,  that  there  were  above  30,000  of  the  same 
profession  in  France.  In  the  year  1609,  (KK)  sorcerers 
wiere  condenmed  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament 
of  Bourdeaux,  and  most  of  them  burned.  The  famous 
curate  Lewis Gauffi*edi,  burned  at  Aix  in  the  year  161I| 
had  publicly  owned  that  be  was  a  sorcerer,  and  iks 
judges  believed  him*. 

In  some  respects,  history  bids  fairer  for  determining 
theconnexion  between  different  principles, dispositions, 
and  situations  of  tfie  human  mind,  than  any  reasomnf^ 
a  priori    Such  is  the  observation  of  Montesquieu, 

•  He  "  was  accused  for  debauching  two  yming  girls.  They  said  he  osrf 
magick  to  «fdijce  them,  and  that  he  had  made  them  witches.  He  con- 
fessed, tlieu  letmctcd,  then  was  tortured  a<;ain,  and  after  that  buintli 
Aix."    Hvtchmon  m  WUchcraft,  1?20,  p.  .46. — Sd, 
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whether  it  be  true  or  not,  that  persons  very  happy,  or 
very  ouserabley  are  equally  inclined  to  severity  ;  wit- 
ness monks  and  omquerors. 

History  also  furnishes  all  that  can  be  said  upon  thfik 
curious  subject  q£  national  characters^  whatever  hypo* 
thesis  we  adopt  with  respect  to  them ;  whether  we  plead 
for  the  prevailing  influence  of  climate,  or  the  infection 
of  example  and  the  force  of  habits  of  long  standing. 

Those  who  plead  for  the  influence  of  physical  causes 
allege  the  indolence,  the  languor  of  body,  and  the  spe- 
culative turn  of  mind  which  are  generally  observed  in 
people  of  southern  climates^  together  with  the  firmness 
of  bodily  texture,  and  the  grossness  of  intellects  in  peo? 
pie  situated  far  to  the  north.  They  say,  with  Montes- 
quieu, that  drunkenness  prevails  over  the  whole  earth 
in  proportion  to  the  coldness  and  moistuie  of.  the  cli- 
mate, and  that  people  who  inhabit  a  windy  country  are 
geoeraliy  wild  and  hckle,  as  the  Gascons  and  Thra- 
cians ;  whereas  a  cahn  situation  settles  and  tranquillizes 
fliemind. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  endeavour  to  account 
for  the  variety  which  is  observable  in  national  cha- 
racters from  fixed  moral  causes,-  or  from  particular  ac- 
cidents (which  might  give  a  turn  to  the  dispositions  of 
the  founders  of  a  state,  and  be  afterwards  propagated 
by  example,  as  language  is),  allege  other  historical ' 
facts,  as  that  Athens  and  Thebes  were  situated  near 
together,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  diflered 
much  in  their  national  chara<Mw ;  as  do  the  ancient 
and  modem  Greeks,  though  inhabiting  the  same  cli- 
mate.  Travellers,  however,  do  say,  that  many  of  the 
Greeks,  particularly  the  Athenians,  show  a  great  deal  of 
natural  quickness  of  apprehension,  notwithstanding  the 
civil  disadvsmtages  they  labour  under,  disadvan|ages 
enow  to  damp  the  brightest  genius  that  ever  appeared 

2n 
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aq[ioag  men.  Tliey  say  that  the  people  of  Lansfuedoc 
and  Gascony  are  the  gayest  people  in  France,  whereas 
the  Spaniards,  who  are  separated  fiom  them  only  bf 
tlie  Pyrenees,  are  as  remarkably  heavy;  ihatAeJewt 
in  Europe,  and  the  Armenians  in  the  £a8t,  have  the 
same  peculiar  character  in  all  places,  as  well  as  tb 
JesQits  and  the  Quakers;  and  duttdie  Spanish,  Dvtdi, 
and  French  colonies^  though  situated  in  the  same  or 
iiinilar  climales,  retain  the  peculiaritiea  of  their  le- 
speetive  mothev  countries* 

Even  habits  which  depend  very  much  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  body,  which  is  universally  ackiu)w- 
lodged  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  dimate,  do  by 
no  means  correspond  to  it.  Both  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern  Germans,  indeed,  were  remarkable  for  their  ti- 
dictednesB  to  drinking ;  bat  the  Persians,  who  are  asv 
the  most  abstemious  people  in  the  world,  were,  in  an- 
cient times,  as  much  the  contrary.  ArtaxenLesrockoo- 
ed  himself  superior  to  his  brother  Cyme  becanas  k 

was  a  better  drinker.  Darius  Hystaspes  caused  it  I) 
be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb,  that  no  person  could  bear 
a  greater  quantity  of  liquor,  and  Aleiander  the  CM 
was  obliged  to  drink  hard  in  order  to  recommend 
himself,  to  the  same  people.  The  Moscovites,  a  veiy 
nordiem  nation,  were  as  jealous  as.any  peofpie  in  die 
soulh,  before  their  communication  with  the  rest  rf 
Europe.  The  English,  they  say,  have  least  of  an  urn- 
bnn  national  character,  on  account  of  their  libo^  aad 
independence,  which  enaUes  eveiy  man  to  feUew  kh 
own  humour. 

These,  and  all  the  varieties  observable  in  the  hoaii 
species,  furnish  a  most  pleasing  object  of  attentioa  t» 
a  reader  of  history.  A  moralist,  without  the  aid  oi  lii* 
story,  which  furnishes  him  with  more  extensive  ab8e^ 
vationa  than  his  own  experience  could  reach,  wwdd 
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be  too  apt  to  grow  bigoted  to  arbitrary  and  fanciful  hy- 
potheses aboat  the  divisionof  the  faculties  of  the  haman 
mind,  about  the  proper  office  of  each  faculty,  and  the 
umforraity  of  its  operations.  Several  varieties  in  what 
is  called  the  moral  sense  were  noted  ia  the  lecture 
upon  the  moral  uses  of  history.  To  these  I  shall  now 
add,  in  order  to  lead  the  attention  ot  a  reader  of  hi- 
story to  other  varieties  of  a  similar  nature,  which  atiect 
the  theory  of  the  human  mind  and  its  faculties,  that 
the  Japanese  think  suicide  virtuous  when  not  injurious 
to  society,  and  the  Chinese  certainly  think  it  no  sm  to 
expose  the  children  they  cannot  maintain*  These,  and 
the  different  degrees  of  value  set  upon  particular  vir- 
tues, and  the  different  degrees  of  horror  conceived 
against  particular  vices,  in  different  nations  and  ages, 
are  well  worth  the  attention  of  a  philosopher  and  mo- 
ralist. 

It  is  not  beneath  him  to  consider  even  the  varieties 
there  are  in  the  outward  form  of  the  human  species, 
since  it  is  evident  there  are  some  things  very  remark- 
able in  the  make  of  the  body  and  turn  of  the  features, 
which  we  learn  from  history  has  ever  been  peculiar  to 
certain  nations,  and  by  which  one  may  be  greatly  as-* 
si&ted  in  tracinp^  the  origin  and  misT^tion  of  people. 
I  shall  mention  a  few  of  these  differences,  with  a  view 
to  excite  you  to  investigatethis  subject  more  thoroughly 
than  it  has  yet  been  done. 

The  African  blacks  are  well  known  to  be  different 
from  the  Europeans,  and  not  more  in  the  colour  of 
their  skin  than  in  the  form  of  their  lips  and  noses, 
the  hair  of  their  heads,  and  the  shape  of  their  lei^s. 
Lapland  produces  no  men  taller  than  three  cubits; 
their  eyes,  ears,  and  noses  are  different  from  those  of 
all  other  pcopK;  who  surround  ihum.  As  Voltaire  says, 
they  seem  to  be  formed  purposely  for  the  cliniate  tltey 
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inhabit  The  people  of  Caftraria  are  of  an  olive  co- 
lour; the  people  of  Sophila«  Montibazaiaiid  Melinda 
are  blade,  but  of  axliffeient  species  from  ilioie  of  ITi- 

^tia.  The  Tartars  and  native  Americans,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Kamtschatka,  have  thin  beards.  Du  ilaide 
says,  the  very  make  of  the  Chinese  mouth  is  diffeRflt 
from  that  of  the  Europeans  ;  their  teeth  are  placed  in 
a  different  manner  from  ours,  as  the  under  row  staodi 
out,  very  unlike  those  of  Europeans. 

Even  the  diseases  to  which  mankind  have  been  sub- 
ject in  different  ages,  and  to  which  they  are  incident 
m  different  parts  of  the  world,  aie  a  striking  object  «f 

attention  to  an  liistorian.  Diseases  are  mentioned  in 
antiquity  which  are  almost  unknown  to  modern  me- 
dicine ;  and  new  diseases  here  arisen  and  pn^Migated 
themselves,  of  which  there  are  no  traces  in  ancient 
history.  The  small  and  the  great  pox,  which  are  DOt 
so  much  as  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author,  dcttnj, 
it  is  thought,  the  tenth  or  twelfth  part  of  ^mankind  every 
generation.  The  origin  of  these  diseases  has  beentke 
subject  of  much  controversy,  and  it  can  only  bed^ 
cided  by  history.  The  leprosy  was  baldly  knows  h 
Europe  till  it  was  imported  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
and  the  prevalence  of  that  disorder  in  diose  times  is 
now  hardly  credible.  Philip  Augustus  of  Fbsnoek- 
queathed  one  hundred  sols  to  each  of  the  two  tbou&aod 
lazarettoes  in  his  kingdom. 

Matter  of  useful  philosophical  speculation  may  nv 
even  from  the  consideration  of  the  vices  to  whick 
mankind  have  been  addicted,  particularly  to  the  pr^ 
valence  of  particular  vices  in  certain  countries  sadtbe 

succession  of  vices  in  different  a^^es. 

Two  centuries  ago  (as  the  progress  of  revenge  isia- 
geniously  traced  in  the  Iaw  Tracts)  assassinatioD  m 

th^  crime  iu  fai>liioii  in  Europe;  but  it  wore  out  by 
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degrees^  and  made  way  for  a  more  covered,  but  more 
detestable  method  of  destruction^  by  poison;-  This 

horrid  crime  was  extremely  fashiouable  in  France  and 
Italy.  It  vanished,  howeveri  imperceptibly,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  less  dishonourable  meihod  of  exer- 
cising-revenge,  viz.  by  duelling*. 
'  Lastly,  no  philosopher,  in  reading  history,  can  pass 
without  particular  observation  whatever  occurs  with 

respect  to  the  languages  of  different  ages  and  nations. 
£very  thing  relating  to  their  rise,  progress,  and  revo- 
Jntioiis,  will  demand  his  attention,  being  usdTuI  both 
in  tracing  the  migrations  of  people,  as  was  observed 
before,  and  in  throwing  light  upon  the  sentimwts  and 
feelings  of  the  huL«an  mind,  to  which  language  cor- 
responds, and  being  thereby  subservient,  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  to  many  philosophical  speculations. 


LECTURE  LXVI. 

The  noblest  object  of  attention  to  an  historian,  and  to 
every  person  who  considers  himself  as  a  subject  of  the 
moral  government  of  God,  I  have  reserml  for  the  last 

place  ;  and  that  is,  the  conduct  of  Divine  Providence 
in  the  direction  of  human  affairs.  This  is  the  most 
sublime  subject  of  contemplation  that  can  employ  the 
wind  of  man.  And,  as  was  shown  in  the  first  part  of 
thia  course  t»  has  the  happiest  tendency  to  inspire  our 
hearts  with  the  sentiments  of  piety  and  virtue. 

Confused  and  perplexed  as  is  the  prospect  which 
history  exhibits  to  our  view,  it  is,  in  reality,  an  exhi*  ' 
bition  of  the  vrays  of  God,  and  joindy  with  the  works 

*  See  Ibis  practice  exposed,  Weif.  Itev,  iv.  SO,~£l, 
t  See  pipm,  pt  5S.^£tf. 
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of  nature  (which,  at  first  sight,  present  aprospectequaiij 
coiifiised  and  perplexed)  leads  us  to  Ibe  kiiowleilge«f 
his  perfections  and  of  his  will. 

Hitherto  indeed,  next  to  the  Scriptures,  we  have 
been  chiefly  inddbted  to  the  latter  of  dieoe  instiiicto 
for  what  we  know  of  God.  But  tiie  time  wmfttm 
when  we  shall  have  as  frequent  recourse  to  the  ionnar. 
The  principles  of  the  latter  aie^  no  doubt,  as  yei^  k 
betternnderstood ;  since,,by  die  mocesttve  obtervitMii 
of  some  ages  of  mankind,  much  more  of  onifbrmity  has 
beeq  discovered  amidst  their  seeming  inegulari^. 
The  chief  reason  of  this  is,  that  tbe  opemtions  of  sitae 
are  more  fully  exposed  to  our  view.  Every  obsemtioa 
and  experiment  may  be  repealed  asoften  as  we  pleaie, 
and  to  as  much  advantage  as  we  :ean  possibly  donii; 
whereas  the  events  which  take  place  in  consequenct 
of  the  views  of  Divine  Providence  happen  but  ooce, 
and  our  knowledge  of  tiMss,  and  of  all  the  eircm- 
stances  which  attended  them  (from  which  only  we  can 
judge  either  of  their  efficient  or  final  cau8e8)i  are  bul 
imperfectly  transmitted  to  ns  by  history :  for  whick 
reason  we  see  little  more  as  yet  than  a  chaos  aad  bop 
of  confusion  in  the  scene. 

Bat  let  not  tfiis  disooniago  us  in  our  rssesichfc 

What  is  truly  valuable  in  the  history  of  past  ages  s 
every  day  cleared  from  more  and  moreof  theohscuh^ 
in  which  it  has  been  involved.   In  tonseqniif  p  ^ 

which,  the  series  and  connexion  of  events  roavfe 
more  strictly  traced,  so  that  we  may  say  die  plaB  of 
this  divine  drama  is  opening  more  and  moc^  aid  ie 
grand  catastrophe  growing  nearer  and  nearer,  pelf>^ 
tually.'  As,  therefore,  this  most  interesting  subject  niay 
now  be  studied  to  more  advantage  tfmn  .it  cosU  hi- 
therto have  been  done,  we  ought  to  give  more  atleiitioi 
to  it  than  has  hitherto  been  given,  and  endeavour  ^ 
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ascertaia  aiid  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  diviae 
perfections,  from  considerattons  and  topics  of  aTgumenti 
of  which  little  use  has  hitherto  been  made  for  this  piup- 

pose. 

It  may,  by  some,  be  thought  presumptuous  in  maa 
to  attempt  to  scan  the  ways  of  God  in  th^  conduct  of  hu- 
man affairs.  But  the  same  objection  might  with  ctjual 
justice  be  made  to  tlie  study  of  the  works  oi  God  m  the 
frame  of  nature*  Both  methods  are  equally  attempts 
to  trace  out  the  perfections  and  providence  of  God,  by 
means  of  ditierent  footsteps  which  he  has  left  us  of 
them»  differing  only  in  this,  that  the  one  is  much  more 
distinct  than  die  other.  What  is  the  whole  science  of 
physiuloixy  hut  an  attempt  to  investio^ate  tlie  reasons, 
or  final  causes,  oi  the  structure  of  the  several  parts  of 
nature,  with  a  view  to  see  farther  into  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  Divine  Being  manifested  in  his  works? 
And  in  fact,  so  far  is  this  conduct,  in  either  case,  from 
impiety,  that  it  ia  the  proper  and  the  noblest  use  we 
can  make  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  which  is  to  at- 
tain to  the  knowledge  of  God  our  maker,  by  means  of 
observations  on  every  part  of  his  works,  or  conduct» 
which  he  has  thought  proper  to  exhibit  to  our  view, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  subject  to  our  examination,  no  doubt 
for  this  very  purpose. 

The  greatest  caution  is,  certainly,  requisite  in  our 
researches  into  this  subject ;  and  very  rash  and  unbe- 
coming would  it  be  in  us  to  pronounce,  in  a  peremp- 
tory manner,  what  was  the  intention  of  the  I>ei^  in 
any  of  the  events  of  this  lower  world,  because  we  are 
able  to  see  and  to  compare  so  very  lew  ut  the  circum- 
stances with  which  they  are  connected.  But  taking  for 
granted  what  we  already  do  know  of  God,  both  from 
his  works  and  from  his  word,  we  cannot  err  far  in  any 
conclusions  we  draw  from  the  observation  of  his  pro- 
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vidence.  And  it  cannot  but  be  a  very  great  satisfactioA 
to  a  pioii8  mind  to  see  his  fitith  in  the  divine  pom 
and  wisdom,  which  was  first  established  upon  the  pT^ 
ceding  foundation,  corroborated  by  observatioDS  <tt 
odier  ai^peaianoes* 

-  To  proceed,  therefore,  in  the  surest  manner  in  our 
inquiries  into  the  conduct  of  Divine  Provideace,  we 
ought  to  take  for  granted  the  doctrines  of  the  wUqb 
and  goodness  of  God,  as  suggested  ftom  his  woibaal 
his  word,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  fair  presumption  that 
we  are  not  fSur  wrong  in  ourconjectaies,  when  we  seet 
course  of  evmits  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world  tanuofltinf 
in  the  same  benevolent  purposes.  And  we  ous:ht  to 
hesitate  and  suspend  our  judgment  upon  the  mwot 
any  seemingly  contrary  appearances,  waiting  theicnit 
of  farther  observations. 

This  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  most  approfed 
methods  of  reasoning  and  the  strictest  philosopkiol 
investigation,  and  pursuing  an  universally  allowed 
maxim  in  the  conduct  of  our  understanding  m  olkf 
similar  cases.  In  examining  even  the  works  of  nM» 
if  we  have  any  reason  to  suppose  uniformity  and  co»- 
sistency  of  design  in  them,  we  are  guided  in  our  isr 
qniries  into  the  structure  of  their  parts,  by  a  view  io 
tibis  consistency,  and  never  condude  against  ^oo* 
sistency  which  the  greater  number  of  appearances  sijf- 
gest  to  us,  from  the  fisst  view  of  cironaistaiicss  s9t 
easily  reconcileable  with  it 

In  like  manner,  since,  in  the  greatest  part  of  the 
works  of  God,  we  see  plain  marks  of  wise  and 
intentioi^  we  never  think  we  ought  to  give  vp  osr  be 
lief  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  because  wc 
are  not  able  to  see  how  every  appearance  in  nature  is 
reconcileable  with  them ;  and  if  this  be  oar  maun  is 
the  investigation  of  the  work^  of  nature,  much  mon 
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ougj-ht  it  to  he  so  iu  scanning  tlie  ways  of  God  in  the 
course  of  his  providence ;  this  being  a  subject  in  itself 
much  more  obscure,  and  to  which  our  faculties,  for  the 
reasons  given  above,  are  much  luore  unequal.  Let  an 
historian,  therefore,  attend  to  every  instance  of  im- 
provement, and  a  better  state  of  things  being  brought 
about,  by  the  events  which  are  presented  to  him  in  hi* 
story,  and  let  him  ascribe  those  events  to  an  intention 
in  the  Divine  Being  to  bring  about  that  better  state  of 
things  by  means  of  those  events ;  and  if  he  cannot  see 
the  same  benevolent  tendency  iti  all  other  appearances, 
let  him  remain  iu  suspense  with  regard  to  them. 

Let  the  person,  then,  who  would  trace  the  conduct  of 
Divine  Providence,  attend  to  every  advantage  which 
the  present  age  enjoys  above  ancient  times,  and  see 
whether  he  cannot  perceive  marks  of  things  being  in  a 
progress  towards  a  state  of  greater  perfection :  let  him 
particularly  attend  to  every  invent  which  contributes  to 
the  propagation  of  religious  knowledge  ;  and  lastly,  let 
him  carefully  observe  all  the  evils  which  mankind  com- 
plain ot,  and  consider  whether  they  be  not  either  re- 
medies oi  greater  evils,  or,  supposing  the  general  con- 
stitution of  things  unalterable,  the  necessary  means  of 
introducing  a  greater  degree  of  happiness  than  could 
have  been  brought  about  by  any  other  means  ;  at  least, 
whether  they  be  not,  in  fact,  subservient  to  a  state  of 
greater  happiness.  I  shall  make  a  few  observations 
upon  each  of  these  heads,  in  ordvv  to  assist  you  in 
your  farther  inquiries  into  this  important  subject. 

That  the  state  of  the  world  at  present,  and  particu- 
larly the  state  of  Europe,  is  vastly  preferable  to  what 
it  was  in  any  former  period,  is  evident  from  the  very 
first  view  of  things.  A  thousand  circumstances  show 
how  inferior  the  ancients  were  to  the  modems  in  reli- 
gious knowledge,  in  science  in  general,  in  government, 
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in  laws  both  .of  the  lawfi  of  aatbns  and  tlxose  of  pa^ 
ticular  states,  in  arts,  in  commeitey  in  the  oonraiiencMi 
ef  lifi^  in  mannerB,  and,  in  consequence  of  all  these,  in 
kappiness.  Almost  all  these  particulars  have  been  de- 
monstrated in  the  oouise  of  these  lectoies.  I  aUl 
theiefore  confine  mjrself^  in  this  place,  to  two  p»ti- 
culars,  comprehended  under  the  general  subject  of  laws 
and  goTernmeDt,  in  which  the  superiorilg^  of  theinlcr 
nal  constitution  of  modem  stales  above  thoseofthen^ 
>  cients  will  appear  to  great  advantage;  and  thoae  m 
p&rsomU  security f  and  fersonal  libe$ijf. 

PesM>ttal  security,  or  a  freedom  from  vieloDoe  ind 
insult,  is  certainly  the  most  important  object  of  all 
civil  government  and  it  cannot  be  desirable  to  im^ 
wkm  that  is  not  firmly  establislied>;  and  a  voy  fat 
instances  will  show  the  extreme  insecurity  of  ancienl 
ttmes  in  comparison  of  the  modern,  and  particularlj  i 
Uie  present  state  of  Bngkmd. 

We  may  judge  of  the  state  of  Greece  in  this  respect 
by  that  passage  in  a  dialogue  of  Xenophon  qui^be- 
fbre,  in  which  he  knmonnisly  shows  admiitegeirf 
poverty  and  the  inconvenience  of  riches  ;  and  by  wbit 
Tacitus  sayS|  that  their  temples  were  full  of  debtors 
and  miminals^  as  churches  and  monasteries  osed 
xatAy  to  be  in  Popish  countries. 

Rome,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  in  the  most  isr 
leresting  period  of  its  historyyTia*  inthe  timeofCiem^ 
abounded  with  robbers.  I^llnst  says,  that  Catilinei 
army  was  much  augmented  by  the  accession  of  high- 
waymen* aboutRome»  Cicero  observed^  dmt  had  Milo 
waylaid  Clodins  by  night,  it  might  have  been  imaginrf 
he  had  been  killed  by  highwaymen,  and  that  the  fr^ 
qnency  of  such  accidentB  would  have  ftvoured  thessp- 

*  **  Latrones  ciijiisque  generM^  quorum  e&  in  regione  magnt  cofn 
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po&itioB^  though  he  bad  thirty  slaves  with  him  com- 
pletely annedt  and  accustomed  to  blood  and  danger* 
By  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  possession  for  two 
years  formed  a  prescription  for  land,  and  of  one  year 
for  moTeahlea;^  an  evideni mark  of  frequent  violenoei^ 
when  such  a  law  was  necessary  to  secure  e  title  to 
property. 

Barbarous  nations  appear  to  have  been  in  no  better 
a  sitnatim,  in  proportion  to  Ae  property  they  had. 

Hirtius  says,  that  in  Caasar's  time  every  man  in  Spain 
was  obliged  to  life  in  a  casHei  or  walled  town,  for  ins 
security*  There  are  a  thowasd  evidences  of  the  yuh 
lence  and  insecurity  of  the  feudal  times  in  all  parts  of 
JBurope.  Every  retainer  to  a  powerful  lord  might  do 
whateter  he  pleased  with  impunity.  It  was  no  un- 
common  thing^  for  a  parcel  of  desperate  fellows,  such 
as  Eobin  Hood  and  his  companions,  indqiendently  of 
any  lord,  to  live  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  and  admi^ 
lustration  in  being,  without  ever  being  brought  to  pu- 
nishment Nay,  such  bands  of  robbers  often  ao^uired 
a  censidesaUe  degree  of  reprutalkn.  Kings  entered 
into  treaties  with  them,  and  bought  their  senrice  at  a 
considerable  price*  The  armies  of  Edward  IIL  conr 
sisted  chiefly  of  such  banditti ;  and  they  faoted  tke 
best  part  of  all  the  armies  then  employed  in  Europe. 
In  those  times  every  persm  of  any  estate  or  prqp^ty 
livedinaJuadof  casde;  Ae  moals,  the  stmng  eMio* 
sures,  and  the  battlements  about  all  old  country  seats, 
together  with  many  other  civcuodstancesi  show  that  th^ 
were  built  more  for  security,  tiian  for  convwiwcs;,  er 
pleasure. 

*  **  Noctu^  invidioso  et  pleno  latronum  in  kico  ooddisset^^-Sastini^ 
is&et  hoc  crimen  ipse  iBe  htromtm  oocultetor.  d  rmrtmlor  fotm,"  Fro 
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As  instances  enow  were  given  of  the  wretchedneM 
of  those  times  in  the  lecture  upoa  the  feudal  sjrsteaiyl 
shall  content  ni3r8elf9  in  this  place,  with  an  extractfnai 

Voltaire,  showing  the  state  of  Italy  so  late  as  in  the 
16th  century,  which  was  a  pretty  just  picture  of  a 
great  part  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  *^  Itdy,  surrounded  by 
the  arts,  and  in  the  very  bosom  of  peace,  was  deficieni 
in  respect  of  general  police,  and  had  a  ion^  time  been 
infested  with  public  robbers,  like  ancient  Greece  intiie 
most  barbarous  times.  Whole  troops  of  armed  bandiiu 
marauded  from  one  province  to  another,  from  the 
fiontiers  of  Milan  to  the  further  end  of  the  kingdonof 
Naples,  either  purchasing  a  protection  of  the  petty 
princes,  or  obliging  them  to  wink  at  their  rapines. 
The  pcqpal  see  could  not  clear  iti  dominions  of  them 
till  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.    Even  after  his  pontificate 
they  appeared  sometimes.    The  example  of  these  free- 
booters encouraged  private  persons  to  put  in  ptuctiee 
the  shocking  custom  of  assassination.   The  use  of  the 
stiletto  was  but  too  common  in  the  towns,  while  the 
country  was  overrun  with  banditti.   The  studeata  of 
Padua  used  to  knock  people  on  the  head,  aa  they  were 
passing  under  the  piazzas  which  run  along  eacb  aide 
of  the  street." 

/  The  greater  security  of  the  pres^  times,  above  that 
ofthe  state  of  Europe  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
feudal  system,  is  evident  from  this  .circuDistaiiee. 
That  which  we  call  ireature  trmft,  or  die  discovery  of 
concealed  money,  &c.,  was  in  former  times  a  conside* 
rable  part  of  the  revenues  ofthe  lords  to  whom  the  land 
belonged ;  which  shows  that  it  had  been  mttch  Ifce 
custom  to  hide  things  of  value,  for  fear  of  beingr  plun- 
dered of  them,  and  that  those  who  hid  them  had  been 
so  often  obliged  to  abandon  them,  that  no  body  knew 
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where  they  were.  At  present  such  a  source  of  revenue 
would  never  be  thought  of,  but  every  thing  that  mm 
found,  unclaimed  by  any  hodj^  would  be  the  property 
of  the  finder. 

So  little  was  the  seenrity  of  property  in  the  feudal 
times,  that  men  were  often  gainers  by  divesting  them- 
selves of  it,  and  giving  it  to  the  church,  of  which  they 
held  it  in  fee.  Methods  similar  to  this  are  at  this  day 
taken  in  Turkey. 

The  history  of  fairs  furnishes  another  argument  for 
the  improved  state  of  Europe.  They  were  instituted 
when  travelling  was  unsafe,  and  all  property  exposed 
to  plunder.  However,  needy  lords  and  needy  sove- 
reigns consented  that,  upon  certain  terms,  traders 
might  meet  and  exehange  their  commodities,  without 
the  risk  of  their  being  seized,  and  with  tlie  privilege 
of  going  and  returning  unmolested.  A  commerce  thus 
restricted  was  better  than  no  commerce  at  all.  At  pre* 
sent,  however,  those  great  fairs  have  little  advantage, 
except  what  they  derive  from  custom ;  and  in  coun* 
tries  perfectly  civilised  they  are  almost  fallen  into  dis- 
use. Individuals  travel  with  ease  and  safety,  and  do 
business  in  a  manner  more  advantageous  to  tlxem- 
selves. 

That  there  is  less  domestic  slavery  in  the  world 
than  formerly  is  very  evident,  notwithstanding  the 
late  revival  of  that  shocking  practice  in  the  West  In- 
dies. And  domestic  slavery  is  far  more  cruel  and 
oppressive  than  any  civil  subjection  whatever ;  just  as 
it  is  more  grievous  to  submit  to  a  petty  prince^  whose 
^  dominions  extend  not  beyond  a  single  city,  than  to 
obey  a  great  monarch ;  the  subjects  of  a  petty  prince, 
and  the  slaves  of  a  private  person,  being  more  imme- 
diately under  the  eye  of  their  master. 

The  number  of  slaves  in  ancient  times  is  almost  in- 
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credible  at  this  day.  Strabo  says,  that  10,000  slavei 
have  been  often  sold  in  a  day  for  the  use  ot  the  Romaaii 
only  in  one  particiilar  place,  m.  Delaa  in  Ctliek. 
Eunua  and  Athenio  gave  liberty  to  60,000  alans  ii 
Sicily;  and  other  immense  armies  were  frequead; 
raiaed  out  of  them.  At  Athena;  and  ail  die  cwa- 
derable  citiea  in  Greece,  davea  were  g^ierally  finr 
times,  or  even  in  a  greater  proportion,  more  namerous 
than  the  freemen** 

'  The  petty  tyrannies  into  which  almost  ail  andent 

nations  in  early  times  were  divided,  could  ditfer  very 
little  from  a  large  family,  in  which  one  was  master  aod 
the  rest  slaves*   Indeed,  the  nniversal  odiom  into 

whicli  every  name  of  kingly  power  fell  in  Greece  and 

Italy,  shows  the  case  to  have  been  as  it  is  here  lepce- 
taited. 

In  the  feudal  times  in  Europe,  in  whicli  oppressions 
of  all  kinds  prevailed,  this  was  not  the  least  evil;  the 
labonring  people  and  the  artisans  were  as  mnch  tht 
property  of  the  great  landholders  as  the  soil  itself:  ttd 
the  case  is  nearly  the  same  at  this  day  in  Polaod. 
That  mankind  are  hairier  in  this  respect  than  fomieily, 
and  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  Ihe  farther  incressecf 
personal  security  and  personal  liberty,  in  consequence 
of  any  course  of  events,  and  especially  those  whicb  fa- 
wcm  the  propagation  of  kndwledge  in  general,  and  of 
the  Christian  rel  i  ii;\on  in  particular,  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God^  who  made»  and  wlio 
governs  the  world* 

*  See  supra^  p.  462*— £t^. 
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LECTURE  LXVII. 

The  order  of  the  divine  dispensations,  or  the  gradaal 
advancement  of  religious  knowledo^e,  and  those  cir- 
cumstances in  the  history  of  the  world  which  hiivc  con- 
tributed to  its  advancement^  are  very  important  objects 
of  attention  to  an  historian  and  divine,  but  it  would 

be  dc'jxirting  out  of  niy  province  to  dwell  upon  them 
in  this  place.  This  subject  has  been  excellently  treated 
hy  the  late  bishop  of  Carlisle*,  in  his  Considerations 
an  the  Theory  of  Religion'f;  in  which  performance  he 
has  shown,  from  the  state  of  the  world,  as  collected 
from  history,  that  Christ  came  fit  the  fulness  of  timef 
bofh  when  the  Christian  doctrines  were  the  most 
wanted,  and  wlicn  every  thin^  was  most  favourable 
to  their  evidence  and  propagation. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Reformation  ou^ht  also  to 
be  attended  to  w  ith  the  same  view,  autl  it  outrht  to  be 
considered  that  the  benefit  of  the  Reformation  is  by  no 
means  to  be  regarded  as  confined  to  the  reformed  party. 
The  Reformation  was  but  like  a  little  leaven,  which 
leavened  the  whole  lump.  The  state  of  the  catholic 
church  is  prodigiously  better  than  it  was  before  the  ex- 
istence of  protestantism.  There  are  fewer  abuses  in  the 
papal  constitution  than  formerly ;  and  popish  princes, 
though  they  remain  attached  to  the  rights  of  the  Romish 
.  church,  have,  in  fact,  thrown  oS  all  subjection  to  the 
pope.    A  similar  service  has  been  done  to  the  church 

*  Dr.  Edmund  Law,  who  died  1787,  aged  83.  See  Short  Memoir  hy 
Dr.  Palcy,  with  notes  by  Dr.  Disney :  Monihiy  Kgiot*  1618,Vol.  xiii.  p.  989. 

f  First  published  1740;  a  6th  edition,  much  cnlarg^,  17&K  The 
Thcorif  has  been  lately  republished  by  the  author's  son,  now  bishop  of 
Bath  and  VVells.^£c/. 
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of  England  by  the  old  puritaui>  aad  the  present  dis- 
senters* 

Our  greatest  difficulty  in  tracing  like  condnct  of 

Divine  Providence  in  the  government  of  the  world 
arises  from  the  state  of  war^  in  which,  upon  the  first 
reading  of  history,  mankind  seem  to  have  been  almoit 
perpetually  engaged. 

This  is  so  striking  a  circumstance  to  the  generality 
of  readers  of  histoiji  that  it  has  been  asserted  that 
history  contains  nothing  but  a  view  of  the  vices  and  the 
misery  of  mankind.  To  me,  however,  and,  I  believe, 
to  many  others,  this  subject  appears  in  a  yeiy  dif- 
ferent light.  Times  of  peace  and  tranquillity  are 
passed  over  in  silence  by  all  historians,  and  for  this 
reason  the  £eu»  of  history  presents  so  horrid  an  aspect 
But  if  any  person  will  take  the  trouble  to  calculate  ac- 
curately, he  will  probably  find  that  war  has  borne  no 
greater  a  proportion  to  peace  than  sickness  has  borne  to 
health,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  life,  I( 
therefore,  the  diseases  we  are  subject  to  (the  consti- 
tution of  our  nature  considered)  be  upon  the  whole  sa- 
lutary, or  if  that  constitution  whereby  we  are  exposed 

to  them  be  the  best  upon  the  whole,  so  that  we  should 
rather  choose  to  be  exposed  to  them  than  not,  no  par- 
ticular objection  will  lie  to  the  conduct  of  Providence 
on  account  of  the  evils  of  war. 

If,  moreover,  we  consider  that  the  numbers  slain  m 
battle  are  absolutely  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of 
those  who  die  a  natural  death,  even  in  very  destructive 
wars,  and  that  the  plague,  the  small-pox,  and  many 
other  disorders,  do  much  more  execution  than  the 
sword ;  and  besides,  that,  with  respect  to  the  neatest 
part  of  those  who  actually  perish  in  war,  the  course  of 
nature  may  possibly  have  been  but  little  anticipated ; 
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we  shall  see  reason  to  conclude  that,  provided  poste- 
rity be  in  any  respect  better  lor  the  war,  the  lives  lost 
in  it  were  very  well  lost.  Considering  what  kind  of 
persons  compose  the  bulk  of  our  modem  armies,  it 
may,  without  any  hesitation,  be  said,  that  it  is  more 
than  probable  in  no  other  way  could  they  have  done 
their  country  so  much  service. 

In  all  speculations  of  this  nature,  war  ought  to  be 
considered  as  confined  to  those  who  are  sufferers  by  it. 
For  certainly  it  would  be  very  absurd  to  consider  all 
the  people  of  England,  or  France,  as  in  a  state  of  war 
during  the  period  of  their  late  mutual  hostilities,  when 
the  far  greater  part  of  them  were  very  inconsiderably 
affected  by  it,  paying  only  a  few  taxes  extraordinary 
on  that  account.  This  inconvenience  (to  recur  to  our 
former  allusion)  is  like  nothing  more  than  a  slight 
cold,  a  temporary  beadaeb,  or  such  pains  as  pass  every 

day  without  aiiv  attention. 

The  nature  and  necessity  of  evils  in  general  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  discuss,  as  it  belongs  wholly  to  another 
subject.  I  shall  only,  in  this  place,  consider  whether, 
allowing  the  necessity  of  human  nature  being  what  it 
is  in  other  respects,  the  disposition  to  hostility  has  not, 
upon  the  whole,  been  serviceable  to  mankind,  and 
wlictlier  they  would  not  have  been  in  a  worse  situa- 
tion without  that  disposition. 

Now  it  appears  to  me,  that,  in  early  ages,  before 
mankind  had  acquired  a  taste  for  intellectual  pleasures, 
when  they  studied  nothing  but  the  gratification  of  their 
lower  appetites,  they  would  have  sunk  into  a  state  of 
such  gross  bestiality,  and  have  abused  their  bodies  to 
such  a  degree,  as  would  have  been  almost  inconsistent 
with  the  continuance  of  the  species,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  salutary  alarms  of  war,  which  roused  the  acti- 
vity,  and  excited  the  ingenuity,  of  men. 

2o  , 
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It  18  nodiing  but  difficulty  that  can  call  fintfi 

utmost  efforts  of  our  faculties ;  and  without  a  dread 
of  the  greatest  in^nding  eviU,  nothing  belonging  to 
science,  or  whatever  requires  Ihe  exertion  of  our  ifttdf 
lectual  faculties,  could  have  been  carried  on.  Many 
of  the  most  useful  arts  .in  civil  life  owe  their  ongm  to 
contrivances  for  defence  or  offence  in  war«  ^  Mcali 
wars  and  treaties,  their  mutual  jealousy,  and  the  esta- 
blishments which  they  devise  with  a  view  to  each 
other,"  says  M.  Charlevoix,  *^  constitate  more  tibm  hU 
the  occupations  of  mankind,  and  furnish  materials  for 
the  greatest  and  most  improving  exertions 

IMhnkind  seem  to  have  required  a  greater  spurtD 
ingenuity  than  merely  the  prospect  of  providing  them- 
selves with  the  conveniencies  of  life,  or  they  would 
never  have  procured  those  conveniencies.  It  is  noteics 
the  better  living  of  the  English  that  can  induce  tbe 
wild  Irish  to  quit  his  native  sluggishness,  so  loog  ^ 
he  can  live  in  his  own  poor  way*  What  then  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected  of  mankind,  wbea  Ae 
greatest  part  of  them  were  habituated  to  the  same 
of  life?  What  arts,  sciences,  or  improvemientB  of  asj 
kind,  could  have  been  expected  from  them  ?  It  is  ant- 
logous  to  this,  that,  in  common  life,  we  see  the  fear  oi 
hell  operating  more  powerfully  upon  the  sensual  psit 
of  mankind,  than  the  prospect  of  all  the  pleaswesof 
virtue,  or  the  hope  of  heaven. 

With  respect  to  those  things  with  which  the  hagiph 
ness  of  maidund,  either  in  a  private  or  social  capacity, 
are  most  closely  connected, — as  religion,  liberty,  and 
the  sciences, — ^it  is  an  und^iiable  fact,  that  they  hiie 
been  chiefly  promoted  by  events  whidb,  at  first  sigH 
appeared  the  most  disastrous. 
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There  IS  nothinqr  which  Christians  ui  all  professions 
dread  more,  and  more  constauUy  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  (and  ail  this  justly),  than  persecuihtiy  though  all 
history  informs  us  that,  in  general,  nothing  has  been 
more  favourable  to  the  spread  ol  the  tenets  of  tlie  per- 
secuted party.  Persecution  inflames  the  zeal  of  those 
who  are  persecuted,  and  this  spreads  as  it  were  by  in- 
fection. By  dying  in  any  cause,  a  man  gives  a  stronger 
proof  than  he  could  in  any  other  way  give  of  his  own 
attachment  to  it,  and  his  steady  faith  in  its  principles 
and  iinportance  ;  a  circumstance  which  operates  power- 
fully on  the  faith  of  others.  Persecution  also  dispersed 
the  professors  of  Christianity  in  primitive  times,  where* 
by  their  doctrines  were  spread  into  countries  whither 
they  would  otherwise  have  hardly  reached  at  all,  or 
not  till  after  a  much  longer  time. 

Martyrs,  likewise,  in  the  cause  of  liberty  have  given 
the  firmest  establishment  to  it  in  any  country.  This 
was  the  case  in  many  of  the  states  of  Greece.  How 
much  did  the  tragicd  ends  of  Lucretia  and  Virginia 
operate  towards  the  liberty  of  Rome!*  Numberless 
friends  to  the  same  glorious  cause  were  made  in  Hol- 
land by  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  died 
fiorhtino-  for  it ;  and  in  Ens;land  bv  that  of  the  famous 
Algernon  Sydney,  who  equally  died  a  martyr  to  it, 
though  under  the  pretence  of  law. 

There  is  another  view  in  which  we  may  see  the  be- 
nefit indirectly  resulting  from  the  wars  in  which  bi- 
goted princes  have  been  engaged,  as  they  have  pre- 
vented their  employing  all  their  power  to  the  extirpa- 
tion of  what  they  thourrht  to  be  hcrcsj/ ,  and  by  this 
means  the  propagation  of  truth  has  been  greatly  fa- 
voured. The  bishop  of  Osma,  confessor  to  Charles  V., 

•  StfC  supra,  y.  '273. —  Ed. 
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advised  liJtn  to  behave  with  generosity  to  his  prisoner 
Francis  I.,  as  the  only  means  of  stopping  the  progresft 
of  the  Turks,  and  extinguishing  the  Lutheran  heresj, 
which  he  said  increased  every  day,  and  would  increase 
more  if  their  differences  continued,  but  might  easily 
be  destroyed  if  the  princes  were  united  among  them- 
selves*. His  brother  Ferdinand  was  obliired  to  defer 
his  persecuting  measures  by  his  wars  with  the  Turiu. 
And,  to  mention  one  instance  more,  Henry  11.  of  Franoe 
acknowledged  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  that,  aftLT  th. 
peace  concluded  between  him  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
it  was  the  design  of  that  king  to  extinguish  the  smolleBt 
spark  of  heresy  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  join  his 
arms  to  those  of  France,  to  attack  the  new  sectaries 
with  their  joint  forces  f*  How  these  projects  me 
providentially  defeated,  the  history  of  the  succeeding 
times  will  show. 

Though  the  sciences  seem  to  be  utterly  repugnant 
to  war,  and,  in  general,  certainly  suffer  by  it,  the  cause 
of  learning  hath  often  been  remarkably  served  by  it 
Learned  men  flee  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  tfaerebf 
their  knowledge  becomes  dispersed  into  countries  into 
which  they  would  never  have  been  induced  to  cany  i^  ' 
by  any  motive  whatever.  This  happened  at  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  when  the  learned  men, 
who  had  no  favour  shown  them  by  their  new  ma.skrs, 
fled  into  Italy,  and  established  schools,  in  which  the; 
taught  their  own  literature  for  a  subsistence  j;.  Ba^ 
barous  nations  generally  gain  arts,  sciences,  religioflt 
and  a  better  form  of  government,  on  being  conquered 
by  a  civilized  nation,  and  they  have  likewise  often  ae> 
quired  them  by  conquering  the  nation  which  was 

*  Beaujsobre's  Histoire  dc  la  Reformation,  vol.  lii.  p.  VhO. 
t  Thuani  Hut,  lib.  22. 
X  See  supra,  pt  288. — Ed, 
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sessed  of  them  ;  instances  of  which  will  appear  in  the 
subsequent  observations  on  the  efiects  of  conquest^ 
which  is  generally  considered  as  the  last  and  the  worst 

evil  that  can  be  suflered  by  war. 

LECTURE  LXVIII. 

The  effects  of  conquests  have  often  been  remarkably 

ha{3p\ ,  'iihI  not  h'ss  so  to  the  conqucii  d  than  the  con- 
quering people.  It  doth  not  appear,  from  the  history 
of  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  that  commerce  alone  (if 
the  industry  of  men  could  have  been  so  far  roused  as 
to  enable  them  to  carry  it  on  without  war)  would  have 
promoted  such  an  intercourse  between  diti'erent  na- 
tions,  and  have  brought  them  so  far  acquainted  with 
one  another,  as  was  requisite  lor  curing  their  mutual 
prejudices,  for  improving  their  genius  and  tempers,and 
thereby  laying  a  foundation  for  a  sufficiently  extensive 
benevolence. 

History  informs  us  that  it  was  war,  and  war  only, 
which,  making  it  impossible  for  the  Edomites  and  other 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  to  stay  at  home,  forced  them 
to  seek  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  promoted  the  intercourse  of  that  part  of  the  world 
with  Greece;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  the 
amazing  improvement  of  that  country,  and  its  uuiking 
a  figure  which  will,  to  the  end  of  the  worlds  attract  the 
admiration  of  mankind. 

Cou([uests  have,  in  jreneral,  been  made  with  the 
most  ease  when  the  govermueut  of  the  conquered  peo- 
ple was  grown  very  corrupt,  and  a  change  of  masters 
was  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  country.  This  was 
remarkably  the  case  of  the  Greek  empire.    The  several 
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provinces  of  it  were  oppressed  with  excessive  taxes, 
which  made  fliem  glad  to  take  shelter,  as  it  weie,  bm 
greater  evils,  under  the  gOTemmefit  of  the  SeraoeBS  tad 
Turks,  who  had  Dot  the  luxuryi  or  the  wanti,  of  tkeir 
former  masters* 

We  see  the  benefit  acemiiig  to  a  barbarous  nation 
from  their  conquest  of  a  civilized  one  in  the  conquests 
which  the  Saracens  made  upon  die  provinces  of  die 
Greek  empire,  whereby  they  came  into  poesessioa  of 
their  sciences ;  in  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and  the  seat 
of  the  Saracen  empire,  by  the  Tartars ;  who  imnsdi- 
ately  adopted  the  religion,  and  soon  became  enamoured 
of  the  sciences,  of  the  people  they  had  conquered.  Aid 
no  nation  ever  subdued  tiie  Chinese  without  caakm- 
ing  to  their  wise  laws,  customs,  and  manners,  in  emj 
respect.  The  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  ex- 
tended the  knowledge  of  the  Ctredaa  arts,  and  nmk 
the  Romans  learned  and  polite ;  and  their  conquests  sf 
other  nations  contributed  to  civilize  them  as  much. 

There  was  not  perhaps  a  country  conquered  fay  tke 
Romans,  but  may  be  clearly  shown  to  have  been  a  con- 
siderable gainer  by  its  subjection,  and  by  being  inOT- 


1 

■1 

m 

stem.   All  Europe  was  in  a  most  disordered  uncm* 

lized  state  before  the  Roman  conquests ;  nor  doA  ^ 
appear  tliat  any  otiier  more  expeditious,  or  more  e&o* 
tual,  method  could  have  been  found  to  civiliie  then. 

Gaul  manifestly  found  its  account  in  being  coa- 
quered  by  the  Romans.  Before  that  evenip  there  were 
no  arts  or  commerce  in  Gaul,  except  at  Harseilkip  t 
colony  of  Greeks ;  but  afterwards  Aries,  Autun.  Lyon*, 
and  Triers,  became  flourishing  cities.  They  peaoesUj 
enjoyed  their  municipal  laws,  in  aubordination  to  ikt 
regulations  of  the  Romans,  and  they  were  animated  hj 
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a  very  extensive  commerce.  The  like  was  the  case 
with  Britain,  Spain,  and  all  the  northern  nations  con* 
quered  by  the  Romans. 

Polybius  supposes  that  Greece  became  more  popu- 
lous and  ilourishing  after  the  establishing  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  in  that  country.  Syria  was  certainly  never 
so  happy  as  under  the  Romans ;  and  Strabo  praises 
the  superior  policy  of  the  Romans  with  regard  to  the 
finances  of  Egypt,  above  that  of  their  former  monarchs ; 
and  no  part  of  administration  is  so  essential  to  the  hap- 
pmess  of  a  people. 

The  easy  communication  which  the  uniformity  of 
government  established  through  that  vast  empire,  fa- 
voured the  propat^ation  of  the  gospel  through  all  the 
countries  of  which  it  consisted.  And,  to  conclude, 
there  may  perhaps  be  something  in  what  an  ingenious 
author  has  advanced,  that  large  empires  extend  the 
genius  of  mankind.  1  suppose  he  means  by  suggest- 
ing great  projects ;  in  many  respects,  giving  a  greater 
scope  to  the  faculties  of  men*s  minds,  and  supplying  a 
great  object  to  the  imagination.  And  there  is  certainly 
more  of  grandeur,  and  what  we  may  call  the  sublime, 
in  the  Roman  history,  than  the  Grecian,  notwithstand- 
ing, in  almost  every  other  respect,  the  latter  be  the 
more  agreeable  object. 

It  justly  shocks  our  humanity  to  read  of  thousands 
of  brave  men  being  cut  off  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
to  go  over  in  our  imi*.guuitiun  all  the  desolation  and 
distress  of  every  kind  which  war  spreads  through  a 
country ;  but  we  ought  to  consider,  what  a  foundation 
for  f  uture  and  general  happiness  those  temporary  evils 
may,  for  any  thing  wc  know  to  the  contrary,  be  laymg. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  always  see  the  particular  advan- 
tages accruing  to  a  country  from  those  shocks  that  are 
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given  to  it;  but,  in' some  cases,-  ss  in  those mentimiei 

above,  it  requires  no  great  penetration  to  perceive  them 
pretty  distinctly. 

To  mention  a  recent  and  striking  instance  of  this 
kind,  but  of  a  more  private  nature — Can  we  conceive 
it  possible  that  Jean  Galas  of  Thoulouse  could  have 
'  done  a  tenth  part  of  the  service  to  his  country  by  his 
life,  which  it  is  probable  he  has  done  by  his  deaili,  in 
the  abhorrence  of  bigotry,  which  his  unjust  and  tra* 
gical  end  has  raised  in  a  great  part  of  that  nation,  and 
in  affording  a  subject  for  a  book  which  is  likely  to  bt 
of  so  much  service  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  as 
that  of  Voltaire's  npon  toleration,  and  other  writings  of 
a  similar  tendency  ?  I  shall  now  return  to  examples  of 
a  more  general  nature. 

It  has  been  observed  before,  that  the  constant  wan 
of  the  feudal  princes  laid  a  foundation  for  the  civil  li- 
berty we  now  enjoy,  by  obliging  those  princes  to  grant 
the  people  great  privileges,  in  return  for  the  supjdies 
necessary  for  carrying  on  their  wars.  And  thus  eviU 
of  all  kinds,  in  this  and  many  other  cases,  have  been 
seen,  under  the  government  of  God,  to  have  been  die 
occasion  of  greater  happiness  thaiT  could,  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  things,  have  taken  place  without  them. 

The  intolerable  abuses  of  popery  were  the  means  of 
exciting  such  an  attention  to  die  subject  of  those  abuses, 
as  brought  on  a  quicker  and  more  extensive  spread  of 
religious  knowledge  than  would,  probablyi  have  taken 
place  without  those  abases.  Had  not  two  or  three  of 
the  popes  immediately  before  the  Reformation,  and 
particularly  Alexander  VI.,  been  so  abominably  wicked; 
had  not  Julius  IL  been  ambitious ;  had  not  Leo  X. 
been  profuse  and  extortionate ;  had  not  the  abu5>e  ot 
indulgences  been  so  sbameleaS|  Europe  might  have 
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been  but  little  improved  in  religious  kuuwledoc,  not- 
withstanding the  revival  of  letters  and  the  invention 
of  printing. 

Popery,  during  the  prevalence  of  it,  was  attended 
with  several  accidental  advantages.  The  monks  were 
fond  of  desert  places,  which  occasioned  the  cultivation 
of  many  of  them,  by  drawing  a  concourse  of  people 
after  them ;  so  that  many  flourishing  tovvjis  were  built 
in  places  where  we  should  least  of  all  expect  them. 
A  remarkable  example  of  this  is  Halifax  in  Yorkshire. 

Popery  connected  the  several  parts  ot  Europe, 
which  was  in  danger  of  being  disjoined  by  the  dis* 
membering  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  superstition  of 
that  system  provided  uu  asylum  lui  the  remains  of 
learning  in  those  barbarous  ages,  and  by  loosening 
men's  attachment  to  the  Grecian  sects  of  philosophy, 
broke  the  progress  of  authority  in  matters  of  science ; 
thereby  leaving  men  at  liberty  to  follow  their  own  ge- 
nius, without  depriving  them  of  any  benefit  they  could 
receive  from  the  labours  of  those  who  had  gone  be- 
fore tliem. 

There  was  hardly  any  event  in  history  so  calamitous 
to  Europe  in  general  as  i/ie  Crusades;  and  besides 
the  numbers  who  lost  their  lives  in  those  mad  expe- 
ditions, they  brought  back  the  leprosy,  which  destroyed 
and  made  wretched  greater  numbers  at  home.  But  it 
should  be  considered  that  it  was  a  great  means  of  es- 
tablishing the  liberties  of  the  lower  orders  of  men, 
dispersing  the  wealth,  and  breaking  the  power  of  the 
great  barons,  of  bringing  Europe  acquainted  with  the 
Eastern  world,  and  it  introducing  much  useful  know- 
ledge, in  which  this  part  of  the  world  was  then  greatly 
deficient. 

Upon  the  whole,  so  evident  is  the  tendency  of  the 
most  disastrous  events  which  distigure  the  face  of  hi- 
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story,  upon  our  first  looking  on  it,  to  bring  about  the 
most  happjr  and  desirable  state  of  thingSi  and  so 
perlatively  efficacious  is  their  operation  for  Ais  pur- 
pose (or  at  least  so  close  is  the  connexion  they  lia?e 
with  what  appears,  even  to  us,  to  be  the  best  part  of 
die  constittttion  of  things),  that  the  more  we  study  dM 
works  of  Providence,  as  well  as  those  of  nature,  the 
more  reason  shall  we  see  to  be  satisfied  with^  and  ti 
rejoice  in,  all  die  fidr  conclusions  we  can  drawfron 
them.  The  more  we  stndy  history  in  this  view,  tlie 
more  thoroug^y  shall  we  be  satisfied  with  oar  situ- 
ation and  connexions ;  die  more  will  our  gratiCwfe  l» 
the  wise  and  kind  Author  of  the  universe  be  inflamed; 
and  the  more  desirous  shall  we  be  to  promote,  by  osr 
condnct,  and  by  methods  of  operation  of  which  we  m 
able  to  judge,  that  end,  which  we  pefceive  the  Divmc 
Being  is  pursuing,  though  by  methods  of  operation  of 
which  we  are  not  always  competent  jadges,  and  wUek, 
therefore,  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  imitate. 

Let  the  plain  duties  of  morality  be  our  rule  oi  life. 
We  see  and  experience  their  happy  effects.  But  kt 
us  acquiesce  in  the  Divine  conduct,  when  we  see  him 
producing  the  same  good  and  glorious  ends,  by  means 
which  are  apt  at  first  to  alarm  omr  narrow  af^Mthoi- 
sions,  on  account  of  their  seeming  to  have  a  coatraiy 
tendency. 
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Of  the  CanUkuticn  of  the  UntUd  SUttet  America* 

As  all  the  youth  of  Ammca,  especially  those  that 

are  liberally  educated,  ought  to  be  well  ac(j\iainted 
With  the  constitution  of  the  country  in  which  they  live, 
and  to  which  they  must  be  subject,  it  will  be  proper 
to  exhibit  to  them  a  general  outline  of  it  in  the  course 
of  their  education.  For  this  purpose  I  take  the  liberty 
to  give  the  following,  with  a  few  remarks,  which  lec^ 
turers  may  adopt,  or  correct,  as  they  shall  see  reason. 

The  United  States  of  North  America  consist  at 
present  of  seventeen  t  separate  states,  each  of  which  has 
a  separate  constitution  of  its  own  choosing ;  but  for 
the  sake  of  an  iiuion  of  their  strength,  and  other  im- 
portant purposes,  they  agreed  to  form  a  constitution 
that  should  comprehend  them  all ;  and  to  this,  with  the 
limitations  expressly  defined,  they  are  all  subject 

The  most  fundamental  article  in  every  form  of  go- 
vernment is  the  legislative  branch  of  it,  that  which  has 
tbe  power  of  making^  all  the  laws  and  regulations  to 
which  the  whole  community  must  be  subject.  This, 
in  the  United  States,  consists  of  three  parts,  a  Pre- 
sidcntj  a  Senate^  and  a  Hmtse  of  Represeniatwes  ;  which 
is  similar  to  that  of  Enofliind,  as  governed  by  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  and  was,  no  doubt,  borrowed 
from  it. 

*  See  supra,  p.  SS7.— £il. 

t  Now  iticrea5ed  to  twenty-eighty  of  whioh  {froh  fmdor,')  fourteen  arc 
mUvc  states.-^£(^. 
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The  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives  m 
jointly  called  the  Congress^  aud  this  must  be  assembled 
at  least  once  every  year. 

The  Prcshknit  must  be  35  years  of  age,  and  at  the 
time  oi  his  election  must  have  resided  in  the  couatiy 
14  yean.  He  is  chosen  by  the  people  at  large,  not, 
however,  immediately,  but  by  the  intervention  of  f/fr- 
iors^  who  must  be  chosen  in  the  methods  prescribed  in 
the  constitutions  of  the  separate  states ;  bat  the  diy 
for  clioosino-  them  must  be  fixed  by  the  congress,  auii 
it  must  be  the  same  in  all  the  states. 
-  The  person  who  has  the  greatest  namber  of  die 
votes  of  these  electors  is  the  president,  provided  tlat 
,  number  be  a  majority  of  all  their  votes.  If  this  number 
be  equiEdy  the  house  of  represientatives  choose  which  o( 
them  they  please  by  ballot.  If  in  this  case  no  (M 
person  has  a  majority  of  votes,  they  may  choose  out  of 
five  who  are  the  highest  on  the  list  named  by  the  ele^ 
tors.  But  then  these  votes  must  be  taken  by  states, 
each  of  which  has  only  one ;  and  a  majori^  of  tiie 
states  is  necessary  to  any  choice.  If  in  this  case  die 
¥0tes  be  equal,  the  senate  shall  choose  by  ballot. 

He  that  has  the  next  greatest  number  of  the  voteaof 
the  electors  is  the  Vice-president*. 
'  The  president  thus  chosen  holds  his  office  4 
years,  but  may  be  re-elected  without  any  limitatioiii 
so  that  it  may  be  an  office  for  life. 

As  a  member  of  the  legislative  body,  the  presidest 
has  only  a  limited  negative  on  the  resolutions  of  con- 
gress. If  he  disapprove  of  any  bill  that  is  presented 
to  'him,  after  having  had  the  concurrence  of  both  Ae 
houses,  he  must  give  his  objections  to  it;  and  if  two 
thirds  of  each  house  still  abide  by  their  first  vote,  the 

*  This  mode  has,  I  understand,  been  altered,  SO  tbftt  JSniii^ 
Vkc-pretident  are  now  dbtioctl^  elected.-— 
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bill  passes  into  a  law,  notwithstanding  his  rejection  of 
it  Consequently,  if  it  be  not  adopted  by  two  thirds 
of  either  of  the  houses,  though  there  should  be  a  great 
niujuiity  of  the  members  for  it,  it  will  not  be  a  law; 
and  cases  may  occur  in  which  to  do  nothing  at  all 
would  be  a  sensible  inconvenience. 

The  president  receives  foreign  ambassadors,  and 
nominates  to  all  the  public  oftices,  but  his  appointments 
must  have  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  Senate, 
In  this  case  also,  if  two  thirds  of  the  senate  do  not 
agree  to  contirm  the  appointment,  none  can  be  made ; 
but  no  member  of  congress  can  be  appointed  to  any 
civil  office,  nor  can  any  person  holding  such  an  office 
be  a  member  of  congress.  The  president  has  the  power 
of  pardoning  any  criminal,  except  such  as  have  been 
impeached  by  the  house  of  representatives.  He  has 
also  the  power  of  making  treaties  with  foreign  states, 
with  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  senate. 

The  president  is  not  bound  to  consult  with  any 
council  of  state,  but  takes  the  whole  responsibility  of 
his  measures  upon  liimself ;  but  he  may  require  the 
opinion  of  any  of  the  heads  of  the  several  departments 
of  government,  which  are  the  secretaries  of  state,  of  the 
trcasuri/,  of  war,  and  of  the  navy,  respecting  any  thing 
that  comes  under  their  cognizance. 

In  case  of  the  death,  or  incapacity,  of  the  president, 
the  vice-president  takes  his  place. 

The  senate  consists  of  two  members  from  each  of 
the  separate  states^  chosen  by  the  legislators  of  each 
state,  to  serve  for  6  years ;  but  one  third  of  the  num* 
ber  must  be  changed  every  2  years.  Every  senator 
must  be  of  the  age  of  30  years,  and  have  been  a  ci- 
tizen of  the  United  States  9  years.  The  senate  tries 
all  persoiio  impeached  by  the  house  of  representatives; 
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but  they  can  only  punish  by  deprivation  of  office,  or 
disqualificntion  ia  ftiture ;  and  the  conviction  most  be 
by  the  votes  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present  st 
the  trial.  The  vice-president  presides  in  the  seaale, 
but  without  a  vote,  except  in  case  of  an  equal  division 
of  the  votes  of  the  other  miembers. 

The  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  must 
be  25  years  of  age,  and  have  been  citizens  7  yeso. 
They  are  chosen  by  the  people  at  large  every  2  yean. 
All  persons  who  have  votes  for  members  of  the  sepa- 
rate legislatures  have  votes  ibr  those  who  sit  m  con- 
gress, I  The  number  of  the  representative  body  ywna 
according  to  the  number  of  the  separate  states  and  the 
population  of  each  state.  For  this  purpose  an  emine- 
ration  of  all  the  people  must  be  made  every  10  yesn, 

and  the  number  of  the  representatives  must  not  exceed 
one  ibr  33,000  ;  but  every  state  shall  at  least  have  one. 

All  laws  relating  to  the  revenue  must  originsle  is 
the  house  of  representatives,  as  in  England,  thouei 
there  is  not  the  same  reason  for  it  They  also  hare 
the  sole  power  of  impeaching  any  of  the  public  9t 
ficers. 

The  whole  of  the  legislative  body,  consisting  of  tint 
presidrat  and  congressi  can  alone  levy  taxes  and  pio* 
vide  for  the  common  defence.  They  alone  can  make 
peace  or  war,  and  regulate  commerce,  either  with  fo- 
reign states  or  the  Indian  tribes.  They  also  determine 
every  thing  relating  to  the  coinage  of  money,  and  es- 
tablish posts  and  post-roads.  But  though  they  raise 
and  support  armies  and  navies,  no  appropriatioo  d 
money  for  that  purpose  can  be  for  a  longer  term  Am 
2  years. 

All  the  members  of  the  legislative  body  recein  li- 
laries  for  their  services,  fixed  by  law.    At  present 
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president  receives  25,000  dollars,  the  vice-president 
5,000  per  annum,  and  each  of  the  senators  and  repre- 
seDtatives  6  dollars  per  day. 

The  U Jilted  States  goiarantec  to  all  the  separate 
states  a  republican  form  of  government  But  the  con- 
gpress  cannot  exercise  any  power  not  especially  granted 
to  them  by  the  separate  states,  fiN)m  which  they  derive 
all  their  power. 

Thejudiciary  power  of  the  United  States  is  vested 
by  the  constitution  in  a  mpreme  courts  and  such  infe- 
rior courts  as  the  congress  from  time  to  time  shall  ap- 
point ;  and  all  the  judges  hold  their  offices  during  their 
good  behaviour. 

In  this  maimer  is  provision  made  tor  the  political 
libattf  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  all  of 
whom,  without  any  regard  to  property,  are  eligible  to 
any  office,  even  that  of  president ;  and  whatever  be 
the  abuse  of  power,  they  may,  after  a  short  period,  cor- 
rect it 

With  respect  to  civil  liber ty,  or  the  rights  of  indivi- 
duals,  to  gULu  d  wIirIi  is  the  p^reat  object  of  political 
libeity,  every  thino;  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  En- 
glish constitution  (which,  before  the  establishment  of 
this,  was  unquestionably  the  best  in  the  world)  is  pre- 
served, and  more  effectually  guarded. 

In  this  country  the  congress  has  no  power  to  give 
any  title  of  nobility  *,  or  any  exclusive  privilege,  ex- 
cept patents  for  a  limited  time,  to  those  who  make 
valuable  improvements  in  the  arts.  There  is  also  no 
general  establishment  of  any  system  of  religion.  Con- 
sequently, every  person  is  at  fiill  liberty  to  make  the 
best  use  that  be  can  of  all  his  faculties* 

For  every  alleged  offence  a  man  must  be  tried  by  a 

*  For  Uie  wi»Uom  ot  this  rcstraiot,  see  supr«i,  p.  332.  Note*.— i^. 
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jury  of  his  equals;  and  the  writ  of  habeas  cojyus,  in 
consequence  of  which  every  accused  person  must  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  trial,  cannot  be  suspended  except 
iu  case  of  actual  rebellion  or  invasion.  The  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press  is  declared  to  be  invioisihk, 
though  recourse  may  be  had  to. the  law  .if  any  penoa 

receive  injury  from  cither. 

The  crime  of  high  treason  cannot  be  extended  be- 
yond the  case  of  actually  levying  war  against  the  st«t^ 
or  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  it. 

The  citizens  of  each  oi  the  separate  states  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  of  the  citizens  of  the  otfacr 
states. 

No  alteration  can  be  made  by  congress  with  respect 
to  emigration^  or  the  admission  of  strangers,  before  tke 
year  1808 ;  nor  can  a  tax  be  imposed  for  this  purpose 
exceeding  10  dollars  tor  each  person. 
■  Notwithstanding  the  great  attention  that  was  gifo 
to  the  formation  of  this  constitution,  it  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  incapable  of  improvement.  Accordingly 
it  was  provided  that  two  thirds  of  the  house  afoot* 
gresa  may  at  any  time  propose  amendments  of  it ;  and 
on  the  application  of  two  thirds  of  the  separate  states, 
they  must  call  a  cmverUum  to  decide  concerning  tk 
amendments  proposed,  and  these  must  afterwards  bsK 
the  sanction  of  two  Uiirds  of  the  states. 

The  great  excellence  of  this  constitution  consists  lo 
the  simplicity  of  its  object,  which  is  the  seeori^  of 
each  individual  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  natural  rights, 
without  aiming  at  much  positive  advantage  ;  by  wbicl 
means  every  person  knowing  that  he  will  be  effectasUf 
protected  from  violence  and  injustice,  both  acrainstthe 
evil-minded  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  enemies  oi 
his  nation,  will  be  at  full  liberty  to  employ  all  his  fii^ 
cullies  for  his  own  advantage ;  and  this  he  will  betlff 
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understand,  and  provide  for,  than  the  state  could  do 
for  him. 

The  power  of  the  whole  community  may  be  easily 
united  in  works  of  acknowledged  public  utility,  as 
road^,  bridges,  and  navigable  canals,  and  also  in  pro- 
viding the  ineaiis  of  education^  of  whick  all  the  citizens 
may  take  advantage. 

The  history  of  all  the  European  governments  shows 
that  there  is  no  wisdom  in  any  g-ovemment  aiming  at 
more  than  this.  If  it  be  impowered  to  teach  religion, 
and  provide  a  religious  creed  for  all  the  citizens,  it  may 

as  well  provide  a  philosophical  one,  and  fix  an  unalter- 
able mode  oi  instruction  in  any  of  the  arts  of  life;  the 
consequence  of  which  would  be  an  effectual  stop  to  all 
improvements.  For  every  improvement,  bein^  sug- 
gested by  individuals,  would  be  opposed  by  the  more 
ignorant  and  bigoted  majority,  educated  in  the  old 
imperfect  methods. 

The  mode  of  choosing  by  electors  leaves  the  choice 
to  those  who  ar^  better  qualified  to  judge  than  the 
greater  number  who  choose  them.  At  the  same  time 
the  electors,  being  few,  are  under  a  greater  degree  of 
responsibility.  All  history  shows  that  the  more  nu- 
merous is  the  body  that  decides  upon  any  thing,  the 
more  hasty,  intemperate,  and  injudicious  are  their  re- 
solutions. In  a  multitude  they' are  but  few  who  really 
think  and  judge  for  themselves:  consequently  they 
are  guided  by  a  few  who  do  think ;  but,  being  under 
no  particular  responsibility,  are  often  influenced  by 
their  private  views  to  mislead  the  rest. 

It  is  objected  to  the  constitution  of  the  senate,  that 
the  members  are  not  chosen  by  the  people  at  large,  that 
they  are  too  few,  and  that  they  continue  in  office  too 
long;  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  too  indepen- 
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dent  on  the  people,  and  more  easily  gained  by  tke 
president 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  certainly  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  a  set  of  men  of  greater  age  and  experieoce, 
not  chosen  by  the  common  people,  and  who  continue 
a  considerable  time  in  office,  to  be  a  check  upon  tho«e 
who  are  chosen  at  shorter  periods,  and  who  are  there- 
fore apt  to  be  unreasonably  impressed  by  tempoiaiy 
and  local  circumstances,  so  as  to  make  hasty  aud  im- 
proper resolutions. 

One  use  of  a  senate  in  which  every  question  may 
be  discussed  independently  of  the  honse  of  repre- 
sentatives, is,  no  doubt,  the  having  an  opportumty  ot 
reconsidering  every  subject,  and  thereby  preventisf 
too  hasty  resolutions.  But  this,  which  mi<^ht  be  pro- 
vided for  many  ways  without  another  house,  is  nottbe 
only  use  of  it.  Another,  and  of  equal  importance,  is 
the  viewing  it  with  diiierLiit  eyes  and  in  different 
lights ;  which  could  not  be  done  by  the  very  same 
body  of  men,  bearing  exactly  the  same  relation  to  tkir 
fellow-citizens,  though  having  the  same  general  i>- 
terest  with  them. 

It  is  also  objected  that  the  small  states  send  to  cob- 
gress  the  same  number  of  senators  as  the  largest  But 
this  was  found  to  be  a  necessary  compromise,  in  order 
to  induce  those  small  states  to  join  the  union.  If  tiie 
number  sent  by  each  was  three,  instead  of  two^  Hx 
objection  would  be  in  a  great  measure  answered. 

The  election  of  the  represeutativeB  every  two  yeais, 
and  not  annually,  has  the  advantage  of  making  thc« 
in  a  small  and  usei'ul  degree  independent  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  whose  good  opinion  was  necessary 
to  their  re-election.  In  this  situation,  were  the  elections 
annual,  they  might  be  tempted  to  act  in  their  legis- 
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lative  capacity  in  a  manner  that  they  did  not  really 

approve,  but  which  tliey  knew  would  be  more  pleasino" 
to  their  coustituents.  These  being  immerous,  and 
little  informed,  are  subject  to  improper  influence,  look-* 
inij  more  to  their  immediate  than  to  their  remote  and 
permanent  interest.  It  may  admit  of  a  doubt  whether 
a  triennial  would  not  for  this  reason  be  preferable  to  a 
biennial  election.  A  septemiial  one,  as  in  England, 
would  make  them  too  independent  on  tlieir  electors. 

Nothing"  that  is  human  can  ever  be  absolutely  per- 
fect :  but  in  this  constitution  every  evil  incident  to  so* 
cicty  is,  to  appearance,  as  well  guarded  aL'^ainst  as 
human  wisdou)  could  devise ;  and  the  experience  of 
more  than  14  years  [in  1803]  has  discovered  but  few 
thtn^  that  seem  to  want  amendment,  or  rather  a 
clearer  explanation. 

As  the  president  and  two  thirds  of  the  senate  have 
the  power  of  making  treaties,  and  nothings  is  said  of 
the  limitation  oi'  that  power,  they  have  claimed,  and 
exercised,  the  power  ot  making  treaties  to  regulate 
commerce,  a  power  which  is  expressly  confined  to  the 
whole  congress  ;  and  t»n  the  same  pretence  they  might 
make  treaties  oUcnsive  and  defensive  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  thus  involve  the  country  in  a  war. 

It  may  admit  of  a  doubt  whether  it  be  wise  to  have 
it  possible  that  any  president  should  hold  that  im- 
portant office  for  life,  in  consequence  of  a  constant  re- 
election ;  because,  in  those  circumstances,  it  will  be 
his  interest  (which  few  persons  have  magnanimity 
enough  to  overlook)  to  fill  places  of  trust  and  power 
rather  with  such  persons  as  will  serve  him  in  his  am* 
bitious  views,  than  with  those  that  are  the  best  qua- 
lified to  discharofe  the  duties  of  the  office.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  disadvantage  in  frequent  changes 
of  the  president,  on  account  of  a  possible  change  of 
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g-eneral  maxima  and  views  in  government,  which  would 

be  attended  with  iucoiiveuience  both  witli  respect  to 
the  citizens  at  home,  and  in  transactions  with  foreign 
nations. 

Something,  it  is  hoped,  will  in  due  time  be  done  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  situation  as  at  the 
dection  of  a  president  in  1800 ;  when  the  person  ani- 
versally  acknowledged  to  be  intended  for  president 
by  all  the  electors,  and  all  their  constituents,  might 
haye  been  set  aside,  and  the  person  intended  for  vic^ 
president  only,  put  in  his  place. 

Aliens  may  now  become  citizens  in  five  years;  but 
I  see  no  good  reason  why  any  person  actually  rending 
in  the  country,  and  having  his  property  in  it,  shovld 
not  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizens,  except 
that  of  eligibility  to  offices  of  trust  and  power ;  nor  do 
I  see  any  good  end  answered  by  oaths  of  allegmtt 
It  is  surely  sufficient  if  any  person  found  to  act  against 
'  the  interest  of  the  state  be  amenable  to  a  court  oi  joft- 
tice,  and  punishable  for  any  misdemeanor.  Lastly,  we 
are  warned  by  the  acts  of  a  late  congress  respecting 
sedition  and  aliens^  to  fix  upon  something  less  liable  to 
misconstruction  and  abuse  on  those  important  aitidei 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  constitution 
(and  also  in  that  of,  1  believe,  all  the  subordinate  states), 
that  in  no  other  country  are  the  salaries  of  the  public 
officers  so  low.  This  is  by  many  objected  to  themii 
a  delect,  since  persons  in  offices  of  the  greatest  trust 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  live  in  a  style  sufficieadf 
striking,  and  cak  ulated  to  impose  respeet.  Alsowket 
by  old  age  or  disease  they  are  rendered  incapable  ot 
discharging  the  duties  of  office,  no  provision  whaterer 
IS  made  for  them. 

In  replying  to  this,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  reasoo- 
able  that  a  man  who  has  actually  served  his  eous^ 
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in  any  public  capacity,  as  that  of  judge,  &c.,  and 

whose  salary  while  lu  office  had  not  enabled  liiiii  to 
make  a  decent  provision  for  old  age,  should  have  some 
recompense  in  proportion  to  his  past  services.  It  is 
the  natural  claim  of  every  old  and  faithful  servant  in 
a  private  family. 

But  in  favour  of  the  maxim  of  this  government, 
which  gives  no  more  than  is  found  necessary  to  its 
being  well  served,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  excluding  from  offices  of  trust  those  who 
may  be  suspected  of  coveting  them  from  the  motive  of 
avarice ;  and  it  leaves  the  more  room  for  men  of  ho- 
nourable ambition,  and  who  cannot  be  suspected  of 
being  actuated  by  any  thing  else.  And  it  is  a  poor 
country  indeed  that  cannot  furnish  persons  enow  of  in- 
dependent fortunes,  both  able  and  willing  to  serve  their 
country  in  any  capacity,  civil  or  military ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  hitherto  there  has  been  any  want  of 
such  candidates  in  this  country,  notwithstanding  the 
smallness  of  the  salaries. 

If  the  honour  md  power  necessarily  annexed  to  pub- 
lic offices  be  thought  to  be  a  sufficient  recompense  for 
serving  them,  why  should  any  motiey  be  given  ?  If 
there  should  be  no  choice  of  men  of  talents  but  among 
the  needy,  the  case  would  be  different. 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  men  of  talents,  but 
without  fortune,  may  think  themselves  happy  in  a 
country,  the  government  of  which  is  so  excellently 
constituted,  and  so  peculiarly  favourable  to  ingenuity 
and  industry,  by  means  of  which  they  may  serve  them- 
selves, and  the  country  too,  in  many  ways,  indepen- 
dently of  having  access  to  public  offices.  They  are 
not  prevented  from  suggesting  hints  to  those  who  do 
act,  though  they  cannot  act  themselves. 
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To  annex  certain  priyileges  to  the  aoqmsitton  of 

property  operates  as  a  motive  to  industry,  by  which 
property  may  be  acquired ;  aud  this  ougiit  to  be  en- 
eoon^ed  by  the  laws  of  every  country.  For  the  sane 
reason,  if  it  be  the  object  of  any  country  to  promote  Ae 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  general  informatioii  (and 
this  is  certainly  desirable  in  a  republican  govenunent) 
some  privileges  ought  to  be  given  to  those  who  can 
read  and  write.  In  France,  every  person  is  excluded, 
from  giving  his  vote  for  any  magistrate,  who  canaotdo 
it  in  his  own  handwriting,  sufficient  time  having  bea 
previously  given  for  all  persons  to  qualify  themselves 
for  doing  it 

As  the  constitutions  of  all  the  separate  states  vt 
ditferent  from  each  other,  and  are  yet  all  of  them  truly 
republican  (by  which  is  to  be  understood  that  ia  ill 
of  them  every  individual  has  the  same  civil  rights), 
and  as  the  effect  and  operation  of  each  of  them  may 
be  seen  by  those  who  give  due  attention  to  all  that 
passes  in  the  several  states,  there  is  not  in  any  part  of 
the  world  so  good  an  opportunity  ot  acquiring  political 
knowledge  as  in  this  country ;  especially  as  the  peo- 
ple, having  changed  their  institutions,  have  no  ibw 
cible  objections  to  make  other  changes  that  may  be  re- 
commended to  them''^. 

To  this  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stela 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  subjuiii  a  hmt  of  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  of  particular  importance  as  a  maxm 
of  policy  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  in  geDeiaL 
though  I  Lave  enlarged  upon  it  on  an  other  occasioB' 

*  For  this  purpose  T  would  recommend  iho  acrount  of  the  ConstiinttM 
of  the  United  i'^tatf<  /  77^^'  to  the  last  Amtnamcnts,  Ac.^  printed  by  Mr. 
DuailC,  A.  D.  1R02  ;  and  also  the  Comparative  Vu-wofnll  tht  Omdih^ 
Of  meil  at  ^  of'  the  United  Statet,  by  Dr.  binilh,  ui  V  irgmw,  to  ev«n 
well*cditcated  young  man  in  the  oountry. 
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It  is,  not  to  favour  one  class  of  the  citizens  more  than 

another  by  any  measure  of  pfovernment,  especially  the 
meicliiint  more  than  the  larmer. 

Their  employments  are  equally  useful  to  the  country, 
and  therefore  they  are  equally  entitled  to  attention  and 
protectioDy  but  not  one  more  than  the  other. 

If  the  merchant  will  risk  his  property  at  sea,  let  him 
calculate  that  risk,  and  abide  by  the  consequence  of  it, 
as  the  husbandman  must  do  with  respect  to  the  seed 
that  he  commits  to  the  earth ;  and  let  not  the  coun- 
try consider  itself  as  under  any  obligation  to  indem- 
nity one  for  his  nsks  and  losses  any  more  than  the 
other,  especially  as,  in  the  case  of  the  merchant,  it 
might  be  the  cause  of  a  war  with  foreigii  states.  If 
there  should  be  dangler  from  the  depi  edalions  of  priva- 
teers, or  ships  of  war  of  any  other  kind,  let  the  mer- 
chants have  the  power  of  defending  their  property,  and 
let  them  and  the  insurers  indrniaily  themselves,  as  they 
always  will  do,  by  the  advanced  price  of  their  goods, 
but  in  no  other  way  whatever.  If  in  defending  them- 
selves they  offend  other  nations,  let  them  be  given  up 
to  punishment  as  pirates.  If  the  risk  of  a  national 
quarrel  be  manifest,  let  the  trade  be  prohibited. 

If  the  expence  of  fitting  out  fleets  for  the  protection 
of  anv  branch  of  commerce  exceeds  the  advantaixes 
that  arise  to  the  country  from  that  commerce,  there 
cannot  be  any  wisdom  in  prosecuting  it.  In  that 
case  let  that  branch  of  commerce  be  abandoned  ;  and 
it  may  be  depended  upon  that  the  country  will  not 
long  be  in  want  of  ady  valuable  commodity  with  which 
the  merchants  of  other  countries  can  supply  it,  and 
that  the  competition  will  prevent  the  price  from  be- 
coming exorbitant 

No  proper  merchandise^  or  the  peculiar  advantage  * 
of  it,  would  be  lost  by  this  means  y  but  only  that  par- 
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ticular  branch  of  industry  and  gain  called  the  carrying 
tradef  which  would  be  left  to  other  nations  that  couM 
cany  it  on  to  more  advantage ;  while  the  exchange  of 
commodities^  that  of  the  articles  that  the  conntry  can 
spare,  for  those  that  it  wants,  would  be  the  same  as  be* 
fore ;  and  the  capital  that  had  been  employed  in  the 
carrying  trade  might  be  employed  to  more  advan- 
tage  some  other  way,  of  which  the  holders  will  be  the 
best  judges. 

I  shall  only  take  the  farther  liberty  to  add,  that  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  equally  requires  that  nothing 
be  done  in  favour  of  any  particular  mode  of  gain,  merely 
because  it  is  exercised  by  natives.  Let  the  goods  of 
foreigners  be  brought  to  market  on  equal  terms  with 
theirs,  because  what  every  purchaser  will  then  gain  hj 
the  cheapness  of  a  commodity,  will  far  exceed  what 
would  be  gained  by  the  favoured  nation ; — and  why 
should  numbers  suffer  for  the  emolument  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals?  If  it  be  not  for  the  interest  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  carry  oo  his  business  on  these  terms,  let  him 
employ  himself  and  his  resources  in  some  other  way, 
but  without  any  direction  or  assistance  from  the  state. 
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ry VII.,  252. 
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mended, 85, 
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144^  Of  Dioclesian,  and  of  Yesdi- 
gerd,  144.  Cautions  in  comparing 
the  aras  with  one  another,  144* 

Agard,  his  collection  of  treaties,  &c. 
250. 

Agathias*8  History  of  Justinian,  205. 

Agriculture,  deserves  particular  at- 
tention ,  391.  How  best  encouraged, 
illi2^  Whether  bounties  are  proper, 
393.  Advantages  of  agriculture  and 
commerce  reciprocal,  3^4. 

 much  promoted  in  China 

and  Switzerland,  3115^  Imperfect 
state  of,  in  England  formerly,  395. 
Labour  the  source  of  wealth  find  of 
every  advantage,  396,  397. 

Aikin,  Miss,  her  Court  and  Reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  of  James  L  recom- 
mended, 233  note. 

Alchemy,  attacked  by  Chaucer,  251 

note. 

Alcibiades,  iU4reatment  of,  advan- 
tageous to  his  country,  5^ 

Alehouses,  and  other  places  of  enter- 
tainment, a  great  nuisance,  377. 


Ambition,  makes  a  better  statesman 
than  avarice,  348* 

American  Constitution,  analjrsis  of 
the,  571—584. 

— —  Indians,  fond  of  their  ro- 
ving way  of  life,  350.  Their  method 
of  making  hatchets,  400. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  s  History,  205. 

Ancient  nations,  military  power  of, 
accounted  for,  506. 

Anderson,  extract  from,  422.  His 
genealogies,  the  largest  and  mOst 
complete  body  of,  174  ;  improved  by 
Betham,  1 74  note. 

Annius  of  Viterbo,  his  pretended  an- 
cient writings, impositions, 9/.  When 
he  died,  97  note. 

Anson  8  voyage  entertaining,  30. 

Antiquaries,  Society  of,  when  esta- 
blished, 248  note. 

Antiquities,  Greek  and  Roman,  col- 
lected by  Graeviiis  and  Grunovius,  an 
immense  work,  207. 

— — —  Greek,  Potter's,  commend- 
ed, 20^ 

 Roman,  Kennet's,  207. 

Appian's  History,  124. 

Apprentices,  law  relating  to,  an  im- 
pediment to  the  improvement  of  the 
arts,  402* 

Arbuthnot,  Dr.,  editions  of  his  Tables, 
I4ii  note. 

Aristocracy,  how  different  from  Des- 
potism, What  depends  on  the 
number  of  its  members,  330,  3^ 
Libels  peculiarly  obnoxious  in  this 
government,  332. 

Aristotle's  idea  of  the  constitution  of 
states  very  imperfect,  312. 

Armies,  standing,  and  militias,  503— 
507.  Regulation  and  pay  of,  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  51 1—514. 
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Mercenaries  dangerous,  51A^  Bny- 
ing  off  a  war  more  dangerous,  516. 

Arms,  when  first  borne,  Hy. 

Arrian's  History  and  Enchiridion  com- 
mended^ IH7» 

Arts  and  manufactures  encouraged 
by  government,  400 — 402.  Howr 
they  increase  the  power  of  a  state, 
404.  Numbers  of  persons  employed 
iu  them, 

 and  sciences,  periods  in  the  hi- 
story of,  287 — 291.  Connexion  be- 
tween, 406 — 4*)8.  By  the  know- 
ledge of,  happiness  increased  in  mo- 
dern times,  40.'i — 412. 

Arundelian  Marbles  yaluable,  80. 
When  composed,  !22. 

Asia,  at  what  time  it  exhibits  in  hi- 
story the  most  inviting  spectacle, 
285. 

Asserius,  his  Life  of  Alfq^,  2iiL 
Augustan  History,  the  writers  o^ 

urn. 

Augustus  admonished  his  officers  by 

passai^es  of  historians,  33. 
Aurelius,  M.,  pleasing  anecdote  of  47. 
Aurelius  Victor's  character  and  history, 

B. 

Bacon's,  sir  Francis,  Life  of  l^ienry 

VII.  commended, 
Bacon,  lord,  remark  of,  35. 

Baker,   Rich.,   his  Chronicle,  23{L 
Continued  by  Philips,  23 1 .  Gross 
errors  of,  detected  by  fiiount,  23J 
.  note. 

Balance  of  power,  in  states,  particu- 
larly in  England,  338—340,  MiiL 

Barons,  greater  and  less,  365. 

Beccaria,  on  crimes,  4ii2.  Commen- 
tary on,  attributed  to  Voltaire,  4li2 
note. 

]3ede*s  History,  2IL  Account  of  him 
referred  to,  21 1  note.  Translated  by 
Alfred,  211  note. 

Belisarius,  5& 

Bells  Travels  quoted, 

Benson,  Dr.,  mentioned,  xii.  His  pub- 
lications, xii.  note. 

BentivogHo's    History  commended, 

Berington't  Life  of  Abclard  commend- 
ed, 

»  History  of  Henry  11.,  267 

note. 


Bills  a  representative  of  money,  ^ 
Bioip'apkia   Britannica  commendd, 

270.    When  published,  210  note. 
Birch's  Life  of  Queen  Kli/ubeth,  233. 
Black  Book  of  Cambridge  descrilied. 

26L 

Blackstone's  Commentaries,  247* 

Blair's  Chronology  commended,  172. 

When  he  died,  iZ2  note- 
Bodleian  Library,  251» 
Bolingbroke,  lord,  extracts  from,  31^ 

32,  35.  94.  274.  278,  282.  ^ 
Books,  materials  of,  in  the  North, 211 
Bos,  abb«i  de,  his  remark,  542. 
Bounties  on  exportation  of  com,  392, 

3113. 

Bractoo's  Code  of  Comjnon  Law,  242, 
243.  MS.  of,  burned,  242  note- 
Brady's  Old  English  History  aad  Glos- 
sary, 247. 
British  Constitution,  the  ezcelleoceof, 
acknowledged  by  Montesquieu  isA 
Voltaire,  'Si.  His  descriptioDof,37 
note. 

— —  historians,  and  their  cfaanctav 
210—212. 

Briton,  an  excellent  French  maniul  i 
our  laws,  244^ 
Brompton's   (John)  Chronide  cob- 

mended,  225. 
Brydone's  Travels,  extract  from,^- 
Buck's  History  of  Richard  10.,  21 

note. 

Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  TWj, 
232.  Of  the  Reformation,  240,  A- 
bridgment  of,  24(1  note. 

C. 

Caesar's  Commentaries,  character  cC 
197.  m 

Calas,  condemned  to  the  wheel,  364 
His  death  of  great  service  to  l« 
country,  568. 

Camden's  Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
238.  Specimen  of  his  style,  2> 
note.  Mentions  ambassadon  froJQ 
Russia,  note. 

Canon  law,  study  of  the,  usele»  * 
America,  1^  note. 

Cantacuzenus,  John,  his  History  coo- 
mended,  206. 

Canute,  king,  quotation  from  the U«f 

of,  mfi. 

Capitoline  marbles  valuable,  60. 
Caradocus's  History  of  the  petty  Juop 
in  Wales,  212. 
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Cato's  character  in  SuUust,  4fL  The 
Elder  starved  his  slaves,  note. 

Caxton':*  History  begun  by  the  monks 
of  St.  Alban" s,  '22± 

Chalchondiles,  Laooicus,  his  History, 

Chancery  records,  where  kept,  254, 
2.">.T  Most  of  them  destroyed  by  the 
rebels  under  Wat  Tyler,  2iii. 

Characters  and  order  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  histoiians,  182 — 208. 

Charle\*oi.K*s  Travels,  extracts  and 
observations  from,  concerning  the 
Ameiican  Indians,  350.  381.  400. 
4fi3. 

Chart  of  Biography,  1  JZi  ^7^- 

 of  History,  1/5,  176.  New  one, 

by  Baily,  1/6  note. 

Child':>  (sir  Josiah)  observation  on  co- 
lonies, 42iL 

China,  perfection  of  complaisance  in, 
451.  Extremely  populous,  490 — 
4f>5.  Number  of  Chinese  characters, 
2!n  note. 

Chronological  Tables,  170—  1 7'2. 

Chronology,  ancient,  defective,  90 — 
04*  Corrected  by  sir  Isaac  Newton, 
108—116. 

Cicero's  passion  for  fame,  41L 

 Letters,  the  historical  use  of, 

Cincinnati  Society,  remark-s  on  the, 
ati3  note. 

Cirencester,  Richard  of,  his  **  De- 
scription of  Britain  "  a  book  to  be 
consulted  ^vith  advantage,  211i  note. 

Clarendon's  History,  character  of, 231. 
Superstition  of,  232  note, 

Claudius's  expedition  to  Britain,  re- 
mark on,  47- 

Clavigero'.s  History  of  Mexico,465,47t^' 

Clayton,  Dr.,  bishop  of  Clogher,  re- 
ferred to,  79  note. 

Clergy,  from  superstition  considered 
a  distinct  order  of  men,  32iL 

Clovis,  baptism  of,  ^  1 3  note. 

Codrus, 

Coinage,  nothing  charged  for  it  in 
England, 

Coins  and  medals,  their  origin,  and 
their  use  in  history,  80^  &c.  Pro- 
cess of  the  manner  of  writing  traced 
by  them,  85^  Ancient  and  modern, 
compared,  86—88. 

 English.  156—158.    Table  of. 

i5&M.    Gold  first  coined  by  Edward 


III.;  and  no  copper,  by  authority,  be- 
fore James      \it7.    The  proportion 
money  has  borne  to  commodities 
from  time  to  time,  159 — 162^  Ac- 
count of  French  money,  from  Vol- 
tnire,  163—165. 
Coke's  Institutes,  and  Complete  Co- 
pyholder, 24iL 
Colbert,  willing  to  depress  the  indus- 
try of  the  country^  419 
Colden's  History  of  the  Five  NationS| 

6a  note,  517. 
Colonies,  use  of,  to  a  commercial  state, 
425 — 427.  Difference  between  an- 
cient and  modern,  425.  426. 
Comines,  Philip  de,  an  e.\cellent  hi- 
storian, 265. 
Commerce,  its  rise,  412.  It9  effects 
on  the  minds  of  men,  412,  413.  Its 
immediate  and  principal  advantageto 
a  state,  414.  What  exportations  and 
importations  peculiarly  valuable, 4 1 5, 
416.  Commerce  promotes  the  landed 
interest,  417.  It  is  sometimes  hurt 
by  the  interference  of  the  legislature, 
418 — 120.  In  some  casej,  compa- 
nies serviceable  to  it,  420.  Obstruc- 
tions to  it,  421.  Uniformity  of 
Wi  ights  and  measures  facilitates  it, 

422.  Account  of  the  fluctuation  of 
commerce,  from  Anderson,  422. 
National  jealousy  of  trade  injurious, 

423,  424.  Money  of  eminent  use 
in  commerce,  42iL  Whether  paper- 
money  useful,  438.  43*>- 

Commerce  and  manufactures,  history 
of,  2y  I— 21)5. 
Common-place  book,  how  to  be  made, 
179. 

Compendium*,  useful  in  studying  hi- 
storv,  167 — i70.  Several  mentioned, 
170.' 

Compensation  should  be  made  to  an 
innocent  man  charged  with  a  crime, 

3SfL 

Cimdemncd  criminals,  the  notion  that 
their  repentance  prepares  them  for 
future  happiness  fabe and  dangerous, 

376. 

Confinement  of  criminals  together,  a 

school  of  vice,  377- 
Conquests,  conduct  of  nations  with 
respect  to,  508.  Their  beneficial  ef- 
fects, 565 — 567-  Romans  said  to  be 
the  only  people  enriched  by  con- 
quests, EiliL    Compared,  520—623. 
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Constellations  first  inveated  at  the 

time  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  L2L 
Cornelia's  just  turn  of  thinking,  4^ 
Corporations,  rise  of,  364,  365. 
CorteZy  an  instance  of  the  reverse  of 

fortune,  58. 

Cotton's  (sir  John)  library,  250,  262. 

— — —  (sir  Robert)  Abridgment  of 
the  Parliamentary  Records  pub- 
lished by  Prynne,  252. 

Covetous  persons,  the  large  fortunes 
they  leave,  soon  dissipated,  6L 

Courage,  necessary  in  war,  510. 
Sources  and  reasons  of,  5 1 0,51 1,516, 
517-  Invaders  have  generally  more 
than  Uie  invaded,  516. 

Coiuttumicr  de  Normandy ^  an  ancient 
law  book,  24L 

Cranmer,  Memorials  of  Abp.»  pub- 
lished by  Strype,  241L 

Crimes,  a  prudent  legislature  will  en- 
deavour to  prevent,  377- 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  on  his  refusing  the 
crown,  345  note. 

Crcesus,  the  first  prince  mentioned 
who  coined  money, 

Crusades,  the  benefits  derived  from, 

Curtius,  49. 

Custom,  has  the  force  of  law,  373. 
Cycles  explained,  136 — 138. 

D. 

Dalrymple  on  feudal  property,  247. 
Danish  period  of  our  history,  how  to 
be  learnt,  217—220. 
Darics,  SL 

Davila's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  in 
France  commended,  73,  263.  What 

the  duke  d'Epernon  said  of  it,  73. 
Death,  punishment  of,  should  be  in- 
flicted immediately  after  sentence, 
376.   This  opinion  questioned,  376 
note. 

Decern  ScriptorWj  236. 

Decker's  (sir  William)  maxim,  414. 

Decretals,  acknowledged  to  be  for- 
geries, 97. 

De  la  More's  (sirT.)  Life  of  Edward 
II.,  2^6. 

De  Lolme,  referred  to,  317,  318. 

Democracy,  its  advantages,  320. 

Denmark,  revolution  in,  referred  to, 
332  note. 

Despotism,  some  nations  attached  to, 
31^ 


Diceto, Ralph  de,  anEngUth  hiitomn, 
admired  by  Selden,  2^3*  A  copyist 
of  others,  224. 
Digg^'s  Complete  Ambassador,  2^ 
Di(»  Cassius's  History,  199,  20(1 
Diodorus  Siculus,  his  History,  1^ 
Dionysius  Halicamassensis,  an  excel- 
lent historian,  189—191. 
Divine  Providence,  overrules  the  pav 
sions  and  powers  of  men  to  benevo- 
lent purposes,  276,  560 — 555.  lo 
the  direction  of  honum  afhin,  tiie 
noblest  object  of  attention  to  u  hi- 
storian, 52— 57,  549— 653.  Bythis 
study  the  marks  of  progress  towarrfj 
a  state  of  greater  knowledgf,  seco- 
rity,'and  happiness,may  be  obseired, 
2,  553— "558. 
Doctor  and  Student, 
Dodwell,Mr,,  his  Pratiectionet  Cmii' 

niatuTf  a  valuable  book,  21iL 
Doomsday  Book.  256.   Called  theRflil 
of  Winton,  266  note.  When  printed, 
257  note. 
Doree's  reply  to  Charles  IX.,  4^ 
Duelling,  a  barbarous  and  absurd  cus- 
tom, ^  624. 

& 

Eadmerus,  his  History  published  h 
Selden  commended  by  NioiUoc, 
22L  , 

Ealred's  Genealogy  of  our  Kiogs  to 

Henry  11.,  222. 
Ecclebiastical  writers  throw  light  od 

civil  history,  239. 
"  Ecclesiastical  Memorials'*  recoo- 

mended,  241  note. 
Eclipses,  of  use  to  ascertain  the  tim? 

of  events  in  history,  117.  Princip»i 

taken  notice  of  by  historians,  quoted 

from  Ferguson,  117,  1 18. 
Education  of  youth,  its  importanw, 

448.    Essay  on,  1—26. 
Edward  II . ,  his  Life  accurately  writtra 

by  sir  Thomas  de  la  More,  i^36.  Hii 

History  also  written  by  sir  Hary 

Cary.  237. 
Edward  VI.,  his  Diary,  written  hrhis 

own  hand,  published  by  Burnet,  2^ 
Elizabeth,  queen,   put  catholics  to 

death,  466  note. 
EUis  s  "  Specimens,"  referred  to,  21* 

note. 

Epitomes  of  history  commended,  IS 
Eratosthenes  and  ApoUodonis,  hiito- 
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rians  followed  by  all  chronologers, 

Kthelward,  or  Elward  Patriciua,  a 
Saxon  histuriaHy  21^  Ingram's  pre- 
hce  to,  note. 

Eridence,  its  value  computed  in  an- 
cient and  modem  hbtoiy,  69—73, 

■  in  the  trial  of  criminals, 
383,  'ML 

Europe,  history  of,  more  interesting 
from  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
282—285. 

Eutropius's  Roman  History,  a  good 
epitome,  204. 

Examples,  good  and  bad,  represented 
in  history,  tend  to  strengthen  vir- 
tuous sentiments,  41 — 52. 

Exchange,  general  nature  of,  440— 

F. 

Fabian,  Robert,  his  H'utoriarum  Con- 
cordantite,  228 ;  burnt  by  Wolsey, 
22a  note. 

Fabius  Maxiraus,  instance  of  his  ho- 
nourable conduct,  47. 

Factions,  their  rise,  duration,  and  ef- 
fects, 518—620. 

Fenelon,  the  ingenious  and  excellent, 
instance  of  his  weakness,  511. 

Feudal  system,  not  fully  establish- 
ed in  England  till  the  time  of  Wil- 
liamthe  Conqueror, 357.  In  what  cir- 
cumstances it  acquired  strength,  3afZ 
—  3(i  1 .  Violence  and  insecurity  in 
those  times,360 — 362.  The  number  of 
powers  and  interests  struggling  for 
superiority  kept  things  tolerably  well 
balanced,  36_Liiii2.  Private  confe- 
deracie«  supplied  the  place  of  civil 
union,  362.  and  knight-erratUry  arose 
and  prevailed,  .'^62,  'AG'A.  Causes  of 
the  decliue  of  the  feudal  system,  363. 
365.  367.  Some  traces  of  it  still, 
and  general  observations  on  its  pro- 
g^ress  and  termination,  369 — 371. 
Manners  of  feudal  times,  453. 

Fisheries,  valuable  to  a  state,  4l.'>. 

Fitiherbert,  sir  Anthony,  author  of 
the  new  Natura  Brtrvium,  246. 

Flemings,  the,  led  the  way  in  the  im- 
provements of  arts  and  manufacturej, 

Fieta,  a  methodical  and  learned  trea- 
tise, 242. 


Fleury,  cardinal,  a  successful  states- 
man to  a  very  advanced  age,  52. 
When  he  died,  59  note. 

Florentius  Bravonius,  an  BngUsh  hi- 
storian in  tlie  12th  century,  1^2L 

Forest  laws,  rigorous  in  France,  379. 

Fortescue,  sir  John,  author  of  De 
Laudibus  Legum  Anglia;,  ^215.  Au- 
thor of  "The  Difference  between  Ab- 
solute and  Limited  Monarehy,'*  245 
note. 

France,  history  of,  when  it  began  to 

be  interesting,  284. 
Franca- fiatiia,   Hotoman*s,  referred 

to,  345  note. 

French  baubles  and  modes,  in  the  time 
of  Colbert,  cost  England  little  less 
than  800,000  pounds  a  year,  443. 

Frode,  Aras,  an  Icelandic  historian, 
2iB.  His  history,  published  by  Bar- 
tholine,  21fi. 

Froissart,  sir  John,  an  historian  in  the 
15th  century,  227.  Particulars  re- 
specting, in  Hayley's  Essay  on  Hi- 
story, 22Z  note.  Mr.  Johnes's  trans- 
lation of,  227  note. 

Frugality,  favourable  to  population, 
486^4^ 

G. 

Gain  of  a  merchant  not  always  the 
gain  of  the  country  in  general,  416. 

Gale,  Dr.,  published  Nennius's  Hi« 
story,  21 1  note. 

Gaming,  the  greatest  incentive  to  pro- 
fligacy of  every  kind,  447. 

Gauffredi,  Louis,  burned  as  a  sorcerer, 
544. 

Gauls,  the,  were  slaves,  333  note. 
Cicncalogical  tables,  great  utility  of, 
173. 

General  Biographical  Dictionary,  270* 
Datei  of  the  editions  of  the,  270  note. 

Generations  of  men,  oi  intervals  from 
father  to  son,  their  mean  length,  1 10. 

German  states,  their  ancient  form,  353 
—355.  Division  of  their  conquered 
lands,  3f>4.  Taxes  of  those  times, 
356.  Allodial  lands  converted  into 
feudal,  357- 

Germany,  when  it  made  a  great  figure, 
285. 

Gervase,  an  antiquary  and  historian 

in  the  12th  century,  223. 
Giannone's  History  of  Naples  corn- 

mended,  2[hL 
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Gildas,  a  Saxon,  wrote  the  history  of 

the  English  nation,  211L 
Glanville,  chief  justice  in  the  reign  of 

Henry  II.,  author  of  Traclatus  de 

Legibus,  &c.,  242. 
Godwin's  History  of  the  Common- 
wealth, au  antidote  to  Hume,  2M. 
note. 

Government,  the  science  of,  the  most 
important  of  all  sciences,  38—40, 
296.297.  Still  in  its  infancy,  aa.  The 
well-being  of  society,  or  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  lU  only  proper 
and  general  object,  38—40.  The  na- 
ture and  particular  objects  and  forms 
of  civil  government,  296 — -'312. 

—   aristocratical,  various 

circumstances  of,  330 — 333. 

democratical,  its  advan- 
tatrea,  with  various  circumstances, 
319--33Q. 

 monarchical,  its  advan- 

tagps  and  disadvantages,  with  various 
circumstances  attending  it,  312.  3 1 3. 
True  seat  of  power  in  such  govern- 
ments, 319^ 

■  —  permanent,  33/,  338. 

PreservfJ  by  the  balance  of  power, 
and  liberty  of  speaking  and  writing, 
338 — 342;  and  reverence  for  the 
form,  in  the  body  of  the  people,  343. 
—345. 

—  under  any  form,  prefer- 
able to  anarchy  or  barbarism,  349. 
Refinement  in  the  ideas  of  a  people 
keeps  pace  with  their  improvement 
in  government,  351, 352*  The  Eu- 
ropean governments,  and  particularly 
the  English,  traced  from  their  first 
rudiments  to  their  present  form,  3^ 
The  expence  of  government  support- 
ed by  taxes,  524-  ^232. 

Graevius  and  Gronovius,  authors  of  a 
collection  of  a  complete  body  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquities,  207» 

Green  Cloth,  a  repository  of  couit 
records,  25 1 . 

Grey's  Reports  of  the  Debates,  a  va- 
luable book,  234.  Account  of  the 
writer,  234  note. 

Grey's  (Dr.)  Memor'm  Teehmca,  178. 
His  method  illustrated  by  Feinagle, 
179  note. 

Grose's  Travels,  a  passage  from,  484. 
Guicciardini's  llistory  of  Italy  com- 
mended, 263, 


Gunpowder, the  inventianof.htsna^ 
a  total  alteration  in  the  whole  ?v^tec 
of  war,  ^  Invented  bi 

Schwartz,  2&2.  note. 

Gutch,  Mr.,  his  edition  of  AnthcQT 
Wood,  2fil  note. 

Habington's  Life  of  Edward  I\'.,23;. 
Hale's  (Ld.  Ch.  Jj)  ob«ervatiou  a&  i 

law  of  king  Canute,  106,  lOL 
Hall,  Edwai^,  wrote  on  the  win  b^ 

twcen  the  houses  of  York  sod  Us- 

caster,  229. 

Hannibal  s  power  in  Italy  dreaided  M 
Carthage,  5fL 

Hanway,  Jonas,  praise  of,  3/8  vStt 
Harduin,  Pere,  notice  of,  92  nott 
Haigrave's  State  Trials  reamofai. 

ed,  234  note. 
Harrington's  Oceana  39. 
Harris's  History  of  James  I..  Cbcio 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  coausfse- 

ed,  231L 

Ilarrisou'si  a«d  Hollingshetd's  Cbnv 
wide  greatly  esteemed,  ^  ift 
Little  known  respecting  the  vrktr, 
230  note.  Continued  by  Hooker. 
23£L 

Harte's  Life  of  Gustavus  Adolpko* 
commended,  2fi4. 

Hartley's  doctrine  of  assodatioi  d 
ideas  commended,  xii.    His  Cmfte- 
tura  preceding  his  Obxervstkm  « 
A/an,  tianslation  into  French, 
note. 

Hegyra,  and  method  of  comp«ti«; 

from  it,  144- 
Helvicus,  C,  notice  of,  172  nxM. 
Hemingford's  (W.)  Chronicle  (frje 

1066  tol308),  22(L 
Heoault's  .Abridgment  of  Freocil^ 

story  commended,  263. 
Hengham,  sir  Ralph  de,  chief 

in  the  re  gn  of  Ekiward  L,  his  ^ 

ma,  243. 
Henrietta,  queen  of  Charles  Li'**** 

on  her  reverse  of  fortune,  58. 
Henry  V.,  his  Life  by  Tim 

237. 

Henry  archdeacon  of  Huntingdoo.i-^ 
History  concluding  with  theieigsi 
king  Stephen,  222- 

Henry's  (Dr.)  History  of  GrcttBrinic, 
vii.    Recommended,  '2M  nole. 

Heraldry,  its  origin  aiid  use, 


I  \  I 

Herbert's  (lord)  History  of  Henry 
VIII  ,  23iL 

Hereditary  distinctions  in  a  state,  un- 
just, 3^ 

Herodian's  History  commended,  203. 

Herodotus,  his  History  commended, 
3LL  Its  character,  ISIL  He  de- 
rived his  information  principally 
frona  oral  tradition,  (iL  ^  Alluded 
to  by  Juvenal,  note.  Animad- 
versions on,  lEli  note. 

Herport,  M  ,  on  Oaths,  470  note. 

Hickeii's  Thesaurus  recommended, 
217  note. 

Hiifden's  (llalph)  Polychronicon,  22fi. 

Hirtiu5,  account  of,  I  !^S. 

Historians, Greek  and  Roman,  in  order 
of  time,  with  their  characters,  LSJ 
—208. 

— — ^—  to  be  preferred  who  write 
of  the  events  of  their  own  times,  [hL 
Modem  history  best  understood  a 
coniiiderable  time  after  the  events, 
9^ 

Historiola  Oxonicmiit  described,  2<>1. 

History,  the  employment  of  nil  per- 
sons, 2(L 

uses  of:  — it  amuncs  the  ima- 
l^nation  and  interests  the  passions, 
28 — 30.  It  improves  the  under- 
standing, 3i  —  It  tends  to 
strengthen  sentiments  of  virtue,  4J. 

—  52;  especially  as  it  exhibits  the 
conduct  of  Divine  IVovidence  in  hu- 
man affairs,  52^  Nir. 

 the  .sources  of,  ^5 — 1 2f). 

-  useful  to  youni(  persons  with- 
out previous  qualifications,  127.  1 2S. 
Pre-requisites  neccjsary  or  useful 
for  those  who  have  scientific  views 
in  the  study  of  it,  128— hifi. 

 directions  for  facilitating  the 

study  of,  96—208. 

 Greek  and  Roman,  with  the 

character  of  the  writers  in  order  of 
time,  181—208. 

—  British,  with  the  character  of 

the  writeis,  209 — 213.  Roman  wri- 
ters of  affairs  of  this  island,  213. 
214. 

 Saxon,of  thisisland,2l4— 217- 

 Danish,  of  this  island,  217 — 

 English,  principal  authors  of, 

from  the  Conquest  to  the  end  of  the 
1 5th  century,  220—228  j  from  the 
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I  beginning  of  the  lOlh  century  to  the 
1  present  time,  228 — 235.  Particular 
i  lives  and  reij^ns, 235 — 239 ;  and  other 
I  means  of  information,  239 —  2(>2. 
I  History  of  other  nations,  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  writers,  2(i2 — 2(i7. 

 the  most  important  objects  of 

attention  to  a  reader  of,  •?r>8  -295. 
]  livery  thin;.;  is  worthy  of  attention 
which  contributes  to  make  a  nation 
j  happy,  2!>.')  481  ;  populous,  48 1  — 
I  4iili  ;  and  secure,  41^6 — 541.  Some 
other  objects  worthy  of  attention, 
j  541-570. 

I   the  first  of  our  own  countiy, 

j     we  have  from  the  Uomitns,  ILL 

Hoel  Dha's  law3,  enacted  in  the  tenth 
century,  2J  L 

Holberg's    Epitome  recommended, 

I  im 

HoUingshead's  Chronicle,  greatly  es- 
teemed, 230.  Assisletl  by  Francis 
Thvnne,  231L  Continued  by  Hooker, 
2^ 

I  Homer'i  poems  founded  on  fact,  lA- 
Di  sputed,  7^  note. 
Honour,  sense  of,  exemplified  by  the 
earl  of  Peterborough, 
I  Ilooke's  Roman  History  commended, 
208.    His  observations  on  the  kings 
of  Rome,  1  liL 
Horace,  his  refined  praises  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Augustus, 
Horn,  Andrew,  author  of  the  Mirrolr 

tie  Just  ice  f  2A.\. 
Hotoman's  Frnuco^fialliaf  account  of, 
j     345  note. 

Hoveden,  Roger  de,  author  of  a  Hi- 
I    story  of  England,  to  the  vear  1202, 
I    223.    Sought  for  by  lidw'ard  Li  223 
note. 

I  Howard,  Mr.,  commended,  377- 
Hume's  History,  its  character,  233. 
231.   His  fatilis  well  pointed  out  by 

I     Dr.  Towers,  2.^.'^  Errors  (if,  pointed 

!  out  by  M'Queen,  Fox,  Laing,  and 
Brodie,  233  note.  Quoted,  272. 274, 
287.  320.  345.  Just  observa- 

'■  tions  from.  38,  42,  22^  101,  272, 
317.  4(jOt  491L  His  dijseitation  upon 
the  populousness  of  ancient  nations 
commended,  492. 

L  J. 

Jacob's  Law  Dictionary  commended, 
24L 
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Icelandic  historians,  necessity  of  study- 
ing the,  2M. 

Idleness,  the  great  inlet  to  the  most 
destructive  vices,  445. 

Jealousy  of  trade,  how  it  operates, 
424. 

Jefferyof  Monmouth,  his  History,  212L 
Imprisonment,  not  designed  for  pu- 
nishment, .S85. 
Indians  in  North  America,  their  native 

strength  of  mind,  4iL    Policy  of  the 

Five  Nations  of,  note. 
In^am's  edition  of  the  Saxon  Chro- 

mcle,  21A  note. 
Ingulphus  of  Croyland,  first  English 

historian  after  the  Conquest,  2^ 

Partiality  of,  221  note. 
Inquisition,  tribunal  of,  .'i8L 
Interest  of  money,  435.   Causes  of 

high,  436.    On  fixing  the  rate  of, 

437. 

John,  vicar  of  Tinmouth,  collector  of 
English  history  in  the  14th  century, 
22fi. 

Johnson,  Rev.  J.,  necessity  of  consult- 
ing his  works,  220  note. 

Jornandes's  History  of  the  Goths,  205. 

Journals  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
printed,  252. 

Iscanus,  Joseph,  author  of  a  poem  en- 
titled Antiocheia,  23iL 

Judffes  should  have  no  part  in  the  le- 
gislative or  executive  power,  38.3. 

Judgment  of  the  Cross,  the,  385. 

Julian,  period,  140.  141 ;  year  li^ 

Juries  introduced  into  the  English 
courts  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  358. 

Justinian's  Institutes,  206.  Pand^:ts, 
390.    When  founu,  dSSL 

Juvenal,  Sat.  x.,  alluded  to,  192  note. 

K. 

Kairas's  (lord)  law  tracts,  247,  373  ; 

commended,  386. 
Kippis,  Dr.,  mentioned,  xi.    His  cha- 

riicter,  xi.  note. 
Knight-errantry,  rise  of,  3fi2. 
Knighton,  Henry,  wrote  a  Chronicle  in 

the  14th  century,  226. 
Knowledge,  several  branches  of,  very 

useful,  as  preparatory  to  the  accurate 

study  of  liistory,  128—133,  145. 

L. 

Labour,  the  source  of  wealth  and  of 


every  advantt^e,  396,  4Qi  Din- 

sion  of,  2m. 
Labour,  extreme,  brings  on  unumeij 

old  age,  494. 
Ladies  instructed  by  history, 
Lambard  8  Arckamomia,  notice  of,  215 

note. 

Lands,  alienation  of,  allowed,  367. 
Language,  use  of,  a  guide  to  as  hi* 
storian,  99—102. 

Latins,  first  money  coined  by  them,?l. 

Law,  Dr.,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  hi*  Cod- 
siderations  on  the  Theory  of  Religion, 
559.    Notes  on  his  life  and  worki, 

—  the  profession  of,  alwavs  rec- 
koned hoooumblc  in  civilised  gooq- 
tries,3UJL 

 books,  useful  for  the  mo*t  tjJu- 

able  purposes  of  history,  241'34J. 

Laws  concerning  property,  a  soonx 
of  historical  knowledge,  38S— 

  their  multiplicity  in  free  statrt. 

372.  Should  be  uniform,  '^^2^  32i 
Object  of  criminal  law,  374-4-'). 
Lenity  and  severity  of  laws,  377- 
379. 

 and  customs,  a  source  of  histo- 
rical knowledge  102—107. 

L'Enfant's  History  of  the  Councib  of 
Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil,  2(i& 

Leprosy  brought  into  £un»pe  bytXe 
Crusades,  301. 

Leti's  Life  of  Sixtus  V.  commeod^i. 
264, 

Letters,  alphabetical,  when  iDtroduce^ 
into  several  countries,  23^ 

Levellers,  the,  misrepreseated,  4^ 
note. 

Liberty,  civil  and  political,  detoci, 
305.306. 

■  of  speaking  and  writiiwf,  Jfs- 
portant  to  the  state  and  lo  indin- 
duaU,  298^  299^  341. 

Littleton's  (sir  Thomas)  Book  of  Te- 
nures commended, 

Lives  of  EngUsh  writers  by  ievml 
authors,  262. 

Livy's  Roman  History,  character 
191. 

Locke  on  Toleration,  referred  to,  i?- 
note. 

Lotteries  very  hurtful,  377;  aboBAed, 
377  note. 

Louis  XI.,  instances  of  his  wgakp«»i 
5L 
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^uis  XII.,  a  reply  of,  AlL 

 XIV.,  Voltaire's  aL:count  of,  ^ 

«uxury,  what  kind:>  of,  ure  hurtful, 
442—445.    Promoted  by  the  large- 
ness of  capital  cities,  -147. 
.yttleton's  (lord)  History  of  Heury  J 
IL  commended,  2'A6.  | 

M.  J 
lacaulay's  (Mrs.)  mastorly  History,  ; 

lachiavel's  History  of  Florence,  iLL 
His  character  defended,  42  note, 
luchincs  for  facilitating  labour,  whe- 
ther hurtful  lo  population,  484.  485. 
laddox's  Formnlare  An^licamiv:y2.b\). 
failroa.  Chronicle  of,  224. 
lales,  more  born  than  females,  495.  I 
Unkindare  naturally  selhsh,  sensual, 
uid  savoi^e,  44lL 

[anners  of  the  ancients,  450 — 453  ; 
ind  of  the  feudal  timet,  45i^. 
Fanufa^tures  and  commerce,  the  hi- 
story of.  29 1—296. 
[arianus  Scotus,  an  historian  in  the 
rleventh  ccatury,  221. 
ary,  queen,  in  her  reign  abox*e  S0() 
)rotc<>tants  burned,  41ifi ;  Jews  were 
pared,  4fi9. 

atthew  of  Westminster,  English  hi- 

torian  to  130/,  22G. 

ayhew.  Dr.,  extracts  from  his  ser- 

non,  342  note. 

edallinns,  82,  83. 

elviFs  Memoii-s,  when  published, 
iM  note. 

rmoires  sur  les  Ch'mois,  52IL 
etonic  cycle,  137. 

ica,  instance  of  his  braving  death, 

\^ 

iddIeton*9  Life  of  Cicero,  3lL 
illar,  Mr.,  on  the  English  Consti- 
ution,  commended,  2JIL 
onarchies,  European,  very  different 
rom  the  ancient,  '^^^  Their  rise, 
Their  nobility,  334.  These 
overnmcnta  periiianeut,  334.  Fa- 
our  the  female  sex,  335.  Not  pro- 
er  for  very  extensive  dominion, 
3G. 

anarchy,  its  advantages  and  disad- 
emtaijes,  312 — 319. 
ynasticon  Anglicamtniyin  3  vols. folio, 
y  sir  William  Dugdale  and  Mr. 
»odsworth,  commended,  2G0.  When 
ublishcd,  note. 

♦> 


rioney,  a  reprcicntative  of  tlie  ct>u»- 
moditics  which  may  be  purchased 
with  it,  IVy^  14(>.  two  things  may 
make  an  alteration  in  its  represen- 
tative power ;  the  change  of  the  idea 
annexed  to  8 ny  common  name  or  sum, 
141i  — L4ii  ;  and  the  alteration  of  the 
proportion  between  the  quantity  of 
money  and  the  commodities  repre- 
sented by  it,  149.  Its  propoition  to 
commodities,  151 — 154.  The  only 
inconvenience  attending  a  small  quan- 
tity of  current  money  in  a  state, 
432. 

 value  of,  among  the  Greeks 

and  Romans,  taken  from  Arbuthnot, 
149—151.  When  first  stamped  by 
the  Romans,  150.    (See  Coins.) 

 its  quantity  in  circulation,  430, 

431.  Maxims  with  respect  to  it, 
431—434.  Interest  of,  435-438. 
Paper-monev,438 — 440.  Exchange 
of,  440—442. 
Montagu,  Basil, upon  the  Punishment 
of  Death,  referred  to,  37^  note. 
Montague's  (lady  Woitlev)  Letters  and 

Travel:*,  3^  &c. 
Montesquieu   commended,  273. 
Quoted. 273, ^307. 30  ),  310.3 12,314, 
320.  321.  324.  372.  381.  452  note, 
456.  460.481. 

Months,  lunar  and  scdar,  134. 
Montmoni/:)  reply  to  Chailcs  IX.,  4B 
note. 

Monuments,  a  means  of  preserving 
tradition,  75,  26. 

.Moors,  one  of  their  prejudices,  3(L 
!  Morals,  proflicacy  of.  in  arbitrary  go- 
I    vernments,  318,  319. 
I  More  s  Utopia,  would  not  bear  to  be 
reduced  to  practice,  32. 

 Historyof  Edward  V. elegantly 

described,  237. 
I  Motives,  true,  of  conduct,  different 
I    from  the  declared  reasons,  277. 


«  Names  perpetuate  the   memory  of 

!    persons  and  facta,  26. 

'  National  debts,  their  origin  and  pro- 
gress, 533.  534.  Their  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  534 — 539.  Sink- 
ing funds  for  paying  them  off,  539. 
MO.  Present  amount  of,  540  note. 
Navigation  Act,  4\S^  42^ 
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Nennius,  a  British  historian,  2iL 
MSS.  of,  note. 

Nepos,  Cornelius,  commended, 

Neville,      referred  to,  23  note. 

Newton*&  (sir  Isaac)  maxim  concern- 
ing oral  tradition,  ^  His  sagacity  in 
tracing  events  by  circumstances^  ^R. 
His  Chronology  commended,  108. 
The  use  he  made  of  observations  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  i2(L 
His  Chronology  opposed  by  Freret, 
108  note;  and  by  Souciet,  12^ 
note. 

Nicephorus  Gregoras,  an  historian  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  206. 

Nicetas  Acominatus,  begins  his  hi- 
story where  Zonaras  ends,  20fL 

Nicolson's  English  Historical  Librai'y 
commended,  2UiL  llefeiTed  to,  23S. 
249,255. 262.  Editions  of,  209 note. 

Nobility,  not  hereditary  in  the  East- 
ern monarchies,  322. 

Nov€B  Narrationat,  published  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  24^ 

O. 

Oaths,  469,  4/0.     M.  Herport  on, 

470  note. 

Odericus  Vitalis,  a  writer  of  church 
history  in  the  twelfth  century,  239. 

Old  Testament  histoiy,  credible,  llfi. 
Of  use  to  sir  Isaac  Newton  in  recti- 
fying the  heathen  chronology,  L25. 

Oral  tradition,  a  vehicle  of  historical 
knowled^,  66,  62. 

Order  of  time,  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
history,  182—208. 

P. 

Paintings  of  the  Mexicans  contained 

a  history  of  the  nation,  68. 
Paper*office,  a  repository  of  records, 

249,250. 

Papers,  belonging  to  the  Office  of  Ord- 
nance, where  kept,  258- 

Paris,  Matthew,  a  renowned  English 
hntorian  in  the'  thirteenth  century, 

224. 

Parliamentary  History  recommended, 

234. 

Pascal,  an  instance  of  his  weukness, 
ii^  The  same  kind  of  weakness  in 
his  sister,  50. 

Paul's  (Father)  Histor)'  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  commended,  26/. 


Paulus  Diaconus,  an  historian  in  the 

ninth  century,  20.5. 
Peloponnesian  war,  affoids  a  Inias  to 

the  Engluh,  280. 
Pennsylvania,  amount  of  eiparts  ta, 

41i^l  note. 

People,  in  ^Greece  and  Rock,  5£ 
note. 

Periods  in  history  worthy  of  «mif^> 

plation,  280—295. 
Persecution,  ruinous  to  trade  and 

merce,  42L    Benefits  resultk^froB 

it,  563-5G5. 
Peterborough,  earl  of,  an  instAScerf 

his  sense  of  honour,  49. 
Petrarch,  Memoirs  of,  coomtenM, 

266.  Abridged  by  Mrs.  Dob80D,36( 

note. 

Philip  of  Maccdon,  maxim  of,  42. 
Philosophy  has  an  influence  on  tht 

happiness  of  society,  479, 480.  TVi 

knowledge  of  it  useful  io  otadriiy 

history,  129^  130. 
Plutarch's  Lives  commended,  IM- 
PoenivS,  historical,  Z4;   Of  Hooff, 

founded  on  fact,         Denied  by  I 

Bryant,  2A  note. 
Poland,  the  worst  constituted  tristt- 

cracy,  333. 
Politeness,  what,  449—451, 

■  in  a  state,  41iL  The  a- 

cients  defective  in,  449—452,  ^ 

Rise  and  progress  of  modern  poit^ 

ness,  453 — 45.5. 
Polybius*s  History  commended,  1^ 

—194. 

Poor,  public  maintenance  of, 
305. 

Pope's  remark  on  learning,  41 

Popery,  attended  with  accideutsl  *^ 
vantages,  569. 

Population,  cinnunstances  farcui^ 
to,  481—490.  Increase  or  dfc«« 
of  mankind  in  proportion  tot^^ 
roand,  490^  4nL  How  to  cota?^ 
the  number  of  inhabitant?,  45i*^ 
Extreme  population,  493,  •194. 

Porter's  (sir  James)  Obscrv»tiitie« 
the  Turks  quoted,  462,  4^ 

Postlethwaite  quoted,  ^  4^ 

Power,  legislative,  of  the  S*J0BS,35f. 

 of  judging,  mu5t  U  iepinst 

from  the  legislative  and  tttcscff 
power,  310.  aiL 

 of  the  king,  \ofif,v^  ''^ 

mens,  338^  332. 
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Precession  of  the  equinoxes,  of  use  to 
sir  Isaac  Newton  in  correcting  an- 
cient chronology,  120 — 126. 

Price,  Dr.,  on  the  number  of  deaths. 

Price  of  commodities,  162.  On  what 
it  depends,  42?^  AM. 

Printing,  the  invention  of,  the  means 
of  diffusing  knowU  dge,  2aiL 

Prior,  Richard,  of  Hexham,  collected 
king  Stephen's  Memoirs,  2iKL 

Proclamations,  Royal,  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety. 2ilL 

Procopius,  an   historian,  flourished 

Property,  on  dlii posing  of,  3£)  1  —  ilfKL 

Prosecutors  of  criminiils,  382.  383. 

Prunnces,  Roman,  not  much  less  liap- 
py  under  Tiberius  and  Nero,  than 
under  Trajan  and  the  Antonitics,  5(». 

Prynnc's  Abridgment  of  the  Statutes, 
•2:):2.    Works  by,  21)2  note. 

Public  instruction,  the  whole  society 
interested  in, 

Punishments  should  be  such  as  in- 
spire terror,  ^25^  SJ^  Capital,  ccn- 
sured,  3Z6  note. 

Pyrrhus's  conversation  with  Cjucas, 

Q 

guintus  Curtius,  the  character  of  his 
Jiistory,  1^7- 

R. 

Randolfs  (sir  Thomas)  embassy  to 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  2lAk 

Rapin's  History  of  England  com- 
mended,  232-  ^ 

Bastal's  (William)  collection  of  the 
Statutes, with  the  continuation,  251, 

■2«j^  • 

Receipt-office,  2iiQ. 

Records.  English,  where  pveserv-ed. 
24a— 2J54  ;  of  the  court  of  Chancer)-, 
054^  t>55.  of  the  court  of  Exchc- 
2^  ;  of  the  courts  of  King's- 
bench  and  Common-Pleas,  253» 

Rcformntion,  from  popery,  of  extensive 

advantage, 

leVigion,  its  influence  on  civil  society, 

^57  Advantages  derived  from 

Christianity  in  Europe,  160^  4<iL 
Abuses  of  religion,  46 1 — 471.  Con- 
nexion  of  mode*  of  religion  with 


forms  of  government,  47  U  472. 
Civil  establishments  of  religion,  472 
•—479*  Rousseau's  testimony  in  fa- 
vour of,  4;").'^  note. 

Religion  cL«tablished,  in  Ireland,  that 
of  the  minority,  473. 

Representatives  in  states,  their  qua- 
lifications, 326—328.  Remarks  on 
the  choice  of,  322  note. 

Republican  governments,  virtue  and 
public  spirit  their  necessarvsupports, 
321—353.  In  them  exorbitant 
riches  and  power  dangerous,  322, 
:i'2'A.  Offices  of  trust  and  power 
should  be  held  by  rotation,  325^ 
Where  great  numbers  are  concerned, 
representatives  should  be  chosen, 
327  ;  who  should  be  men  of  property 
and  reputed  understanding,  322L 

Rewards  for  services,  great,  signs  of 
the  decline  of  the  state,  323. 

Rice,  cultivation  of,  favourable  to  po- 
pulation, 4  S3. 

Robertson's  (Dr.)  History  of  Scotland 
commended,  234^  28L  His  History 
of  Charles  V.,  265.  3^ 

Roijer  Cestrensis.  an  English  historian 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  22^ 

Roman  empire,  invasiot*  of  the,  a 
worthy  object  of  contemplation,  2liL 
Capital  defects  in  its  constitution, 
30^)  Never  a  proper  monarchy, 
33(1. 

 History,  old  chronology  of, 

113—115. 

and  Greek  historians  in  order 


of  time,  181—208, 

policy  in   war,   509.  510. 


Their  discipline  admirable,  hlh 
 writers  of  the  affairs  of  Bri- 


tain, 213,  214. 

Ross,  John,  an  Eni;lish  historian,  22lL 
Died  at  Guy  s  CliflT,  22fi  note. 

Rousseau,  on  the  influence  of  philo.^o- 
phy  and  religion,  453  note. 

Runic  characters,  necessity  of  study- 
ing the,  21iL 

Rymer's  Fadera^  an  immense  work, 
i»50. 


Sachsen  Spiegel,  a  manual  of  the  old 
laws  of  the  German-Saxons,  217. 
Sallust's  charactei  and  History,  Mlh. 

—  Il>7. 
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Pamoedrs,  their  ipfnoraTicP,  3fL 

Sanctuaries  for  criminab  in  Italy,  384. 

Saxo  Grammaticus,  a  Danish  hi- 
storian, 21^  Not  to  be  depended 
on,  213.  note, 

Saxou  Chronicle,  215.  Various  edi- 
tions of  the,  21h  note. 

 ' —  laws  and  coins,  215* 

*  times  in  our  island.  History  of, 
214—217. 

Scriptoret  Romanl,  the  names  of  the, 

and  time  when  they  flourished,  203. 
Security,  the  proper  use  of  society, 

— — —  of  a  nation,  by  natural  ram- 
parts, 496,  4f^7  J  skill  in  the  art  of 

war,  497 — 510 ;  courage,  51 0.  511. 
Selden,  Mr.,  his  Anakcta  defective, 
217. 

Sense  of  the  people,  a  real  check  on 
public  measures,  340. 

Shame,  the  fear  of,  a  powerful  instru- 
ment of  j^vernment,  'dl  fi^ 

Sharp's  Travels  in  Italy  quoted,  384* 

Shepherd's  Treatise  of  Corporations, 
Fraternities,  and  GUda,  24iL 

Sherringham's  treatise  De  Anglortmt 
Gcnth  Oriffine^  217- 

Siam,  king  of,  ignorant  of  history,  4SL 

Simeon  Dunelmensis,  an  English  hi- 
storian in  the  twelfth  century,  222. 

Sixtus  v.,  rose  from  a  low  beginning. 

Slave-trade,  402—404.  Works  on 
slavery,  45.'^  note. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  x.  419,477, 
4Iia  Extracts  from  it.  399.403. 

Snorro  Sttirlacsonius,  his  History,  219. 

Society,  consequences  of  its  flourish- 
ing state.  442 — 448.  Other  object? 
of  attention  in  society  besides  go- 
vernment, religion,  laws.  arts,  and 
commerce,  44 S,  5k'c. 

Solitary  confinement,  377  note. 

Sorcerers,  six  hundred  condemned  in 
France  in  the  year  1C09,  544. 

Spain,  history  of,  when  it  began  to  be 
intcrestinyr,  '2P3. 

Speed's  Chronicle  commended,  ^?■'^0. 

Spelman's  treatise  of  lands  and  tenures 
by  knights*  service  in  England,  24(L 

'  collection  of  the  laws  be- 

fore Majrna  Charta,  25_L 

Sphere,  the  first,  prohably  invented  for 
the  use  of  the  Argonauts,  L2L 


Statesmen,  their  general  character. 

348.    Public  business  rtaUy  dorve  by 

a  few,  347^  M!L 
St.  Germain,  C,  author  of  The  Doctor 

and  Student.  24^ 
Statham,   Nicholas,   the    first  who 

abridged  the  Reports,  245. 
Stewart's  (Sir  James)  Political  CEcooo> 

my,  429^  430.  431^  432,  435,  442. 

489,  527.  5.'i-j.  m 
Stow.  John,  corrected  Reyne  Wolfs 

Chronicle,  230. 
Strnucliius,  JE.^  notice  of,  ]4B  note. 
Strypc,  published  Cranmer's  Memio- 

rials,  24IL 
Stuart's  (Dr.  Gilbert)  Essay  on  the 

Constitution  of  England,366.  When 

he  died.  'd5\  note. 

Sturt's    Chronological  Tables,  172. 

When  he  died,  122  note. 
Succession,  a  fixed  law  of.  In  znor^ar- 

chies,  importnnt,  .316,  336. 
SuenoAgonis,  aDanish  historian, 213. 
Suetonius's  Lives  of  the  Twelre 

sars.  2QL 
Sullivan's  Law  Lectures,  viii.  233,247. 
Superstition,  found  in  both  good  and 

bad  men,  61. 

Sweden,  revolution  in.  referred  to, 
332  note. 

Switzerland  described  by  Ccnar.252 
note. 

T. 

Tacitus*s  Annals  and  History  cos- 
mended,  2gL  202. 

Talkativeness  of  old  age  fkrourtWe 
to  the  prop^ation  of  knowledge, 

Tallents.  F.,  notice  of,  LZi  note. 

Tanner's  Notitia  Motuutica  coaunend- 
ed,  2GJ .  MSS.  by  Tanner  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  2fil  note. 

Tartars,  superstitiou<>,  iH. 

Taxes,  how  they  operate,  524.  Ob 
what  they  should  be  laid,  525 — 531. 
The  tattle  in  France  very  oppressive, 
530.    Farmers  of  taxes,  5iiiL 

Temple's,  (Sir  W.)  Account  of  WB- 
liam  the  Conqueror's  Reign  and  Po- 
licy commended,  236. 

Temporury  remedies  for  inoonvp- 
nicnces  better  than  perpetuities, 

Theodoiic,  his  Mistojry,  2ii> ;  buik  04 
tradition,  21B  note. 
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Thornton,  Gilbert  dc,  an  cpitomizer  of 

Bracton,  2^ 
Thoulouse,  parliament   of,  singular 

custom  of  the,  383. 
Thuanus's  History  of  his  own  times 

commended,  2^3^ 

Thucydides's  History  commended,  SO^ 

183. 

Tiberius  flattered  by  Velleius  Pater- 

ciiliis,  33i 

Tilts  and  tournaments,  363. 

Tindul's  notes  to  Kapin,  and  continu- 
ation of  it  to  the  reign  of  George  H., 
232. 

Titus,  the  emperor,  an  instance  of 

his  ^eatne?is  of  mind,  4Si 

Titus  Livius's,  Life  of  Henry  V.,  237. 

Toleration  and  persecution,  465—469, 
474,475. 

Torture,  the  only  proper  use  of,  384. 

Tower,  repository  for  records,  2i23. 

Towers,  I)r  ,  has  well  pointed  out  some 
ijreat  faults  in  Hume  s  History,  233. 

Traditions,  preserved  by  poems,  74, 75. 
Monuments,  Inscriptions.  76. 

Names,  26.  National  customs,  77* 
Symbols,  JS. 

Treaties,  recited  before  larf^e  assem- 
blies. How  the  Indians  in  North 
America  retain  the  articles  of  trea- 
ties, 68. 

Frials  of  causes  should  be  public,  382. 
Frlnity,  Act  against  denying  the,  re- 
pealed, 4/5  note. 

Privet,  Nicholas,  an  historian  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  225. 
*  Truth  brought  to  light  by  Time,"  a 
curious  book,  23ii  note. 
Purcnnc,    marshal,   honourable  in- 
stance of,  47i  4tL 

"urgot,  Mr.,  quoted,  302,  33L  His 
Life  quoted,  420  note,  4ZL  422  note. 
477*  630.  53L   Proposed  to  change 
the  coronation  oath,  470  note, 
'nrner,  Mr.  Sharon,  referred  to,  74 
note.    His  History  praised,  214  note. 
'urselin*9  Epitome  recommended,  170. 
Account  of,  1 2*1  note, 
'yranny  absolute  where   the  legis- 
lative and  executive  power  are  united 
iti  the  same  pcrsoni,  310. 
'vthes  burthensome  and  inexpedient, 
42Z.4Z8, 

'vthin|5J«  made  responsible  by  Alfred, 
S79  note. 


V.  U. 

Vaillant,  Mr.,  by  means  of  medals  han 
given  us  an  entire  chronicle  of  the 

kings  of  Syria,  82. 

Vaughan,  Mr.  R.,  published  his  Bri- 
tish Antiquities  revived,  21.'^. 

Velleius  Paterculus's  Epitome  of  the 
Roman  History,  33^  200. 

Verstegan's  Restitution  of  decayed  In- 
telligence in  Antiquities,  2JiL:  cor- 
rected by  Sheringham  and  Somner, 
2ijS. 

Vertot  makes  history  entertaining, 

263. 

Victor  Amadeus,  an  instance  of  his 
disgust  at  having  changed  his  situ- 
ation, 5H. 

Vinegas  8  History  of  California  quoted, 

m. 

Virgil's  refined  praises  of  Augustus, 

33. 

Virgil,  Polydore,  his  History  of  Eng- 
land, 221L 

Virtuous  impressions,  how  they  are 
made  upon  the  mind,  4\j  42. 
Universal  History,  2Q8. 
Voconian  law,  the,  described,  3/8 

note. 

Voltaire,  partial  to  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
glory  of  France,  33^  Extracts 
from,  275,  361.411,4.39.  454,46(1, 
518.  English  government  described 
by,  32  note. 

Voltaire's  General  History  entertain- 
ing, 263. 

Voyages  of  Anson  and  Cook  interest- 
ing, 265* 

W. 

Wager  of  battle,  3S5.  Repealed,  3S5 
note. 

Wallace,  Dr.,  Es^ay  on  Population, 
referred  to,  4?J.'I  note. 

Walsingham,  Thomas,  an  English  hi- 
storian in  the  fifteenth  century,  227. 

Wars,  civil,  often  conducted  with  pe- 
culiar savageuess,  and  the  reason  of 
it,  51^ 

 ,  none  justifiable  but  defensive, 

623- 

and  persecutions  ordered  by  Di- 


vine Providence,  to  promote  thegood 
of  mankind,  560 — 570. 
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Watson*8  (Dr.)  History  of  PhUip  II. 

and  III.,  2fi6. 
Weakness  of  human  nature,  instances 

of  it  in  Pascal,  5D  j  and  others,  51. 
Wheare,  on  history,  262.    Notice  of, 

Ifii  note. 

Wiarda,  his  Works  on  the  Frisian 
Laws  and  Language,  217  note. 

Wikey,  Thomas,  an  English  historian 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  225. 

William  the  Conqueror,  had  a  very 
great  revenue,  165,  IfifL  His  Life, 
by  William  of  Poictiers,23G.  Account 
of  his  reign,  by  Sir  William  Temple, 
236. 

William  of  MaVmsbury's  De  Gestis  Re- 
gum  Anglorum  commendod,  222. 

William  of  Newburg,  an  English  hi- 
storian in  the  eleventh  century,  22.3. 
His  character  of  Jeffery  of  Mon- 
mouth, 223  note. 

Witchcraft,  formerly  in  credit  in 
France, 

Witches,  above  a  hundred  thousand 
condemned  to  die  by  Christian  tribu- 
nals, 4ii2. 

Women,  how  treated,  455— 4  r)7. 

Wood's  (Anthony)  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  University  of  Oxford, 


261.    When  published.  261  note. 
Published  by  Gutch,  26i  note. 
Wormius's  (Olaus)  Literatura  RuideMf 
I    and  Monumenta  Datdca,  219,  22iL 

X. 

Xenophon's  History,  its  character,  135. 

186.    Compared  with  Caesar,  19?^. 
Ximenes,  cardinal,  rose  from  a  low 

beginning,  46> 

Y. 

Year,  Julian,  139.    Amended  by  Pope 

ClregoryXIII.,  L3JL 

 Mahometan,  LIS. 

 Books,  ten  volumes  of,  printed 

by  subscription  in  the  year  16/9, 

246. 

Years,  different  people  made  them  to 
begin  at  different  times,  134. 

 about  A.  D.  360.  they  began  to 

be  reckoned  from  the  birth  oi  Christ, 
135. 

Z. 

2^naras,  an  historian  in  the  twelfth 

century,  204. 

Zosimus,  an  hijtorian  in  the  sixth  ceo- 
tury,  204. 
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